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Canon Barnett may be 
regarded as the man 
upon whom the mantle 
of Charles Kingsley has 
fallen. He has been a 
preacher of righteous- 
ness. He proclaimed to 
all men the need for 
the resurrection of the 
buried life. 
East London, he said 
long ago, needs with a 
need beyond all other 
needs a revivifying of the relation which exists 
between man and God. But with all its searching 
it finds not God. It is even in some things drifting 
away from God. There may be more sobriety, 
but there is less reverence. More church-going, 
but also more gambling. 
What is the Canon’s message to the men of this 
generation? It is the message of John the Baptist 
addressing a new world with the old direction, 
“Be more sober, be cleaner. Live purer lives. 
Give your votes thoughtfully. Make your city 
healthier and more seemly.” And the keynote of 
all his teaching has been the demand for personal 
service. ‘Self-giving rather than money-giving is 
the duty of man. l 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AND PRESIDENT POINCARÉ 
AT PORTSMOUTH. 
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Pi LONDON, June 30, 1913. 
Berlin has again drawn to 
itself the eyes of the world. 
The celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of the I<aiser’s 

accession was doubtless a very brilliant affair. 

The assemblage of kings and princes and al! 

the notables of Germany gave a truly Im- 

perial colour to the proceedings, and the mili- 

tary pageant seems to have been, as usual, 

impressive. But though the occasion might 
have excused an outburst of Hohenzollern 
egotism, there was a touch of sumething 
almost approaching humility in the Kaiser’s 

address to the Federal chiefs, as well as a 

note almost Japanese in its reference to his 

ancestors—‘‘ the founders of German unity 
who look down upon us out of eternity.” 

More memorable than the parade of soldier 

and prince were the gathering of seven thou- 

sand school children, who sang to him in the 
morning, and the great procession of trades 
and handicrafts which marched to do him 
homage in the afternoon. Popular education 
and organised industry have done much 
more to advance Germany during the 
Kaiser’s reign than either army or navy, and 
fully earned the place given them in the 
day’s proceedings. The Kaiser well deserved 
the tribute paid him, not merely by his own 
subjects, but by the whole world. The un- 
paralleled expansion of German commerce 
and manufacture has owed much to his en- 
couragement. His insistence on giving 
equal academic rank to the scientific study of 
trade and industry as to the pursuit of the 


The Kaiser's 
Quarter-Century. 


more venerable sciences and languages has 
ennobled as well as advanced and modernised 
German development. 

He has been rightly called 
the Emperor of Peace. He 
has thrown the weight of his 
armaments into the scales 
of diplomacy, it is true, but never into the 
scales of war. He is more an Englishman 
than a German, with the quick intuition, the 
restless energy and keen practical sense of 
our race: and his personal bias has ever 
been, where high reasons of State did not 
countervail, in favour of friendship with Eng- 
land. He has the Englishman’s love of the 
sea, and the German Navy, one of his great- 
est and yet most doubtful achievements, owes 
its existence perhaps as much to his English 
blood and his admiration for things English 
as to the demands of his Weltpolitik. He has 
always taken his vocation as monarch with in- 
tense religious seriousness, and he has worked 
at it hard. He isa delightful paradox, with- 
out whose assertive personality European 
history would have been much duller. He is, 
as his Empress calls him, der plötzliche 
Kaiser, always breaking out unexpectedly in 
some new place; yet he has pursued the main 
aims of his policy with the dogged tenacity of 
the Silent Dutchman. He is passionately 
fond of army and navy, but has never waged 
a war. Perhaps the greatest paradox of all is 
that though no more than a brilliant amateur 
on almost all the many sides of his life, he 
has managed to rule a nation of professors. 
He has, it is true, the genius of the born 
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An 
Imperial Paradox. 
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journalist and knows how to suck the brains 
of experts in all departments; but, all the 
same, the way he has spoken authoritatively 
on almost every subject under heaven and yet 
retained the affectionate admiration of a 
people trained to adore specialists and to 
despise amateurs, is no small achievement. 
He has retained the youthful ‘‘ foible of om- 
niscience ’’ unhesitating and unashamed up 
to the present hour. His subjects sometimes 
bitterly, but mostly with a humorous touch 
of pride, repeat the saying, ‘‘ God knows 
everything, but the Kaiser knows better ” ! 
Perhaps the greatest draw- 


The : j 
One Thing back to a perar ele! has 
Lacking. been that the Kaiser, while 


nobly striving to under- 
stand all sides of his people’s complex life, 
has failed to appreciate the German love of 
popular freedom. Itis good to hear that, lest 
it should tempt ‘‘ some young and inex- 
perienced ruler,” he destroyed the testament 
of Frederick William the Fourth, which 
begged some successor of his to abolish the 
Prussian Constitution. But if he had only 
encouraged democracy as he encouraged 
industry and navy, he would have added im- 
measurably to his great record. Perhaps the 
publication of his burning the tyrannous 
testament is a hint that henceforth he may 
give his energies to the harder but sublimer 
task of democratising the government of 
Prussia. Prussia once democratised, the mili- 
tary caste at Berlin would no longer menace 
the peace of the world. Germany would take 
her proper place side by side with her British 
and American kinsfolk in the political leader- 
ship of the world. 
Perhaps any sympathy 
which the Kaiser may 
cherish with democracy is 
being developed by the 
exigencies of Imperial finance. Hitherto, if it 
existed, it has been rendered inoperative by 
the unbending Toryism of the Junkerthum 


Great Changes 
in 
German Politics. 


on the one side, and the even more irrecon- | 


cilable antagonism of the Social Democracy 
on the other. Last month, however, wit- 
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nessed a remarkable and manifold new 
The new 


departure in the Reichstag. 
Army Bill was passed adding 136,000 
men to the peace strength. To meet 


the expenditure thus incurred the Govern- 
ment proposed to increase the contribu- 
tions of the States to the Empire, giving 
the States the option of either raising 
the money by the taxation of property or of 
accepting an Imperial property increment 
tax now to be passed. This proposal re- 
spected the exclusive right of the States to 
levy direct taxation. And it was supported 
by the Conservatives. But a compromise 
has been arrived at, with the approval of the 
Government, by which the majority of the 
Reichstag have passed the property incre- 
ment tax as an Imperial law, thus overriding 
the financial independence of the Federal 
States. This is a drastic constitutional inno- 
vation. The compromise was arranged by 
the Centre Party, the National Liberals, and 
the Radicals. A still more significant fact 
is that this measure to provide new war 
taxes has the support of the Social Demo- 
crats, who thus, in the most dramatic manner, 
renounce their traditional policy of refusing 
to co-operate with any other Party, still less 
with the Government, and least of all in 
support of increased armaments. So ata 
single blow the Empire is financially unified, 
and the Social Democracy takes its place in 
the arena of practical politics, ready to bar- 
gain for instalments of reform, and not afraid 
even to support the powers that be. Hence- 
forth it follows, in effect, the policy adopted 
by the Labour Party in our own Parliament 
—co-operation wherever possible combined 
with independence. Last month made the 
democratisation of Germany much more 
feasible for Kaiser and for people. The 
Leicester bye-election, which returned a 
Liberal and put a Socialist candidate at the 
bottom of the poll, is a sign that the British 
working classes have no desire to wear the 
cast-off clothes of the German Social Demo- 
cracy and adopt an irreconcilable and un- 
workable attitude towards existing parties. 
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tSport and General. 


Photo 09, 
The Grand Vizier of Turkey, Shefket Pasha, 
who was recently assassinated. 


It may be mentioned here that the Dutch 
General Elections have resulted in a Liberal 
and Social Democratic majority ousting the 
Clerical Government, and the Danish General 
Elections have put a Radical Ministry in 
power. 

| The signing of peace with 


Balkan Allies Turkey has often during 
aor the past month threatened 


to become an occasion of 
war between the Balkan Allies. The armies 
and peoples of the four kingdoms have been 
wrought to a high pitch of mutual suspicion 
and animosity, and small battles have 
actually taken place. The cause of quarrel 
is the division of the territory conquered from 
the Turk. The Allies would have settled the 
question in their own way, but the Great 
Powers intervened, and, by tearing Albania 
from the grasp of Servia, quite upset the 
equilibrium on which the Allies had 
counted. Happily, the Great Powers have 


accepted the responsibility incurred by their 
forcible intrusion, and have brought great 
pressure to bear on the Allies to prevent them 
coming to blows. On the first of the month 
Servian and Bulgarian Premiers conferred at 
Suchovo, and were reported to have agreed 
to all four Premiers meeting in St. Peters. 
burg to settle matters. Unfortunately, war- 
like feeling increased between their respective 
peoples, and war seemed imminent. 


Then Russia intervened. 
The Tsar, who had been 
appointed Arbitrator by 
the treaty of alliance be- 
tween Servia and Bulgaria, in case of dispute 
arising, sent, on the 8th, an identical telegram 
to the Kings of these two nations, in which 
the fateful words occur :— 


The Tsar’s 
Resolute Action. 


I feel it incumbent on me to warn your Majesty 
that a war between the Allies could not leave me 
indifferent. I wish to make it known that the State 
which begins this war will be responsible before 
the Slav cause, and that I reserve to myself all 
liberty as to the attitude which Russia will adopt in 
regard to the results of such a criminal struggle. 


Both the monarchs addressed, and the wisest 


Kladderadatsch.| 
The,Latest Balkan Picture. 
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of their statesmen, had reason to be grateful 
for this strong word, which enabled them to 
bring their bellicose soldiers and subjects to 
heel. On the 17th Russia invited the Pre- 
miers of the four allied States to meet in con- 
ference at St. Petersburg. After much 
delay, all four States have accepted the 
invitation. Thus once again Russia has 
proved herself the truest friend of Balkan 
freedom and progress. Austria, of course, 
had to retort that she also, and not 
Russia alone, was concerned in the 
expected readjustment; but the Austrian 
Premier’s utterance on the 27th was quite 
friendly in tone and bent upon peace between 
the Allies: France and England, as the great 
financial Powers, are said to have given a 
decisive hint to the would-be combatagts. 
But on the 29th fighting broke out again, 
between the Bulgarians and Servians, “all 
along the line’’ from Ishtip, and next day 
the Greeks bombarded the Bulgarians at 


Salonika. Rumania is said to be arming for | 


the fray as an ally of Servia. The Great 
Powers will have to act promptly and deci- 
sively if this unofficial war is not to burst 
into a general conflagration. 

? One of the most memorable 
events of the month has 
been the visit of the French 
President to England. It 
emphasised the good work of our late King 
in cementing the friendship of our nearest 
neighbour — sometime ally and sometime 
‘‘enemy,’’ for Great Britain and France have 
tested each other’s qualities for centuries. 
Nominally, it was a formal visit to King 
George—in reality, a demonstration to the 
world that the mutual interests of the two 
nations are weightier than the vainglory of 
competition in armaments. On these occa- 
sions the Londoner cheerfully undertakes the 
willing part of host for his fellow-Britons in 
all lands, and who can doubt but that the 
miles of cheering men and women of all 
classes gave a deeper expression of unity and 
friendship than the understandings and 
designs of the Chancelleries, and were even 


M. Poincaré’s 
Welcome. 
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Pasquino.). ; 
Poincaré brings more cement for the Anglo-French 
entente. 


more significant than the serried lines of 
battleships on show at Spithead ? 

The South African Union 
Parliament was prorogued 
on June 16th, after a ses- 
sion the fruitfulness of 
which was marred by antagonism be- 
tween the Government and the followers of 
General Hertzog. The important measures 
passed were the Immigration Regulation 
Bill and the Natives’ Land Bill. ‘The first 
does not satisfy the Indians, who maintain 
that it breaks the agreement of 1911. The 
second is welcome, as it is a sign that the 
South Africans are trying to do something 
towards settling the native question, though 
many people hold that it acts as a stumbling- 
block to further legislation on*the same lines. 
The University Bill was dropped, owing to 
the strong opposition of General Hertzog and 
others on the language question. “Though 
the Botha Government successfully survived 
the vote of no confidence, it is very doubtful 
whether many of the members, especially 
those from the Frée State, who voted for the 


South African 
Affairs. 
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Government on that occasion, would have the 
least chance of re-election if opposed by a 
Hertzog candidate, and the doubt is con- 
firmed by the vote of ‘‘ no confidence ” passed 
on the Hon. Abram Fischer by his constitu- 
ents at Bethlehem. Perhaps the best thing 
that could occur for South Africa would be 
an appeal to the country. Hertzog would 
then carry practically the whole of the Free 
State and a few seats in the Transvaal and the 
Cape Province. The Unionists would remain 
about the same strength, losing a few seats 
to Labour, and perhaps gaining some in 
Natal. There would then be three parties, 
none of which could form a Ministry of 
its own, and a coalition Ministry would be 
necessary. Such a Ministry should have 
been formed when Union took place, and 
would probably lead to the parties reassort- 
ing themselves on other than racial Jines—a 
consummation greatly to be desired. 


Archbishop Magee’s dic- 


ening tum that democracy rests 
Election. on the infallibility of the 


odd man, has received 
something like a picturesque illustration in 
the Commonwealth elections. After much 
delay, the final results were taken to yield a 
Liberal majority of one in the House of 
Representatives. On this slender difference 
the Labour Premier, Mr. Fisher, resigned, 
and Mr. Cook succeeds him with a Liberal 
Ministry. The defeat of the Labour Party 
is chiefly in the country districts, and is attri- 
buted to the farmers’ dread of Labour legisla- 
tion in the interests of the rural workers. 
The advent into politics of the condition of 
the agricultural labourer seems to have as its 
first fruits, both here and at the Antipodes, 
reverses for his friends. The precarious 
footing of the new Liberal Government is 
rendered still more hazardous by the return 
of a strong Labour majority to the Senate. 
This difference in the complexion of the two 
Houses is due to the fact that the constituency 
which elects the Senator is a whole State, 
while the Representative is chosen by smaller 
constituencies. So the people polling by 


- tenure-of office. 
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States have declared by two to one for 
Labour; polling by districts has given 
Liberalism a preponderance of one vote. 
The expected victory of Labour proposals in 
the Referenda is another sign that the 
majority of voters throughout the Common- 
wealth support the Labour Party. Mr. Cook 
is evidently a brave man, but the pedestal of 
his power seems to be many times too shaky 
tc permit of his enjoying a long or efiective , 
The stream of emigration 
which was flowing in full flood a year ago 
from the Home Country to Australia has now 
shrunk to very meagre dimensions. This 
shrinkage is traced to the difficulty which the 
States have felt in finding money to carry on 
their developmental work, and to its conse- 
quent postponement or suspension. The 
demand for labour is less, and the emigrants 
therefore fewer. Political uncertainties will 
not tend to turn the ebbing tide of prosperity. 
The chief political sensa- 

The tion of last month was the 
Marconi Inquiry. fierce searchlight of pub- 
licity turned upon certain 

private investments made by Ministers of the 
Crown. The character was involved of no 
lesser personages than His Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-General and the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer. Party passion has filled the air 
with so much dust and heat that the plain, 
cold facts need to be stated here. There is an 
English Marconi Company, of which Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, brother of the Attorney- 
General, has been for more than two years 
managing director. There is also an Ameri- 
can Marconi Company, the majority of shares 
in which were held by the English Company. 
In the beginning of last year the American 
shares were practically unsaleable. But on 
March 7th the British Postmaster-General 
accepted from the English Company a tender 
for the provision of long-distance wireless 
Stations. At once shares in the American 
Company began to look up. Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs and Mr. Marconi went over to 
America, and there arranged advantageous 
contracts between certain telegraph firms and 
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the English and American Marconi Com- 
panies. An agreement was made by which 
the English Company became extensively 
responsible for the shares of the now enlarged 
American Company. The prospect of the 
contract with the British Government was 
used in the Press and otherwise to enhance 
the shares of both companies. Then on the 
17th of April, 1912, the Attorney-General 
purchased ten thousand shares in the Ameri- 
can Company—shares which originally be- 
longed to the English Company, but which 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs says he had first pur- 
chased for himself. And on the same day 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Master of Elibank (then chief Liberal Whip) 
purchased from the Attorney-General each 
one thousand shares. Two days afterwards 
the Attorney-General sold seven thousand 
of his shares at a much higher figure than 
that at which he had bought them. Next 
day Mr. Lloyd-George, on the advice of his 
broker, sold his thousand shares, at not 
quite so high a figure as Sir Rufus Isaacs 
had obtained, but still much higher than he 
had paid for them. Next month, in the 
ordinary way, in open market, Mr. Lloyd- 


George purchased three thousand shares in. 


the American Company. The actual con- 
tract, the preliminary acceptance of which 
had so obviously benefited the whole Marconi 
system, was not signed till the 1gth of July. 
Not till the end of that month was the Prime 
Minister made aware of these transactions, 
and only when he wished to have his contract 
sanctioned by Parliament was the Post- 
master-General informed of them. Un- 
pleasant rumours having become rife, and 
awkward questions having been put, Mr. 
Samuel, on October 11th, moved the ap- 
pointment of the Select Committee of Inquiry. 
In the debate, neither Sir Rufus Isaacs nor 
Mr. Lloyd-George told the House anything 
about their American Marconi shares. 

. Not until long after it was 


A Patient . oe 
bat Parian appointed was this Com- 
Committee. mittee informed by these 
Ministers of their pur- 
chases. The facts were partly revealed by 


-a tribunal. 
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Ministers in a libel action brought against 
the Matin in March of this year, and partly 
through the bankruptcy of a broker who 
absconded. Eventually Ministers did give 


evidence before the Committee. With perfect 


justice, Mr. Balfour has said :— 


Through one accident after another, or rather 
through one transaction after the other, for which 
the Committee were not responsible, and through a 
quite irrelevant disclosure in the law courts, and 
through the fact that a broker became bankrupt— 
through this accident and that accident, first one set 
of transactions, then another set of transactions, 
then a third set of transactions, came to light, all 
bearing upon the subject of the inquiry, all of which 
were known to Ministers, and not one of which was 
laid before the Committee. 


The report of the Select Committee, which 
came out in the middle of last month, is not 
of a kind to redound to the reputation of such 
It is not a judicial, it is a parti- 
san, report. Lord Robert Cecil's draft charg- 
ing the Ministers concerned with ‘‘ grave 
impropriety ’’ was, of course, rejected. The 
Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, of the sound- 
ness of whose Liberalism there can be no 
manner of doubt, submitted his draft, mild 
in form, unmistakable-in essence, which de- 
clared that the Attorney-General would have 
been well advised if, when confronted with 
the offer of the shares, he had had ‘‘ nothing 
to do with it,” and that, in view of the rela- 
tions and engagements between the English 
and American Companies, his purchase was 
liable to give rise to misconception. But this 
verdict would not satisfy the purely partisan 
majority of the Committee, which adopted a 
finding exclusively devoted to exonerating 
Ministers from graver charges, without a 


“word of the mildest reflection on their discre- 


tion. Happily, all three reports agreed in 

exculpating Ministers from any charge or 
suggestion of corruption. 

The same taint of Party 

is disfigured the debate in 

the Penitent Form. Parliament. Futile efforts 

were made to find a form 

of words not offensive to Party susceptibili- 

ties, while expressing what was obviously the 

mind of the whole House. |The division was 


Ministers 
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on purely Party lines. The spectacle of 
Liberal Ministers standing in a white sheet 
and confessing their sins-was not as edifying 
as it might have been. The Attorney- 
General simply stated that if he had known 
what has actually occurred since, he would 
not have bought the American Marconis; 
and, in the light of subsequent events, “‘ it 
was a mistake to purchase these shares ” : 
he ‘‘ should not have gone into the transac- 
tion.’ This is hardly the language of a 
penitent. Mr. Lloyd-George was appar- 
ently so much concerned with vindicating his 
moral character as to overlook the effect of his 
admissions on public confidence in his dis- 
cretion. He confessed that, looking at all 
the circumstances, the transaction was 
neither judicious nor wise, nor discreet, 
adding, ‘‘ i certainly ought not to have done 
what 1 did.” Mr. Balfour, whose speech 
was far and away the most generous and the 
most just in the whole debate, entirely dis- 
missed as baseless and incredible all charges 
of corruption, but commented on the absence 
of genuine penitence in the utterances of the 
two Ministers. They seemed to regret the 
consequence of their conduct rather than the 
conduct itself. Mr. Balfour rightly con- 
demned the indiscretion, to use no stronger 
word, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
committed by speculating on the Stock Ex- 
change, buying shares one day only to sell 
them a few days afterwards at a handsome 
profit. ‘‘* No ‘ flutter ’ should be indulged in 
by your Chancellor of the Exchequer.” The 
Opposition voted that the House regretted 
the Marconi transactions of certain Ministers 
and their want of frankness. Mlinisterialists 
preferred to ‘‘accept their expressicns of 
regret that such purchases were made and 
were not mentioned in the debate on Octo- 
ber 11th,’’ and to “‘ acquit them of acting 
otherwise than in good faith.’ (In other 
words, the House was unanimous in regret- 
ting the commercial indiscretion of its chief 
legal and its chief financial officers. 
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The whole inquiry and 
debate, however calculated 
to shake our faith in the 
wisdom and frankness of 
Ministers, really registers a most gratifying 
advance in public ethics. The social con- 
science will not now tolerate what would once 
have been thought a legitimate, or even com- 
mendable, use of the advantages of an 
exalted position. Even now the four rules 
which Mr. Asquith laid down as beyond dis- 
pute, barring Ministers from turning their 
oftice toa means of indirect profit, would effect 
little short of an ethical revolution in some 
legislatures. Formulated by the British Prime 
Minister, they will tend to become part of 
the public law of all Parliaments. Mr. 
Asquith would not accept the drastic rule that 
Ministers ought not to hold shares in any 
company with which the Government has or 
may have a contract, but he does enunciate 
this simple rule for Ministers :— 


An 
Upward Step. 


‘‘ If you have, as a shareholder, or in any other 
Way, any interest in a Government contract which 
comes before you as a Minister, if you have any 
influence, whether by way of advice or administra- 
tion or executive decision or otherwise, you must 
fully disclose to your Parliamentary or administra- 
tive chief the nature of your interest, and stand 
aside while the transaction is going through.” 

Mr. Asquith proceeded to crystallise a pro- 


position ‘* adumbrated in the course of these 
debates,” — 
“That Ministers should scrupulously avoid 


speculative investments in securities as to which 
from their position and their special means of early 
or confidential information they have or may have 
an advantage over other people in anticipating 
market changes.” 


These rules for the guidance of Ministers, 
burned into the public conscience by the 
scorching glare of the Marconi inquiry, may 
be expected to exercise a salutary influence on 
much wider circles. They will work down 
through grade after grade until the gambling 
of the Stock Exchange is as sternly repro- 
bated in the private citizen as it has now been 
condemned by the Prime Minister in his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
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The far too generous lati- 
tude given by the Parlia- 
ment Act to the obstructive 
tendencies of the Peers is 
being demonstrated in the spectacle witnessed 
last month of solemnly repassing through 
the Commons the Bills flung out by the 
Lords last Session. The Second Readings 
of Irish Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, and Scottish Temperance Bills were 


Parliament Act 
at 


Work. 
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The King and Queen in the State Barge at Eton. 


carried by majorities respectively of 98, 99, 
and 113. A time table rigidly limiting the 
formal debates on these measures was 
adopted by a majority of 92. The Liberal- 
Irish-Labour combination are standing reso- 
lutely together. The Unionist leaders refuse 
to avail themselves of the privilege of making 
suggestions which, if the Commons accept 
and the Lords approve, the Act allows to 
become law. Instead, they denounce the 
whole cumbrous formality as a farce. 
Therein the country will probably tend more 


and more to agree with them, and will, 
sooner rather than later, put an end to the 
farce: not by forcing the nation again under 
the heel of the Peers, but by making the will 
of the Commons at once effective. 

Before deciding what it 
will do with the House of 
Lords, the British nation 
is being supplied with 
plenty of crucial experiments in the efficacy 


Difficulties 
with 
Second Chambers. 
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Newspaper Illustrations 


or otherwise of Second Chambers. The 
English-speaking man all round the world is 
not having a happy time with his bi-cameral 
system. The Canadian people, having re- 
turned a decisive Conservative majority to 
the Lower House, cannot pass its Navy Bill, 
because of an Upper House packed with 
Liberals. The Australian Legislature is 
reduced to a deadlock, with a Liberal 
majority in one House and a Labour majority 
in the other. The United States apparently 
cannot have the Anglo-American Arbitration 
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Treaty on which their hearts are set because 
the Senate does not want the Panama ques- 
tion to be submitted to an impartial tribunal. 
And here at home we are wasting the price- 
less time of our Parliament in going three 
times through the long and cumbrous process 
of passing Bills in the Commons merely to 
indulge the obstructive or destructive whims 
of our irresponsible Peers. With all his 
traditional attachment to the bi-cameral 
method of making law, the Englishman is 
-eing compelled to consider how long he is 
going to continue hindering himself by set 


legal barriers from doing what he wants te 


do. He is forced to ask himself whether this 
enormous waste of time and energy is worth 
while, whether the tremendous efforts needed 
to get a measure of any importance through 
the House of Commons are not a sufficient 
check on over-hasty legislation, and whether 
the peeple is not at last of age, able to trust 
itself and to execute its own will, without 
stultifying and insulting itself by any num- 
ber of obstructive safeguards. At the present 
moment the Unionists are the most effective 


and persuasive advocates for a Single 
Chamber. 

“King” Carson’s tour 

The commenced at Glasgow, 

Last Rally. and has so far failed to 


excite that measure of fire 
and fury so ardently anticipated by the 
carriers of the ‘‘ fiery cross’’ of rebellion 
against the authority and will of Parliament 
as by law established. With true Irish 
readiness, Mr. John Redmond has accepted 
the challenge, and is following the ‘“' rebel ” 
leaders with a campaign of sweet reason- 
ableness which should suffice to smother 
any sparks which might, in some cir- 
cumstances, serve to set the heather aflame. 
The Home Rule controversy has passed 
through every stage of passion, but as 
for a generation peaceful counsels have 
prevailed, there is every hope that goodwill 
and toleration will triumph over the old, bad 
feeling of hate and vengeance. 


‘ome 
Photo by] 
‘* Roses, Roses, all the Way.” 
In all the activities of 
Queen Alexandra’s Royalty the presence of the 
Day. Mother - Queen has been 
appreciated to the full; and 
the extraordinary success of the Rose-Day 
collection for the hospitals is but a sign of the 
deep-seated affection, the spontaneous tribute 
of the nation, which recognises to the full the 
unfailing interest which Queen Alexandra 
has shown in every movement and cause for 
the amelioration of those who need help and 
succour. 
The crowned heads of a 
democratic State must be 
doubly blessed with good 
health and good temper, 
for the most hard-worked citizen would 
hesitate to face the strain involved in the 
endless round of duties to which King 
George and Queen Mary have cheerfully 
devoted their days. Their presence during 
the past month at a bewildering variety of 
functions associated with the many expres- 
sions of the nation’s interests has been duly 
appreciated—whether as the honoured guests 
at a popular gathering or as national hosts 
receiving. the French President with all the 
high honours of the Royal Court. The 


The Activities 
of our 
King and Queen, 
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licence of retirement grudgingly extended 
to Queen. Victoria has never been renewed 
_ by her successors; and Republicanism, some- 
time a cult in these islands, has withered out 
of existence. The ill-informed loyalty of 
the past has given place to a real appreciation 
of the safeguards 
Monarchy can extend to a_ well-ordered 
State. The old functions of Kingship 
seem to have died out in the days of the 
first Georges, but with the new Georgian 
era there opens out an ever widening 
vista of usefulness in which the King may 
play the most prominent part, encouraging 
all good causes and arresting that vulgar 
display of wealth which from time to time 
threatens to arouse the resentment of the 
plain-living citizen. 
Woman was well to the 
The Many Good, fore last month. The tenth 
Wise Women. International Women’s 
Congress, held in Paris, 
under the presidency of the Countess of 
Aberdeen, showed that the modern woman 
is not simply clamouring for new rights, but 
is also eager to undertake new duties. It 
considered a German proposal for making 
social service of some kind, for one or two 
years, in hospital or infirmary, or other 
public institutions, as obligatory upon 
women as military service is on Continental 
men. It had before it also a French pro- 
posal to employ women instead of men in the 
office work of army administration, and set 
thousands of men free for military duties. 
Compulsory social or public service by women 
is a Suggestion which, however impracticable 
in many countries, yet, as put forward by 
women themselves, reveals the sex in its 
true colours, as ever more ambitious to serve 
than to rule. As service is more and more 
seen to be the pathway to government, 
which in itself is only another form of service, 
the issue becomes increasingly obvious. 
On the motion of Lady Aberdeen the 
Congress decided that there should be 
collections in all countries to provide 
Stead Hostels for women. The Norwe- 


which Constitutional — 


gian Parliament unanimously resolved to 
grant the Parliamentary vote to all women, 
irrespective of the amount of income-tax paid 
by them. The State of Illinois passed a Bill 
giving women the vote so far as the State 
Constitution allows. So women will possess 
the vote in nine of the United States. What 
is even more significant is the report of a 
Committee of the United States Senate in 
favour of an amendment of the Constitution 
to enfranchise women. The seventh Inter- 
national Woman’s Suffrage Congress, held 
later at Buda Pesth; under the presidency of 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, received reports of the 
rapid advance of the movement in the East 
and of ‘‘ no set-back’’ in the West. At 
this Congress Mrs. Fawcett announced the 
Stead Memorial Fund. The Congress 
declined in set words to condemn militant 
tactics, as they come within the national 
rather than the international sphere, but in 
the same resolution showed its sense of the 
pernicious effect of militancy by protesting 
against enemies of the movement taking, ‘‘ as 
an excuse for withholding their right from 
the women of the whole world, the tactics 
adopted by a minority in a single country.” 
Alas! what mischief is 

The Few Wicked, being done to the cause 
Wild Women. 
in a single country.” In 

the Italjan Chamber only nine deputies 
could be found to vote for woman’s suffrage, 
and probably there was scarcely one of the 
silent non-voting majority who was not satis- 
fying his conscience by recalling the esca- 
pades of the British Suffragettes. Last month 
added a host of new outrages to the list for 
which the small mzenad crew is responsible. 
An attempt was made to burn down the 
Royal Academy and a railway station at 
Glasgow. A country house was destroyed by 
fire near Bath, so was a Fifeshire mansion, 
as also a marine laboratory. of St. Andrews 
University and Leuchars railway station. 
Bombs and other means of combustion or 
destruction were found in various places. A 
male suffragist from the gallery of the House 


by this unhappy ‘‘ minority — 
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of Commons hurled a bag of flour at Mr. 
Asquith as he was speaking. Incited by Miss 
S. Pankhurst, a Trafalgar Square crowd 
attacked the official residence of Mr. 
Asquith. The most sensational incidents in 
the record of this mad militancy occurred in 
two of the great national races. While the 
Derby was being run a woman, of college 
education, sprang into the course and seized 
the reins of the King’s horse, thereby upset- 
ting the racer, injuring the jockey, and 
receiving wounds that proved fatal to herself. 
So a woman’s life, with all its vast potencies 


Persons responsible, either as perpetrators or 
conspirators to procure others as perpetrators 
of most serious crimes, are solemnly tried, 
convicted, sentenced: and then, almost as 
soon as these criminals please, the prison 
doors are opened and the offenders go forth, 
under surveillance, it is true, but no longer 
prisoners. They are practically exempt from 
penalty whenever they choose to refuse food. 
Now the abolition of all punishment by 
courts of law is arguable by Tolstoyans and 
others. And Mr. McKenna may be secretly 
intending to further the cause of Anarchism 
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topical. 


The ‘‘Imperator”: The World’s Largest Liner. 


of good, was wantonly flung away merely to 
advertise a cause. And this virtual suicide is 
by her frenzied comrades glorified as a 
martyr! Perhaps emulous of her fame, a 
man who had attended her funeral, also a 
man of education, put himself right in front 
of the horses racing for the Gold Cup at 
Ascot, upset the horse Tracery, and was him- 
self so injured that for some time his life was 
despaired of. Whether motived by suffrage- 
mania or not, this exploit 1s a direct sequel 
of the Derby tragedy. 

Meantime the Government 
are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, doing their best to 
turn the whole machinery 
of penal justice into a contemptible farce. 


Is Mr. McKenna 
an 
Anarchist ? 


by making coercion or restraint of any kind 
ridiculous : certainly ‘“‘ the majesty of the law ”’ 
has suffered more at his hands than from all 
the murderers he has authorised to be hung. 
But let us be fair and just in our Anarchism. 
Let the sauce for the suffragette goose be also 
sauce for the burglar gander. Announce to 
all the present and future occupants of His 
Majesty’s prisons that if they refuse their 
food they are free to go forth under surveil- 
lance and possibility of re-arrest, but still to 
go forth. Do not have one law for the suffra- 
gette and another for the housebreaker. If 
however, we are not yet ready for Anarch- 
ism, the same justice ought to be meted out 
to all criminals, whether they want votes for 
women or other-people’s; valuables. And if 
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any convict, suffragette or pickpocket, threa- 
tens to commit suicide by self-starvation or 
otherwise, let the authorities ignore the 
threat, and if suicide actually occurs—it is 
not unknown in prison annals—tet the usual 
inquest be held and the usual verdict of felo 
de se be returned. After all, a Government 
that makes all law and puhishment a 
mockery, as well as infamously partial in 
eperation, out of fear of odium incurred by 
the wilful suicide of any criminal, is guilty of 
sheer cowardice, and is as unfit to be trusted 
with the government of a nation as a soldier 
who runs at the first sound of firing is unfit 
tc be trusted with the defence of his country. 


With the death of. Canon 


ane eer Barnett last month there 
Settlements. passed away one of the 


most frontal and dynamic 
among social reformers in an age noted for 
social reform. After Oxford and a curacy 
in the West of London, he accepted charge 
of St. Jude’s parish in Whitechapel, a forlorn 
and desolate district of the depressed and 
even disreputable classes. He was “‘ attracted 
by its poverty.” He not only reorganised 
the parish and made the Church an active 
centre of ennobling life; he introduced edu- 
cational classes; he gathered around him 
friends from the Universities and from the 
working classes. With the help of Mr. 
Frederick Rogers, representing Labour, and 
of a University man who afterwards became 
Lord Milner, he formed, in 1877, the first 
centre for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, and so became pioneer of a great edu- 
cational movement which has spread through 
this and other lands. In 1883 he developed 
the idea of the University Settlement, and, 
in memory of the man who had come to his 
parish and mingled freely with the poor, 


founded Toynbee Hall, the first of the Settle- 


ments now so numerous in the great cities of 
Britain and America, and even springing up 
in Continental towns. Toynbee Hall soon 
became the laboratory of social research, the 
nursery of sociologists and statesmen. The 
Warden of Toynbee Hall went on to found 
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The late Canon S. A. Barnett. 
Sub-Dean of Westminster. 


the Whitechapel Art Gallery, the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund, and much else 
beside. But it is as Father of Settlements 


that he will take his place in history and stand | 


alongside of St. Benedict and St. Francis, as 
the founder of a new order. He originated 
the movement which has helped to mitigate 
the danger and sin of great cities—the resi- 
dential separation of classes—and to make 
many of the brightest minds, at their most 
impressionable age, aware of the actual lot 
and life of the poor. There has thus been. 
aroused the social conscience of the educated 
and well-to-do, and all manner of reforms 
made possible. Canon Barnett, though de- 
scribed as ‘‘the prophet’’ and as “‘the 
apostle,” had the fiery oratory of neither. 
His was the power of quiet goodness and the 
wisdom of the social engineer. The world’s 
tribute of reverent sympathy lies at the feet 
of Mrs. Barnett, who has been a true com- 
rade in all the manifold life of her great 
husband. 
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The last Canadian Budget 


-A Nation reveals once more the era 
; fies making. of abounding prosperity 


enjoyed by the Dominion. 
Tha-world-movement of races is a matter of 
pective interest to the historian, but 
here can be seen the moulding of a great race 
which will influence the destinies of the 
future. For a hundred years a dribble of 


emigrants from the Home Country to‘ 


Canada kept things from stagnating, but 
with the absorption of the vast areas of the 
. United States, attention was called to the un- 
claimed millions of acres stretching from the 
Great Lakes to the Rockies, and Canada has 
taken a fresh spurt, and is enjoying a boom 
of unprecedented character. The villages of 
yesterday are to-day populous towns, and 
wherever the Canadian Pacific or the Grand 
Trunk Railways have pushed their metals 
townships have sprung up literally like 
mushrooms. Prices rule high, but there is 
no sign of a set-back—unless it arise from 
the undue inflation of site values—and all 
this in spite of the failure of the reciprocity 
deal from which Canada undoubtedly stands 
to gain more than the United States. 


Signs are not wanting that 


Levying ine the near future the 
Income Tax ; 
inthe U.S.A. Supremacy of the United 


States will be seriously 
challenged by her northern neighbour. 
President Wilson has before him the task of 
Tariff Revision, and with this end in view 
friends of fair taxation are glad to know that 
the imposition of a graduated Income Tax is 
assured, thus rendering the Executive to a 
great extent free of the revenues extorted at 
the ports of entry, The development of 
American industry will assuredly reach 
higher levels under a condition of free 
trading, but she will from tow on find in 
Canada a more formidable rival in all fields 
of enterprise. The natural resources of the 
States have for the most part been tapped, 
whereas in the Dominion they still await ex- 
ploitation. Again, Canada is not burdened 
with a racial problem, and her form of 
government is more elastic than the Federal | 
system, and will respond more readily to the 
requirements of a growing nation. The 
friendly rivalry between these great countries 
will be one of the political factors of the 
future. 
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Mishap to the Army Airship at Farnborough. 
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Westminster Gasette.] 


“Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.”—Buc-ns. 


Cropped up again. 
Mr. BALFOUR to Bogy: ‘‘ What! You cropped up again !'’ 
Bocy: ‘‘ Yes, and you too |!” 


(Mr. Balfour moved the rejection of the Home Rule Bill 
on its second reading in the House of Commons.) 


Daily News and Leader.; 
The High Tor. 
It is proposed to remove about 700 tons from the northern face 


of the famous High Tor cr 
to the railway whic 


at Matlock, as it is a menace 
runs just beneath it. 


Westminster Gazette.) 
Powder-Play. 
Kaid Carson and his Arab troupe now on tour. 


OLD ENGLAND, CLEARING HOUSE FOR SIBERIA! 


Daily Herald) 


DEAR SIR EDWARD (handing over the Russian Political 
Offender Arle to the Russian Warder, who will probaby knout 
his naughty prisoner raw for the trouble he has given him): 
“ Sign, please, and remember in handing this refugee over to 
you we expect you to do as much for us in the case of dis- 
affected English who seek relief from our Liberal Adminis- 
tration in the more genial atmosphere of your Russia ! "’ 
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Der Wahre Jacob.) (Stuttgart. 


Peace in the Balkans. 


Father Death fiddles a Requiem for the Christians and 
the Turks. 


The Unsafe Throne. 
“I hope to take everybody into consideration, as our 
, qualifications for the King will perhaps be very high." 
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Zunch. Liistige Blätter. 
The War. Theatre. 


What !- Here comés the)¢ollection before the play has even 
begun. 


The Naughty French Soldiers. 
“ Papa, the soldiers call me names when I want to play with 
them for three years."' 
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Glihlichter.] (Vienna. 
Armament Capitalist. 


‘Come, Sirs, this will not do; you promised a short time ago Sehi [Warsaw 
that there should bea patriotic rise in shares. If war isnot “OS a Te A iat okai ent tae tee bee 
r ° ” s 
ONES TOOR OAR E ee A Polish cartoon illustrating the Slav contention that Albania 


is the creation of German and Austrian intrigue. 
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The Fleet Understanding. . 
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MICHEL: Yes, itis high time we stopped, or these hats will ‘Take care, Fratildin,’the police will arrest you for 3 
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4 Inacequate Provisions. 
: SEELY: “Well, Sir, an' how did you find our 
à r : ? ” ` 
ULL : “Oh, I found him—he was hiding under the 
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(Turin, 
A Thorny Gift. 


NIKITU TO EUROPE: “ I restore Scutari to your charge, but 


on condition that peace shal] be kept in the future Kingdom of- 
Albania," 


Simplicissimus.] (Munich. 


The Right Way of Dealing with the Matter. 


“ Yes; perhaps to-morrow, or the next day, Sir Grey . . 


“What! I will teach you to sign something else besides bills 
on Russia,” 
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| Vicarious Patriotism. 
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JOHN BULL: ‘‘If you're fishing for peace, William, try this . 


/CHARACTER SKETCH./ 
THE RIGHT HON.GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


“ There is in Ireland an Evil Entity which never repents, but always tempts, which is the implacable 
enemy of the Irish race. His enmity and hatred against the liberties and rights of the Irish people is from 
of old. The Old Serpent, the Tempter, the Principle of Evil in Ireland, has yet another alias. It is there 
known as Ascendancy, and it masquerades as Loyalty, but in reality it is in very truth a thing of the Devil 
if indeed it be not the Devil himseff—a conclusion which seems naturally to follow from the saying that a 
tree is known by its fruits.” —W. T. STEAD, March, 1905. j 


WE print below a Character Sketch of the Right Hon. George Wyndham by our late 
Chief. This was written in 1903y when Mr. Wyndham, in the heyday of his career, was 
piloting his Land Bill through the Commons. It must be borne in mind that one of the 
fruits mentioned above was the cutting off, on the threshold of what promised to be a 
brilliant career, of one whom many people prophesied would be the future Prime Minister 
of England. 

The Devil of Ascendancy has fought on all occasions against any settlement in 
Ireland from fear that he would lose his Ascendancy. 

Of the many examples of his evil doings one of the most noteworthy is that which led 
to the downfall of Mr. Wyndham. In 1905 Sir Antony MacDonell, as Under-Secretary, 
tried to introduce his ‘‘ devolution ”’ principles. -At once the Devil arose and demanded 
his resignation. For some reason which has never been fully explained the Devil was baulked 
of his prey, but to appease his wrath the Secretary for Ireland was sacrificed by the leaders of 
the Party then in power. | 

At present the Devil of Ascendancy is raging anew, but as he can get no support 
from those in power at Westminster he is employing different methods, and, feeling that 
he is on the verge of being cast forth altogether, he rages up and down the country with 
threats of rebellion and armed resistance. Happily England has come to realise the evil 
part he has always played in the settlement of Irish affairs, and is determined to end his 
reign for ever. But it is well to remember that the persons, who are now attempting 
to stir up England to support Ulster in her implacable attitude towards any effort which 
would give Ireland peace and settlement, are the same persons at whose behest Mr. 
Wyndham’s career was cut short almost at its commencement. 


HEN England was a nest 
of singing birds, in the 
spacious days of great 
Elizabeth, George Wynd- 

3 ham would have been more 
at home than in the mechanical age of Vic- 
toria and of Edward. In the dull, prosaic 


alas, concealed from our gaze by the purple 
mist, ‘‘ the dusk of centuries and of song.” 
But those who— 


; love the twilight that surrounds 
The borderland of old romance; 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance, 
And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 


lobbies of the House of Commons his pic- 
turesque and graceful figure seems out of 
place. He is a palpable anachronism. His 
proper place is rather among the Faerie 
knights ‘‘ ycladd in mightie armes and silver 
shielde,’’? who-were ever ‘‘ pricking on the 
plaine,’’ bound on some great adventure, the 
release of some imperilled damozel, the slay- 
ing of loathly dragons, or the deliverance of 
some forlorn captive. In truth, he is a 
“very perfect gentil knight,” whose pre- 
sence savours of the days of chivalry, now, 


And ladies ride with hawk or wrist, 


find in George Wyndham a constant spring 
of glad content. : 

Believers in the doctrine of Reincarnation 
might find much to confirm them in their 
faith by the reappearance in the reign of 
Victoria of characters familiar in the Court 
of Spenser’s Gloriana, ‘‘ That greatest, 
glorious queene of Faery lond.’’ General 
Gordon was such an one, not unworthy to 
be compeer of Sir Philip Sidney. Cecil 
Rhodes was another of a different type, more 
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akin to the adventurers, half knight, half 
buccaneer, who swept the Spanish main. 
Arthur Balfour is a third, Lady Warwick a 
fourth, Lord Esher a fifth ; and a sixth, more 
distinctively Elizabethan than them all, is 
George Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

Of all the Elizabethan poets, after 
Shakespeare—who was not of any age, but 
for all time—there is none greater, none in- 
deed so great as Edmund Spenser. Nothing 
in literature recalls so vividly the radiant 
dawning of poetry and romance as ‘“‘ The 
Faerie Queene.” 
for some new Spenser who would paint 
in similar immortal colour the life of 
our day, which, in its way, is instinct 
with quite as much heroism and chiv- 
alry as that of the sixteenth century, and 
whose verse would reflect with equal fidelity 
the ‘‘ medley of warring ideals and irrecon- 
cilable impulses ’’ which make up our life 
to-day as it made up the life of Spenser’s 
contemporaries. But as the new Spenser 
does not appear I have often found a plea- 
sure passing strange in reading into the old 
cantos the incidents and characters of con- 
temporary history. 

I remember, when Mr. Balfour became 
Irish Secretary, discovering a strange and 
subtle resemblance between him, as he ap- 
peared to his own party, and Spenser’s Sir 
Artegall, the Knight ‘of Justice whose 
adventures form the theme of the fifth canto. 
If Sir Artegall be the prototype of Arthur 
Balfour, then still more obviously George 
Wyndham was foreshadowed in the person 
of Sir Calidore, the Knight of Courtesy, 


whose adventures in the sixth canto imme- ` 


diately follow those of Sir Artegall in the 
fifth. The analogy is by no means so fanci- 
ful as might appear at first sight. As Mr. 
Balfour surrendered to Mr. Wyndham the 
task of expelling the demon of discontent 
and misery from Ireland, so Sir Calidore 
takes over from Sir Artegall the purstit of 
the Blatant Beast. Spenser’s description of 
Sir Calidore fits Mr. Wyndham perfectly :— 


But ’mongst them all, none was more courteous , 


knight 
Than Calidore, beloved over all; 
In whom it seemes that gentlenesse of spright 
And manners mvlde were planted naturall ; 
To which he adding comely guize withall 
And gracious speech, did steal men’s hearts away. 


And now, like his prototype, George Wynd- 


How often have I sighed - 


C6 


ham is “in travell on his way, Uppon an 
hard adventure love bestad.”’ 

Before the accolade conferred knighthood 
upon the warrior of the ages of chivalry, he 
spent six or seven years of his early man- 
hood in the duties of squire. So before our 
Sir Wyndham Calidore took his seat on the 
front Bench, he passed through a long and 
arduous apprenticeship. His father, the 
Hon. Percy Wyndham, the son of the first 
Lord Leconfield and his wife, Pamela Fitz- 
gerald, entered young George for the Army. 
He passed from Eton to Sandhurst, and 
from Sandhurst he entered the Guards 
before he was twenty-one. He received his 
baptism of fire in the African desert round 
Suakin in, 1885, where he is said to have 
served with sufficient distinction to justify 
confidence in his future career had he de- 
cided to remain in the Army. He elected, 
however, to forsake the tented field and to 
betake himself to politics. 

He became squire to Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland. The men 
were well matched. They were, if any- 
thing, rather. too much alike. Both were 
slender, spare and tall. Both were genial 
and débonnaire. Both were enthusiastically 
devoted to the work of Irish Administration, 
but neither ever showed any trace of the 
strenuous life which in reality they were 
leading. Mr. Wyndham had to read the 
newspapers for his Chief and write most of 
his letters. They worked together like hand 
and glove. They enjoyed their task, and 
never turned a hair all through the perilous 
times when the Plan of Campaign held the 


field, and it was common form to describe 


the gentle and philosophic Chief Secretary 
as the “‘ base, bloody, and brutal Balfour.” 
Both knight and squire had a saving sense 
of humour, through which now and then a 
glimpse of sterner stuff made itself visible. 
The famous telegram, ‘‘ Do not hesitate to 
shoot,” dates from the Balfour-Wyndham 
period. Whoever drafted it, there was pro- 
bably as much Wyndham in it as there was 
Balfour. Of his multifarious labours at the 
Castle there remains a small but suggestive 
literary memorial in the shape of a volume 
of letters, in which the private secretary 
fleshed his maiden sword, or lance, or his 
pen in replying to the innumerable attacks 
made upon Dublin Castle by its Nationalist 
assailants. There was vivacity, good 
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humour, and no little dialectical ingenuity, 
not to say sophistry, in these letters. The 
squire did his devoir gallantly, and no hos- 
tile knight came within hail of Dublin 
Castle without having to break a lance with 
the young and doughty squire of Sir 
Artegall. l 

In 1889, when twenty-six years old, Mr. 
Wyndham entered Parliament, being elected 
as Conservative member for Dover, a seat 
which he has held ever since, and which he 
seems likely to hold for the rest of his natural 
life. His first not- 
able speech was a 
reply to Sir W. Har- 
court’s criticisms of 
Mr. Balfour’s Land 
Bill of 1890. a 

He spoke with a 
certain distinction, 
but he did not at first 
catch the ear of the 
House. His ges- 
tures were a trifle too 
much for the nerves 
of his hearers. He 
had to learn restraint, 
to discipline himself, 
and to acquire the 
mastery of the 
House of Commons 
manner. He was 
too much of a fine 
young gentleman. 
His enemies sneered 
at him as a light- 
weight, a mere dilet- 
tante, who had better 
-Stick to his books, 
and leave politics 
alone. But those 
who had worked with 
him did not think so. He was appointed 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, and 
so began his connection with the department 
which in the dark year of 1900 he was 
destined to represent in the House of Com- 
mons. 
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one day Chancellor of the Exchequer—and 
habits of industrious application which en- 
abled him to master with comparative ease 
the intricate details of our Military adminis- 
tration. ` | 

In 1892, the Unionist administration 


The late Right Hon. George Wyndham, M.P. 


He had an instinct for figures— 
which made him sometimes dream of being’ 
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having gone stale, it was turned out, much 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Wyndham and his 
chief, who were weary of office and longed 
for the invigorating leisure of Opposition. 
It was in the next three years that Mr. 
Wyndham came under the spell of Mr. 
Rhodes. He went to South Africa, and in 
his long rides with Mr. Rhodes over the 
veldt he learnt something of the secret of the 
great African genius. He loved him as a 
man and he revered him as a leader, and 
when he returned to England, while some 
said that he was 
under the Rhodesian 
spell, Mr. Wynd- 
ham knew that he 
had found his soul. 
Like the rest of us, 
Mr. Wyndham de- 
plored the Raid; but 
not even the Raid 
could blot out from 
his heart the memory 
of the kindling in- 
spiration which he 
had gained from Mr. 
Rhodes. When the 
South African Com- 
niittee was appointed 
nominally to investi- 
gate, but really to 
hush up, the com- 
- plicity of Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the con- 
spiracy which had 
resulted so disas- 
trously, Mr. Wynd- 
ham was appointed 
-as the informal re- 
presentative of the 
Chartered Company. 
He was the only 
member of that historical Committee who 
did not miserably disappoint expecta- 
tions. Like the rest of his colleagues, 
he earned the encomium pronounced by 
Lord George Hamilton for refraining from 
pushing the inquiry the moment it 
threatened to compromise the good name 
of the Government; but, unlike the rest 
of them, he refused to set his name to 
the series of falsehoods which they digni- 
fied by the name of a Report. He did not, 
it is true, refuse to whitewash Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but hé refused tò complete the infamy 
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of that operation by blackening the character 
of Mr. Rhodes. 

The return of the Unionists to power did 
not lead at once to his appointment to office. 
He devoted his attention to journalism and 
to letters. He was one of Mr. Henley’s 
young men, he edited North’s ‘‘ Plutarch,” 
he edited a volume of Shakespeare’s poems, 
he wrote articles which were printed and 
poems which have not yet been exposed to 
the ordeal of publicity. He took an active 
part in organising the campaign in the Press 
in favour of the Outlanders of Johannes- 
burg, which in a few years was destined to 
culminate in a campaign of another sort. He 
had married the Countess of. Grosvenor, 
widow of the heir to the Dukedom of West- 
minster, and he took a delight in superin- 
tending the early studies of her only son. 

He remained a private member till Octo- 
_ ber, 1898, when on the promotion of Mr. 
Brodrick from the War Office to the Foreign 
Office Mr. Wyndham became Under-Secre- 
tary for War and took his seat on the Front 
Bench. His chief, Lord Lansdowne, was in 
_the Lords, and Mr. Wyndham was the 
spokesman and official representative of the 
Army in the House of Commons. Thus 
ended his period of probation. The Squire 
became a belted Knight, and Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Ministerial career may be said to have 
begun. 

Mr. Wyndham entered the War Office 
when the reputation of the British Army 
stood higher than it had done for many 
years. Lord Kitchener had just completed 
the reconquest of the Soudan. A campaign 
against innumerable difficulties had just 
been carried to a triumphant close. Khar- 
toum had been captured, and as a natural 
sequel the attempt of the French to bar the 
Cape to Cairo road by the occupation of 
Fashoda had been summarily and imperi- 
ously foiled. That within two short years 
the British arms should be covered with un- 
speakable humiliation, and that it would be 
necessary to array 400,000 British troops in 
South Africa in order to crush the resistance 
of 70,000 Boers, was happily hidden from 
the eyes of the young Minister when, with a 
blithe heart, he first took his seat on the 
Front Ministerial Bench in the House of 
Commons. The most censorious critic can- 
not lay upon his shoulders any of the 
responsibility for the series of misfortunes 
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that culminated in the catastrophe of the 
Black Week of December, 1899. 

Mr. Wyndham began his experience of 
war before. he attained manhood, before 
smokeless powder and long-ranging rifles 
transformed the art of war. He quitted the 
War Office when the lessons of a score of 
stricken fields in South Africa taught the | 
world that the old-time war, which had 
lasted from the discovery of gunpowder until 
our day, was a thing of the past. 

Mr. Wyndham’s work as Under-Secretary 
was marked by no special display of genius | 
before the war broke out in South Africa. 
He answered questions pleasantly, he ex- 
plained the Estimates lucidly, and defended 
the War Office gallantly. He acquired 
more of the style and manner of an official. 
He kept his gestures under control, he no 
longer got upon the nerves of the House. 
It was evident he knew the business of his 
department, he made no bad mistakes, he 
was courteous to all men, and grew daily in 
the favour and thé respect of the House of 
Commons. , 

It was not, however, till after the war 
broke out, and the prestige of the Army had 
been shattered by an almost uninterrupted 
series of defeats in South Africa, that Mr. 
Wyndham’s first great opportunity came. 
When he rose in February, 1900, in the de- 
bate on the Address, he had to confront a 
House smarting with bitter humiliation, 
angry with five months’ almost uninter- 
rupted reverses, and eager to find a scape- 
goat in the War Office. He had indeed a 
formidable task. The nation was beginning 
to fathom the depths of official ineptitude, 
and to appreciate the magnitude of the perils 
which encompassed the Empire. The air 
was thick with cries of anger, with clamorous 
alarms, and with confused counsels. The 
situation was such that it might well have 
daunted an experienced veteran. Mr. 
Wyndham met it with such lofty courage, 
such calm composure, such resolution and 
perspicacity as to amaze his friends and con- 
found his enemies. Never had he appeared 
to such advantage. His speech saved the 
Parliamentary situation. 

It is true that it did not save the military 
situation. No speechmaking could do that. 
But it convinced the House that the War 
Office must not be made the’ scapegoat—at 
least, not'just)then. He had a bad case, no 
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doubt. He had to defend a system which 
had been proved to be indefensible, and to 
make the best of the makeshift policy of 
meeting emergency by expediency. He 
could do nothing else. He was not the 
Chief of his Department. He was not even 
a member of the Cabinet. What was given 
to him to do was to make the best of a bad 
case—how bad even ‘its worst critics but 
dimly perceived at the time. And he did his 
best with a whole heart, and did it in such 
fashion as to disarm opposition and tide 
his colleagues over a most perilous crisis. 
From that time Mr. Wyndham was recog- 
nised as one of the most promising of the 
future rulers of the Empire. 

His health broke down, and he returned 
from a sick bed in March to move the Army 
Estimates. The work which the war threw 
upon the Under-Secretary was enormous. 
But there is great resilience in his constitu- 
tion, and he stuck to his post like a man until 
after the fall of Pretoria. Then, when the 
war was believed to be approaching its end, 
Mr. Wyndham was rewarded by being 
transferred from the Under-Secretaryship of 
War to the Chief Secretaryship of Irelan 
with a seat in the Cabinet. | 

When Mr. Wyndham found himself once 
again at Dublin Castle he felt that he was 
returning to his first love. Mr. Wyndham 
possesses one excellent qualification for the 
task of conciliating the Irish. He is 
descended, on the female side, in direct line 
of descent from one of the most famous of 


the martyrs who sacrificed their lives in the | 
Lord Edward 


cause of Irish independence. 
Fitzgerald, who died in prison from wounds 
received in resisting capture, was the great- 
grandfather of the present Chief Secretary. 
Pamela, Lord Edward’s daughter, was a 
kind of glorified Maud Gonne of her day, 
who made her house at Hamburg the rally- 
ing place of exiled patriots. She married 
the first Lord Leconfield, whose daughter is 
Mr. Wyndham’s mother. Besides this Irish 
blood there is a French strain in his blood, 
which still further sets him apart from the 
“ snub-nosed Saxons ” in whose name he is 
governing Ireland. 

On his appointment as Chief Secretary he 
found the country stirring with the throes of 
a great national revival. Government and 
people alike, although in very widely dif- 
ferent channels, were awaking to a sense of 
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the immense possibilities of the salvation 
which they had hitherto neglected. Mr. 
Horace Plunkett and the Agricultural De- 
partment had begun to discover that the 
genius of the Celtic race disposed the Irish 
to take kindly to that co-operative organisa- 
tion of agriculture which is alien to the stub- 
born individualism of the English farmer. 
And side by side with this, outdoing the offi- 
cial world in its zeal, was the great Celtic 
revival among the people—one of the most 
remarkable, unexpected and promising of all 
the national movements of our time. Forty 
years ago a great revival among the Protes- 
tants of Ulster had as its motive a passionate 
personal aspiration for the salvation of the 
individual soul. It produced salutary and 
lasting results in lives redeemed from vice 
and. crime and negligence. Drunkenness 
was diminished, and a new motive power 
was set to work in the hearts of the people. 
The same kind of revival is going on in Ire- 
land to-day. The difference is that the new 
revival is concerned with the salvation of a 
nationality, and not with the redemption of 
individual souls. The result in the national 
life is much the same. The lives of thou- 
sands have been transfigured, Study has 
taken the place of idleness; grammars have 
replaced playing-cards. On St, Patrick’s 
Day the Irish celebrate the restoration of 
their ancient language to its ancient dignity. 
The public-houses are shut up instead of 


being crowded. A new‘hope, a new motive, 


a new incentive—all these are visible in Ire- 
land. They find practical expression in the 
enthusiasm with which the Irish language is 
being studied everywhere. Hence the first 
test of Mr. Wyndham’s administration is his 
attitude in relation to the national revival. 
As might be expected, he passed the test 
triumphantly. Early in his career as Chief 
Secretary, when the language question came 
up for discussion in the House, Mr. Wynd- 
ham eagerly availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to declare his hearty sympathy with 
the revival. The Celtic Renaissance in Tre- 
land has a greater hold upon the people even 
than the United Irish League. What de- 
velopments it may have who can say? But 
for weal or for woe it has come to stay, and 
Mr. Wyndham gives it his benison. 

On his administration in Ireland there is. 
not much need to dwell. He began with a 
bad little blunder in seizing a paper which 
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had thrown mud at ‘‘ Ned Rex,” as the pro- 
fane Irish-Americans call His Gracious 
Majesty Edward VII., and he did not ex- 
actly endear himself to the Irish by his 
treatment of Sheridan, or by his revival of 
the Crimes Act for the purpose of giving a 
few representatives of a crimeless land the 
privilege of a sojourn in prison. On the 
other hand, he introduced an abortive but 
well-meant Land Bill, and appointed a first- 
class Under-Secretary in the person of Sir 
Antony McDonnell. There is no need to 
dwell upon these details of an administration 
which will be judged not by what it did in 
1901-2, but what it is trying to do in 1903-4. 

The essential point is that Mr. Wyndham 
is now baptised with a spirit of the Irish 
Revival. He believes in Ireland. He loves 
the Irish people. To his quick and sympa- 
thetic nature the witty and mercurial Celt is 
much more sympathetic than the more 
stodgy Englishman. Ireland, like the fair 
damozel in Spenser’s poem, has a singular 
fascination for the Sir Calidores and Sir 
Artegalls who stray within range of the 
magic of her charms. | 

The question of questions as to the imme- 
diate future is whether, if the Land Bill 
passes, Mr. Wyndham will have the courage 
to go forward and add a further extension of 
local self-government to the other schemes 
which he is incubating for the benefit of 
Ireland. That something will have to be 
done nobody knows better than Mr. Wynd- 
ham himself. We have governed Ireland in 
the past by the landlord garrison. The 
antagonistic interests of the two classes 
enabled us to act on the classic maxim, 
“* Divide et impera.” The aim of his Bill is 
to terminate that division. If it succeeds, we 
shall be confronted for the first time in the 
history of Ireland by a united nation. The 
younger occupants of the old castles and 
country houses in Ireland will take their 
natural position as leaders of the people, with 
whom their interest will be identical. In vain 
shall we try to keep the new wine of united 
and revived Nationalism in the shrunken 
bottle of Castle Government. Irish autonomy, 
in one form or another, is the necessary and 
inevitable corollary of the last legislative 
exploit of the Unionist Government. 

Of Mr. Wyndham as a man of letters I 
have said but little. The style, it is said, is 
the man. Mr. Wyndham’s style is a very 
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good style. Mr. Wyndham has written 
verse—which has not yet been printed—and 
prose, of which his best known work ts. his 
introduction to North’s Plutarch, published 
in the Tudor translations. His essay on 
Plutarch is a very finished and scholarly per- 
formance, lucidly written, with a great charm 
of styleandathorough mastery of his subject. 
_ As a speaker Mr. Wyndham is felicitous 
in his phrases. His description of the 
Liberal Opposition as a ‘‘ piebald party with 
a patchwork programme ’’-was as happy a 
taunt as any coined in recent years. He is 
not afraid of letting himself go. He does 
not forswear purple pages in his oratory, and 
he conveys to his hearers that pleasant sense 
of enjoying his own speeches; whereas the 
Duke of Devonshire always gives the im- 
pression that no one is So much bored in the 
audience as is the speaker on the platform. 
Mr. Wyndhan, as his speech at the Rodin 
banquet showed, can be as eloquent in 
French as in English. i 

He is a human creature, who is true to his 
friends, adored by his wife, and incapable of 
playing foul in politics or in anything else. 
When the obligations of friendship imposed 
upon him the duty of bearing witness for a 
Liberal friend, to the detriment of the pocket 
of.a Conservative M.P., he never hesitated. 
Friendship with him is superior to party. 
He is not without the ordinary failings of 
humanity. The Adonis of the Cabinet is 
sometimes said to fancy himself a little too 
much, which is not surprising in one who 


‘has never lacked the delicate homage of a 


bevy of fair ladies. But his men friends 
repudiate this as a calumny. He is a 
healthy, vigorous, delightful companion, 
joyous as a boy, and full of a boy’s abandon 
and good spirits. He eats too rapidly and 
smokes too much for the doctors, but his 
health is good; and, after all, if Mr. Cham- 
berlain can take no exercise and smoke 
cigars without end, Mr. Wyndham, who 
rides an hour every morning before break- 
fast, ought to be proof against the ill effects 
of his cigarettes. | 
If Mr. Wyndham were wise he would take 


warning by the fate of Polycrates. Let him 


throw away his ring, or whatever most 
cherished possession corresponds thereto. 
For all things have gone too well with him 
for mortal man. And the warning preserved 
by Herodotus still holds true. 
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We have great pleasure in giving our readers this month an article by Dr. H. B. Gray 
on the Reform of Secondary Education, accompanied by his authentic portrait. We offer 
our Sincere apologies to Dr. Gray for publishing in our last issue as his portrait that of the 
late Rev. Dr. Ker Gray. We also apologise to the relatives of the late Rev. Dr. Ker 
Gray for any annoyance they may have experienced owing to the mistake of the pho- 


tographer. 
DUCATIONAL reformers every- 
where have been looking forward 
with eager 
hope, and 


Bere “stalwarts ” 
—or those who have 
vested interests— 
with corresponding 
anxiety, to the birth 
of the educational 
measure which Lord 
` Haldane first pro- 
mised to the nation 
in January last. It 
may, 
seen the light of day 
before these lines are 
in print. 

Whatever be its 
scope, the one point 


which has excited. 


the hope of the one 
party and the 
anxiety of the other 
is the official pro- 
mise that for the first 
time in the history 
of English Educa- 
tion the Bill will 
form the basis of “‘a' 
national system.” 
The “‘ privileged ” 

Classes have, indeed, 


indeed, have — 
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always nourished an uneasy feeling that any 
step taken by the State to guide the lives of 


its citizens will sub- 
tract from their own 
ascendancy, while 
the experience of the 
Nonconformists in 
the “middle” 
classes has hitherto 
led them to the sus- 
picion that any 
action of the legisla- 
ture might show an 
undue leaning to- 
wards the interests 
of the Established 


- Church. 


Happily, the re- 
adjustment of 
political and reli- 
gious inequalities 
during the last half 
century has reduced 
the fears of the latter 
to vanishing point, 
and, in the sphere of 
secondary education 
at least, they are 
ready to join hands 
with the party of 
educational reform. 

The chief problem 
will undoubtedly be 
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how to deal with the vested interests of the 
ancient Universities and the older public 
schools. 

Half a century ago the late Cardinal J. H. 
Newman declared that it was almost hope- 
less to expect organic reform from within on 
the part of any institution which was finan- 
cially independent of public support, especi- 
ally when it not only enjoyed the advantage 
of historic and social prestige, but was also 
in a position to offer substantial gifts to 
those on the lower rungs of the educational 
ladder who were willing to be trained in 
accordance with its own traditional prescrip- 
tions. 

It has, indeed, been largely due to the 
stubborn immobility of these privileged 
institutions that educational chaos has pre- 
vailed so long in the region of secondary 
education. But the power of the ancient 


Universities has not been limited to the few 


who have accepted their benefactions. Ever 
since the establishment of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, in 1858, 
they have wielded an indirect but real 
domination over the Curricula of the whole 
of the secondary schools in the country, not 
one out of a hundred of whose alumni has 
had either the ambition or the means to take 
up residence in the two Universities. 

But this is not all. The Universities have 
set up the fetish of external examinations, 
before which not only adolescents but babes 
of 10-14 have been forced to fall down and 
worship. The public schools of all grades 
and types have during the last half-century 
adopted from the Universities this idolatrous 
worship, and have offered the enticement of 
scholarships by competitive examination to 
mere children, who begin to prepare for 
them soon after they are in their teens. And 
yet biologists are in practical agreement that 
such competitions involve a prematute strain 
which results in permanent mental injury 
and physical atrophy in after life. 

‘“ The pressure of these competitive exami- 
nations,” wrote Matthew Arnold forty years 
ago, ‘‘is to offer a premium for the violation 
of Nature’s elementary laws, and to sacrifice, 
as in the poor geese fatted for Strasbourg 
pies, the due development of all the organs 
of life to the premature hypertrophy of one.” 

But the mania for such tests of efficiency 
does not end with the children, though in 
that stage it is seen in its most pernicious 


aspect. The ludicrous complexity and multi- 
plicity of our examinations have also made 
us a laughing-stock among the ‘nations of 
Europe. 

Out of this educational chaos it is hoped 
and believed that Lord Haldane’s new Bill 
will provide some means of escape, and will 
bring a simple central light out of Cim- 
merian darkness. 

Another anomaly in our educational sys- 
tem is that there exists no organic or even 
indirect connection between the highest seats 
of learning and the highest scientific training 
for business life. 

This has been largely due to two causes :— 

(1) The predominance assigned both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, but particularly at 


Oxford, to the pursuit of the two dead lan- | 


guages, by the allocation of two-thirds of 
their prizes to proficiency in those studies; 
(2) Class-prejudice against embarking in 
any form of trade. 
Happily the second of these causes is’ 
rapidly disappearing under the combined 
influence of a plutocracy founded on com- 


mercial success, and of the pressure of the 
Nevertheless, a Uni-. 


motive—il faut vivre. 
versity whose stalwart sons claim that she 
should resist social and educational reform 
and should continue to ‘‘ whisper from her 
towers the last enchantment of the Middle 
Ages” is an institution which does not 
easily lend herself to the needs of a progres- 
sive and industrial age. And yet fifty years 
ago Herbert Spencer declared :— 


That which our Schools (and Universities?) leave 
almost entirely out we thus find to be that which 
most nearly concerns the business of life. 


tion which -men begin to acquire as best as they 
may after their education is said to be finished. 


On which pronouncement a modern 
American thinker makes the following — 
reflection :— 


It is a matter of eoramionpiae: knowledge that 
Spencer’s prophecy has come true, and that Eng- 
land is reaping in vanishing markets and a decay of 
commercial prestige the fruits of her neglect of 
scientific instruction. Yet even now she only 
hesitatingly acknowlédges that the causes of her 
industrial decline must be laid at the door of her 
short-sighted educational policy. 


It would exceed.the limits of this paper to. 


dwell on many other anomalies in our edu- 
cational system which nothing less powerful 


than the arm of the State can sweep away. 


But one thing, is certain. (Any future essays 
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industries ‘would cease were it not for the informa- 
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in educational reform must begin from the 
top and not from the bottom. And it will 
surely be a safe venture to prophesy that 
such a policy will dictate the scope of the 
forthcoming Bill. 

It was perhaps inevitable that when, in the 
middie of the last century, an attack was 
made on ‘‘ the empire of ignorance ’’ among 
the poorer classes, the assault should begin 
from below. In 1847 it was discovered that 
half the adult population of England could 
neither read nor write. Twenty years after- 
wards Lord Beaconsfield ‘‘ dished the 
Whigs ” by “ lowering the franchise to the 
man instead of raising the man to the fran- 
chise.” It thus became a matter of imme- 
diate and imperative necessity that we should 
proceed to ‘‘educate our masters.’’ The 
Educational Act of 1870, and subsequent 
measures, were the result. But, as an expo- 
sition of a scientific policy of education, a 
beginning was made at the wrong end. 

: The field of Secondary Education has 
meanwhile remained, not indeed an. educa- 
tional waste, but an area into which the 
educational farmer has, for the past fifty 
years, been flinging experimental seeds in 
_ such indiscriminate profusion that they have 
choked and atrophied each other in their 
competitive struggle to attain maturity. No 
wonder that they have brought forth no edu- 
cational fruit to perfection. The wonder is 
that they have, in spite of overcrowding, pro- 
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duced ‘‘ in spots ’’ such comparatively excel- 
lent results as have been achieved. No 
wonder again that the very projects, noble 
enough in their conception, which have been 
made for the educational progress of the 
poorer classes have not seldom proved an 
occasion of stumbling. The educational 
ladder which was set up “‘ from the gutter to 
the University °” has hitherto been a com- 
parative failure, because the rungs have 
been insecurely fitted. The obstacles in the 
way of a promising elementary school boy 
climbing from the bottom to the top have 
proved insuperable in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred. In other words, most of the 
scholarships awarded at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by aid of which alone a student can 
gain the benefit of a University education, 
are bestowed only on such as can afford a 
preparatory training at institutions, or with 
tutors, that demand fees far out of the reach 


of the poorer classes. It was not surprising . 


to hear recently that out of 287 students hold- 
ing scholarships at Oxford only three had 
come from elementary schools. 

It is not too much to hope, and indeed to 
expect, that these and similar inequalities, 


= 


which at present serve as ‘‘ the invidious bars 


of birth,” may be broken down by the forth- 
coming measure, to which many educational 
reformers look forward with hope, if not with 
confidence, as the golden dawn of a new 
educational era. 


J 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


By MISS KATE STEVENS. 


Lord Hafdane has expressed the opinion that the following is “a very good article on a question of 
supreme importance.” 


T is evident that some great recon- 
structive change in the National system 
of English education is at hand. In 
spite of several attempts to pass Educa- 
tion Bills on the part of the Govern- 
ment, there has been no fundamental change 
since the Balfourian Acts of 1902 (London 
1903). Dynamic forces in this direction 
have long been at work. The report of the 
Joint Committee on Physical Deterioration, 
the Report of the Poor-Law Commission, 
and the successive reports on Medical Inspec- 
tion, have all been productive of a growing 


conviction that all is- not well with our 
National system of Education. The feeding 
of necessitous children, medical inspection, 
the valuable work of the school nurse, and 
the aid of the Care Committees have greatly 
improved the conditions of school work, 
especially in the poorer districts of our towns. 

In face of the wastage of life and character, 
the rapid deterioration of physique, the 
slackness and shirking of steady hard work 
so often shown—in the lack of grit and grip 
and adaptability, and jin frequent changes 
of occupation,’\when ‘we find ex-pupils 
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among, first the unemployed, and then 
among the unemployable—we are forced to 
admit that there is something fundamentally 
wrong. The Inquiry into the Moral In- 
struction and Training in Schools empha- 
sised the fact that the weak link in the educa- 
tional chain was between the ages of 14-18. 
At 14 the boy or girl may, and generally 
does, leave the day school. He passes from 
under the personal influence and direct 
interest of his teacher. He loses the bracing 
effect of collective discipline and purposeful 
effort. He is left without regular occupa- 
tion, and he lacks the stimulus of praise or 
blame from one whom he respects as a just, 
if a strict, mentor. Even if he should later 
in life realise his real ignorance, and need of 
further education, he will have probably lost 
his habit of application and the power of con- 
centrated work. He thus becomes easily dis- 
couraged, and soon ceases his efforts at self- 
improvement. 

Local authorities have tried to grapple 
with this difficulty by means of continuation 
schools and classes, but is it to be wondered 
at that, after a hard day’s work, the young 
people have little strength, and often less 
inclination, to spend two or three evenings at 
educational work? Unless the employers 
grant time off, or some other incentive is 
offered, there is not much hope of success. 
Private enterprise and philanthropic effort 
have done much in the establishment. of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. Perhaps the most 
signal success has attended the Scout move- 
ment. Here effective organisation, self- 
discipline, hard work, combined effort for the 
general good, under enthusiastic leadership 
and sympathetic oversight, have accom- 


plished wonders and taught us much. They. 


have proved that our young folk enjoy lead- 
ing useful and well- disciplined lives, where 
they feel that each individual is an effective 
and necessary part of the whole. Such 
Organisations provide safe outlets for the 
vigour and bubbling energies of young life 
and its enthusiasms. The young people who 
have fallen under such good and helpful 
influences have been incalculably benefited, 
but what about those who have never been 
reached by such agencies? It is these who 
most need a helping hand and firm guidance 
until, by continued practice, good habits of 
life and conduct have been ingrained. 
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Hence the urgent need for a measure to 
enforce compulsory attendance at classes pro- 
vided for the further education of those who 
leave the day school at the age of 14 to follow 
some occupation. Facilities should be given 
by employers, in order that all should have 
the chance of attending suitable classes 
during the day or early evening for two or 
three sessions a week, up to the age of 18. 

We look forward with confident anticipa- 
tion to the extension of medical inspection, 
to the establishment of dental and other 
school clinics, for the more effective ‘‘ fol- 
lowing-up’’ treatment; to an increasing 
number of open-air schools and classes, and 
of vacation schools. There is need for thé 
provision in each school of.a room for the 
use of the doctor and nurse at the medical 
inspection. All schools should be provided 
with a couch. It is intolerable that, in the 
case of sudden illness of teachers or scholars, 
the patient must lie upon the floor! There 
is urgent need for smaller classes in the ele- 
mentary schools throughout the country~ 
The London County Council has worthily 
led the way in this respect, and is gradually 
reducing the size of the classes in its schools 
to a maximum of 40 in the senior and of 48 
in the infant departments. This is in the best 
interests of both teachers and children. 

The shortage in the supply of teachers, of 


the right kind, is a serious menace to the- 


efficient staffing of the schools. Better 
salaries, especially in the matter of a higher 
maximum for assistants, are needed'in many 
quarters. These, where given, together with 
the increased amount of the State Superan- 
nuation (especially where there is a good 
supplementary scheme, as in London and 
other large towns), have improved the pros- 
pects for teachers, but not to the extent of 
attracting an adequate supply of the best 
material. 

It is not merely a matter of material 
prospects that influences parents in their 
objection to teaching as a profession for their 
children. The fact that so many teachers 
break down from the strain of the work, 
especially from neurasthenia, becomes an 
important factor in the matter. It is the 
haunting sense of being expected to get 
through more work than can possibly be 
well done, in the time, which worries many 
conscientious teachers. 
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Local authorities are so heavily burdened 
financially that they often feel compelled to 
seize any loophole that seems to offer a reduc- 
tion of expense. 

The inevitable answer to all these, and 
many other difficulties, is that more money 
is needed. All parties and shades of educa- 
tional opinion concur in the demand for 
increased Treasury grants. At present the 
proportion of the cost of the schools which 
has to be provided by the local authorities 
is overwhelmingly large in comparison with 
that portion provided by the State. Public 
opinion is being awakened on the matter, 
and if some non-political, non-sectarian body 
of educationists, both men and women, 
would hold a series of public meetings, in 
which these urgent matters might be placed 
before the public, as a straight issue, it is 
more than likely that the parents, the grown- 
up pupils, and all who are acquainted directly 
with the schools, would unite in an impera- 
tive demand, and thus give the Government 
the necessary driving force to pass a measure 
of substantial help and reform. This would 
seem to point to the desirability of a body of 
people being directly elected for educational 
purposes alone. As time goes on there will, 
of necessity, be an ever-increasing number 
of citizens who have a first-hand knowledge 
of the practical working of these schools. 

Educationists have come to see that for 
a truly national system of education, primary 
and secondary education—at least in the 
State-aided schools—must be continuous. 
The two sets of schools are becoming more 
and more contributory and supplementary 
to each other. * 


Other reforms needed may be briefly men- 
tioned: as the abolition of half-time for all 
children under the age of 14; the ultimate 
raising of the school-leaving age to 15. The 
status of the teaching profession should be 
raised, not only academically, by the 
encouragement of training and in the taking 
of University degrees, but, above all, by the 
gradual elimination of the Supplementary 
and the Uncertificated Teacher. 

More women teachers are needed as 
Assistant Inspectors under the Board of 
Education, especially for the inspection of 
infant schools. | 

In order to lessen the ever-increasing 
burden of clerical work in the schools, woula 
it not be possible for the Board of Education 
to sanction ‘* cadet ° teachers for that pur- 


pose? Students having just left the training 


college, or *‘ unattached ” teachers, might be 
thus usefully employed, they being also used | 
to supply the place of any absent teacher on 
the staff. These teachers would get accus- 
tomed to the school routine and pick up a 
good deal of useful and miscellaneous know- 
ledge, which, once shut up as a responsible 
teacher in a classroom, would not be so easily 


- gained. A good grasp of a school as a whole 


is very helpful and broadening. 
Much attention has lately been called to 


“the need for larger and better-equipped play- 


grounds for many schools. 

Finally, we must not lose sight of the all- 
important question of the personality of the 
teacher and the atmosphere of the school; it 
is the moral and spiritual forces behind the 
teacher which matter so much. 


Next month we shall continue to discuss the subject of 
Education, and hope to publish a contribution from the 


pen of Mr. A. C. Benson. 


Our readers’ opinions would 


be especially welcomed. 


‘THE UNIVERSITIES AND A 


BUSINESS 


DIPLOMA. 4 


By H. E. MORGAN. 


HE University man in business! 
Ask any broad-minded don at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge what he thought 
of the proposal, and he would tell 
you that many of the men who 
passed through his hands were not only fittea 
for business careers, 
but were ready and > 


anxious to adopt 
them; that there 
were notable ex- 


amples of men who 
had gone forth into 
the commercial 
world and becòme 
conspicuous suc- 
cesses. Follow up 
your question by the 
suggestion that, in 
view of this fact, a 
small corner should 
be found in the 
University curricu- 
lum for business, 
and it is even money 
that you will be met 
either with mild sur- 
prise or cool dis- 
couragement. Here, 
in the greatest com- 
mercial country in 
the world, in the. 
centre of an Empire 
whose present life 
and past glory are. 
more than one-half 
a reflection of its success in trade, our two 
principal Universities have utterly ignored 
the necessity for any special commercial 
training for the young men under their 
charge. 

I have written elsewhere of the reasons for 
this neglect. Briefly stated, they may be 
identified with a surviving sentiment of 
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feudalism which ascribes indignity to com- 
mercial pursuits and to a lingering mis- 
apprehension in some circles that business is 
synonymous with dishonesty. Itcan scarcely 
be necessary to combat such openly mistaken 
ideas or to do more than emphasise the fact 
that they encourage 
the belief that an 
overcrowded profes- 
sion with few open- 
ings is a more 
honest and respect- 
able occupation 
than a business 
career of endless 
opportunity. I have 
spoken also of the 
effect of this neglect, 
and pointed out how 
many clever men, © 
who, given the 
opportunities which 
business offers, 
might have made 
brilliant careers, 
have been con- 
demned to eke out 
an anonymous exist- 
ence in Government 
departments or in 
professions already 
fully stocked. Com- 
merce needs the best 
brains, and the men 
with the best brains 

l will find the best 
possible use for them in commercial life. 
Amongst those hundreds of young men who 
go yearly to our Universities may be found 
many who would be valuable assets in the 
business world, who would be attracted by 
the life, and who would make good. All 
that is needed is the vigorous extirpation of 
a die-hard prejudice—and training. The 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND A BUSINESS DIPLOMA. 


very fact that Oxford has recently discussed 


the introduction of a business diploma is. 


encouraging. It shows that somewhere or 
other in that ancient seat of learning a seed 
is planted which will one day come to 
fruition. 

Consider for a moment the type of man 
who is wanted in business. Endow him with 
the qualities which are likely to be of the 
greatest value to him. Give him an attrac- 
tive personality, physical strength, fairness, 
ideas and originality, alertness, logic, a 
power of reasoning, of clear and lucid expres- 
sion. Eliminate prejudice, slackness, nar- 
rowness, conceit and affectation—and though 
you have approached the ideal, you have not 
exceeded the bounds of possibility. The 
question then arises: Does the University 
training, broadly speaking, assist in the pro- 
duction of this man? I say, emphatically, 
yes. Without touching for the moment on 
examinations and examination subjects, but 
dealing merely with University life as an 
experience, I should say that no greater 
chance could be given to young men to 
develop an attractive personality than three 
or four years’ constant intercourse, in many 
phases of activity, in the most auspicious 
surroundings, with other young men amongst 
whom personality, above everything, makes 
for success. Physical strength, fairness and 
alertness are qualities undoubtedly developed 
under an all-important athletic régime. 
Ideas and originality, a power of reasoning, 
of clear and lucid expression, are qualities 
which, if they are not the direct result of a 
correct system of education, have every en- 
couragement in the atmosphere of a Univer- 
sity. Any undergraduate who takes an 
active part in any of those countless societies 
for the discussion of everything which 
abound at Oxford and Cambridge, or who 
acquires the faculty of public speaking in 
undergraduate assemblies, where dullness 
and prosiness are not for a moment tolerated, 
and where a man is expected to have 
something to say and to say it quickly, will 
by his knowledge of affairs thus acquired 
be so much the more valuable in commercial 


life. There is, unfortunately, another side | 


to the picture, and the business man may 
welf ask: “ What heavenly, or earthly, use 
to me would a man be, however well trained, 
who brought with him an inherited contempt 
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or an acquired distaste of business surround- 
ings?” The elimination of prejudice will 
be a very essential particular in the introduc- 
tion of a business education at the Universi- 
ties. These young men must be taught to 
see that it is just as honourable, and often far 
more profitable and interesting, to be a 
man of business than to be a lawyer or a 
civil servant. The Universities do .not con- 
sciously foster this prejudice against the 
commercial career, but they encourage it just 
as surely by remaining hopelessly out of 
touch with business life. 

In the creation of a business diploma will 
be found the best practical method of com- 
bating this prejudice, not only in the Univer- 
sities themselves but in those classes of 
society which feed the Universities. In 
offering a business training to their young 
men the authorities will, by that token, give 
the seal of their approval to the commercial 
career. That is the first important step. 

Without discussing educational principles, 


it may be barely stated that there is nothing 


anomalous in the Business Diploma as a 
corollary to a classical any more than to a 
mathematical education. I have in my 
mind at the moment the case of a young man 
who took a first-class honours degree in 
Classics and is now doing excellent work in 
the service of the Bank of Bengal. Some 


‘men are mentally better adapted to a literary 


than to a scientific training. As long as 
their best faculties are developed, everything 
will be well. Their future employer can 
afford to leave the preliminaries of their edu- 
cation to the expert, provided that, when 
they come to grips with the subject which is 
to form their life study, their minds are, in 
the best sense, receptive and creative. 
Except in those branches of commercial life 
where a long technical scientific training is 
necessary—lI speak, of course, of engineer- 
ing, chemistry, and the like—I do not sug- 
gest for a moment that this business training 
should form the exclusive study of a three or 
four years’ course. A man who had under- 
taken such a course would not in any sense 
be completely educated. Moreover, there 
would be a danger of his ideas becoming 
fixed, and considerable difficulty might arise 
when he came to apply them to realities. 
That is why I support emphatically this short 
post-graduate course in business as the best 
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possible cqjuipment which the Universities 
can provide for the young man who is to 
enter business. It will not be a complete 
business education, but no amount of paper 
work will teach him the routine of an office, 
no amount of general training will enable 
him to grasp the essentials of a particular 
business. He will come to the City still 
needing: a diploma in experience, which 
nothing but years of hard work will give 
him; but if he comes equipped with some 
small scientific knowledge of business sub- 
jects, if his mind has been prepared for the 
business life, he will have an advantage at 
the start which can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. 

Supposing our future business man to 
have taken his degree, either pass or honours, 
in the subject best suited to his temperament 
(it may be surmised that a degree in eco- 
nomics would naturally suggest itself). Let 
us consider for a moment the subjects of 
study which would then form the basis of 
his post-graduate course. Obviously it is im- 
portant that modern languages should be an 
essential feature of this business diploma. 
In the’ scheme drawn up at Oxford the 
student would be required to be familiar with 
at least one modern language besides his 
own. I would underline “al least,” and 
point out that a fluent familiarity with French 
or German would be a valuable asset in any 
business career. Then the student should 
know something of the principles of bank- 
ing, of finance; he should study trade move- 
ments and the causes underlying them. A 
thorough knowledge of commercial law, in- 
cluding the-law of contracts, would be of the 
greatest value. Most of us spend all our 
business careers in acquiring knowledge, and 
we acquire a good deal of legal knowledge, 
and pay very highly for its acquisition. The 
laws governing foreign exchanges and the 
principles of accounting are subjects that 
could be well included, and, by way of stimu- 
lating a general knowledge of industrial con- 
ditions, I suggest that a list of the best and 
most authoritative works dealing both with 
the science and the actualities of business 
should be set, and an essay on a commercial 
or industrial subject should form a part of 
the syllabus of examination. Supplementing 
this purely theoretical education, a valuabie 
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practical education in business methods could. 


be best assured by the student spending some 


part of each vacation in touch with a house 
of business. I cannot see that any great diffi- 
culty need arise in arranging this. The Jong. 
vacation at Oxford and Cambridge extends 
from June till October. Surely, out of this, 
two months could be spared for acquiring an 
inside acquaintance with some big firm? It 
would be easy for the University authorities | 
tc get into touch with the heads of businesses 
who would be willing, either for a small 
premium or in return for work done, to spare 
a little time to assist in teaching the young 
idea how to shoot-—straight. They would 
thus be brought into touch with the best 
available material for supplementing their 
junior staff, and the student would profit not 
only by the experience thus gained, but, 
supposing him to apply when he left the 
University for a position in another firm, by 
the testimonial as to his promise which he 
could obtain from the head of the firm to 
which he was apprenticed. | 

The whole matter is one which I commend 
to the serious attention both of the business 
community and the educational authorities. 
Some such step is urgently necessary if this 
country is to retain its trade supremacy. We 
cannot afford to continue to rob the commer- 
cial world of promising material any more 
than we can afford to let that promising 
material be any longer wasted. Competi- 
tion with other countries is growing, and will 
continue to grow. You have only to ask the 
business man in Canada what he thinks of 
the Old Country, and he will tell you that 
opportunities in the Dominion are every day 
falling. to the more alert American which 
could be seized, and more profitably seized, 
by the British manufacturer. We in business 
need keener, better educated, more live 
young men. We turn to the Universities to 
provide them, and the Universities say 
‘‘ Business is none of our business.’’. Can 
such a state of things be allowed to continue ? 
It will do so until the Universities wake up 
and provide a business education for their 
students, and until a properly constituted | 
employment bureau is established, bringing 
into touch the two worlds of education and 
commerce. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 
REVIEWS. 


KAISER : KEEPER OF THE PEACE. 


/ THE KAISER’S JUBILEE. 


THE entire June number of Nord und Siid is 
devoted to the Kaiser’s Jubilee. It contains a 
series of articles on the Kaiser’s reign in its 
political, scientific, literary, and other aspects. 

The opening article, by Max Graf Bethusy- 
Huc, deals with the life of the State during the 
last twesity-five years. At home, industry has 
developéd to international significance, so that 
the Empire has been compelled to adopt a 
world-policy and build a strong fleet, two prob- 
lems which the Kaiser has clearly grasped. 
Quicker, perhaps, than was expected, Ger- 
many has adapted herself to new conditions, but 
it may be her success has not made her the 
more beloved. The Kaiser recognised that for 
the full economic development of Germany a 
long period of peace was necessary, and conse- 
quently he has done his best to maintain the 
peace of the world. Nothing of significance 
takes place either in Germany or elsewhere 
which does not interest the Kaiser. No unpre- 
judiced observer of political life, however, can 
fail to see in the Kaiser a strong affirmation of 
modern life. . 


I AND THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 


A second article, by Ottomar Freiherr von der 
Osten-Sacken-Rhein, deals with the Kaiser as 
head of the Army. How the young ruler con- 
ceived his position towards the Army and the 
duty which lay before him, appears in the first 
words with which he greeted it. He said :— 


Thus we belong together, I and the-army, thus we 
are born for each other, and thus we will unceasingly 
hold together, whether in God’s will there be peace 
or storm ... and I vow always to remember that 
the eyes of my forefathers in the other world are 
looking down on me, and that I some day will 
have to give an account to them of the fame and 
honour of the army. 


And the Kaiser has kept his vow. Though 


it has been denied to him to lead Young Ger- 


many’s Army to new victories, he has never 
failed to do what was necessary to make victory 
again possible should the necessity for fighting 
arise. In no other country in the world are the 
troops so thoroughly trained and equipped fof 
war, and not only the troops, but the leaders, 
from the lowest to the highest in command. 


This article is followed by one glorifying the 
navy. Admiral Biichsel attributes the great 
strength of the navy to-day to the unremitting 
labours (often misunderstood) of the Kaiser. 
From the time that Germany acquired Heligo- 
land he has never ceased to show that a strong 
fleet was necessary for the Empire’s economic 
interests. Such an enormous task as the per- 
fecting of the navy could never have been 
accomplished but for the firm conviction of its 
pressing necessity and the warm interest of the 
Kaiser recognisable at every stage. 


A PERIOD OF PROSPERITY. 


The place of honour in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau for June is accorded to an appreciation of 
the Kaiser’s life-work by Herr Gottlob Egelhaaf. 
The writer remarks that if a comparison of the 
condition of the foreign relations of the Em- 
pire in 1888 with that of the present time were 
to be instituted it must be admitted that the 
patriotism of the Germans has been extended 
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Listige Blétter.] [Berlin. 
Friedrichstrasse Railway Station. Liistige Blatter.) (Berlin. 
The King called and everybody came, ATHE GUARDIAN OF THE TEMPLE OF JANUS (William II.) to 
i KEN . ee Sale f England, France, and Russia: ‘‘ As far as I am concerned the 
b Ee ORD Ei moa a aa Temp!e will remain shut; but if I were to open it—it would 
a gape indeed.’ 


{Munich. 


Simplicissimus.] | 

The Wedding in Beriin. Uik.) | Berlin. 
" Be happy, children! I can now wipe the year 66 from The Listening France. 

the slate. l MARIANNE: "Are they drinking to Friendship, or are they 


(Hanover was conquered by Prussia in 1866.) just simply drinking ?"’ 
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and strengthened. The army is regarded in 
ever wider circles as the protector of the coun- 
try and as an educational institution of the first 
rank. National questions receive national 
answers. What is true of the army is equally 
true of the fleet. In not a few departments Ger- 
man science takes the first place in the world. 
The industrial growth of the country has 
assumed gigantic proportions. The population 
has increased from 42 to 66 millions. The birth- 
rate, though decreasing, averages 31 per 1,000, 
against 26 in England and 19 in France. Agri- 
culture has prospered and it supplies Germany 
with 95 per cent. of her necessary food, though 
prices have risen considerably. The German 
railways total 60,000 kilometres, 230,000 ships 
pass in and out of*the harbours annually, and 
the commerce of Hamburg is exceeded by Lon- 
don only. In the production of sugar Germany 
stands first with two million tons, and potash is 
almost exclusively a German possession. In the 
production of iron Germany is second only to 
the United States, in that of coal she takes the 
third place after the United States and Eng- 
land. It has been stated in the Reichstag that if 
the recent growth of trade be maintained Ger- 
many in this respect will surpass England in ten 
years and occupy the first place. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF THE LORD. 

If there is one thing more than another 
characteristic of the Kaiser it is the many-sided- 
ness of his interests. From the days of his 
youth he has been interested in art and has 
never been afraid to express his own views in 
relation to it. He is equally interested in his- 
tory and likes to weave its lessons into his 
speeches. Like his grandfather, he considers 
himself ‘‘ an instrument of the Lord ’’; kingship 
by the grace of God is to him a living fact, the 
source of great strength, and a matter of serious 
responsibility. Whatever be the future verdict, 
it must be recognised he has always done his 
best for his people‘and he has maintained peace 
for twenty-five years. 

The Arena of Stuttgart publishes a series of 
articles in Heft 12 on the Kaiser, some family 
and personal, others dealing with the army and 
navy, etc., during his reign. 

Tue Fortnightly Review for July contains a 
retrospect of the Emperor William’s reign, 
written by Dr. Louis Elkind, the editor and 
translator of the Emperor’s speeches. The writer 
gives many interesting particulars of the Kaiser’s 
immense fortune, and traces his intense activity 
to the happiness of his married life. . Dr. Elkind 
says :— 

The Kaiser, free of those distressing anxieties 
which are the lot of the man of unhappy domestic 
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life, has been able to devote his full energies and 
intellectual capacities to state and public affairs, to 
his numerous official and semi-official duties. He has 
had the time and the strength to do many things 
himself which in less fortunate circumstances he 
would have had to delegate to the care of others. 
Hence his manifold activities. Hence, too, his pro- 
pensity of interesting himself directly in a great 
variety of important topics. e 


V 
REPLY TO SIR MAX WAECHTER. 
` IN the Deutsthe Revue for June Admiral F. 
Hofímann replies to the article, by Sir Max 
Waechter, on England, Germany, and the Peace 
of Europe, which appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review and in the Deutsche Revue for May, 
and which was noticed on page 469 of the May 
issue of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

If Sir Max Waechter would prepare the way 
for a union of England and Germany, says the 
writer, he should not propose a great campaign 
of propaganda in Germany, for Germany has 
no need of it. Rather he should exhort his 
countrymen to drop England’s claim to com- 
mercial supremacy, which means supremacy at 
sea. He seems to believe that Germany has - 
built a fleet merely to assure her own supremacy 
on the sea. He quite forgets that the British 
fleet was always more than twice as strong as 
the German, and that Germany, in building her 
fleet, only desires to protect her harbours and 
her commerce and to assure herself a place in 
the sun on the sea and across the seas. It isa 
mistake for Sir Max Waechter to refer to the 
rapid growth of the German fleet as justification 
for England’s distrust of Germany. To-day the 
English fleet is about three times as strong as 
the German. England, not being willing to give 
up certain privileges or to abandon her supre- 
macy of the sea, is endeavouring to shift the 
blame for her high standard and the necessary 
expenditure to other shoulders.. Every German 
would greet with joy the possibility of an under- 
standing with England. Germany is not less 
ripe than England for a close union of both 
countries. But for the sake of her self-respect 
and the permanency of such a union, Germany 
must be allowed to make one condition—namely, 
that the adjustment of the balance must apply tc 
other departments, especially the position on the 
sea. When England is quite serious about the 
matter and prepared to concede commercial 
rights and the possibility of German colonial 
expansion, rights which she claims for herself, 
it will not be difficult for an Anglo-German 
understanding to find expression in a form to 
satisfy the natural feelings of the hearts on both 
sides. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


J GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIAL 
PARTNER OR ALLY? 


In the July number of the Fortnightly Review 
Archibald Hurd discusses the question of the 
relations between the Mother Country and the 
Dominions—-whether, as he puts it, they are to 
be partners or allies, and if partners is Britain 
to be an “‘ active ” or ‘“‘ sleeping ’’ partner? It 
is a mournful and pessimistic article, and a 
good part of it brings up the old plea that unless 
we give trade preference to the colonies we 
shall lose them. His theory is that the colonies 
do not care about providing warships to secure 
Britain, but that— 


So far as can be judged from speeches delivered 
by Mr. Allen and other Dominion Ministers, the aim 
is to secure the co-operation of New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, and eventually South Africa, in 
the elaboration of a force definitely tied to the Pacific 
—an anti-Asiatic Fleet. The hope is that New 
Zealand, Canada, and South Africa, following the 
Commonwealth’s example, will each provide what 
is called a fleet unit, consisting of one, or possibly 
two, Dreadnoughts in association with a few cruisers 
and half a dozen or more destroyers. Each of these 

_units would be built, equipped, maintained, and 
manned by the individual Dominion, and would be 
under its sole control. 


The consequence of this would probably be 
that they may throw over the Admiralty at any 
time when they have gained sufficient naval 
knowledge, and organise this navy for their own 
use-—that is to say, for use in Asiatic waters 
alone :— 


We are witnessing the development of an empire, 
aggressive in policy and dangerously weak in all the 
elements of defence, within the greater empire, and 
if under existing conditions the inner empire makes 
its own defensive arrangements for the patrol of a 
specific ocean, in definite denial of the homogeneity 
of the seas and of the ubiquity of the British naval 
force which moves upon those seas, then we may be 
sure that in years to come the naval and military 
power of the States constituting this inner empire 
will be tied to the Pacific, and will be unavailable for 
the whole world defence of the British Empire. In 
these circumstances, every tendency of policy will be in 
the direction of the substitution of a British Alliance, 
indefinite in its terms, for a British partnership; and 
an alliance may be terminated at any moment. If 
the principle that ‘‘ defence, like charity, begins at 
home ” is preached and practised in the Dominions, 
it can be no long time before it is preached and 
practised in the Mother Country. 
disruption. 

This claim for a definite alliance is surely 
unnecessary, and shows the distrust in our 
colonies which is an unfortunate feature of the 
propaganda for Imperial Preference. 


This way lies 


A 
/ PARTY TREMORS. % - 


“ WiLL the Government Survive?” is the 
title of an article in the Contemporary Review 
by Mr. Harold Spender. In his opinion they 
will, though it would be quite possible for the 
Opposition to turn them out if they took up a 
certain line of action :— 


If the Opposition were willing to compromise now 
over Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, the 
country might easily wreak upon the Government an 
unreasonable vengeance for their grievances under 
the compulsory clauses of the Insurance Act. Such 
a result occurred in 1874 after three years’ application 
of the Education Act of 1870, and it. might occur 
again in 1914. 

But once more it seems probable that the Opposi- 
tion will convert the misfortune of the Government 
into a blessing. For there are times when all 
Governments go slack and require an electric shock 
if they are to revive their powers. The furious on- 
slaught of the last few weeks has given to the 
Liberal Party precisely that shock, while it has once 
more encouraged the Opposition to that point of 
foolish insolence which brought them the calamities 
of 1910. The undoing of the present Opposition lies 
in their contempt for their enemies. A concession 
at any point—a willingness to pass one single big 
Liberal measure—would probably bring the Tories 
back. But they follow no policy except that of 
Pharaoh. They still refuse to recognise or remedy 
one single grievance of one single section of the 
great Coalition arrayed against. them. As long as 
they keep up this uncompromising hostility to all 
these grievances at once, the Tories ensure the 
solidity of that Coalition, which, although it fills 
them with gusts of insane rage, is yet one of the 
mightiest achievements of modern Liberal states- 
manship. 

What the Liberal Party wants is a strong 
aggressive action on some progressive policy, 
and the best way is for Mr. Lloyd George to 
‘bring in his Land Policy as soon as possible :— 


At the end of 1912 the party as a whole were very 
much infected with a desire for repose. A pro 
longed Session had wearied the rank and file. By- 
elections were going well. MiniSters were worn out 
with the piloting of a whole series of big Bills that 
had to be pushed through to avail them of the pro- 
visions of the Parliament Act. ‘‘ Why not leave well 
alone? ’? was the general cry of the Lobbies. ‘‘ Let 
Lloyd George keep quiet! ”’ 

The result was that the Tories tried to steal 
a march on the Government on the land ques- 
tion, so that now— 


Mr. Lloyd George, this time urged on by the party 
instead of being held back, and now at last extri- 
cating himself from the poisonous entanglement of 
Marconi slander, is preparing to take the field. We 
may prophesy without any temerity that, when once 
these practical schemes come to birth, all the mimic 
shadows of Tory reform will disappear. 
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Yet another prophecy may be made. As soon as 
Liberals have these aims clearly defined before them, 
a new spirit will come over them. . - A clear 
policy, clearly defined, with the object of making this 
country a better and nobler living ground for the 
people will rally the party to new efforts and new 


triumphs. 
ee 


/ THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
AN OBSOLETE SHIBBOLETH. 


Crisp criticism of this famous doctrine is a 
feature of Hiram Bingham’s article in the 
Atlantic Monthly. We print President Monroe’s 
words on the most universally accepted foreign 
policy that America has ever had :— 


The American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonisation by European Powers. ... 
We should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. 
But with the Governments who have declared their 
independence, and maintained it, and whose indepen- 
dence we have, on great consideration, and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European Power, in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States. ‘ 


HOW EUROPE SUFFERS. 


Is this doctrine worth while? Mr. Bingham 
is sure it is not, and explains what it involves :— 


By letting it be known in Europe that we shall not 
tolerate any European intervention or the landing of 
European troops on the sacred soil of the American 
Republics, we assume all responsibility. We have 
declared, in the words of Secretary Olney, that the 
United States is ‘‘ practically sovereign on this con- 
tinent, and that its fiat is law upon the subject to 
‘which it confines its interposition.” Therefore 
European countries have the right to look to us to do 
that which we prevent them from doing. A ourious 
result of this is that some of the American Republics 
float loans in Europe, believing that the United States 
will not allow the Governments of their European 
creditors forcibly to collect these loans. 

Millions of dollars of such loans have been made in 
the past. It is perfectly evident that many of these 
loans cannot be repaid; that the time is coming when 
the creditor nations will look to us as the policeman, 
or ‘‘ elder brother,” of the Western Hemisphere, to 
see to it that the little boys pay for the candy and 
sweetmeats they have eaten. Is it worth while that 
we should do this? 


INSULTING TO LATIN-AMERICA. 


From the Latin-American point of view the con- 
tinuance of the Monroe Doctrine is insulting, and is 
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bound to involve us in serious difficulties with our 


neighbours. We seem to be blind to actual conditions 
in the largest and most important parts of Latin- 
America, such as Brazil, Argentina and Chile. We 
need to arouse the average citizen to study the com- 
mercial situation and the recent history of those three 
Republics. Let him ponder on the meaning of 
Brazil’s one hundred million dollars of balance of 
trade in her favour. Let him realise the enormous 
extent of Argentina’s recent growth and her ability 
to supply the world with wheat, corn, beef and 
mutton. Let him examine Chile’s political and eco- 
nomic stability. Let him ponder whether or not these 
nations are fit to take care of themselves, and are 
worthy of being included in an alliance to preserve 
America for the Americans, if that is worth while, 
and if there is any danger from Europe. Let him ask . 


himself whether or not the ‘‘ A.B.C.” Powers—that ` 


is, the Argentine, Brazilian, and Chilean Govern- 
ments—deserve our patronising, we-will-protect-you- 
from-Europe attitude. 


eee 


J INSURANCE DISCREPANCIES. 


WRITING in the Englishwoman for July 
Juliette Heale shows the need of Women’s In- 
surance Societies, which she says should be 
entirely staffed by properly trained women. 

The writer believes the framers of the 
National Health Insurance Act fondly hoped 
women would not have enough arithmetic to 
note the discrepancy between 7s. 6d. for 8d. 
and ros. for 9d. Some figures of the cost of 
Post Office annuities are given. At fifty years 
of age, a man pays £1 11s. rod. less than it 
costs a woman of the same age to purchase a 
Post Office annuity of £1. For an annuity of 
£100 a woman, out of her half-wage, has thus 
to save about £160 more than a man, the rea- 
son being her supposed greater longevity. On 
the other hand, the Post Office tables for life 
insurance show that a man and a woman at the 
age of fifty may insure for £100 to be paid at 
death or at the age of sixty-five by the payment 
of a yearly premium of £6 13s. Since the 
woman is expected to live longer and have a 
much greater chance of completing her pay- 
ments, and the insurance company in her case 
has a better chance of retaining longer the 
#100 with its yearly interest, ought not the 
shorter-lived man to pay a higher premium? 
But he does not—in Government insurance. 
The poorer woman pays to the uttermost far- 
thing and the richer man is excused his pay- 
ments when it comes to handing over the lump 
sum at death. In conclusion, the writer urges 
women to set up their own annuity and insurance 
societies. Their purer, more ordered and longer 
lives should be an asset to them, and not a dis- 
advantage exploited for the benefit of the other 
sex. 
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_/ THE MALAY STATES BATTLE- 
SHIP NOT A “GIFT.” \ 


Tue offer and the acceptance of the gift of 
the Federated Malay States of a battleship was a 
return to the policy which lost us the American 
colonies, says A. MacCullum Scott in an article 
in the Contemporary Review. In dealing with 
this matter it must be remembered that the 
Malay States are not a Crown Colony, but are 
independent States in peculiar treaty relations 
with the British Sovereign :— 


Indirectly, however, the power of the Imperial 
authority is, in practice, no less absolute in the 
Federated Malay States than in a Crown Colony. 
The whole Civil Service of the States is appointed 
by the British Colonial Office. In every question of 
administration the native rulers are ‘‘ advised ’’ by 
British officials, and if they refuse to accept that 
advice they are confronted by a Council which has 
complete control over legislation and finance, and in 
which every member, with the exception of them- 
selves, is appointed by the British Colonial Office. 
In fact, the Government of the Federated Malay 
States is a Constitutional Government responsible, 
not to the people of these States, but to the British 
Colonial Office. From the point of view of the 
inhabitants it is autocratic and absolute; from the 
point of view of the Imperial authority it is Con- 
stitutional, and, by virtue of the powers exercised 
by the Colonial Secretary, the Imperial Parliament 
has effective means of giving expression to its 
authority— 


so that the question involved in the offer and 
acceptance of the battleship— 


is the question of whether the principles upon which 
the Empire has been founded permit us to tax these 
subordinate States, Dependencies, Protectorates, or 
Crown Colonies for Imperial purposes outside them- 
selves. This transaction involves the abandonment 
of a great tradition of disinterestedness and trustee- 
ship upon which our Empire has been based 
throughout the nineteenth century—in fact, ever since 
the successful rebellion of the American colonies. 


The offer was made in the Federal Council 
by the Sultan of Perak, but the suggestion came 
from the Chief Secretary, and :— 


The Chief Secretary, who took the initiative in 
making the suggestion to the Sultan, and all the 
members of the Federal Council which voted the 
“« gift,” with the exception of the Sultans themselves 
who are ex-officio members of the Council, owed 
their office to the Imperial Government and were 
responsible to it. The taxpavers of the Malay States 
have never been consulted, either directly or through 
any representatives. This battleship is, therefore, 
in no sense of the word a “ gift” by a grateful 
people or State. 


The effect of the gift is that :— 


It destroys at a blow the peculiar and delicate 
relationship between the Imperial Government and 
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those Colonies or States which are subject to its 
influence, but are not self-governing. Hitherto, it 
has been our pride and boast and our strength that 
the Imperial Government stood in a fiduciary 
relationship towards them. It did mot simply 
exploit them for its own benefit. 

It is similar to the action which brought about 
the rebellion of the American colonies, and can 
only be looked on as an exceedingly bad pre- 
cedent. p 


/ THE TRUTH ABOUT WHITE 
SLAVERY. ^” 


THE English Review, which last month pub- 
lished Mrs. Billington Greig’s article, entitled 
‘The Truth About White Slavery,” having 
refused to permit a reply in its pages, the reply 
of the ‘“‘ Pass the Bill” Committee appears in 
the July number of the Englishwoman, 


By its refusal, the English Review thus 
appears to identify itself with what is prac- 
tically an attack on women who have devoted 
themselves to working for legal interference in 
the commercialised exploitation of vice, writes 
Miss Constance Tite. Mrs. Greig states that 
in the seven towns from which she received 
details in answer to her inquiry, eighty-seven 
prosecutions have been made under one ‘section 
alone of the new Act since it came into force in 
the middle of December, a result encouraging 
to the societies which worked for the passage 
of the Act. Speakers and writers were asked 
to give ‘‘ full details ° of cases, and it was pro- 
mised that no particulars likely to lead to the 
identification of victims would be published. 
But the workers on rescue committees are not 
at liberty to give the names and addresses of 
cases which have come to their knowledge. 
Further, Mrs. Greig, while guaranteeing in her 
letter of inquiry not to publish the ‘‘ details ” 
for which she was asking, adds in her article, 
‘* All the letters, documents, etc., relative to 
the inquiry ... are now placed for three 
months in the hands of the Editor of the Eng- 
lish Review, where they may be examined by 
any social worker,” etc. 


Miss Tite points out to Mrs. Greig that the 
new Bill was drafted and arranged by the Con- 
joint Committee, which is exclusively composed 
of men working. in collaboration with the Home 
Office, and that it represents the views of men 
only, and not of women, though the latter 
accepted it. Both Mr. Bullock of Scotland 
Yard and Mr. Coote of the National Vigilance 
Association publicly and privately supported the 
Bill as the minimum of necessary legislation. 
The ‘‘ Pass the Bill’’ Committee, it is true, was 
not formed for investigation, but, headed by 
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Lady Bunting, the majority ọf women of whom 
it was composed had years of work and 
experience in that particular subject behind 
them. Miss Tite says in conclusion :— 


The more carefully one examines Mrs. Billing- 
ton Greig’s article, the more one becomes convinced 
that what might have been a useful piece of work 
for the education of public opinion and a wholesome 
protest against the dangers of irresponsible, sensa- 
tiqnal stories, is, in fact, nothing more than a per- 
sonal attack upon women, and especially upon 
women suffragists. 


/ «TO SAVE THE IRISH.” 


To the June number of the Vineyard 
Katharine Tynan has contributed an account of 
the work of -Lady Aberdeen and the Women’s 
National Health Association. 

Among the institutions in Ireland in which 
Lady Aberdeen is interested are a Babies’ Club, 
which provides Pasteurised milk and garments 
at very small charges, the Collier Dispensary for 
Tuberculosis, the Pasteurised Milk Depét, a 
Consumption Hospital at the North Wall, 
Dublin, a Preventive Holiday Home at Sutton, 
the Ormond Market open space, St. Monica’s 
Babies’ Playground, and the Peamount Sana- 
torium. Peamount lies on a plateau, so well 
lifted that all around the horizon falls away from 
it. |More than a hundred acres of land is 
attached to it, and there is an abundant water 
supply. The Sanatorium, which is three miles 
distant from the nearest villages, has very little 
suggestion of a hospital about it. The patients 
are in chalets all about the grounds, and there is 
accommodation for about. 250 patients. The 
movable shelters have a window at each side, 
and by an ingenious mechanism when one 
window is lifted the other goes down, so that 
it is impossible to exclude the free air. 


J La Lectura opens with an appreciation of the 
work of the recently deceased poet Juan Mara- 
gall. The poet was a militant Catholic, with very 
broad views. His liberality of thought might have 
offended many worthy people; perhaps it did. 
In a selection of proverbs, satires and epigrams 
in verse there are many good things; one will 
suffice. It is to the effect that memory is one 
thing, and remembering is another. Professor 
Posada thinks that one of the causes of social 
reform is the agglomeration of people in towns ; 
in the open country one is not so likely to see 
in vivid colours the picture of the keen struggle 
for life as it presents itself to our view every- 
where in a town. 
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/ CASTE IN INDIA. 


ACCORDING to Dr. Vincent A. Smith, M.A., 
who writes of this subject in East and West for 
June, the caste system had its beginning 300 
years B.c. Nobody can tell with any accuracy 
the actual number of separate castes existing at 
this moment, but a recent Hindu writer of 
authority puts it at a guess as 3,000, out of a 
population of 315 millions; and some figure of 
that order may be taken to represent the fact. 

A caste is a group of families bound together, 
and separated from all other groups by special 
rules of its own concerning ceremonial purity, 
especially in the matters of diet and marriage. 
Admission to such a group can be obtained only 
by birth, and no family or individual can ordi- | 
narily pass from one group to another. Expul- 
sion from a caste means total loss of all social 
position, but does not confer the privilege of 
entry to another group, unless. the persons ex- 


pelled are strong enough to form a new caste of 
their own. Expulsion is the extreme penalty for 


_ serious breach of the rules regulating ceremonial 


purity, which form the bond of the caste, and are 
enforced by the public opinion of the members. 
The families composing a caste may or may not 
have traditions of descent from a common 
ancestor, and, as a matter of fact, may or may 
not be of one stock. The individuals may or. 
may not be restricted to the pursuit of a particu- 
lar occupation, or of several occupations. A 
caste is composed of Hindus only—that is to say, 
persons who follow the Hindu mode of life, and 
more particularly revere Brahmans and respect 
the sanctity of kine. 

The peculiar geographical isolation of India 
is the chief reason why the caste institution has 
developed in that land, a form so much more 
rigid and elaborate than exists elsewhere. Not- 
withstanding the innumerable invasions and im- 
migrations through the north-western passes, 
and in a lesser degree from the north-east, the 
encircling seas and mountains kept ancient India 
apart from the rest of the world to an exceptional 
degree, and provided the opportunity for the 
development of a special, isolated type of civilisa- 
tion. Inside India, the conditions of life pro- 
duced a multitude of independent States, and, 
again, inside each State scores of more or less 
autonomous tribes and thousands of village com- 
munities, the existence of which favoured the 
creation of isolated social groups among a popu- 
lation devoted to reverence for ceremonial purity 
in imitation of the Brahman ideal. The Hindu 
reverence for custom also has played a large 
part in the evolution of the caste system. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


EAST AND WEST. - 


RUSSIA AND MONGOLIA. 

THE Questions Diplomatiques contains an 
article, by M. Hubert de Fels, on Russia and 
China in Mongolia. 

A LESSON IN OPPORTUNISM. 


It is impossible to speak of Russian action in 
Mongolia, says the writer, without connecting 
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China in Distress. 


YUANSCHIKAI: ‘' The rascals are stealing my best provinces. 
I had best make the rest of my land into a Prussian entail.” 


it with Japanese action in Manchuria. While 
Europe, haunted by Balkan Pan-Slavism, has 
accorded to events in Mongolia only divided 
attention, Japan, who is equally interested with 
Russia in the ever probable eventuality of a par- 
tition of China, has not omitted to define the 
attitude she counts on adopting with regard to 
Russia. The annexation of Korea followed by 
two months the signature of the Russo-Japanese 
Agreement of July, 1910, and, similarly, the 
Russo-Mongolian Treaty of November 3rd did 
not come to affirm Russian domination in Mon- 
golia till after the signature of a secret con- 
vention approved on July 8th, 1912. The 


Japanese Press has divulged the contents of this 
convention, and there has been no denial. It 
provides that Russia shall have the greatest 
liberty in Northern Mongolia, but in exchange 
the Russian Government promises Japan an 
extension of influence in the West. As in Man- 
churia, the union with Japan against China is 
in Mongolia the keystone of Russian policy. 
Realising the identity of their interests in the 
Far East, the two rivals of 1905 have pushed 
forward their policy of conciliation, and we see 
them to-day uniting their forces to begin the dis- 
memberment of China. It is a great lesson in 
opportunism. 


|THE ORIGIN OF THE JAPANESE 


RACE. 

In the June number of the North American 
Review W. E. Griffis replies in an emphatic 
negative to the question, ‘‘ Are the Japanese 
Mongolian? ’’ He says :— 

It is as unscientific to call the Japanese ‘* Mongo- . 
lians ’’ as to say that Englishmen are Jutes or that 
Americans are Angles. Like all great peoples, the 
Japanese are composite in origin. Their reputed 


Mongolianism is but a possible incident of their 
partial and far-off ancestry. Their history, language, 
physiology, 


ethnology, religion, culture, tastes, 


[China. 
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Divided We Fall. 


RUSSIA TO JAPAN: ‘' How much of the ruins do you propose 
to take?” 


habits, and psychology show that instead of being 
‘* Mongolians’’’ they are the most un-Mongolian 
people in Asia. There is very little Chinese blood in 
the Japanese composite and no connection between 
the languages. Physically the two peoples are at 
many points astonishingly unlike. In the texture 
and attitude of their mind they are antipodal. The 
notion of a voluntary Chinese and Japanese political 
union, for example, an ‘‘ anti-Caucasian’”’ league, 
is unthinkable. 
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As to the actual origin of the race, his own 
opinion is that the Japanese are made up of 
four races, Aryan, Semitic, Malay, and Tartar. 
The original inhabitants were the Ainus, who, 
by speech and facial appearance, are Aryans. 
Reading from their own historical books, we 
find that a new race invaded Japan from 
“Ama” or ‘‘ Heaven’’ (the central Asian 
plateau), and fighting back the Ainus settled 
in the Yamato or Kyoto district. At the same 
time are mentioned long-bearded, mixed Indo- 
nesian tribes, who came from the south and 
settled in Southern Japan. In 1159 a.D. the 
Ainu and the Indonesians were brought under 
the rule of the Kyoto bureaucracy. 

China, at the time of the Yamato invasion, was 
the most civilised nation in. the world, and the 
Yamato imported and fashioned their civilisation 
on her model. And it is from this fact that the 
Japanese have for long been considered Mongo- 
lian. But their point of view is quite un-Mon- 
golian. China invented what we have. Her 
culture is indigenous. Japan, like ourselves, 
borrowed her culture from China, and therein we 
have one of the great differences between the two 
nations. ‘‘In a word, the Japanese in mind, 
body, speech, thought, ways, institutions, mental 
imtiative, in the past and present, and in their 
methods of life in foreign countries are radically 
un-Mongolian,’’ but are as ‘‘ white’’ as our- 


selves. : 
/ CHINA’S ARMY OF THIRTY 
MILLIONS |! 


Straw DESMOND revives the Yellow Peril scare’ 


in an article on ‘‘ The Coming World-War ” in 
the London Magazine. China is waking up in 
all directions, and means to wage an industrial 
war with the Powers of Christendom. With 
this object she is opening mills of all descriptions 
and is-exploiting her mineral wealth, hitherto left 
untouched owing to superstition. She is organ- 
ising her education and her army on modern 
lines. All of which leads up to the expulsion of 
the Powers, which will be followed by a demand 
for admittance to Europe, Australia, and the 
United States :— 

There will be no question of a yellow horde sweep- 
ing across Europe, which to-day could be easily met, 
but insidious advance, ceaseless and insistent, with 
the armed Yellow Man behind it. 

The European Powers and the U.S.A. will be 
powerless to enforce anti-Yellow enactments within 
a generation or two, because a Chinese army of 
30,000,000, properly equipped, would dominate the 
world by sheer numbers. 

Where Chinamen settle they stay, and will 
oust all others by their cheap labour :— 


The only way to prevent such a death struggle of 
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the White and Yellow races is by the withdrawal of 
the Powers from China and consequent abandonment 
of “the breaking-up of China” idea, with the 
institution of free intercourse upon a basis of racial 
equality between the two races, subject to marriage 
restrictions in which the Yellow Powers would 
probably gladly co-operate. But even then there 
stands in the way the absolute necessity for the 
Yellow races to find an outlet for their teeming 
millions, which must mean a terrible depression in 
the standard of life of the White Man. 

There is just one outlet from the impasse. If, in 
“the home of democracy,” as the East has been 
termed, the Yellow Man should develop a magnificent 
altruism and raise his standard of living by wage and 
other legislation to the level of the White—which the 
Chinese Nationalist Party are considering—the 
danger of a war to enforce the admission of cheap 
labour would be avoided, though this would be 
opposed to the history of all national development. 

The disastrous alternative is a crash of colour 
between a Pact of the White races and a Yellow 
Federation, which would be a crime against our 
common humanity. 


/ THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


THE question of Armenia is the subject of an 
article by M. Charles Vellay in the first June. 
number of the Revue de Paris. | 

The: writer begins by referring to the great 
massacres of 1895-6 and those of 1909, and 
points out how they were desired in high places, 
and prepared and organised, and yet Europe 
has done nothing to carry out the reforms in 
Armenia promised by the Treaty of Berlin. In 
1895, when England spoke of Armenian 
autonomy, Russia declared she would not accept 
the creation of another Bulgaria on her Asiatic 
frontier. To-day, again, notwithstanding the 
extreme necessity for European intervention, 
the Powers will not face the problem, but con- 
tent themselves with working silently in their 
own interests. Yet if a solution of the problem 
is urgent to Armenia, it is none the less so to 
Russia. Germany and England are busy try- 
ing to ercet a barrier against the descent of 
Russia to the South. As regards Germany, it is 
the economic conquest of Eastern Anatolia which 
will drive back Russian influence northwards; 
with England, it is Armenian autonomy, which, 
by creating a new State between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian will check Russian covetous- 
ness in the direction of Alexandrette, Syria, and 
the Holy Places. In all the diplomatic pro- 
ceedings the interests and the salvation of the 
Armenians count, unfortunately, for very little. 

Discussing the remedies, the writer explains 
that territorially Armenia must represent a real 
unity. Further, the new delimitation of the 
vilayets must extend to Cilicia, as well as to 
Armenia proper. Official figures recognise 
666,000 Armenians-in Armenia, 246,000 Chris- 
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tian non-Armenians, and in Cilicia an Armenian 
population of about 100,000. Armenian opinion 
is unanimous in demanding the creation of an 
intermediary organism between the administra- 
tive officials and the Porte, by the nomination of 
a Christian Governor-General, who would apply 
the reforms which the European Powers 
elaborated and maintain the guarantees which 
they established. 
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/ MONTENEGRO’S FUTURE. ^- 


‘* A Goop many Englishmen are sceptical as 
to the wisdom and chivalry of Great Britain’s 
action in assisting to compel Montenegro to 
evacuate Scutari,’’ writes George Pilcher, in an 
article on ‘‘ The Future of Montenegro,’’ in the 
Fortnightly Review. He believes, however, 
“ that, were it not for necessary official reticence, 
it could be shown that Montenegro’s tardy action 
in surrendering Scutari was the best solution of 
the problem, alike in the interests of the Monte- 
negrin people, of the South Slav cause, and of 
the peace of Europe.’’ In considering Monte- 
negro’s position-— 

The fact seems to have been lost sight of that 
Montenegrin independence was in part secured, and 
has been in very large part maintained, by a Power 
external to Montenegro itself, and largely to serve 
ends foreign to the actual necessities of the little 
State’s existence. Russia, instead of encouraging the 
assimilation of Montenegro with her neighbour of the 
same race, language, and religion, encouraged the 


continuation of her separate existence for purposes of © 


her own. This existence Montenegro, or rather 
Montenegro’s sovereign, who is only human, has 
taken trop au sérieux and he has finally succeeded in 
convincing, or almost convincing, Eu that his 
claims are reasonable, regardless of the fact that the 
external influences which assisted to transform the 
Viadikas or Prince Bishops of his line into independ- 
ent sovereigns have some of them ceased to operate 
in his favour. Battening, instead of merely feeding, 
on the favours conferred on her, Montenegro has 
found that she can more profitably have several royal 
wooers than one, and a progress of folly set in some 
time back, the culminating step in which was the 
assumption of the royal dignity.by her sovereign in 
1910. 

Russia created Montenegro and, for diplo- 
matic reasons, supplied the money to support her 
army. King Nicholas has of late, however, 
ignored Russia’s desires, and when he com- 
menced the recent war, contrary to Russia’s 
advice, very little sympathy remained between 
the protecting nation and the little State, so 
that— 


The real case for Great Britain’s giving way to 
Austria-Hungary, if it must be put in this extreme 
form, is therefore this : that Russia, the parent Slav 
Power, not merely gave way before, but never 
seriously considered the desirability of withstanding, 
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Austria’s contention regarding Montenegro’s poases- 
sion of Scutari. If in these circumstances Great 
Britain were to have been more Slav than Russia 
herself, she would have needed to have been very 
certain indeed that the cause for which she would 
have risked so much would have been a thoroughly 
deserving cause. 


The writer does not think the cause was 
deserving enough. He says :— 


The ‘‘ Chancelleries of Europe ” have become con- 
temptuous of the tortuous policy of the little State. 
It has been so clever that it has ceased to be convinc- 
ing. It has been so grandiose as to become farcical. 
It has become so cynically parasitical that not even 
Russia could be sure of the faithful employment in 
Slav interests of a force for which she pays. When 
Russia has herself become disillusioned it is not 
surprising if doubts are general whether, so far from 
the aggrandisement of Montenegro being worth the 
bones of British grenadiers, it might not be better for 
the Montenegrin people, better for the race to which 
they belong by language, religion, and a common 
culture, and better for the peace of Europe, if the 
certainly somewhat amusing, but still in essence 
tragical, fiction of her independence were abandoned 
once for all. 


/ THE GREEK POINT OF VIEW. 


WRITING in the Correspondant of June roth, 
Professor S. P. Lambros voices the Greek point 
of view in the series of articles on the conse- 
quences of the Balkan War. 

It was Italy especially who prepared most of 
the difficulties for the solution of the Greek 
question, first by her occupation of the 
Sporades, and afterwards by her opposition, in 


-concert with Austria, to the Greek views con- 


cerning the north frontier of Epirus. What 
would have been the tssue of the Balkan war 
had not Greece had the tact and the nobility to 
remain faithful at her post, preferring to acquire 
only by her own sacrifices and the blood of her 
children what she.claimed belonged to her? It 
is quite evident her co-operation has not exclu- 
sively served her own views. Would it not be 
unjust not to recognise her sacrifices and her 
services? Should not the new partition of terri- 
tory be based on a just combination of priority 
of occupation with the services rendered to the 
common cause, with a sincere appreciation of 
the sacrifices made, and, above all, with the 
historic rights of nationalities? The new parti- 
tion should be made in such a way that the 
Greek nation would not be made to feel too 
keenly the territorial and moral losses which 
Hellenism has suffered by the war, notwith- 
standing the important addition to the Kingdom 
of Greece. Sacrifices it was expected would 
have to be made, especially towards the Bul- 
garians, but these sacrifices ought to be mutual, 
just, and reasonable. 
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NOTES ON NOTABILITIES. 


J MR. HERBERT SAMUEL AS 


AUTOMATON. 
In the Pall Mall Magazine T. P. O’Connor 
gives a sketch of the Right Hon. Herbert L. 
Samuel, P.C., M.P., and manages to suggest a 


somewhat mechanical figure which, wound up to` 


go, persists in the exact direction intended, with- 
out those devious ups and downs which mark 
the ordinary man in his journey towards his goal. 
Of Mr. Samuel’s early development Mr. 
O'Connor gives an amusing instance :— 


When he first made up his mind that politics were 
going to be his career, it would be perhaps impossi- 
ble even for him to tell; but it must have been very 
early. Left an orphan at six years of age, he was 
subjected to somewhat conflicting currents of politi- 
cal thought; for while his mother, like her late 
husband, had somewhat Conservative leanings, his 
uncle and guardian, Samuel Montagu—afterwards 
Lord Swaythling—was a life-long and very tenacious 
Liberal. It perhaps marked the contrast in the 
child’s environment that a portrait of Benjamin 
Disraeli hung over his bed through many years; and 
it also revealed his already well-developed tendency 
that, when he was eight, the portrait was displaced 
at his suggestion, and went down to the kitchen. 

Of Mr. Samuel’s career in Parliament the 
chronicler says :—— 

There is one thing which above all others appeals 
to the House of Commons—above eloquence, above 
administrative ability—above personal popularity ; 
and that is knowledge. Let a man show that he 
knows what he is talking about, thoroughly, and 
whatever the subject, whoever the man, whatever 
his powers of speech, the House of Commons 
listens and is influenced. And thus it was that 
when, by a fortunate coincidence, Mr. Samuel first 
entered the House of Commons and. when at that 
particular moment African subjects came to demand 
attention, his speeches, packed full of knowledge, 
immediately commanded the attention of the House, 
and pointed him out at once, speaking though he 
was from a back bench, as one of the future rulers 
of the assembly. 


GLIMPSES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Percy FITZGERALD writes in reminiscent mood, 
and pictures for us, in the Contemporary, the 
ever whimsical Carlyle in private life. The 
writer recalls one incident showing the sage in 
a kindly mood :— 

All familiar with Carlyle’s letters will recall his 
vehemently expressed detestation of those who sug- 
gested his sitting to them for his portrait. He 
would spurn the idea with his most contemptuous 
expressions. Not many weeks before his death I 
had begun to entertain myself by modelling—or 
striving to model—his noble head, partly from re- 
collection, partly from a photograph. It occurred 
to me: * What if I ask him to let me bring with 
me my apparatus, clay, etc., and try to do my best 


with him in this direction? ° To my literal amaze- 
ment, his niece, Mary Carlyle Aitken—then in 
careful charge of him—wrote to me saying that her 
uncle would be pleased to sit! How gracious this 
was of him and how good-natured! I can call up 
the whole scene of that notable day: the quaint old 
house for background, the panelled walls, the cab 
laden with clay, my trusty man carrying up the 
sacred head in its moist wrappings; I following the 
whole, rather tremulous, as the procession entered 
the solemn chamber. Here was the grim sage, wait- 
ing—solemn and expectant—the excellent niece 
standing watchful. He greeted me in kindly 
fashion. Alas! that day must be at least thirty 
years ago. I see him now, wrapped in his Scotch 
plaid by the fire, and clearly in some sort of 
anticipation. . ° 

At first he disposed himself with a sort of 
alacrity. 

‘“ Noo, of course, I may talk freely,r ” 

“ Well,” I said doubtfully, ‘ I really ——”’ 

‘Qh, I may talk—and smoke too.” 

His niece, who seemed to supervise, supported 
my hesitation, but I interposed, and so set to work. 
I forget now the manv things he touched upon— 
mostly ‘‘ poor Foosther—trew honest fellow !— 
Dickens—a noble hairt—both long since dead.” 
I recall the actual words of one question put with 
a shrewd, sarcastic tone: ‘“ What d’ye hear noo of 
our Jew Premier? ” 

Finally, after about an hour’s stay—for I would 
not trespass—-I gathered up my tools, apparatus, 
etc., and took my way thence, much marvelling at 
my own assurance. The work, such as it is, has 
found a refuge in Chelsea Town Hall. It represents 
him in the notorious felt hat and shawl. 


/ EDMUND GOSSE AND ANDREW 


LANG. 


THe June issue of the Bookman contains, 
besides a special article on Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
interesting articles on David Whitelaw, Swin- 
burne, and Edward Dowden. Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe notes that in some respects Mr. Gosse 
bears a curious resemblance to Andrew Lang: 

Both of them (he writes) are far better as 
chroniclers and contemporary biographers than as 
serious philosophic critics or historians, both at their 
best when the vein of humour was most buoyant, 
light, gay, spontaneous, or mocking. But no, they 
were not content with this, and would never rest until 
they had set up as cyclopzdists. . Mr. 
Gosse’s best work is not to be found amid the ponder- 
osities of literary history or full-length biography, 
but among the lighter literary vignettes scattered 
among his Critical Essays. Some of his contem- 
porary portraits are quite inimitable. 


But the fullest scope for all his powers fs seen in 
the different varieties of autobiography, and if he 
publishes ‘‘ A Diary ” it will not only be the crown 
of his work, but the one live commentary for all time 
of the critical erą of the transit of Victoria. 
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J G. K. C'S PHILOSOPHY. 


‘‘ THERE are some people,” says Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, in the introduction to the volume of 
essays called Heretics, ‘‘ There are some people 
—and I am one of them—who think that the 
most practical and important thing about a man 
is his view of the universe.” Taking these 
words as his text, Mr. Wiliam Upright dis- 
cusses Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy in the cur- 
rent number of the Holborn Review. The feel- 
ing of wonder at all the phenomena of the world 
lies at the root of every philosophy worthy of 
the name, and in this at least Mr. Chesterton is 
truly a philosopher, for his most characteristic 
note is his refusal to take anything for granted. 


To him everything in the world is wonderful ; all 


the commonplace facts so placidly accepted by 
most are to him matters of enormous interest 
and excitement. The magic of things en- 
grosses him; emotion sways him rather than 
reason. Mr. Upright says :— 


To Chesterton truth is not attainable by some 
laboured logical process; it is both speedily and 
surely realised when the heart stands up and answers, 
“I have felt.’ Borrowing a word from the realm 
of art, we may say that Chesterton is an impres- 
sionist rather than a thinker. He is the Whistler 
of literature. His test of truth is not reason, but 
feeling ; not intellect, but intuition. In his view, first 
impressions are the truest impressions; second 
thoughts are invariably false. 


But, though herein lies the secret of his 
originality, it is also responsible for some 
wrong-headedness, for, as Mr. Upright points 
out, side by side with many brilliant flashes of 
profound insight, we have occasional displays of 
extraordinary ineptitude and slip-shod inaccu- 
racy. Mr. Upright is of the opinion, however, 
that Chesterton’s cardinal error consists in 
exalting feeling and intuition at the cost of other 
legitimate elements in human nature. [n his 
defence of the emotional! he denies the validity of 
the practical and the intellectual. He becomes 
more one-sided than the most lop-sided of his 
opponents. Everywhere in his work crops up 
his grave distrust of reason. He does not love 
the scientist, for he cannot forgive him for rob- 
bing life of its fairy mystery; and he deeply 
condemns modern civilisation, in which he 
thinks modern humanity has lost its way. The 
writer concludes :— 

Chesterton never laughs at humanity; he has too 
much love for it to make it the butt of his ridicule. 
The innate chivalry of his nature ever prompts him 
to offer battle on behalf of the weak and oppressed. 
This fine humanitarian spirit is the noblest thing in 
Chesterton, and to me it compensates for all his 
errors. ‘‘ To him that loveth much, much shall be 
forgiven.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


if JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE. 


WRITING of John Millington Synge and his 
works in the July Holborn Review, Mr. Ernest 
H. Pittwood recalls how in 1895 W. B. Yeats 
found Synge living in extreme poverty in a 
Paris garret, and told him to go to the Aran 
Islands, live there as if he were one of the people 
themselves, and express a life which had never 
yet found expression. The advice was followed, 
and bore noble fruit, for Synge wrote six plays 
into which he threw with tremendous energy all 
the poetry and passion of his nature. When it 
is remembered that he wrote always amid 
suffering and continued disappointments the 
quality of his work is astonishing; the literary 
value of his plays is out of all proportion to their 
length. Mr. Pittwood, in his very able analysis 
of Synge’s art and the spirit revealed in his 
plays, singles out as perhaps their most charac- 
teristic quality ‘‘ the strange and mystic sense 
of doom ” that broods over all his dramas :— 


The atmosphere of his work is tragical, but in 
Riders to the Sea and Deirdre this ‘“ sense of doom °’ 
is expressed with sustained intensity and power. It 
is the soul of Aran speaking through his work, or, 
perhaps, it is just as true to say it is the sadness 
of his own soul that found speech in the voice of 
Aran. It is essentially the grief of the Western 
Islands finding expression in his plays; but there was 
a deep response in his soul to the ‘‘ desolation that is 
mixed everywhere with the supreme beauty of the 
world.” 

Hardly less remarkable than this haunting 
pessimism is what Mr. Pittwood calls ‘‘ the 
strong earthly flavour ” of the plays. His inti- 
mate life with the Aran peasants taught him 
their ways of thought and speech, which he 
faithfully reproduced, only refining and selecting 
so that, while all the unessentials were elimi- - 
nated, nothing that was picturesque was lost, 
gnd the original gained in force and purity. 
For Synge’s work was touched with rare dis- 
tinction of style. He was a master of the art 
that conceals art, and he gives one always the 
effect of perfect simplicity. {īt is curious, as - 
Mr. Pittwood points out, that Synge, who could 
write prose of such rare cadence and melody, . 
should have accomplished little or nothing in 
poetry. 

Summing up, Mr. Pittwood seems to find in 
Synge’s dramas a conclusive argument in favour 
of Home Rule. He says :— 


The most valuable element in the work of J. M. 
Synge is its passionate plea for beauty, the almost 
fierce contempt for the vulgarity of what we call 
“ civilisation.’ His work will endure as an earnest 
and cefined protest against the commercial spirit of 
the age. He took no part in politics, and yet hés 
work, by its unlimited scorn for everything that 
violates the traditions of his race, ts an unanswerable 
demand for the freedom, of Ireland. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SKY : 


EARTH : 


A JUBALAND. 


Tue Geographical Journal always serves the 
excellent purpose of keeping the reader well 
posted as to the developments in the out-of-the- 
way corners of the world. The June issue con- 
tains an interesting account of that portion of 


British East Africa which adjoins Italy’s 
African possessions. The writer, Mr. F. 


Elliott, gives glimpses of 
the life of the sub-tribes of 
the district, whose ser- 


vices will be required 

when cotton - growing ; 
becomes the staple indus- ry 

try. Of the dominant K€ RUDOLF 
tribe Mr. Elliott says :— p` 


A 


The true Somali is an ex- 
tremely lazy person, for his 
dignity does not permit him 
to do manual work; he gene- 
rally employs himself in 
watching his flocks, or he 
will lie for hours under a 
shady tree, his praying-mat 
and water-bottle beside him, 
while he drones, to a sort of 
chant, songs about his 
former fights and about the 
stock he has looted. The 
manual work, meanwhik, is 
left to the women and the 
dependants. The Somali is ` 
a Mussulman of the Shujai 
sect and is very religious in 
his own fashion. Jn appear- 
ance the Somali is an Arab, 
and sometimes a handsome 
Arab. Treat him with con- 
fidence and consideration, he 
is cheerful, intelligent, will- 
ing to learn, and true to his code of honesty. Treat 
him harshly or unjustly, he becomes sulky, obstiuate, 
mutinous, and dangerous. He is an excellent scout, 
a wonderful marcher, and very proud if confidence 
is shown in him. It would be fatal to the peace of 
the country if the Somali should be treated with that 
contempt which is often shown to the black races by 


Europeans. 
CAPTAIN SCOTT'S LAST JOURNEY. 
Tue Strand is more than‘usually interesting 
this month, and contains the record of the Expe- 
dition to the South Pole, compiled by Mr. 
Leonard Huxley from the journals of Captain 
Scott. The first instalment of the story is full of 
incident, and gives the reader a clear idea of the 
actual conditions which handicap the Arctic ex- 
plorer at every stage of his journey. The article 
will be read by the many admirers of the work 
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done by Captain Scott and his companions. The 
photographs by H. G. Ponting are exceedingly 
good and are published for the first time; these 
illustrate alike the splendours of the Arctic 
region and the restrictions which attended the 
adventurers at every step of their daring journey. 

The reader is promised further chapters, which 
will anticipate the complete story, not yet avail- 
able in book form. 


RITISH EAST 


AFRICA 
To illustrate the paper by 
F. ELLIOTT. 
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Reproduced by permission of the ` Geographical Journal.”] 


/ A DEAD SEA. 


Louise Ranp Bascom writes in Harper’s of 
‘The Dead Sea in the West,” and the article is 
specially illustrated by Watson Barratt. The 
reference is to the Great Salt Lake of Utah, 
which presents the phenomenon of varying its 
area to a considerable extent :— 


Sometimes it is ninety miles long, sometimes only 
sixty. . . . No really adequate explanation of the lake’s 
vagaries has ever been furnished, but there is a popu- 
lar superstition that the water recedes every seven 
years, and then comes rushing back at the end of 
three. The numbers three and seven in themselves 
savour of witchcraft. While scholars study the 
ripple marks and work out their formulas, the lake 
lies year after year in the sun and rain, now golden- 
brown like the algz on the rocks, now filled with 
every tint of a painter’s palette—a wonderful fore- 
ground for the mountains looming out of the lavender 
haze upon its edge, a refreshing contrast to the dingy 
sagebrush and the glare of the snow-white shore. 
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AN ENGLISH DESERT. 


Tus title will sound strange to the man who 
views England as an over-populated State in 
which Nature has long since lost her right of 
settlement; but the Geographical Journal con- 
tains a description by Alan G. Ogilvie of a real 
stretch of country where desert-like conditions 
are presenting themselves, and the action of 
wind and rain are aided by the hoofs of His 
Majesty’s cavalry mounts. This particular patch 
of ‘‘ desert ’’ is known throughout the world ; but 
let the writer explain his own title. He says :— 


It refers to the fact that we have in England, at 
the present time, an inland area—albeit a small one— 
which exhibits many of the phenomena characteristic 


OF REVIEWS. 


/ AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 34+ - 


THE July number of the Windsor Magasine 
contains an article on ‘‘ The Problems of Mars,’’ 
by H. C. O’Neill, in which he deals with the 
theory of canals advanced by Professor Lowell. 
This theory has many opponents, chief of whom 
is Mr. Maunder, who maintains that the canals 
do not exist as such, but are due to a natural 
tendency of the eye to integrate minute details. 
In 1894 he pointed out that the ‘‘ canals ” were 
really the effect produced on the retina of the eye 
by numerous dark spots too small to be appre- 
ciated individually, and he predicted that the 
next discovery upon Mars would, in fact, be that 
of small dots—which prediction, by the way, 
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View across the Long Valley from Long Hill. Š 


of deserts, wherever they may be. This area is the 
“ Long Valley ” and neighbourhood at Aldershot ; it 
is roughly two-thirds of a square mile in extent. 

The principal features of a desert are usually 
regarded as, first, the lack of sufficient rainfall to 
cause a permanent flow of water in the stream 
courses; and, secondly, the almost complete absence 
of a vegetation cover. The second feature is usually 
produced by the first—by the scarcity of moisture. 
In the Long Valley the rainfall is not below the 
average for the south-east of England, and yet the 
vegetation cover is absolutely wanting. Briefly, the 
Long Valley has become a desert in the last few 
decades, not owing to any climatic change, but 
because of the introduction of a new and efficient 
agent of erosion, the hoofs and wheels of artillery 
and cavalry. This Aldershot desert is, then, in some 
degree an artificial desert, but it may yet be of 
interest to British geographers to have some descrip- 
tion of land-forms probably without a parallel in 
these Islands. 


was quickly verified. M. Antoniadi holds that it 
is highly probable that part of the grey markings 
of Mars are vast tracts of vegetation, while the 
others may be water areas. 


J THE LAUREATESHIP.—Writing in the Treasury 
for July on the Laureateship Canon Deane sug- 
gests the appointment of Mr. Owen Seaman to 
the vacant post, should it be decided not to 
abolish the office. Mr. Seaman, who is editor 
of Punch, has, Canon Deane ‘maintains, the 
requisite qualities—immense technical skill, the 
journalistic instinct, the self-criticism which 
keeps him from bathos. Of all the poems 
written on such occasions as the death of 
Edward VII. and the Coronation of George V., 
the happiest, the most dignified, the most 
memorable were those written in Punch by Mr. 
Owen Seaman. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


/ CAMILLE FLAMMARION ON THE 
CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


In the first June number of La Revue is pub- 
lished the concluding part of the symposium on 
‘* Aviation and the Humanity of To-morrow,” 
edited by M. Maurice Wolff and M. Henri 
Regnault. 

Among the contributors is M. Camille 
Flammarion, who says that in his aerial trips 
he has tasted the divine charm of higher con- 
templation in regions enchanted by the light and 
the tranquil purity of the skies. There every- 
thing is beautiful, grand, sublime. But when 
he sees Germany creating aerial fleets for the 
destruction of cities and the massacre of 
humans; when he sees the constructors of 
admirable aerial navigation apparatus associat- 
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endeavour to raise the intellectual progress of 

his country and make all nations serve the 

general progress of humanity by gradually pre-- 
paring the suppression of frontiers and the 

creation of the United States of Europe. 


/ AMONG THE STARS. I- 


W. B. Hare has an interesting article in 
the World’s Work for July on ‘‘ Discoveries 
among the Stars.’ Two great forces are at 
work in building up the universe—Gravitation 
and the pressure of radiation. Light and other 
forms of radiation exert a pressure on all 
bodies on which they impinge. On large 
bodies this is rendered negligible by the gravita- 
tional effect, but on small particles it has much 
greater effect than gravitation. 


The Maroh of Stars across a Telescopic Negative. 


ing themselves with the Krupps, the Dollingens, 
and the Pan-Germanists whose infamous work 
as agitators scatters firebrands of hatred in 
Germany with no other object than the expendi- 
ture of millions for the international assassina- 
tion of brave citizens; when he has seen French 
barbarity, as ‘barbarous as that of Prussia, wel- 
come in the aeroplane a military engine and 
make of the celestial swallow a celestial vulture, 
he is obliged to admit that his sadness has sur- 
passed even his disgust. To recognise that the 
humanity of all countries first finds in the con- 
quest of the air a new means of mutual destruc- 
tion is to recognise that we are still savages 
or idiots. 2 i 

Would it not have been more worthy of the 
human intelligence to profit by this progress to 
declare the neutrality of the air? What is the 
use of those costly Hague Conferences? What 
the use of Peace Congresses? For the aeronaut 
as for the astronomer frontiers do not exist; 
they are only remains óf barbarism. Patriotism 
does not consist in fighting one another. 
Patriotism means that every individual should 


In the universe two processes are going on. 
The larger masses are being drawn together 
by gravitation, and the small dust particles are 
driven away from the large body by the light 
pressure; as they are driven away they come in 
contact with other dust particles and gradually 
a larger mass is formed; when these larger 
masses come near each other the gravitational 
force brings them together and they form what 
is known as star clusters; these clusters then 
gradually form stars. 

On looking at a map of the heavens we find 
that all the large stars are in the Milky Way, 
and outside are all the star clusters being 
formed in the outer space from the dust particles 
driven there by the radiation pressure of the 
large stars. Stars at the same time are coming 
into collision, breaking up to a certain extent, 
and so give rise to more dust particles; thus we 
have a complete cycle of events. 

The article is illustrated by some very fine 
telescopic photographs, and by the courtesy of 
the proprietor of the World’s Work we are 
enabled to print a specimen. 
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THE CASE OF CAPTAIN LORD. 


Has JUSTICE BEEN DONE? 

Tue episode of the Californian and what has 
followed forms the subject of a series of articles 
in the Nautical Magazine, which commenced in 
the April number. 

The Californian’s position at 6.30 p.m. is irre- 
futable. She had clear water until she was 
stopped by ice at 10.21 p.m., as shown. Because 
Lord Mersey believed that an unidentified 
steamer, styled ‘‘ X,’’ was the Titanic, he there- 
fore discredited the Californian’s position where 
she remained stopped all night. There was, 
however, evidence in support of the accuracy of 
this position and none to re- 
fute it. The position of the 
field ice and pack ice, indi- 
cated by the shaded areas 
containing the names of the 
steamers reporting it, shows— 
first, that the Titanic must 
have been farther south of 
the regular track than the 
Court found (a fact sufficiently 
proved by the position of the 
wreckage) ; secondly, that any 
alteration of the Californian’s 
course to the south and west 
after 6.30 p.m. would not 
only have been inconsistent 
with her course for Boston, 
but probably impossible owing 
to the ice, the extent of which 
the chart rather under-esti- 
mates. The course taken by 
the Californian on her way to 
the scene of the accident is ” Nitanie’s 
also shown. For two hours Be 
she was going at full speed. 
Ail the evidence considered to- 
gether places the steamers 
about twenty-five or twenty- 
six nautical miles apart, or 
nearly thirty land miles. 

There is, again, overwhelming evidence, from 
the Titanic and other steamers, which proves that 
the ship ‘‘ X,” seen by the Californian, was not 
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which Gill, donkeyman on the Californian, said 


did not emanate from her, but were on the 


horizon and very distant. He emphasised the 
fact that he could not see ‘‘ X ” at the time that 
he saw these two rockets. They corresponded 
in time and direction with those fired by the 
Titanic, and differentiated between that ship and 
“X.” “X” was still there, but his own ship 
had swung round. Gill seems to have been the 
only witness on the Californian who saw the 
Titanic’s rockets. He did not report them, as 
it was not his business to do so. 

That a witness giving evidence before a Court 
of Inquiry may have imputed to him what may 
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be regarded as a crime—this by innuendo, and 
not by direct assertion; that he may suffer injury 
in Consequence and then be refused a fair trial. 


This seems to have happened to a man who `\ 
risked his ship in rendering assistance as soon ' 
as he knew that assistance was required, and who > 
lost his employment in consequence, and has | 
been refused an inquiry into his conduct. 


we 


the Titanic, and that the ship ‘‘ Z,” seen by the 
Titanic, was not the Californian. “Z” ap- 
proached from a distance—turned slowly round 
and retired, evidently prevented by intervening 
ice from reaching the Titanic. The Californian 
was admittedly stopped. ‘‘ X ” steamed away. 

There are two statements in Lord Mersey’s 
report which apparently are not in accordance 
with the evidence. One statement attributes a 
knowledge of five rockets to Captain Lord at 1.10 
a.m., when he said he only knew of one. The 
other statement attributes two rockets to ‘‘ X,” 
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WOMAN'S KINGDOM. -* 


VaR. LLOYD GEORGE ON VOTES 


FOR WOMEN. 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGE writes in Nash’s Maga- 
zine on Votes for Women and Organised 
Lunacy. He starts by stating, ‘‘I have long 
been a convinced advocate of Woman Suffrage 
and am now firmer than ever in supporting 
it,” and proceeds to give the reasons for his 
support. These reasons are excellent, and no 
suffragist could cavil at what he says. 
Proceeding, he deals with militancy, or 
“ organised lunacy,’’ as he terms it; but 
though militancy has done much harm to the 
cause, it rather oversteps the mark to say that 
“the main obstacle to women getting the vote 
is militancy and nothing else.’’ Saying, as he 
does, that “ I always try to remember that 
militancy is the work of only a very small frac- 
tion of the women who want the vote and ought 
to have it,” he seems to imply, by stating how 
the sympathisers of every party have been 
alienated in turn, that the rest of mankind is 
not so discerning as he is, and that they have 
been drawn away from their belief in Woman's 
Suffrage by the acts of a small minority, and 
that the influence of the non-militant suffya- 
gists has been powerless to keep them to their 
If this were true it proves that men are) 


ery petty and small-minded. 
ne-especially misses, too, any mention at all 
of the non-militant organisations, with whom 
Mr. George has so often expressed himself in 
active sympathy. 


In tracing how the militants 


————_—_—— — 


Spokesman Review.] [Washington. 
An American View. 
OHN BULL (to the London Rowdy): ' Keep your ‘ands off 
lidy; can’t you see that I am doing the chastising ?'’ 


have successively alienated all their friends, he 
says :— 

The next problem, therefore, was how to destroy 
the last chance that the Irish Nationalists would 
support their cause. They achieved this trium- 
phantly : first by making trouble in Belfast, where 
the only Nationalist member is, or was, a strong 
Suffragist, and secondly by going to Dublin .. . by 
throwing a hatchet at Mr. Redmond, and trying to 
burn a theatre. | 


But everyone knows that the reason the 
Nationalists voted against Women’s Suffrage 
was because they feared it would endanger 
Home Rule. 3 

When he says that ‘‘ The militants have 
erected militancy into a principle. I am begin- 
ning to think that a good many of them are 
more concerned with the success of their 
method than the success of their cause... . 
They do not really want the vote to be given 
them, they want to get it, and get it by force ’’ 
-—one feels that, though this may be true of 
a few militants, it shows a lack of knowledge 


„of the ideals of the majority of the militant 


women. 


$ LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON 
THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET writes an article in 
The Constructive Quarterly on Religion in the 
Woman’s Movement. More than half the 
article is given up to a very clear exposition 
of the reasons which have led up to woman’s 
fight for freedom. | 

In the Middle Ages woman was actively 
recognised as the helpmate of man. She was 
admitted to Guilds and to the Church as man’s 
equal. In the home she was the tailor, the 
schoolmistress, and the doctor, but now she has 
lost all these things and in the middle of the 
last century woman was held up almost to 
universal ridicule :— 

What wonder that woman felt she had a claim to 
some direction of the work in the outside world, a 
wider though an integral part of her home, the 
world, where her children are taught, her goods are 
made, her sick are tended, and the poor whom she 
formerly fed are kept alive by the State instead? 

When the vote has been granted, which it is 
bound to be soon, woman will have wonderful 
possibilities, which she can use to the eternal 
welfare of the world :— 

The Christianity of the future rests with the 
women of the present. To all the wisdom and pru- 
dence that she brought to her work as home-maker, 
when she ruled, guarded, trained her smaller king- 
dom, fed, nursed, clothed, and educated, she must 
add tenfold of intelligence and love and strength of 
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will. She must give more than all her other gifts— 
the willing sacrifice of herself. Turning away from 
all dreams of power, and most insidious of all 
temptations, her own development—falsely so called 
—she must look, not to what she herself would de- 
sire to do or to be, but to what is there waiting for 
someone to do. 

There are a hundred avenues of work open to 
women. Let her work in the schools, in- 
firmaries and workhouses, and, above all, in the 
prisons. ‘‘ Educated women must be willing to 
be trained for the service of prisoners and cap- 
tives, if prison reform is to be a reality and not 
a newspaper discussion.” 

Lady Henry speaks with authority on this 
latter matter, as she has done such great work 
among the delinquent classes in her village 
colony in Surrey. She concludes :— 

Will the women of our day realise their great 
opportunity, or will they—misled by false dreams of 
power—miss their true vocation? Some few may 
lose their way, but the instinct to shelter and guard 
is too firmly rooted in the heart of woman for her 
to swerve from her path. Her children, not only 
those who gather in her home, but in the slums of 
our great cities and in the lonely districts of the 
remote country, will call her blessed. The sick of 
her family, wide now as the earth itself, will trust 
to her trained hand and skilful touch. She will clothe 
the naked as she brings God’s gift of faith to starved 
minds, and feed the hungry with the deep wisdom 
of the knowledge of God. The fair linen she will 
weave with care will be the restored mind and will, 
the renewed courage, the steadfast purpose, of those 
who were once the weak-hearted, the down-trodden, 
the outcasts of the earth. And in the place of the 
sweet-scented balms and spices with which she once 
made fragrant the precincts of her home, she will, 
by her hope and faith and courage, distil from bitter- 
ness, remorse, failure and despair, sweetness that 
will make glad the city of God. 


/ THE MOTHER AND SOCIAL 
REFORM. : 


In the June number of the Nineteenth Century 
Mrs. Anna Martin concludes her illuminating 
paper on the Mother and Social Reform. 

The burden of the article is that ‘‘ no nation 
can with safety permit any portion of itself to 
live under degrading conditions, lest the gan- 
grene spread and threaten the life of the whole. 
Until this problem of the status and of the 
rights of the married woman of the people be 
honestly faced and solved, not all the proposals 
of the Eugenic Congress, nor the efforts of 
philanthropists, nor the labours of Parliament 
will avail to arrest social decay.’’ Some readers 
will probably say that the married women of the 
poor have no keen sense of their legal and social 
disabilities. Similarly, slaves acquiesced in 
slavery, but this fact did not make slavery any 
the less a source of untold evil to the State. 
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For the children’s sake women will go hungry 
and ragged, bear with blows and insults, and 
sacrifice their moral standard and personal 
health. But it was a perverse misrepresentation 
to say that the high infant mortality among the 
poor was due to the decay of maternal instincts. 
This charge having collapsed, the position taken 
up is that mothers are ignorant of their duties. 
The truth is that average working-class mothers 
have little to learn as to the care of babies: They 
have their own ways, horrifying to their middle- 
class critics, but the statistics of infant mor- 
tality are an eloquent tribute to the skill and 
devotion of the women of the mean streets. 
Parliament increasingly assumes the right to 
interfere in the upbringing of the child, but has 
not dared to lay the burden on the fathers who 
have political and other means of self-defence. 
The low legal status of married women, as com- 
pared with male workers, causes much suffering 
to the individual or injury to the State. The 
depressed condition of the wife and mother is a 
cause of low wages and of the qualified success 
attending all efforts at social reform. Under 
the party system ‘there is no inducement for 
politicians to acquire knowledge concerning 
fhose who stand outside the Constitution. 


V JOSEPHINE BUTLER : CRUSADER. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER begins in the June num- 
ber of the Forum a series of articles on “‘ Jose- 
phine Butler and the English Crusade.” This 
first article states the reasons which led up to the 
passing of the Contagious Diseases Act of 1864. 

With regard to the question of prostitution, 
the English law has always made a distinction 
between personal wrongdoing, which is a matter 
of individual character, and public provision for 
such wrongdoing. That is to say, there have 
always been laws against the keeping of dis- 
orderly houses; but the individuals were never 
touched. 

The C.D. Acts were the work of the War 
Office and the Admiralty, who were desirous of 
introducing regulations similar to those in the 
East for the better protection of the soldiers 
and sailors. The Act was hurriedly passed with 
practically no open discussion, and the country 
at large was entirely ignorant of its true nature. 
The chief objection to the Act was that by it— 
England, for the first time in its history of penology, 
introduced into a legally constituted court a system 
by which the personal judgment of a few persons 
took the place of proof of guilt before the sentence 
of accused persons. ‘‘If he has good cause to 
believe,” “if he thinks fit,” ‘“ to his satisfaction,’’ 
—all these allusions to individual judgment as basis 
for legal punishment are of the nature of despotic 
rule by the caprice of persons; they are out of 
drawing with the modern court requirements under 
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constitutional government of ‘‘ holding the accused 
guiltless until proved guilty,’’ of having due trial by 
jury or open court procedure in which evidence by 
credible witnesses must be sifted and substantiated, 


and thus violated the liberty of the subject 
originally granted in the Magna Charta. 

it was a long time before England woke to 
the iniquities of the law :— 

One voice alone was lifted in protest before the 
Act became a law, and that the voice of Harriet 
Martineau, then too old and too feeble to lead a 
strong opposition. 

By 1866, however, the nation began to understand 
the significance of the Act. And to one woman came 
a call to stir that nation to revolt. That woman was 
Josephine Butler, perhaps the most unique combina- 
tion in moral reform of a lawyer’s brain, a prophet’s 
passion, a mystic’s certainty of divine guidance, an 
orator’s power of appeal, a poet’s recoil from the 
ugliness of evil, and a mother’s tenderness enlarged 
by sorrow and sympathy to enfold a world of suffer- 
ing and sin. When the new abolition movement has 
triumphed, when the traffic in womanhood has 
ceased, when the permitted brothel is unknown as an 
institution, when the slavery of the prostitute is 
ended with the abolition of man’s ‘‘ right of privi- 
lege ’’ to hold her captive to his vicious indulgence, 
when these insuperable obstacles to a ‘‘ white life for 
two ” have been removed, mankind may at last begin 
true race culture on the basis of justice, wisdom, and 
love. And when that time comes, the world will 
place high in some Temple of Remembrance of the 
great and good who have achieved this miracle of 
progress the frail figure and the sad and lovely face 
of Josephine Butler as the embodiment of the crusade 
for the better life. 
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Y THE HARD LOT OF THE 
HOSPITAL NURSE. 


AN article in a recent number of the English- 
woman deals with hospital nursing as an under- 
paid profession. 

Long hours, rigid discipline, imperfect security 
of tenure, and low rates of payment are un- 
balanced by opportunities of attaining distinc- 
tion which compensate workers in other profes- 
sions. Governing bodies of hospitals naturally 
consider the welfare of the patients first; then 
come economy and the training of medical 
students ; but consideration for the indispensable 
nursing staff usually presents itself as extrava- 
gance difficult to justify. Training for nursing 
may not begin till twenty-three, and a certificate 
can only be obtained at twenty-seven. The 
profession absorbs the whole energies of the 
women who adopt it from ten to fifteen years, 
and at the end of that time leaves them to spend 
the rest of their lives in no better case than that 
of women who have never been trained for any 
profession. 


. added weight to women’s claims. 


5I 


/ WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE IN 
CANADA. | 


WRITING on Canadian women and the suffrage 
in the Canadian Magazine for June, Isabel 
Skelton gives some of the reasons why the 
Dominion still needs to be ‘‘ prodded into pur- 
posefulness.’’ 


A 


THE POSITION OF WAGE-EARNERS. 


Canadian womanhood suffers from no dearth 
of ability or of public spirit, but Canadian 
women, it seems, feel fewer positive disabilities 
and hardships through their lack of political 
power than their British sisters do. They are 
not crowded and forced into public and business 
life as are their British sisters. For every hun- 
dred males there are only eighty-eight females in 
Canada, whereas the proportions in England are 
one hundred males to one hundred and seven — 
females. The surplus in England of 1,200,000 
females enormously increases the proportion of 
women who must be wage-earners, and this fact 
goes far to explain the force, the intense and 
often bitter keenness of the English movement, 
and also the comparative inertia of the Canadian 
women. Now, in so far as women want votes 
for tangible legislative benefits to themselves, 
after they have obtained justice in regard to 
property rights, marriage and divorce, and the 
guardianship of their children, it is for ,the 
women in factories, in offices, in business, etc., 
where they come into competition with men, that 
the battle is being waged. 


WHY WOMEN WANT THE VOTE. 


In reference to the United States, the writer 
points out that the abolition of slavery and the 
gift of the franchise to the negroes only gave 
‘“ On what 
ground could a nation built on the Declaration of 
Independence grant political power to ignorant 
negroes and withhold it from educated women 
paying taxes on property?’ From the 
beginning, sentiment and purely personal rea- 
sons have been obstacles in Canada. But a time 
comes when Canadian women must be alive to 
the problems pressing on them from without, 
To-day they are feeling themselves unjustly dis- 
criminated against by the homestead laws, and 
as the proportion of women in Canada who 
must be self-supporting increases the economic 
necessity for political power will grow. But 
besides wanting the vote to protect their own 
interests, women want it for the good they may 
do. To many, indeed, this is the most attractive 
reason. An additional reason for women having 
the right to vote is that they may make mistakes 
and profit by them. i 
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THE ETERNAL PROBLEM. 


V HEATHEN MESSIAHS. 


In the Contemporary George Cormack traces 
the mythical origin of the old-world heroes to 
the inspiration of the Babylonian astronomers. 
The claim for a semi-divine origin was a trick 
made use of by some of the Roman Emperors, 
and perhaps is at the root of the still extant 
belief in ‘‘the divine right of kings.” Mr. 
Cormack analyses the legends and gives the 
following outline as the structure of the typical 
myth :— 

(a) The birth of the hero is mysterious, his father 
being usually a god, and his mother a member of a 
reigning family; thus he pretends to a specious but 
irregular title to sovereignty. 

(b) Powerful enemies assail his childhood; in par- 
ticular, he is exposed on the water in an ark or 
chest, but is wonderfully preserved. 

(c) ‘He is educated in obscurity, but an inborn 
divinity makes him a leader of his fellows, and leads 
to his recognition. 

(d) His life’s work consists in founding a city or a 
kingdom, or in conducting a social or a religious 
revolution. 

(e) He signalises the opening of a better age by 
reforming the calendar, and by suppressing historical 
records of the past. 

(f) His death is mysterious and sacrificial; he 
descends living into hell, which cannot detain the 
favoured visitor beyond a certain time (three days) ; 
or he vanishes without tasting of death. 

(g) His reappearance at some crisis in the national 
fortunes is expected. 


í NaS 


Z THE SCHOLAR AND RELIGION. 


THE Church Quarterly deals very honestly 
with the problem of ‘‘ Religious Teaching in 
Secondary Schools,’’ and in a special article 
gives expression, from a strictly Church view- 
point, to the greater possibilities of Old and 
New Testament study. Due allowance is made 
for the trend of modern criticism, and the 
writers do not ignore the special responsibility 
of the teacher. The proposals made are quite 
liberal in tendency—consistent, of course, with 
the due conservation of the body of Church 
doctrine. The writers conclude :— 


What we do feel necessary to emphasise in con- 
clusion is the paramount importance of giving boys 
an intellectual basis for their religious life and of 
making this teaching as intelligent as the rest of the 
work they do. A clever boy at school learns a good 
deal about criticism and a good deal about science, or 
at any rate the results of science, and already begins 
to look out on the world and the practical workings 
of such institutions as the Christian Church. It is 
useless to give such a boy old-fashioned conventional 


teaching which has no relation to the development 
of modern ideas, and which he instinctively feels to 
be unreal. It will make a great deal of difference to 
the schoolboy, his life and happiness, and to the 
welfare of the nation whether he grows up with a 
sound and true philosophy of life, whether he be- 
comes a man of religious and moral principle. In 
the present decay of parental authority the responsi- 
bility will lie mainly with the school, and if the 
schoolmaster is to be fitted for the work to be en- 
trusted to him he must be willing to take the trouble 
to obtain for himself an intelligent knowledge of 
Ch. ‘stian theology and intelligent insight into his 
own principles of life and conduct. In asking him to 
do this we are not asking him to do anything which 
is unintelligent or uninteresting. The modern study 
of the theology of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, of Church History and doctrine, is full 
of freshness and interest. Even if he has not learnt 
for himself at the school or the University, it will 
come to him with the interest of a new subject. It 
is more necessary and more valuable for him to work 
at this than some of the rather arid subjects of 
modern pedagogy. 

The Bibliography covers a wide range of 
study, and will be found of special value for all 
those interested in the religious training of our 
youth. 


“ ATHEISM DISAPPEARING. 


In the mid-June number of La Revue M. Jean 
Finot discourses on Atheism, which in the 
original definition of the term, he says, is fast 
dying out. 

No man to-day is an atheist as that term was 
originally understoad. A man cannot exist 
without some sort of faith, a certain religiosity 
in the wider sense of that word. Faith has 
even invaded the domain of science. The infinite 
has come into all our calculations; it fills and 
animates our visions and our hopes. Moreover, 
our notion of the infinite has in every sense 
deepened and broadened. Nature presents to 
us myriads of elements. What would be the 
number of possible combinations of them? 
Infinite is the only possible reply. By whatever 
name we call the Infinite—Jupiter, Jehovah, 
Providence, Nature, God the Father, Mystery, 
Force—some sort of faith is indispensable and 
inevitable. Thus the atheism of other days is 
expiring on the threshold of belief in the Infi- 
nite. At the same time, religious fanaticism is 
disappearing, and these two facts together form 
the prelude to that triumphal symphony of the 
human faith of to-morrow which will be called 
the Infinite. Sincere faith, however, does not 
exist without sincere-doubt. The salvation of 
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religious faith lies in the reciprocal tendencies 
which these two contradictions have to contend 
with. 

Our ideas of immortality have greatly 
changed, and while true believers are being 
more and more affected by reason, the sceptics 
and the atheists are being more and more influ- 
enced by the spiritual sides of our aspirations 
and of our life. Christianity has become a 
universal and an eternal religion, because at the 
beginning it had neither dogmas or symbols. 
It was but a Divine aspiration as its founder 
was only ‘‘a Divine initiator.’’ It has realised 
the highest ideal of life, as its teaching incar- 
nated the greatest ideal accessible to humans. 
It was the critical spirit which desired to pierce 
what it believed to be an illusion and raised 
doubts in some minds. Nevertheless, agnosti- 
cism itself, which will not affirm anything and 
which believes in nothing, admits the Unknown 
which presses so heavily on our destinies. 
Atheism becomes more and more negative. The 


believer and the professed atheist, each in his- 


way, is tending towards justice and happiness. 


/ RELIGIOUS DANCING. 


In The Quest for July Dr. Donald T. Masson 
gives an account of a three-thousand mile preach- 
ing tour among the Gaelic-speaking churches of 
the Dominion, which he undertook in 1872 at the 
request of the Colonial Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church. Reaching 
Prince Edward’s Island, Dr. Masson came in 
touch with the Macdonaldites :— 


A peculiar body of pious Gaelic speakers, whose 


character, customs, and worship were largely a. 


natural development of their lonely, isolated life. 
“ Cleared’? from their native glens in the Scottish 
Highlands nearly a century ago, and ‘‘ settled ” in 
that lonely island of the great sea, which was long 
almost entirely cut off from the outside world, and 
is still all winter girdled with a sea of ice, they 
were left to themselves, neglected, almost forgotten 
by Church and kindred in the old Homeland. Left 
thus to themselves, the native, inborn religion of 
these exiled, pious, Gaelic-speaking Highlanders 
developed itself and expressed itself on lines which, 
however peculiar, were not unnatural. In their 
public worship they had dancing. I saw it. It did 
not in the least scandalise me. It would have taken 
but little more to draw me, and quite naturally, 
into the stream. 

The men sat at one side of the church; the women 
at the other, with an open space between. While 
preaching to them in their beloved native tongue I 
could not help observing the rising of a quiet, subtle, 
silent stir among the people—like a gentle, soundless 
wind among the corn. It quietly, very quiet!y, 
almost reverently, developed into the religious dance. 
A woman was the first to show, in features and in 
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somé slight bodily movements, quiet symptoms of 
deep emotion, which soon became contagious. Her 
facial muscles became rigid; her head was thrown 
back; her bonnet hung down behind her neck, pre- 
vented from falling off by the ribbon knotted under 
her chin. Others on the women’s side of the church 
became similarly affected; and the men soon 
followed. One after another some dozens of both 
sexes got out into the open intervening space, and 
they danced; they danced in solemn, rapt, absorb- 
ing quietude. They danced not with each other. 
Though never jostling, they seemed not to see each 
other. They were absorbed; unconscious to the 
world, they ‘‘ danced before the Lord.” The move- 
ment seemed to begin in a sort of catalepsy—an 
ecstatic trance. It worked itself off in the religious 
dance. l 


se 


C 
/ SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM.- - 


To the June issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
Havelock Ellis contributes an extremely clever 
and thoughtful paper, in the course of which he 
says that, when we clear away all the accumu- 
lated superstitions, the unreasoned preposses- 
sions on either side, and so reach firm ground, 
not only is there no opposition between science 
and mysticism, but in their essence and at the 
outset they are essentially related. The seem- 
ing divorce between them is due to a false and 
unbalanced development on either side, if not on 
both sides. 

When all deduction has besa made of the 
mental and emotional confusions which have 


‘obscured man’s vision, we cannot fail to con- 


clude, it seems to him, that science and mysti- 
cism are far nearer to each other than some would 
have us believe. At the beginning of human 
culture, far from being opposed, they may even 
be said to be identical. From time to time, in 
later ages, brilliant examples have appeared of 


`- men who have possessed both instincts in a high 


degree and have even fused the two together ; 
while among the humble in spirit and the lowly 
in intellect it is probable that in all ages innumer- 
able men have by instinct harmonised their reli- 
gion with their intelligence. But as the accumu- 
lated experiences of civilisation have been pre- 
served and handed on from generation to genera- 
tion, the free and vital play of the instincts has 
been largely paralysed. On each side fossilised 
traditions have accumulated so thickly, the gar- 
ments of dead metaphysics have been wrapped so 
closely around every manifestation, alike of the 
religious instinct and the scientific instinct, that 
not many persons can succeed in revealing one 
of these instincts in its naked beauty, and very 
few in thus revealing both instincts, Hence a 
perpetual antagonism. 
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MUSIC AND ART. , 


ae 
THE OPERATIC PROBLEM. 


Comparep with other important centres, the 
operatic history of London has been fitful and 
singular, writes Mr. D. C. Parker in the June 
number of the Musical Times. Do the public 
understand opera sufficiently to justify the belief 
that an opera-house would be reasonably full? 
To get the full value out of a continuous series 
of performances, one must learn to go to the 
theatre for education, to regard it as a temple of 
art. That is why foreign Governments and 
municipalities pay such large sums for opera. 
It is said that in this country people go to the 
theatre for relaxation. So long as the public 
regard the theatre as a place to spend a leisure 
hour, the idea of a permanent opera-house in 
London is ridiculous. The chief value of a fixed 
home for opera is that it means an extension of 
the repertory. Appreciation of composers 
depends very largely upon appreciation of thelr 
predecessors and successors. How much 
greater would be our interest in Wagner if we 
knew-Gluck, Meyerbeer, and Weber thoroughly ! 
It is a regrettable thing to have to confine our- 
selves to the music which the dictates of fashion 
make possible. 


aD 


J JOHN BULL, COMPOSER. | 


In the palmy days of the Shakespearean era 
most of our musicians were mainly choral 
writers, but John Bull and one or two others 
were almost wholly composers of instrumental 
music, points out Mr. H. O. Anderson in the 
Musical Times for June. 

John Bull’s extant choral works are only nine 
in number. Forty-four of his instrumental pieces 
are preserved in the FitzWilliam Virginal Book, 
seven in ‘‘ Parthenia,’’ and others in Cosyn’s 
Virginal Book. Bull, who came of a Somerset- 
shire family, was born in 1562. He was edu- 
cated in Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel, in 1582 he 
became organist of Hereford Cathedral, in 1585 
he was admitted a member of the Chapel Royal, 
and afterwards became organist of the Chapel. 
When, in 1596, he was appointed, on Queen 
Elizabeth’s nomination, first Gresham Professor 
of Music, a special dispensation permitted him 
to give his lectures in English, as he was not a 
Latin scholar. Some mystery clings about his 
later life. He left this country and went to Brus- 
sels as an organist. Later, he became organist at 
Antwerp Cathedral, and died and was buried in 
Antwerp in 1628. He was acknowledged as 
facile princeps among players on the organ and 
harpsichord in his day, and as a composer he 
occupied a very high position. l 


JA NEW MUSICAL ERA IN 
CANADA. 


In the Canadian Magazine for June Mr. J. D. 
Logan has an article on Musical Tendencies in 
Canada. 

A new era, apparently, is about to begin in 
the musical life of Canada. During the past 
year both the masses and the classes seem to 
have been perturbed by a sort of awakened 
musical conscience. In Toronto oratorio 1s 
practically dead and other choral species are in a 
moribund condition. When Dr. F. H. Torring- 


ton resigned in 1912 from the conductorship of 


the Festival Chorus, not only did it mean the 
retiring of a mighty warrior, but the demise of 
the soul of a long-established and influential 
musical organisation. Modern taste and modern 
conditions demand the performance of more 
diversified choral forms, those which afford the 
listener refined nuances in tone-colour, emotion, 


‘communion with pure beauty, and from Dr. 


A. S. Vogt and the Mendelssohn Choir choral 
music in the finer forms will probably be brought 
to perfection. Meanwhile some of the great 
American symphony orchestras have visited the 


- Dominion, and on the side of instrumental music 


the past season was very successful and is 
auspicious of the future. In chamber music, 
too, the past season was a_ successful one. 
Opera, however, seems to have been rather a 
failure than otherwise. Next year, it is antici- 
pated, will be a year supreme in the history of 
orchestral music in Canada, and will have a 
marked effect on the musical taste and culture 
of the country. 


a 


| wul 
OUR “MELANCHOLY” HYMNAL ~ 

Writinc under the above title in the June 
number of the English Review, Professor 
W. H. D. Rouse criticises a number of hymns 
and says it were better to sing no hymns at all 
than to sing trash. 

The hymns we sing are all so well meant and 
so badly expressed, he explains; so pious and so 
ridiculous, sentimental when they should be 
impassioned, grovelling instead of penitent, in- 
coherent when they ought to be simple. Great 
poets are not irreligious; their glory it is to see 
a soul of goodness in things evil; and is not this 
the essence of religion? Yet our hymns are not 
written by poets. As an example of a good 
hymn, Professor Rouse cites Isaac Watts’s ‘‘ O 
God, our help in ages past,’’ and among others 
which fulfil the requirement of unity, simply and 
consistently expressed, are, ‘‘ All people that 
on earth do dwell,” ‘‘ Again as evening’s shadow 
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dual conceits, and the later, 
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falls,” and ‘‘ Ye holy angels bright.” 
example of incoherence, the hymn beginning 
‘t Lord of power, Lord of might ’’ is quoted. 
Many hymns are simply sermonettes in disguise. 
The maudlin sentiment and the insincerity of 
some hymms are appalling. A further charge 
against them is that modern hymns cannot be 
sung. In conclusion, Professor Rouse pleads 
for a thorough sifting of our hymns. From the 
poets we can get enough hymns of good quality 
to meet all necessities. Milton, Kerr, Cowper, 
Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow, Isaac Watts, 
and the versions of the Psalms might be drawn 
upon, and the old poets should be searched, for 
there are several others besides Campion and 
Herrick who might enrich a hymn-book with 
gems not yet seen in such a setting. 


RT 


/ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
BRUSSELS. 


Mr. PATRICK ABERCROMBIE contributes to the 
Architectural Review for June an article on 
Eighteenth Gentury Architecture in Brussels. 

The architecture of that period in Brussels, he 
shows, is sharply divided into two principal 
groups—the buildings in the Grand Place dating 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and the Place Royale and buildings surrounding 
the Parc dating from the last quarter of the 
same century. These two groups, he adds, 
illustrate the opposite points of view from which 
the revival of classical architecture has always 
been approached, the earlier endeavouring to 
modify it with local characteristics and indivi- 
academic and 
baroque, purging away anything that interferes 
with a universal cosmopolitanism. In- 1695 
Brussels was bombarded by the Maréchal de 
Villeroi, and in three days the city was practi- 
cally a heap of ruins, the Hôtel de Ville escaping 
complete destruction as it were by a miracle. 
The result was an extraordinary outburst of 
rebuilding zeal at the beginning of the next cen- 
tury, and within fifteen years the Grand Place 
was practically reconstructed. 

The writer also gives an account of Guimard’s 


fine work in connection with the remodelling of 


the Place Royale, which Jed on to the treatment 
of the Parc and its surrounding streets. Con- 
temporary with Guimard’s work on the plateau 
is the Place des Martyrs in the Lower Town, 
with Memorial and Statue of Liberty by Geefs. 


Coenobium has become as much a Pacifist as 
a Modernist organ, and makes a speciality of 
extracts from the works of great thinkers and 
writers condemning the spirit of militarism and 
all its evil products. 
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as an’ WHY GREAT ART LANGUISHES. 


In an article on National Art and the Royal 
Academy which Mr. Frederick Rockell has con- 
tributed to the June number of the Millgate 
Monthly, the writer tells us oad great art 
languishes in these days. 

That the Royal Academy fails to fulfil its 
mission is obvious to the most casual observer 
of this year’s show, he says. Save for some 
half-dozen pictures, there is no hint of the 
tragedy of life, no thought for the toilers, no 
presentation of the seamy side of poverty. With 
the exception of a very few pictures, the show 
presents life as a place ‘‘ where it is always 
afternoon ’’—that is to say, the life displayed is 
one of ease and opulence. Why are labour and 
danger, the sad and the sorrowful, the mean and 
the sordid, banned from its walls? The answer 
is : artists look at Nature and life through rose- 
coloured glasses, because they are paid to keep 
up the illusion that it is a rose-coloured world. 
That is why art has degenerated into mere 
pandering after prettiness. Were our artists 
to go down among the workers and give pic- 
torial effect to the life they saw there, they 
would find plenty of scope for their desire of 
escape from mere prettiness. As it is, art is 
not democratic; it exists mainly to please the 
rich. There can be no great art without sin-) 


cerity, and there can be no sincerity in merely’ V 


pandering to the rich. We shall have great art 
in the times to come—when life has assumed 
juster proportions, when democracy nas come 
into its own. 


I 


J. 
POETRY THE PUBLIC WANTS. 


Writinc in the Book Monthly for June, on 
the Public and Poetry, Mr. Gilbert Thomas de- 
clares there is not enough to go round of the 
Muse people want. 

What is wrong with so many of our poets_ 
to-day, he says, is that they make poetry an ` 
escape from life, instead of a reflection and an > 
interpretation of life. They make poetry a drug 
to dull their senses to the stern realities of life, 
instead of a food to strengthen them to meet 
those realities. Mr. Thomas maintains there is 


There is nothing wrong with the public, except 
that it is starved. All we want is more poetry written 
by poets who have faced life and lived it, and not 
evaded it; who are more intent upon voicing the 
hopes and fears and aspirations of their age than 
upon describing their own svmptoms or admiring 
their own artistic pose; and who are more concerned 
with simplicity and sincerity of expression than with 
experiments in rhyme and rhythm. 
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v POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


THE holiday maker will be sure to appreciate 
the pleasing lines of Stephen Southwold in the 
English Review. The poem is entitled 
‘‘ Dreams of Childhood,” from which we quote 
a few verses :— a 


I lay in the meadow one summer day, - 

Hot from the sun, and tired of play; 

And I watched the blue of the sky o’erhead, 
As I stretched my legs on my grassy bed. 


I saw through the shoots of the waving grass 
A field-mouse peep ere he tried to pass; 

Then he looked at me with his wee, bright eyes, 
And spoke—I listened without surprise. 


‘‘Come with me where the corn amid 

My nest from the owl and hawk is hid; 
Where the swaying corn, when the wind is high, 
Makes for my babes a lullaby. 


I rose to follow my tiny guide, 
And woke . . . there was no one at my side; 
The voice that had brought my dream to pass 

_ Was the wind as it whispered through the grass. 


Mr. John Drinkwater, in his poem in the cur- 
rent number of Poetry and the Drama, entitled 
‘“ The Builder,’ sounds a vigorous and modern 
note. We quote the following extract :— 


Me Oe Gr And in all I see 

Of common daily usage is renewed 
This primal and ecstatic mystery 

Of chaos bidden into many-hued 
Wonders of form, life in the void create, 
And monstrous silence made articulate. 


Not the first word of God upon the deep, 
Nor the first pulse of life along the day, . 
More marvellous than these new walls that sweep 
Starward, these lines that discipline the clay, 
These lamps swung in the wind that send their light 
On swart men climbing ladders in the night. 

No trowel-tap but sings anew for men 

The rapture of quickening water and continent, 

No mortared line but witnesses again 
Chaos transfigured into lineament. 


a 


Tue Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore, con- 
tinues to excite an increasing interest, and 
Mayce F. Seymour pays the following tribute in 
the Modern Review (Calcutta) :— 


When comes a king, the cannonade booms forth 
Traditional greeting—along the flattering shores 
The gaudy straining ranks declare their joy — 

Or counterfeit of joy; men’s hearts are big 

With pride of the glittering vision, until all— 
Shores, banners, gazers, empty pageantry, 

Are swallowed by the night. The king has passed! 


But when the Poet comes, the patient shores 
Maintain their wonted peace. Only the sun 
Unflattering sweeps the broad plains of the sky 


~man. 
F I have heard men say that scent is scent, and a 


For brighter canopy, and loving minds 

Enfold him with old comradeship; while ever 

The silent processions of the day and night 

Lay down their precious gifts and pass to peace. 
Methinks when comes the Poet the songless plains 
Are trembling with his nearness and the hills 
Wave banners of delight while epic waters 
Murmur a new content and rise to claim 

Him as their lyric voice, and future time 

In envy of the present frets for birth. 

And from the desert silence of great towns, 

From out the hunger of the choking plains, 

Upon lone heights where white souls grope for peace, 
From far dim shores of, unborn centuries, 
Wherever spirit yearneth unto light, 

Or dumb lips crave an utterance divine, 

In greeting and in yearning eager arms 

Reach out to him. Behold the king has come! 


J. C. Chadwick contributes ‘‘A Song of 
Earth ” to The Quest. Its prose phrasing and 
sentiment alike suggest the influence of Whit- 
We extract the argument and appeal :— 


little shadow passing forgotten across the nostrils! 

I have heard men say that sound is sound, and a 
little beating upon the ear-drums! 

I have heard men say that sight is sight, and a 
little flash of lightning striking upon the eye-balls ! 

So they say, my heart! So they say! 

We know that scent is an unbreakable cord, 
drawing us to the graves of the Dead! 

We know that sound is a full-voiced bell, ringing 
us to the cradles of the Unborn! 

We know that sight is a flaming torch, beaconing 
us along the path with the Living! 

Oh! Heart of my heart! I am tired of song! 
Come over the furrows of the new-turned earth, for 
there is work to be done. And the sky is growing 
deep and blue and star-shot with the night! 

Life of my Soul! Come! 


The following slight but charming little 
poem, ‘‘ The Rebellious Vine,” by Mr. H. 


_Munro, is worth quoting from the June number 


of: Poetry and the Drama :— n 
One day, the vine ae 
That clomb on God’s own house, 
Cried, ‘‘I will not grow,” 

And, “ I will not grow,” 

And, “ I will not grow,” 

And, ‘‘ I will not grow.” 

So God leaned out his head, 

And said: 

“ You need not.” Then the vine 

Fluttered its leaves, and cried to all the winds: 
‘“ Oh, have I not permission from the Lord? 
And may I not begin to cease to grow? ” 
But that wise God had pondered on the vine 
Before he made it. ; 

And, all the while it laboured not to grow, 
It grew; it grew; 

And all the time God: knew. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


/a MAJOR MINOR DRAMATIST. 


THERE is a refreshing criticism of the 
dramatic craftsmanship of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in the July Fortnightly Review. Mr. Shaw, 
says the author, Mr. P. P. Howe, is not so 
much a dramatist as a writer with a philosophy 
and a trick of the stage, who has employed the 
one to expound the other. The keynote of Mr. 
Shaw’s plays is his violence; he is full of an 
intellectual indignation :— 


The theatre of Mr. Shaw is a theatre out of which 
the devil of romance was cast and into which the 
seven devils of romance have entered. That is why 
it is such an amusing theatre, ‘‘ The artist’s work 
is to show us ourselves as we really are,” says 
Tanner, but Mr. Shaw's theatre does not show us 
ourselves as we really are; it is quite free from 
“ sawdid reeyellities.”’ It shows us a world of Mr. 
Shaw’s own witty invention, in which love and 
business and religion and even politics are violently 
amusing. Sex in the Shavian theatre becomes a 
duel, business becomes a glorious power over reality, 
religion an ecstacy, politics an arena in which Tom 
Broadbent is baited. 

Mr. Howe thinks, however, that this love of 
violence, although it is the keynote of the best 
things in Mr. Shaw’s art, is responsible also 
for the poorest. He concludes: 


It is not possible to end without thankfulness for 
the intellectual vivacity Mr. Shaw has brought to 
the theatre, but it is possible to remain perfectly 
conscious that he has not profoundly affected the 
theatre, because, speaking generally, he has not 
profoundly mastered it. It is for this reason, if our 
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examination has been accurate, that Mr. Shaw re- 
mains, and perhaps we may now say that he is likely 
to remain, merely the most nearly major among the 
minor English dramatists. 


/ THE LAST QUESTION. ¥ i~; 
In the July number of the Pall Mall Magazine 
there is a biting satire on modern life; not less 
biting because it is cast in extravaganza form. 
The author, Mr. C. H. Bovill, imagines the dis- 
covery of Truth at the bottom of a well, over 
which the offices of the Morning Marconigram, 
a halfpenny newspaper owned by Lord. Help- 
house, has been built. She speaks English 
badly, because it is so long since she was last in 
England; and she is not a weloome visitor. After 
being ejected in succession from the offices of 
the Marconigram and the Central Criminal 
Court, she is engaged by the managing director 
of the Paleolithium, who is always on the look- 
out for novelties. When the act-drop rises it 
reveals a bare stage backed by dark velvet cur- 
tains; the curtains part and a woman—quite 
naked—appears. At first she is greeted with 
cries of ‘‘ Oh,” and ‘‘ Where’s the Censor? ”’ 
But Truth stands motionless, entirely unmoved. 
Then an awful silence comes over the audience; 
all feel that they are in the presence of some 
uncanny mystery which they are afraid to pene- 
trate. Truth tells them that if there is anything 
they desire to hear, let them ask. Question after 
question is asked, and answered; but the answer 
to the last question is dramatic and disastrous. 


J WIT AND 


Mr. S. L. BENSUSAN, writing in the Pall Mall 
Magazine for July, on the Midsummer Fair in 
his village, tells the following good story :— 


I remember how, in the year when fireworks were 
first introduced here, old Widow Parrott left the 
Fair in anger after demanding her entrance-money 
from the clergyman, on the ground that such an 
exhibition was not Christian and that she was. The 
reverend gentleman, feeling rather distressed, paid 
the entrance-fee he had not received, and the old 
Christian lady stood in the middle of the road and 
watched the rest of the display from there, with 
clear conscience and replenished purse. 


The following stories are taken from the 
ee Magazine for July :— 


“ When I was starting in business,” says Sir 
Thomas Lipton, ‘‘I was very poor, and needed 
every penny I could earn to enlarge my little busi- 
ness. I had a lad of fourteen as assistant. One 
Monday moming the boy came in with a very mourn- 
ful expression. I asked him what the trouble was, 
and he said: 

‘** I have no clothes fit to wear to church, sir. 


HUMOUR. 


I can’t get a new suit, because my father is dead, 
and I have to help my mother pay the rent.’ 

“ I thought it over, and finally took enough money 
from my hard-earned savings to buy the lad a good, 
warm suit of clothes, with which he was delighted. 

‘* The next day he did not come to work, nor the 
next; and when three days had gone by, and I had 
heard nothing from him, I went to his home to find 
out what had become of him. 

“< Well, you see, sir,’ said the mother of the boy, 

‘ Robert looks so respectable in his new suit, thanks 
to you, sir, that we thought he had better look 
around town and see if he couldn’t get a better 
10b.’ ” 
A celebrated Irish counsel, as remarkable for his 
brogue as for his bon mots, being retained against 
a young officer, opened the case in the following 
manner: ‘‘ My lord, I am counsel for the Crown, 
and I am first to acquaint your lordship that this 
soldier 

“ Stop, sir! ” said the military hero. 
have you know, sir, I am an officer.” 

‘‘ Oh, sir, I beg your pardon! ” said the counsel 
very dryly. “To speak more correctly, this officer, 
who is no soldier !”’ . 


“ I would 


THE REVIEWS 


REVIEWED. 


The following short notices supplement the criticisms of special contributions arranged 
| J under the. preceding section, “Leading Articles in the Reviews.” 


THE NINETEE NTH CENTURY. 


A stupy of the list of contents of this periodi-. 


cal month by. month is a safer guide to the 
currents of thought and a surer index to world 
happenings than the kaleidoscopic confusion of 
the daily papers. . 

Earl Cromer is accorded the place of honour 
with his well-considered opinions on ‘ The 
Capitulations in Egypt ’’; the writer says:— _ 

There is one, and only one, method by which the 
evils of the existing system can be made to disappear. 
The British Government should request the other 
Powers of Europe to vest in them the legislative 
power which each now exercises separately, Simul- 
taneously with this request, a legislative Chamber 
should be created in Egypt for enacting laws to 
which Europeans will be amenable. 

Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill writes on ‘‘ The 
Re-awakening of France,’’ which in a large 
measure he attributes to the patriotism of ‘‘ the 
young intellectuals.’’ There is every sign that 
this patriotism will assume the usual provoca- 
tive features of jingoism. There is, however, 
one permanent check— t.e., the growing dis- 
satisfaction of labour with militarism, but for 
everything that spells working-class solidarity 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill has the most profound con- 
tempt, and as for the permanence of a Catholic 
revival or of any benefits arising therefrom one 
is permitted to have doubts! 

May we suggest that one of a Duke’s pre- 
rogatives is an austere brevity of which alas! 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford refuses to avail 
himself, for his paper on ‘‘ How to Restore 
Military Efficiency ’’ is both long and dreary. 
The Duke has made a close study at first hand 
of military problems, and this experience has 
induced a too great attention to detail; as an 
army reformer his task should be to assure the 
general lines of his policy, which are quite sound 
and eminently reasonable. 

As a practical corollary to the Duke’s effort 
we must commend Mr. Malden’s suggestions on 
‘“ The Greater ‘Agriculture,’? which, in brief, 
are concerned with the nation’s food reserves in 
time of war or siege. The writer indicates that 
we should do well to cultivate an appetite for 
horse-flesh and more potatoes. Mr. Malden 
emphasises the importance of increasing our 
supplies of alcohol (potato-spirit) as a substi- 
tute for petrol, and urges the establishment of 
the beet-root industry in this country. To 
secure the objects of Mr. Malden’s concern 
would be well worth many millions. 


The Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyttelton pleads 
for a greater unity between those impressed with 
the essentials of ‘‘ Eugenics, Ethics, and 
Religion. ” 

An article on ‘‘ The Nationalities of Ulster 
and Wales,” by Sir Roper Lethbridge, will be 
read with interest, but the scientist will grieve 
that ethnology should be prostituted to political 
purposes. 

‘Old Italian Villas dd their Lesson,” is a 
most delightful contribution among a number of 
papers which cover the widest possible interest 
and maintain the truly catholic spirit which 
always characterises the Nineteenth Century. 


/ THE BLUE REVIEW. - 


Tue Blue Review for July fulfils the promise 
of its first number. It contains a very poetic 
article by Yone Noguchi on the statue of the 
Daibutsu at Kamakura. The statue was 
created by a thousand people whose religious 
longing and hope were fulfilled in this Daibutsu. 

It became a great art when the storm and tidal 
waves destroyed the Temple and washed the statue 
in 1335 and again in 1526, and left it without ever 
since, with the rustling trees behind, the light and 
winds crawling up and down, against whose un- 
decidedness its eternal silence would be doubly for- 
cible. Is it not that our human souls often grow 
beautiful under the baptism of misfortune and grief? 
So Nature, once unkind to the statue, proves to be 
a blessing to-day; it looms with far greater divinity 
out of the rain, wind, lights of sun and moon, whose 
subtle contribution it fully acknowledges. 


Mr. Gilbert Cannan, writing on the Theatre 
in ‘‘ Chronicles of the Month,” unexpectedly 
and piquantly brings the names of Masefield and 
Marie Lloyd together. He holds that Masefield 
could gain considerably in the technique of the 
theatre by a critical examination of Miss Marie 
Lloyd’s work. 

Mr. J. M. Murray uses Mr. Arnold Bennett’ S 
recent articles in the English Review on the 
essentials of a great novel as the text for his 
own considerations on the novel. He complains 
—who does not?—of the enormous quantity 
of worse than indifferent novels which are 
yearly written and published and praised. He 
sums up his conclusions as follows :— 


The great novelist of the future will be like the 
great novelist of the past, a superior spirit creating 
superior spirits, striving after perfection of form so 
long as it is compatible with absolute spiritual truth, 
and achieving his supreme creation in the history 
of a love-passion. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


—_ 


/ POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


One of the objects of Poetry and the Drama is 
to dispel the illusion that poetry is unpopular. 
and this effort should prove successful if we 
may judge by the June number. Two of the 
poems given are quoted elsewhere. The critical 
studies and reviews are on the whole admirable, 
notably an appreciation of the Flemish poet 
Emile Verhaeren, by M. T. H. Sadler, and a 
very happy article by Mr. Rupert Brooke on 
John Donne, the poet who ‘knew better than 
any of the great English poets the human 
heart.” There is room and a welcome for a 
quarterly review run on these lines, but those 
who are responsible for it must beware lest they 
become too superior. We do not think it is 
either good criticism or good sense to lump 
together Tennyson, Lewis Morris, and Kipling 
as bad popular poets because they study what 


the public likés instead of forcing it to like what 


they may choose to give it. 


J THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SipNEY Low is always readable, but his plea 
for ‘‘ Constructive Imperialism ’’ ignores a lot 
of history, and suggests that we should reverse 
the conditions under which our colonies have 
been. allowed to develop. We are of. opinion 
that loose sentiment even is a greater security 
than the attempt to draw up hard-and-fast lines 
of a policy which would probably need endless 
amendment and cause “continuous friction 
between the Mother Country and the Dominions 
overseas. 

Our sympathies are extended to Mr. Howard 
Gritten, who has felt moved to address an open 
letter ‘‘ To the Leaders of the Unionist Party.”’ 
Given. judgment and any political convictions, a 
programme. could be outlined in an hour; witb- 
out these, forty years in the wilderness is not 
too long a term of punishment for the blind 
leaders of those who do not particularly care to 
see things as they are. 

We are pleased to leave politics, and share 
with Mr. Henry de Vere Stacpoole his delight 
in contemplating anew the ever-green ‘‘ Frag- 
ments of Villon.’’ Here is a hero to whom the 
novelists have done scant justice; may we 
expect a more sympathetic treatment of this 
prince of vagabonds from Mr. Stacpoole’s 
pen? 

Horace B. Samuel gives the reader a clear 
insight into the character of ‘‘ Stendhal: The 
Compleat Intellectual,” or, as ‘some might pre- 
fer, ‘‘ the sensitive sensualist.’ 

The Editor continues his masterly survey of 
“ Realistic Drama,” and, dealing with the 
newer developments of the drama, has many 
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pertinent things to say. In a word, ‘‘ Fhe atti- 
tude of the world has changed, the attitude, in 
especial, towards moral problems and social 
questions. ”’ | 

S. R. Littlewood contributes a clever analysis 
of “Intellect and the Actor,” in which he is 
moved to the conclusion that there are severe 
limits set beyond which even the eminents of 
‘the profession ° cannot go. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


Captain WHITE leads off with a comparison 
between the Garde Mobile of the Third Republic 
and our own Territorials, and takes occasion to 
pay a well-deserved tribute to the character of 
the men who have volunteered for. the defence 
of the kingdom. 

“The Conversion of the Celt ’’ gives Shaw 
Leslie an opportunity of presenting the 
superiority of our Irish compatriots in the region 
of religious practice ; the article is dlumined by 
glimpses of wit which tempered the austerity of 
the saints who were ‘‘ Irishmen too.” 

R. L. Gales sets out ‘‘ The Nonconformist 
Claim ’’ and regards Cowper-Temple teach- 
ing as a denial of the rights of Anglicans. 
Fanny Monahan outlines the causes of difference 
between ‘‘ Catholicism in England and Ireland. ” 

There is a slight suggestion of Russo-phobia 
in David Hannay’s contribution, ‘‘ Where ts. the 
North-West Frontier? ’’ The writer warns us 
that ‘‘ Afghans are just Afghans, and bare rock 
is bare rock. From that country and that people 
we can hope for no effective help.” ` 

Captain Frédéric Wallenberg, of the Swedish 
Royal Guard, is complimentary enough to sug- 
gest that London and not Paris is to-day ‘* The 
Present Centre of Gravity.” 

‘* The Girl and the Faun ” is a longish poem 
from the pen of Eden Phillpotts, and is less 
sombre than some of his prose. 

The serial by Philip Gibbs, ‘‘A Master of 
Life,” is advancing in dramatic interest with 
each issue. 

We should like to see a little more passion 
and a little less philosophy in the Editorial 
“ Obiter Dicta.” 


Tue O. S. Review.—The most individual of the 
magazines; appealing to all men and women who, 
preferring order to chaos, seek some guide and help 
in unravelling the tanglements of our present 
political and social disorder. It is the organ of the 
recently formed Organisation Society, and contains 
features not to be found in any other review. The ` 
charts are the most notable expression of the 
society’s work, and poems by Marshall Bruce- 
Williams and James Grun are animated by unusual 
breadth of vision. (1s. net; 15-16, Buckingham 
Street, London, W.C.) a 
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THIS month’s issue renders full service to 
readers who desire to explore a freer world than 
that inhabited by those dull folk who will only 
babble of politics and social sores. Poetry does 
not claim so many pages, but the selection is 
pleasing. We are grateful to Henry Newbolt 
for his balanced recognition of the man who 
was once the poet ‘‘ John Milton ’’; sheer pre- 
judice has attempted to award the palm to the 
inexperienced youth, only to deny the mature 
qualities of one who held his own when passions 
ran riot and all things were in the melting-pot 
of change. Mr. Newbolt avoids this error and 
his picture is the more complete. 

Arnold Bennett continues his tantalising dis- 
quisition on ‘‘ The Story-teller’s Craft.’ The 
present chapter is devoted to the art of 
“ Writing Plays.” Mr. Bennett is at his 
best when he shows that ‘‘ A play is a collabora- 
tion of creative faculties which are not only 
those of the author, the stage director and the 
actors—the audience itself is unconsciously 
part of the collaboration.” 

Professor Rémond writes on ‘‘ The Sexual 
Correlations of Poetic Genius,’ and, after 
minute biological reasoning and a wide 
analytical survey of the passionate expression 
of master-poets, concludes with a sweeping 
assertion which will not please the advocates of 
woman’s equality with man. 

Other articles of interest are by E. S. P. 
Haynes ‘on ‘‘ Lord Gorell and Divorce Law 
Reform ” and ‘‘ The Art of M. Louis Gillot,” 
by A. Stodart Walker. ‘‘ Tag Politics ’’ con- 
tains a sane simile by which the Editor con- 
trives to suggest the real harm inflicted on the 
Government by the Marconi “affair.” The 
question of marriage is discussed in a well- 
pointed article, ‘‘ Women and Morality,” by a 
Mother. — 


J THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


WE are glad to find that the usual features of 
‘this tapical monthly are permitted once more to 
appear through the chinks of the Marconi fog 
which has of late beclouded its pages. Readers 
who desire “‘ all the ’orrible details ° may regale 
themselves on ‘‘ Macaroni,’’ as the Editor of the 
British Review facetiously puts it; but we hope 
the majority will be better pleased with “A 
Sportsman’s Visit to Bulgaria,” by Merzie, and 
the severely practical discourse on ‘‘ Railway 
Rates,” by Harold Russell. Professor Stephen 
Leacock gives a Canadian’s view of the Senate’s 
action in throwing out the Naval Bill. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s article on ‘‘ The 
L.G.B. and Housing ’’ makes excellent reading 
for the critical. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


f k 
/ THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Tus Review maintains a high level of interest 
in all matters of concern to the ordinary man 
and woman. ‘‘ The Ethics of Armed Resist- 
ance,” by H. Douglas Gregory, is a very fair 
analysis of the Ulster question. 

“A Working Woman’s Views on Modern 
Education,” by Priscilla E. Moulder, is a clear 
intimation that we have a long way to go before 
the work of educationalists produces any real 
benefit to the community. : 

H. Hargreaves enters an energetic protest 
against the support given by the Press to 
sporting matters, and is evidently of opinion 
that ‘‘ we want less cricket’’ and a greater 
attention to ordinary pursuits and recreations 
of life. 

Mr. Morgamn’s campaign receives a recruit in 
the person of Richard S. Makower, who writes 


a ‘‘ The Universities and Trade.?’ 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
In the July issue Sir William Collins discusses 
the findings of recent Commissions appointed to 
deal with ‘‘ The University of London.” What 
would really happen if London became interested 
in her University? Unfortunately that possi- 
bility is remote, and the subject is one that fails 
to excite anyone; perhaps some enterprising 
newspaper proprietor may patronise the scheme, 
and its success will then be assured. 
_ ** The Record of Ulster in Irish Patriotism,” 
by C. H. Oldham, is a generous attempt to say 
the nicest things possible under awkward cir- 
cumstances, and we earnestly hope that the 
stern and unbending Belfast man will relax when 
he reads :— 

In the pages of Ulster’s past there are events, 
personalities, achievements, and sacrifices which 
appeal with such potency to the emotion of all Irish- 
men that it is intolerable and impossible for us to 
think of an Irish nation without Ulster. The Irish 
nation is as a garment woven from the top through- 
out, and no man must proceed to the partition of 
that seamless robe upon any specious pretext what- 
ever. ) 

The many friends of Canon Barnett will 
appreciate Mr. Howard Whitehouse’s tribute. 

J. M. Hone gives some particulars of ‘‘ Count 
Arthur of Gobineau: Race Mystic,” whose in- 
fluence was acknowledged by no less personali- 
ties than Nietzsche, Wagner, and other pro- 
found thinkers. 

T. H. S. Escott gives the reader a glimpse of 
Alfred Austin’s early journalistic days, and the 
usual features make up a very interesting 
number. | 


THE Summer Fiction Number of The Century 
is a notable production; the illustrations are 
exceptionally good. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 6I 


OCCULT AND THEOSOPHICAL 
MAGAZINES. 


Tue Occult Review for June contains an in- 
teresting article by W. J. Colville, entitled 


“ What can we know of the Unseen Universe?” 


“ Everything,” he says, ‘‘is concealed from 
man until he discovers it, and discovery is 
accomplished only by dint of persevering indus- 
try.” Speaking of the triviality of much that 
purports to come from the spirit spheres, he 
maintains that although many eminent authors, 
among them Professor Hyslop, assert that the 
“ so-called triviality of many communications 
adds to their evidential value,’’ there is a wish 
togo beyond these rudiments. What is wanted is 
a new kind of priesthood, composed of fearless, 
unmuzzled sensitives. This Ministry, he says, 
will not come from the ranks of fettered 
organisations, but will make its appearance often 
suddenly and startlingly, and it will accompany 
its teachings with convincing evidences of its 
genuineness. Elliot O’Donnell writes on 
Haunted Churches, and cites the quaint case of 
an old lady in poke bonnet and violet petticoat, 
who, having been buried with only one shoe, 
. haunted Ratherby Church until the other shoe 
was found and restored to her. 

The International Psychic Gazette for June 
contains an article on ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy 
Between the Two Worlds,” given by W. T. 
Stead through the hand of Mrs. Annie Bright. 
Though probably the article has gathered, and 
lost, in transition many will no doubt be inter- 
ested to read it. Mr. C. W. Child contributes a 
paper on ‘‘ The Right Hand of W. T. Stead,” 
of which he gives an impression taken in Igor. 
“ Taking the hand as a whole,” he says, ‘‘it 
denotes a life full of difficulties, but a courage 
that failed to realise the power of forces which 
were arrayed against him.” 

‘* The Watch-Tower ’’ of the Theosophist is 
full of the unrest and trouble at Benares and the 
disastrous outcome of handing over the Central 
Hindu College to the Hindu University. 
Janet P. McGovern contributes a paper on 
‘‘ Discrimination,” in which she pleads for the 
big outlook in life which enables one to lose 
sight of the petty. Elliot O’Donnell, writing 
on ‘‘ Elemental Clocks,” quotes a letter from a 
Miss Emma Beal, in which she tells of the 
terrible experiences she had, together with her 
mother and two servants, with an elemental 
grandfather clock which stood in the hall of a 
house which they rented furnished at Bruges. 
The most interesting point is that the owner of 
the house denies having any grandfather clock 
at all. W. D. S. Brown writes on ‘‘ Motion,” 
and Henry Borel contributes a paper on ‘‘ Dutch 
Sinology.” - 


Both the International Theosophical Path and 
the International Chronicle contain articles on 
Theosophy and International Peace; the 
Chronicle has a ‘‘ Symposium on Peace,” con- 
tributed by the various delegates from the Raja 
Yoga College to the Peace Congress held at 
Visingso, June 22nd to 2oth. In the Path 
H. T. Edge starts a series of papers on ‘‘A 
Study of ‘The Secret Doctrine.’ ’’ Another 
paper describes the Poetry and Symbolism of 
Indian Basketry and includes many interesting 
photographs. 


[Se 


Y McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


McClure’s Magazine for July contains two 
interesting articles on widely different subjects. 
Mr. G. K.Turner contributes a sane and valuable 
study of ‘‘ The Underworld of New York,” pay- 


_ing a high tribute to the police administration 


of General Bingham and his efforts to stamp 
out the nest of criminals which haunted the 
Bowery district. The Bingham administration, 
composed of educated and intelligent men, 
brought modern organisation and system to the 
suppression of crime, and in so doing touched 
a problem far deeper than the police could go. 
They reached the system of the schools of the 
underworld, the source from which came up 
the constant stream of criminals which was dis- 
charged upon the city. Mr. Turner’s conclu- 
sion is that although the Underworld was suc- 
cessful in breaking the Bingham administra- 
tion, the public conscience has at last been 
aroused. So long as the police were in alliance 
with the criminal classes there was little hope of 
reformation; but the public are now demanding 
a higher type of man, and the day is in sight 
when the New York police system will cease to 
be a byeword and reproach. n 

Of very real interest, too, is the story of 
‘“ The Dayton Flood,” by Mrs. Jennie Parsons, 
one of two women, six men and two children 
who for three days and nights were marooned 
in a room on the second story of a brick house, 
and were the involuntary witnesses of that 
awful disaster. The very simplicity and unvar- 
nished directness of Mrs. Parsons’s story bring 
home with extraordinary force the horror of her 
experience. 


The most readable article in De Tijdspiegel is- 


that on Prince William V., the last Stadhouder 
of Holland. When it was known that his 
mother was to give birth to a child, fervent 
prayers were offered in the churches that it might 
be a boy. His birth was hailed with the greatest 
joy; he was the Heaven-sent heir. Yet forty- 
seven years afterwards (in 1795) he had to leave 
Holland because the French were conquering it. 


ee 
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V THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 
La REVUE. 

One of the contributors to the symposium on 
Aviation and Humanity of To-morrow in the 
first June number of La Revue is M. C. A. Lai- 
sant, an examiner at the Polytechnic School. He 
says every advance in the domain of science or in 
the applications of science serves the advance of 
humanity. The two June numbers give part 
of an article entitled ‘‘ Place aux Femmes ! ” 
M. Antoine Bonnefoy, the writer, contends that 
women, having acquired the right to be edu- 
cated, the right to work is a necessary conse- 
quence. In France women are employed in the 
public services, but there should be many more 
posts open to them. They contribute to the 
public funds, as men do, and at least a fair pro- 
portion of the posts in the public services should 
be available to them. 


THE REVUE DES Deux Monpes. | 

The June numbers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes publish further chapters of M. Emile 
Ollivier’s voluminous history of the War of 1870. 
In them M. Ollivier deals with Bazaine as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the Rhine and 
his difficulties and endeavours to clear up certain 
points. At the time Bazaine was made Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Emperor, who conferred on 
him the title, remained the supreme head of the 


army, so that Bazaine was still a subordinate. | 


Bazaine was not aware that the Emperor meant 
to take his departure; he considered himself the 
Emperor’s lieutenant. Eventually, when the 
Emperor departed, the Marshal wrote to his wife 
how much he regretted the Emperor’s decision 
and how he thought the responsibility would be 
too much for him. Both at Forbach and Rezon- 
ville, M. Ollivier considers Bazaine’s conduct 
was irreproachable, yet it is insinuated that 
Bazaine was inspired by personal considerations. 
THE CORRESPONDANT. 
In the Correspondant of June 1oth M. Adolphe 
Hardy has an article on the Electoral Question 
and the recent. political strike in Belgium. One 
thing the strike revealed—namely, the growing 
strength and the growing influence of the Chris- 
tian syndicates. Thanks to them, there was no 
strike in two provinces, and practically ‘none 
in five others. Another point is that the socialist 
movement in Belgium is very much divided. On 
thé one side is the camp of the Parliamentarians, 
and on the other that of the Syndicalists, with 
M. Vandervelde at their head. The Parliamen- 
tarians were opposed to a general strike, and 
resisted it to the utmost; but the more powerful 
Syndicalists compelled them to yield. At any 
price, unity must be preserved. Both parties 
were also agreed as to resumption of work; but 
the writer does not think their unity will last 
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long. Meanwhile a Royal Commission has 
been appointed to study the whole electoral 
question. M. André Chéradame writes in the 
same review on the Turkish finances and the pay- 
ment of a war indemnity, from the point of view 
of the Allies. 

THE REVUE DE Paris. 

The political article in the mid-June number 
of the Revue de Paris deals with the question of 
Mongolia. M. Armand Kergant, the writer, 
shows that, apart from her own territory, China 
is still effectively sovereign of Inner Mongolia 
and a part of Turkestan. As to Russia’s atti- 
tude, he says the solution imposed by Russian 
ambition on the weakness of China may have 
great consequences. Such dismemberment of the 
enormous Empire creates a precedent which 
will not contribute to maintain peace in the Far 
East. In another article on the Grand Prix de 
Littérature of the French Academy, M. Ernest 
Lavisse writes on M. Romain Rolland, the winner 
of the prize, and his novel, ‘‘ Jean Christophe. ’’ 
Up to the present the Academy has remained 


_indifferent to M. Rolland and his work. M. 


Lavisse says that untiring sympathy is the great 
virtue of all the work of M. Rolland; it is rich 
in ideas, thoughts, and sentiments; it is benefi- 
cent because it is full of love, hates hatred, and 
imperiously bespeaks hope. 

OTHER REVIEWS. 

Writing in the first June number of Questions 
Diplomatiques on the Crisis in the East, Com- 
mander de Thomasson says that if the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference in London had desired to 
prolong indefinitely the crisis, it could not have 
done anything better than to draw up the treaty 
of peace as it did. The terms of its six articles 
show the Great Powers, not as mediators, but 
as arbitrators, and the Allies and the Turks are 
asked to permit Europe to settle everything, even 
financial questions. , If Turkey has expressed a 
willingness to accept the decision of Europe, the 
Balkan Powers never showed such passivity. 
M. Thomasson hopes the Turkish Government 
will be able to accomplish the necessary trans- 
formation of the Ottoman Empire. But if it 
proves unable to do so, it would be well for 
Europe, and especially France, to agree on a 
definite line of conduct. 

The French Deputy, M. Albert Métin, explains 
in the Grande Revue of June roth the new 
amendments proposed by M. Léon Bourgeois to 
the French Workmen’s Pension Act. 

In the Revue Générale (Brussels) the Comte 
de Lichtervelde writes on the Strike in Belgium 
of last April. He shows that its object was a 
purely political one, and that it was methodically 
prepared for a long time in advance. But he 
thinks the strike as»a_ means of government 
would be worsecthan-a ‘revolution. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


/ ‘THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 


For thirty-seven years Dr. Paul Lindau was 


editor of Nord und Sid. Then, in January, 
1912, Professor Ludwig Stein became editor. 
Henceforward Nord und Süd was to be 


a rallying-ground for all who recognise co- 


operation in the making of world-history as the 
import of their life. Professor Stein charac- 
terises the Kaiser as the Kaiser of civilisation, 
for in every important question of civilisation 
the many-sided Kaiser has personally intervened. 


In the June number of the Preussische Jahr- 
bücher Dr. Paul Rohrbach has an article on 
Germany’s Foreign and Colonial Policy. Speak- 
ing of the relations between Germany and Eng- 
land and Germany’s need of colonies, he points 
out three possible methods open to Germany— 
war against England to acquire her colonies; 
the conquest of the east and south of South 
America ; or a union of the countries making up 
the German Empire with the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, after which the new union should 
extend its power over the Balkans and Asia 
Minor to the Persian Gulf. 


Several articles ig the June Deutsche Revue 
are anonymous. In one, on Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, the writer, an Austrian politician, 
explains how the face of Europe has changed 


aod how Turkey’s Christian neighbours are now | 


beginning to set their house in order. Austria 
and Russia have always been protagonists with 
regard to the Balkan Peninsula. In their 
Eastern policy the Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs 
have pursued different aims. At the beginning 
the attitude of Austria towards Turkey was a 
defensive one; she had to protect herself against 
the attacks of the Turkish hordes. But when 
Turkey assumed the offensive, Austria could 
wish for no more peaceful neighbour. In what- 
ever way things are finally arranged, the solu- 
tion of the Balkan Question will be the breaking 
of a cloud which has often darkened the friendly 
relations between Austria and Russia. Perhaps, 
also, the mutual. distrust of the two countries 
will be put an end to. 7 | 

Where lies the danger to the peace of 
Europe? This is the subject of another anony- 
mous article in the same review. The diplomacy 
of the Great Powers to-day has in view the 
maintenance of peace. All the Powers, includ- 
ine’ Austria, desire peace. In no European 
Power is there an interest big enough to pro- 
voke a war. Thus the work of European diplo- 
macy in the last years is not so bad as the 
critics waht to make out. The real incitement, 
however, comes through the Press. There are 
only very'few papers above this sort of thing. 
Further; there are the peace-disturbing elements 
who speculate on a war. 
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THE opening article in Vragen des Tijds, 
‘“ Our Patrimony in Danger,” constitutes an 
attack on the Church Coalition Party. It would 
seem from the statements made that whenever 
the Coalition takes part in a movement—edu- 
cation, the political status of women, or what 
not—the result is likely to be detrimental to the 
national good. It does not necessarily follow 
that this is the general opinion. The second 
contribution concerns the History of the Nether- 
lands in the Middle Ages, and the writer 
remarks that the Dutch cannot look back with 
pride on a glorious past as can the Germans, 
the French, and even the people of Flanders and 
Brabant. Efforts have been made from time to 
time to collect and publish ancient records, and 
in 1902 the Government took the matter in hand, 
so that the people of Holland may learn more of 
the history of what is now their united country, 
but which at one time was a series of provincial 
states, such as Gelderland and Friesland. Small 
Holdings also claim the reader’s attention, and 
some details are given of the law relating 
thereto. A man must be 25 years old, and 
under 50, in order to have a piece of land; he 
must pay one-tenth of the cost, and the total 
cost must not exceed a sum equivalent to about 
4,200. Among other things, it is set forth asa 
fact that too long a day’s work on the land is 
not good for the soil and tends to dwarf its 
capabilities. | 

Elsevier has an interesting article on the 
‘“ Black Art,” otherwise mezzotint engraving ; 
the process is described and the pictures show 
the tools, a half-finished plate, the same plate 
quite finished, and various portraits. Ludwig 
von Siegen, born in 1609, was the inventor, and 
one of his first works was a portrait of the 
mother of his patron, the Landgrave of Hesse. 
He met our Prince Rupert in Brussels, in- 
structed him in the art, and thus obtained its 
introduction into England. 

Dealing with the ‘‘ Origin of Tragedy,” a con- 
tributor to De Gids says the word “‘ tragedy ”’ 
really means ‘‘a song of the goat,’’ and it is 
surmised that a goat was given as a prize to the 
one who best sang or recited some poem, this 
performance being known as a tragedy. Another 


‘version is that the singers or reciters were 


dressed as goats. Performances of this kind 
were connected in many. instances with religious 
festivals. In Thibet and Mongolia travellers 
have witnessed such festivals, and have seen 
singers dressed in strange garb, with . horns. 
Another article refers to the condition ‘of - Suri- 
nam, where foreign capital will probably be in- 
vested, and the fruit produced will be forwarded 
to ‘‘ banana-eating England ” or elsewhere. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


THE most notable feature of the Nuova Anto- 
logia is a series of articles on the recently 
deceased poet, Arturo Graf, in which he is 
studied as poet, as professor, as critic and his- 
torian, and as man. For many years professor 
of Italian literature at the University of Turin, 
Graf exercised a notable influence over the 
youth of Italy, and his critical writings have 
been held in high esteem. It is, however, as 
poet that his name will live. Discussing the 
place of sport in physical education, C. Montir 
condemns both football and bicycle racing as 
pernicious, and commends swimming, boating, 
boxing and fencing. ` Incidentally he notes that 
football is of Florentine origin, and was intro- 
duced from Italy into England. 

Under the title ‘‘ From Nationalism to 
Pacifism ° the Catholic deputy, Filippo Meda, 
points out in the Rassegna Nazionale that one 
of the results of the Italo-Turkish war has been 
the rapid development of the spirit of National- 
ism in Italy. It is quite possible that the next 
Parliament will see a Nationalist group. Signor 
Meda regrets, however, that, in spite of the 
idealism that it professes, Nationalism in prac- 
tice always means the glorification of war, and 
consequently is in antagonism to all pacifist 
aspirations. In Italy, too, Nationalism, in his 


opinion, professes to be anti-clerical. He, how- - 


ever, assumes somewhat too much when he 
asserts that England is on the point of intro- 
ducing compulsory military service. 

The Rassegna Contemporanea also has much 
to say on the subject from the pen of the 
ex-priest, Romolo Murri. He professes to agree 
in principle with Nationalist aspirations towards 
a more virile, more idealistic Italy, but in its 
actual form regards it rather as an exageration 
and a peril, the work of a few aristocratic young 
men. His main quarrel with the movement, 
however, seems to be that the new party, at its 
recent congress, declined to adopt an anti- 
clerical policy. ‘‘ Keryx,’’ writing on ‘‘ Austria 
af the Cross-roads,’’ sums up the relations 
between the members of the Triple Alliance as 
‘“ nervous,” and declares the real reason to be 
Germany. Austria’s attitude is never more than 
diplomatically correct towards Italy, while her 
real friendship and intimacy are reserved for 
Germany, whose interests she serves even 
before her own. Moreover, the Trentino 
remains as an open sore between the two 
nations. 

The Vita Internazionale declares that the 
most significant event of the moment is the 
Anglo-German rapprochement and the agreement 

rrived at concerning the Baghdad railway. It 
hails Sir Edward Grey as the noblest figure 
2 modern political world. 
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/ THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


In Espafia Moderna a writer on Spanish Art 
contrives to poke fun slily at foreign visitors 
(presumably German) who pass expert opinions 
on the works of painters whose names 
mispronounce—such as ‘‘ Velasquesk’’ and 
‘*Goyask.’’ One cannot properly appreciate a 
painting unless one understands the surround- 
ings of the scene it represents. For instance, 
how could a Turner be appreciated in (say) Venice 
by those who know only Venice? The Prado 
Museum contains the finest collection in Spain. 
Another contribution deals with the old Lom- 
bards, architects and sculptors, whose works, or 
the remnants thereof, are still to be seen in 
Seville. The Gazini were notable; the name was 
afterwards altered to Gaggini. According to 
another writer, the pacifists are making good 
progress with the codification of International 
Law among the Republics of South America. 
The extension of railways will strengthen Latin 
America against foreign aggression; Argentina, 
for instance, is in course of adding 22,000 miles 
to her network of lines. 


The jury system in Spain comes in for severe 
condemnation at the hands of many Spaniards, 
but a writer in Nuestro Tiempo asserts that it is 
not the fault of the system, but of the restricted 
method of carrying it out. It is of recent origin, 
and is not properly worked. Many intelligent 
persons avoid the duty, while ethers do not 
appear to be able to secure a seat in the jury-box, 
however much they try. The juries are too 
lenient; accused persons, whom the evidence 
condemns quite clearly, are acquitted, and 
appeals are frequent. Perhaps the jurymen are 
intimidated. Party politics, as we learn from 
another contribution, are in a very sad way, and 
Spain will go to the bad if something drastic is 
not done. We hear that complaint in other | 
countries. Why, asks another writer, has 
nothing been done to put into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, issued four years 
ago, that Spain should make her own armoured 
ships and big guns? Why give that work to 
foreign firms? No benefit whatever can accrue 
to Spain therefrom ! 


Ciudad de Dios contains a continuation of the 
essay on ‘‘ Juvenile Delinquents,” in which 
further causes are enumerated. The loosening 
of family ties is a prolific cause; the emigration 
of the father, who may return or send for his 
family later, has much to answer for; while 
industrial competition and the congregation of 
large numbers in towns are also included among 
the chief causes. There is an entertaining 
article on ‘‘ Musica] Instruments and Chamber 
Music of the 16th Century,’’ with some facts 
about the son of Philip IT. 
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JOHN BRIGHT: THE PEOPLE’S TRIBUNE." ~ 


N telling the story of such a book as this 
there is no need to linger on the character 
B of the man therein depicted. Conservative 
and Liberal, Radical and Nationalist alike agree 
in their opinion of the single-mindedness, im- 
peccable honesty, and muumpenthaple courage 
of this noble 
Friend. The word 
‘* Quaker ’”’ John 
Bright disliked, 
as founded on a 
basic untruth. 
The book. itself 
is of untold value 
because, beyond. 
the history of a 
life largely ideal, 
we have the plain 
precise opinions 
of John’ Bright 
upon matters of 
vital interest, the 
same in substance 
now as in his own 
day, for even 
when the ques- 
‘tions are unlike, 
or or Aeerent. from 
ifferent point 
of view, because — 
circumstances 
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‘“ War, though sometimes sport to the rich, is 
always death ‘to the poor,” and our national 
glories at that time were paid for by taxation 
that raised to starvation prices nearly everything 
men required. 

The son of a Quaker cotton-spinner, who had 
married a. woman 
of excellent 
natural capacity 
and qualities of 
head and heart 
rarely excelled, 
John Bright was 
the second of 
eleven children. 
He was educated 
VAY ous 
Friends’ schools, 
and at the age of 
fifteen came 
home, and was 
employed in his 
father’s business. 
Here he was 
entering a society 
democratic in its 
atmosphere, for 
Jacob Bright was 
not only the em- 
ployer, he was 


have altered, the | the father of his 
principles in- people and their 
volved are the confidant in all 
same. Therefore their troubles. 
a John Bright When John had 
Catechism would been in his 
probably make a father’s factory 
good Guide to g about ten years 
Knowledge for- : he spent a holiday 
the citizens of i JOHN BRIGHT on the Mediter- 
this ` generation, ; ranean, and his 
and could well be This portrait, by Duval, shows John Bright in the Quaker coat and letters home 
compiled i from collar which he wore in the first years of his political life. show his keen 
Mr. Trevelyan’s | observation. 


Life of his father’s ieia, 

John Bright was born in 1811, with Thacke- 
ray, Darwin, Raikes, Mark Lemon, and others 
who have influenced our world. The first steam- 
ship had not yet crossęd the Atlantic and Eng- 
land was at war with France and America, in 
Spain and India. As Mr. Trevelyan says: 


* The Life of Fohn Bright. 


G. M. TREVELYAN; 


On his return Bright became more active 


tħan ever as a local politician, and, through 
his father’s interest in public education, 
he came in: contact with Cobden. Any 
statement. that Bright ever opposed laws 
to protect children is untrue, says Mr. 
Trevelyan. 

(Gonstabley \ 15s. Het.) 
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OTHER MEN, OTHER MEASURES. 


In the eighteenth century the Whig aristocrats 
thought of themselves as the leading citizens in 
a free country. In the farmhouses mastef and 
men ate together, worked together, and had the 


same interests. Moreover, such industries 
as weaving, etc., were carried on by the 
people in their own homes. The coming of 


machinery altered all that. People crowded 
into towns, the population rapidly increased, 
and England, from being. a_corn-exporting 
country, needed to import wheat. Then Parlia- 
ment passed the Corn Law of 1815, prohibiting 
the importation of foreign wheat until its price 
was 8os. per quarter (average now 37s. per 
quarter). Bread became an impossible luxury 
for agricultural labourers, who earned but. 6s. 
a week. They and their families starved on 
potatoes and turnips, and the hovels in which 
they dwelt were noisome beyond belief. 

Chartism, the claim that the working man 
should have a vote, was born of these conditions, 
and in 1838. this was the petition presented to 
Parliament :— - 

We, your petitioners, dwell in a land whose 
merchants are noted for their enterprise, whose 
manufacturers are very skilful, and whose workmen 
are proverbial for their industry. The land itself is 


goodly, the soil rich, and the temperature wholesome, . 


It is abundantly furnished with materials of com- 
merce and trade ; it has numerous and convenient 
harbours; in facility of internal communication it 
exceeds all others. 

Yet we are bowed down under a load of taxes; our 
traders are trembling on the verge of bankruptcy; 
our workmen are starving; capital oremi no profit 
and labour no remuneration ; the home of she artificer 
is desolate and the warehouse of the a is 
full; the workhouse is crowded. : . 

Heaven has dealt graciously dy the peapie; ‘but the 
foolishness of our rulers has made the goodness of 
God of none effect. 


Neither Cobden nor Bright were amongst the 
seven men who founded the Anti-Corn Law 
Association of 1838, but shortly after the name 
of John Bright was added to the committee, his 
father gave a donation of £50, and the son 
started his public agitation. He had been 
married about two years when there came upon 
him the calamity of the death of a wife who 
was the light and sunshine of his house, and 
in his trouble Cobden came to him. He poured 
out words of balm and comfort, and then he 
looked up, and said: ‘‘ There are thousands of 
houses in England at this moment where wives, 
mothers, and children are dying of hunger. 
Now,” he added, ‘‘ when the first paroxysm of 
your grief is past I would advise you to come 
with me and we will never rest till the Corn 
Law is repealed.’’ 


“not so familiar. 
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Bright accepted Cobden’s invitation, and that 
was the beginning of his political career: of a 
life which, in or out of Parliament, was thence- 
forward devoted to the causes he believed to be 
noble, and to the service of those who suffered. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


His work for the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
the extension of the franchise is well known, 
but his vain protest against the Crimean War is 
In one? onslaught on _ the 
Government he said :— 


-Some honourable gentlemen talk as if Russia were 
a power which you could take to Bow Street and 
bind over before some stipendiary magistrate to keep 
the peace for six months. Russia is a great Power, 
as England is, and in treating with her you must 
consider that the Russian Government has to consult 
its own dignity, its own interests, and public opinion, 
just as much at least as the Government of this 
country. 

And to his wife he wrote :— 


I read through the report of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee. It is a melancholy narrative, and should 
condemn every member of the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen to perpetual exclusion from office. There 
is one fact stated, that in the month of November 
(1854), in the hospital at Scutari, there were 2,000 
patients suffering from wounds and disease, and that 
in that whole month only six shirts were washed! 
Can anyone conceive the horrors which are included 
in this fearful statement ? 


His speech in February, 1855, when he 
pleaded for a cessation of hostilities, has often 
‘been quoted :— : 


_ I do not suppose, he said, that your troops are to 
‘be beaten in actual conflict with the foe or that they 
will be driven into the sa; but I am certain that 
many homes in England in which there now exists a 
fond hope that the distant one may return—many 
‘such homes may be rendered desolate when the next 
mail shall arrive. The Angel of Death has been 
abroad throughout the land; you may almost hear 
the beating’ of his wings. There is no ene, as when 
the first-born were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood 
the two side-posts of our doors, that he may spare 
and pass on; he takes his victims from the castle of 
the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, and the 
cottage of the poor and lowly, and it is on behalf of 
all these classes that I make this solemn appeal. 


But his appeal was in vain. Palmerston 
would not yield, though Russia had conceded 
three out of the four disputed points and was 
ready to discuss the fourth. 


HOME RULE. 


John Bright was against Home Rule in 1872, 
but that does not necessarily mean that he would 
have opposed it now. His reasons for objecting 
were that ‘‘two Legislative Assemblies in the 
United Kingdom would, in my opinion, be an 
intolerable mischief,’’ because they would lead 
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to separation. Moreover, he considered that 
that which obtained in the Colonies was no 
guide, as ‘‘ the Canadian Confederation is even 
now showing symptoms of breaking down.’ 
His alternative was an [rish Committee for Irish 
Bills in the House of Commons. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


He was not as decided as usual in his opinion 
on Woman’s Suffrage. He wrote in 1858: “I 
know no valid argument against it ’’; indeed, 
his arguments for the franchise were as valid for 
the working woman as for the working man. 
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objected, and in 1876 recorded his vote against 
woman suffrage. 

Whole-hearted was his appreciation at the 
settlement of the Alabama dispute with the 
United States. In 1872 he wrote :— 


My Dear LORD GRANVILLE, —. . . The great 
virtue of the Treaty, beyond the settlement of a 
dangerous dispute, is the exhibition and adoption by 
two great nations of a principle of fairness and 
reason in its settlement, and, as we may trust, in the 
adjustment of any future question that may arise 
between them. I believe if the English Government 
had shown the same wise and just disposition in 


. FROM THE “ ANTI-CORN LAW CIRCULAR,” JULY 23, 1839. 


A cartoon drawn by Thackeray. A Russian and a Pole, bringing corn for the starving English, are repulsed by the 
myrmidons of the Landlord State—soldier, policeman, and beadle. 


But he had his fears, as in the case of Home 
Rule, and though in 1867 he voted for the 
inclusion of women, in 1871 he wrote to Miss 
Sturge :— 

I do not think the ‘bestowal of the suffrage on 
women will be of any advantage to them, and I fear 
' at present, and perhaps always, it will tend to 
strengthen the party which hitherto has opposed 
every good measure passed during the thirty years in 
which I have taken’ part in political affairs. I think 
it would add to the power of priestcraft in every part 
of the three kingdoms. 


Thus, unlike his usual modes of thought, it 
was as a Liberal and a Nonconformist he 
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times past, almost all wars with European powers 
since’ the days of aan III. might have been 
avoi 

THE ‘‘ CAVE OF ADULLAM.’ 


In dipping into John Bright’s story the ‘‘ Cave 
of Adullam’’ speech must not be forgotten. It 
occurred during a debate on the Reform Bill, 
1866. Mr. Trevelyan’s account of it is delect- 
able. Two Liberals, the quarrelsome Hors- 
man and the fiery Lowe, were dissentient. John 
Bright, in the course of his speech, said :— 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Horsman) is the 
first of the new party who has expressed his great 
grief, who has retired into what may be called his 
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litical Cave of Adullam, and he has called about was as characteristic as his entry. When the 


im everyone that was in distress and everyone that question of the occupation of Egypt arose, and 


was discontented. When a party is formed}, 
; l : e heard that our fleet had bombarded 
of two men so amiable, so discreet, as the two right Alexandria, he resi gned. “I think,” he wrote 


hon. gentlemen, we may hope to see for the first time coe 
Hin Parliament a party perfectly harmonious and dis- tO Mr. Gladstone on July 12th, 1882, “in - 
reviewing the doctrines connected with our 


‘tinguished by mutual and unbroken trust. But f , l 
foreign policy, which I have preached and 


here is one difficulty which it is impossible to 
j remove. This party of two reminds me of the Scotch defended during forty years of my public life, 


i Terrier, which was so covered with hair that you 
: could not tell which was the head and which was 
' the tail of it. 

~ Among the jokes which Mr. Trevelyan records 
is one which occurred in a reference to the 
- Bradlaugh difficulty. Mr. Bright had said: ‘‘ It 
is not Bradlaugh’s atheism which they hate, but 
his unconscious Christianity,’’ and this anecdote 
is given in a footnote :— 


Bradlaugh had his admirers even among old ladies. 
One of them came to the House to see him, and 
asked for ‘‘ the Member for Northampton.” She 
was promptly introduced to Bradlaugh’s colleague in 
the representation of that city, Mr. Labouchere. 
“ Are you Mr. Bradlaugh? ” she eagerly asked. 
“ No, ma’am,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ I’m the Christian 
Member for Northampton! ” 


JOHN BRIGHT’S RETIREMENT. 


John Bright was the first Nonconformist to 
become a Cabinet Minister, and his retirement 


_ ¥ SOCIOLOGICAL 


Towards Liberty. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. (Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1s.) 
In ‘a little book of 74 small pages packed with 
wisdom, Mrs. Re-Bartlett sheds a new light upon 
the Suffrage movement, and has given us three 
essays which men and women, suffragists and 
antis, alike would do well to read, because of her 
just and impartial view and the splendid ideal set 
before her readers. The gist of her message is 
that freedom can only be assured to any part of a 
nation when it is spiritually ready for it; that the 
women of England as a whole are not thus ready ; 
the average woman cannot get past the thought of 
the personal family happiness. The true value of 
militancy is to energise other women and to show 
them that by the poverty of their own spirit they 
are retarding the progress of the spirit of man. 


The Further Evolution of Man. Bv W. Hall Calvert, 


M.D. (A. C. Fifield. ss. net.) 


A refutation of Darwinism and of the theory that. 


heredity is stronger than environment, with 
chapters on the Spiritual Evolution of Society and 


the Ideal State, which is to be helped forward by: 


Manhood Suffrage—for though Dr. Calvert gives 
unstinted praise to W. T. Stead for his noble life, 
he prefers the opinion of Sir Almroth Wright as 
regards Woman’s Suffrage. 


The Story of Mary Dunne. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 

Possibly this book should be classified as a novel. 

Alas! it is a story, the underlying facts of which 


By M. E. Francis. 


you will not be surprised at the decision I am 
now compelled to take. I cannot accept any 
share of the responsibility for the acts of war 
which have taken place at Alexandria.” 

Nearly seven years later he passed quietly to 
his rest at One Ash, the house in which he had 
lived for fifty years. 

His biographer would seem to share has 
strong conviction that political decisions should 
be matters of moral right or wrong. In this we. 
know that Mr. W. T. Stead concurred, and our 
readers will agree with us in regretting that his 
hand cannot pen for us comments upon a noble 
life written by a sympathetic recorder. 

There are a number of interesting portraits 
and several effective cartoons included in the 
book. By the courtesy of Messrs. Constable we 
are enabled to present to our readers specimens 
of these. a 


AND PSYCHIC, 


are painted from life, as many workers in our 
great cities and the police could testify. Begin- 
ning with an exquisite pastoral, the next scene 
shows a little servant maid who has been kid- 
napped, and in hell. The story is for men to read, 
to believe in, and to act upon; for respectable men, 
like the old parish priest of the story, are loath to 
realise and hard to convince that such things can 
be in a country which calls itself Christian. The 
mingled pathos and beauty of the writing goes 
without saying, coming as it does from the pen of 
Mrs. Blundell. 


The Little Wicket Gate. 
(Fifield. 6s.) 


A picture of Utopia as realistic as Lytton’s The 
Coming Race, and more beautiful. The idea of 
the author is to show that competition is not a 
boon, but a curse. 


Messages from the Unseen. (Daniel. 1s. net.) 
A series of messages from a loving and loved wife 
to her husband and family. They come chiefly 
through automatic writing during sittings with the 
family. Some of the letters are very beautiful, 
one especially concerning the origin of revivals, 

' which are said to be caused by bands of spirit 
helpers whose special work it is to bring home 
spiritual truth and love to seeking souls. If any 
special area is seen by them to be favourable the 
concentrate their forces there, so that what at first 
seems but a little spark of light will gradually 
spread into a great conflagration. 


By Algernon Petworth. 


/ 


OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


-J A REVELATION. - 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL has accustomed us 
to novels in.which adventure predominates, and 
to a reconstruction of the lives lived before our 
own era, so that it is with astonishment we dis- 
cover that this tale of his is not a fairy carpet to 
spirit us away from our everyday life for an 
hour, then to be lightly laid aside, but it is a 
setting for one of the most moving ‘lay sermons 
that has ever been written; a denunciation of 
the union of millionaires and the Church, an 
invitation to make clean the inside of the cup 
and platter, to discard outward conventional 
doctrines, and to make Christianity what it 
should be, a mode of life. In his ‘‘ Afterword ” 
Mr. Winston Churchill says that the setting 
forth of his personal view of religion is not only 
unavoidable but necessary, and such as it is, it 
represents many years of experience and reflec- 
tion. : 

His hero, the Rev. John Hodder, was not an 
ascetic; when he was at Harvard his boiling, 
contagious spirit of youthfulness had led him 
into the thick of the life there, and his person- 


ality had drawn his comrades with him. On the 


point of being employed by a New York lawyer 
of distinction, he went into one of the Metro- 
politan churches, obeying an impulse which he 
did not attempt to explain to himself; and sud- 
denly the words of the hymn they were singing 
came to him fraught with a startling meaning :— 
“ Fill me radiancy divine, 
Scatter all my unbelief ! ” 
Then came the sermon with the text, ‘I will 
arise and go to my Father ”’; and as a revelation 
it appeared to him that he had always wished to 
preach, to help to revive a faith, a dying faith, 
in a material age. Thinking thus, he went 
home to his mother, who not only consented to 
his proposed change of a profession, but accom- 
panied him to his first curacy at Bremerton. 
After ten years’ work there he was invited to 
become rector of the Church of St. John, in a 
great American city of the Middle West. 
Hodder was chosen not only on account of his 
brilliant talents and successful work, but also 
because of his orthodoxy. The great power in 
the Church was Eldon Parr, a man of the people 
who had become a millionaire, and who was in 
right truth the king of the city. For two years 
Hodder preached quietly, but with a continu- 
ously growing conviction that the religion he 
was preaching was ineffectual. By an extra- 
ordinary grim chance, when he had just packed 


*The Inside of the Cup. 
CHURCHILL. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


By WINSTON 


his bag to go for a short season of quiet into 
the country, he was called upon to help a woman 
in a neighbouring street; her home had been 
one of those broken up in the course of Eldon 
Parr’s climb to riches. Helping her, he came 
across victim after victim, and so spent his 
holiday in Dalton Street instead of in the 
country. 

After this experience he realised what had 
been wanting in his ministry; he knew why his 
pulpit appeals had lacked efficiency. His well- 
to-do hearers did not want the world to change. 
Hodder knew that he had been risking ‘‘ fatty 
degeneration of the soul.’ He had gone to 
Dalton Street for a short visit to a woman in 
need, and there he received å second revelation. 
The shock was terrible, for he had learned to 
care for, sympathise with, and greatly admire 
Eldon Parr, who, in spite of his riches and 
luxury, was a lonely and suffering man. The 
shock tore from him the flimsy garment of 
orthodoxy, and seemed at first as if it would duly 
destroy all religion, so that his only course was 
at once to leave the Church and all .that it 
involved. But he is brought into contact with 
two people, a woman and an old man, whose 
beauty and nobility of life bring him just the 
help necessary, and Hodder finds finally the rock 
which underlies the Christian creeds, and 
realises that it would be a coward’s part to 
leave the Church; that instead he is to stay 
there, face the opposition and scorn of his 
vestry, tear the veil from the hidden sins of some 
of his prominent supporters, and preach the 
truth as it is in Christ. 

Words almost fail to give the sense of reality, 
power and elevation inspired by a novel, in 
which the characters are so eminently human, 
so splendidly drawn, the millionaire especially, 


and threaded through with such charming . 
` stories of human love. 


Hodder marries the 
millionaire’s daughter, and they face life with a 
magnificent church without endowment, almost 
emptied of its rich congregation, but crowded 
with the poor of Dalton Street and its neigh- 
bourhood. 


~ GERMANY'S STRONG MEN.* 


Mr. WILE gives us here, in racy and piquant 
words, a description of the entourage of the 
‘“ Managing Director of Germany,” Ltd. The 
Kaiser has been called upon to.play a heavy réle, 
and has played it with eminent success. But it 
has not been a one-man show, and in this 


* Men Around the Kaiser. By Freperic W, 
Wie. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
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volume we have short, vigorous articles 
descriptive of some thirty of the great German 
personalities of the day. We need to discount 
the author’s words somewhat, for Mr. Wile has 
the militant instinct. His book is dedicated to 
Lord Northcliffe, and the breath of war runs 
through it. With this proviso we can give our- 
selves up to the delight of page after page, in 
which we find just the phrase which emphasises 
the individuality of the man of whom he is 
speaking. For instance, Von Bethmann Holl- 
.| weg he describes as ‘‘a man who means well 
1 , feebly,’’ whilst a little further on he remarks 
that his tall, fine personality is in striking con- 
trast to the King of the Junkers, Von Heyde- 
brand, physically the most diminutive of the 
great leaders. Of Herr Dernburg, who gave up 
the managing directorship of a great bank worth 
£10,000 a year fot a paltry Cabinet salary of 
£1,250, he says that he applied business ethics 
to the conduct of Germany’s colonies; but there 
being no place for business capacity in a govern- 
ment saturated with bureaucracy, Dernburg had 
to go. Richard Strauss is described as ‘*‘ the 
Bernard Shaw of music,’’ and so, from person- 
age to personage, the story goes on, leaving us 
wondering at the author’s skill in characterisa- 
tion as he draws in clear outline the individual 
qualities and peculiarities of men of whom the 
ordinary reader knows so little that he is in 
danger of supposing all German statesmen are 
cast in one common mould. 


/ LETTERS OF FAMOUS MEN.* 


FREDERIC Harrison said of Professor Goldwin 
Smith: ‘‘I know anything he wrote for publi- 
cation or of serious purpose is worth careful 
consideration ’’—and though these letters are 
mostly private yet they bear that same impress. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith was born in the reign of 
George IV. and lived to 1910. He was at one 
time Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, and really left that post because of his 
strong view of the justice of the Federal cause 
in the American Civil War, in opposition to 
Oxford generally, which sided with the Con- 
federates. He remained in America for five 
years and then settled in Toronto, but to the 
end of his life never lost his ardent love for the 
Mother Country, though resisting the wish of 


many that he should return and take a seat in ` 


the House of Commons. The ‘letters given here 
are not only those he wrote himself. The third 
Earl Grey, for example, was a constant corre- 
spondent, Sir Percy Bunting another;. John 
Bright and he were friends as well as correspon- 
dents, and when a statement was made that 


sr a RS AT NESSES 
* Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence. Edited 
by ARNOLD Hauttain. (T. W. Laurie. 18s.) 
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Bright was unpopular in Rochdale, and his 
workmen held an: indignation meeting in the 
public hall, they excluded all strangers to the 
works except Goldwin Smith, who had begged 
hard_to be allowed to be present. Canadian 
subjects interested him greatly, of course, but he 
was an odd mixture: Liberal, even Radical in 
some things, Conservative in others, for living 
in Canada he was able to look at things from a 
more detached point of view. At first he was 
strongly against Home Rule for Ireland, and his 
contention was always that the happiest state for 
the two islands would be that of perfect union ; 
but looking at the spirit of nationality evoked 
by their long struggle he wrote to Justin 
McCarthy in 1993 :—‘‘I think I should be pre- 
pared now to vote for the one feasible measure 
of Home Rule, the independence of Ireland, 
subject to certain restrictions in regard to 
foreign. relations and questions of peace. and 
war.” i W 


` A DISPARATE COLLECTION.* 


THE publication in book form of these twenty- 
three short stories by ‘‘ Richard Dehan ” is a 
further proof of the extraordinary versatility of 
this remarkable woman, who, as Clothilde 
Graves, passed almost unnoticed by the critics. 
When the Dop Doctor dawned upon an 
astonished world, and critics almost fell over 
one another in their haste to acclaim the writer, 
it is not much wonder that Miss Graves believed 
that it was only because she had assumed a 
man’s name that her work commanded ‘success. 

The truth is that her short stories, published 
chiefly in The World, had the fate of other short 
stories—that is, they were read with keen 
interest but soon forgotten; whilst the Dop 
Doctor, having the space to give a larger exhi- 
bition of the writer’s intense dramatic force and 
extraordinary power of characterisation, held the 
reader breathless, not for ten minutes only, but 
for hours and days. f 

The stories here given to the public are 
models of what short stories should be—never 
banal, never wholly sentimental, yet with senti- 
ment cropping up in an unexpected way, uncon- 
ventional and virile. Readers of the book will 
want to retain it as a treasured possession for 
an occasional leisure half-hour. No two stories 
have a likeness. ‘‘ A Chintz-covered Chair ”’ is 
brutal in its naked force, whilst *‘ Clairvoyance ”’ 
is trivial in comparison. It would be interesting 
to know which of the stories are here published 
for the first time; probably only Miss Graves 
herself could tell us. 


* The Headquarter Recruit. 


By Ricwarp 
Denan. (Heinemann. 6s.) i 


. OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


Jf THE POET OF MYSTICISM.* 


A VERY genuine welcome from all lovers of 
true poetry awaits this beautifully produced 
definitive edition in three volumes—two of 
poems, one of prose—of the works of Francis 
Thompson, edited by his literary executor, Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell. Francis Thompson is chiefly 
known to most English readers by his superb 
mystical ode, ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven,” which 
has been declared by competent critics to be 
equal to the finest lyrics in the language; but 
through all his work runs the ‘‘ profound 
thought and far-fetched splendour of imagery ”’ 
(in Coventry Patmore’s phrase) which will 
assuredly place him in the front rank of the 
immortals. 
most of the essays here collected are printed for 
the first time. We quote one exquisite little 
poem, in which .wé think can be traced the 
same thought contained in ‘‘ The Hound of 
Heaven ” :— 

ty LOVE AND THE CHILD. 
-4* Why do you so clasp me, 
- And draw me to your knee? 
Forsooth, you do but chafe me, 
I pray you let me be: 
I will but be loved now and then 
When it liketh me! ” 
So I heard a young child, 
A thwart child, a young child 
Rebellious against love’s arms, 
Make its peevish cry. 
To the tender God I turn— 
Pardon, Love most High! 
For I think those arms were even Thine, 
And that child even I. 


/ AN ADVENTUROUS CAREER.+ 


Mr. Broome, in writing these records of an 
adventurous life, has had in view the capable 
youths of the present day who are anxious for 
any sort of honourable employment and.ignorant 
where to seek a career. The youngest son of a 
country vicar, he was born in Houghton Hall, 
and learned to love every stick and stone of that 
fine old house. He dragged through his school 
days, and the love of travel being in his blood, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to learn wood- 
engraving, during which he signalised himself 
by mutilating a Punch cartoon, young Broome 
sailed for South Africa in 1875 and joined the 
Frontier Mounted Police. The difficulty would 
be to find where he has not been since that 
period. Marrying into a South African 
family, Mr. Broome, like many another, 
had friends on both sides during the war, and 


* The Works of Francis Thompson. (Burns 
and Oates. 3 volumes. 6s. net each.) 

t The Log of a Rolling Stone. By H. A. 
Broome. (T. W. Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 


/ 


About one-fourth of the verse and. 
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Lord Milner was consequently influenced to 
demand his resignation of a post Mr. Broome 
had filled with success. This compelled further 
far-off journeyings. A question the reader will 
ask is, What became of his grass widow whilst 
her husband was undergoing almost incredible 
vicissitudes? For it is impossible to read the 
story without being interested in the writer of a 
book cheery, adventurous, and dotted with 
delightful anecdotes. 


i | 
V THE STARLIGHT EXPRESS.* 


IT is not possible to criticise this lovely jaunt 
out of the prison which shuts us in and hinders 
us from enjoying the fairyland which lies all 
about us, though our eyes are shut to it, because 
they are only normal. As for plot, who expects 
Algernon Blackwood to provide anything. so 
conventional. -He appears to have garnered up 
every beautiful verse about the stars, and to 
have dreamed his story from them. Fantastic it 
may be, moral it certainly is and alluring, 
especially to such middle-aged folk as can claim 
kinship with Henry Morgan—in whom the 
money-sense was somewhat defective. The 
heading to Chapter I. is from Beaumont 
and Fletcher :— 

Mag is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate, 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 

The chief prisoner in the book is a city man 
who at forty has made enough money to leave 
business and work for his life’s ambition—i.e. ; 
to be of use to others. Henry Rogers had very 
simple tastes, and his helper is a middle-aged 
clerk, at heart a poet. Another prisoner of 
sorts is an author and the father of a family, 
who, having found England too costly, has 
settled down in a little Swiss village, where his 
brave wife manages to keep the ‘‘ ends” in 
sight, even if she cannot always make them 
meet. He it is who has invented the word 
‘“wumbled ° which pervades the book. The 
author’s children talking to one another, their 
father explains that ‘‘ wumbled ” is what happens 
to a verse or story which the writer loses—the 
bit of starlight that gets lost and doesn’t stick. 

The central idea which separates Cousinenry 
and the famille anglaise from ordinary matter- 
of-fact people is that each at different times sees 
a Net of Stars held down by flaming meteors or 
a Star Train with its autocratic Guard, and the 
Postman, Sweep, Lamplighter, and others, who 
get in and out. But to realise these and many 
charming characters readers must go to the 
book itself. 


*A Prisoner in Fairyland. By ALGERNON 
BLacKwoop. (Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“DRAMA. 


-New Comedies. By Lady Gregory. 
Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Playgoers owe a double debt to Lady Gregory. She 
had a leading part in the founding of the Irish 
_ . National! 
Theatre, and 
her plays ‘are 
a considerable 
and valued 
asset in their 
repertory. 
The new 
volume con- 
tains five short 
Irish comedies 
—'' The Bogie 
Men,” “The 
Full Moon,” 
* Coats,” 
“Damer’s 
Gold,” and 
“McDon- 
ough’s Wife,” 
all but the last 
of which have 
' been success- 
fully produced 
by the Abbey Company : -and all are characterised 
by her original humour and unfailing distinction 
of touch. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


/M me ‘Royale. By Ernest Daudet. (Heinemann. 
10S. 
A ‘melancholy record of a life in which little or 
nothing of brightness seems to have entered. The 
victim first of the Terror, then of the two uncles 
Louis XVIII. and Francis 11. of Austria, in whose 
hands she was but a pawn in their game, it is 
small wonder that disillusionment after disillusion- 
ment left her later in life with little of that sweet 
piety so conspicuous in the girl in her teens. The 
translation by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell is thoroughly 
well done, and the illustrations are a fine feature 
of the work. 
v O'Higgins of Chile. 
Press. 58. net.) 
The history of the man who helped Chile and Peru 
to throw off the yoke of Spain. It is embellished 
with various photographic illustrations, and though 
without pretence to literary style, the bluff manner 
of its sailor compiler is not unpleasing. 


“ The Brave Brigands. By May Wynne. 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 
One of Miss Wynne’s charming French adventure 
stories. The period is that of the Revolution, and 
though at first one might think nothing new could 
be told of that terrible time, Miss Wynne has 
shown us that that idea is a mistake. 


(Putnam’s 


(Lady Gregory. 


By J. J. Mehegan. (Century 


(Stanley 
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Czar Ferdinand and His People. 
donald.‘ (Jack. 12s. 6d.) 

This topical and interesting account of the early 
history and later development of Bulgaria and 
its rulers contains just the information needed in 
a pleasantly readable form. Bulgaria is likened 
to a stream which, after running fast and furiously 

' for a period, disappears underground, coming 
again to the surface. It is said that Russian 
soldiers in the Turkish campaign of 1828 were 

, surprised to discover a Slavic race between the 
Danube and the Balkans, and somewhere about 
1860 Mr. Shaw Lefevre, travelling to Constanti- 
nople, passed through the group of provinces, then 
under Turkish Pashas, which is now officially 
Bulgaria. He was struck with the natural rich- 
ness of the country—and with its desolation. 
When in 1890 Mr. Lefevre visited the country a 
second time he found a parliamentary people 
governed constitutionally, democratic to the core, 
quick at learning all that Europe could profitably 
teach them, advancing by leaps and bounds. It 
is just this period of thirty years of which we get 
here a vivid account, illustrated by pictures and 
portraits and prefaced by the story of that first 
vigorous, if not brutal, life before that five hundred 
years, during which practically the Bulgarian 
people as a people were non-existent. Mr. Mac- 
donald has told his story well, and presents the 
Czar Ferdinand and his consort as the able pair 
events have proved them to be. 


By John Mac- 


Polly Peachum. By Charles E. Pearce. (Stanley 
Paul. 16s. net.) 
An attractive history of Lavinia Fenton, who, a 
year after she first created the part of ‘‘ Pollv 
Peachum ” in “The Beggar’s Opera ” in 1728, 
married the Duke of Bolton, and thus became one 
of the great ladies of the land. The story is en- 
riched with fine engravings, such, for instance. 
as Hackwood Park (the seat of the Duke of 
Bolton), Drury Lane Theatre in Garrick’s time, 
and the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre at which 
“ The Beggar’s Opera ” was originally performed. 
The chapter on famous ‘ Pollies’’ and the 
travesties of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ” will interest 
all theatre lovers. 


\The Real Martyr of St. Helena. 
Pillans. (Melrose. 5s. net.) 
It is rather strange at this moment when the 
inhabitants of St. Helena are petitioning for public 
notice of the beauty, productiveness, and health- 
giving power of the climate of the island, that a 
book should be issued the prime idea of which is to 
show that the contention of Napoleon and his 
adherents that the climate of St. Helena ruined 
his health was obviously untrue, and that the real 
martyr of St. Helena was Hudson Lowe, the 
Governor. Mr. Pillans, whose mother was born at 
Lockwood, dedicates the book to the living repre- 
sentatives of the family of an honourable but 
cruelly traduced English soldier. 


By T. Dundas 


XTrans-Himalaya. 
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TRAVEL. 


\ Siam. By Pierre Loti. (T. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
net.) - 


When a traveller who is a poet and a writer of 


romantic books begins to tell about his travels one 
= would need to be a poet also to describe the 
charm felt in following in his footsteps. Pierre 
“Loti had always had foreshadowings of what his 
future life was to be. In his childish imagination 
he had seen himself a sort of legendary hero. He 
had travelled in thought long before he had been 
enabled to do so in reality, so that it is small 
wonder that when he tells us how out of the depths 
of the forests of Siam he saw the star of the 
eveaing rise over the ruined Angkor we ourselves 
are lifted into the regions of romance. 


~A Tour Through South America. By A. S. Forrest. 


(Stanley Paul. 1os. 6d.) 


Mr. Forrest claims to be neither explorer, scien- 
tific historian, nor political theorist, but he has 
set down his impressions of a fascinating people 
and country during many months’ touring through 
South America, particularly in the Panama zone. 
The section dealing with the canal is of particular 
interest. To many. the chief charm of the book 
will be found in the illustrations, of which there 
are 145, all by the author. 


(Vol. III.) 


(Macmillan. 15s. net.) 


This third volume of Sven Hedin’s marvellous 
account of his two years’ adventurous travelling in 
Tibet is as full of charm as were the former 
volumes; moreover, for all those who have not 
had a chance of reading them, there will be the 
added help of a recapitulation of some of the work 
_ which Sven Hedin formerly described. Beautifully 
illustrated, the volume is a delight to the eye as 
well as a source of instruction and a means of 
filling the blank places in the map of Tibet.. 


By Sven Hedin. 
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FICTION. 
\ The Vision of the Years. By Curtis Yorke. (Long. 
6s.) | à F 


ne oe ` 
A novel told in peculiar fashion. In the opening 
| chapter we are introduced to a girl who is ful- 
filling the ordinary lot of endeavouring to earn her 
own living as a daily governess in London. In 
the next chapter Berenice receives a letter from 
an unknown godmother who offers to adopt her, 
and henceforward she has a delightful time and 
marries the man she loves. The husband is a 
medical man and his cousin, who has fallen in love 
with her, induces the. doctor to speculate. In a 
chapter in which Curtis Yorke holds the reader in 
suspense the cousin comes to consult him; he has 
heart trouble, is overcome, and just out of his 
reach is the capsule containing the drug which 
relieves the agony. Berenice hesitates to give it 
him, .. |. but just here comes the singularity 
which gives piquancy to the story, and to reveal 
‘the end would be to give the author away. 


J The Dragon. 


‘The Law-Bringers. By C. B. Lancaster. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 6s.) 


Mr. Lancaster’s story takes place in the North- 
West of Canada, and his heroes are two of the 
mounted police. The accounts of their adventurous 
rides, their taking prisoners alone by the mere 
majesty of the law seem almost beyond the bounds 
of belief. The two men have been rivals in love; 
the strength of the one lies in his spiritual side, 
in the other the animal nature is predominant. 
In the course of their work the finer af the two— 
Tempest—falls in love with, and idealises a half- 
breed girl. Later on this girl is convicted of a 
crime, and the second man is detailed to search for 
her and bring her to justice. The story abounds in 
rich, full-coloured description, vigorous .and yet 
delicately put. It is not a novel which can be 
rushed through in a short railway journey, but is 
one to take up and read leisurely. 

By M. P. Shiel. (Grant Richards. 
6s.) 


One of Mr. Shiel’s tales about the destiny of 
China and Japan. He says that«there is bound 
to be a fight to the finish between the English- 
speaking nations and the yellow races, and in this 
novel he describes the awful and sanguinary con- 
flict, making the English-speaking allies conquer 
in the end. | 


\ Strength of the Hills. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


Mr. Sutcliffe’s novel has for its basis the old 
theme of the sturdy dislike of the country gentle- 
man to the innovation of business and the unrest 
of competition. His hero is the only son of a 
North Country ‘squire who has had the pleasant 
upbringing of an ancient house where the easy 
hospitality of its owners had been so much a 
matter of course that even debt has not been 
allowed to alter it. Straight as a die—a good 
fisherman and a sturdy huntsman—Roger Holt 
has never been roused from his tranquil laziness 
of mind until the knowledge comes to him that the 
increasing burden of their debts, one especially 
which is almost a crime, is killing his father. 
Their land lies in the moorland hill country, 
where of old the men who tilled the land did their 
own wool-combing, and neither steam nor factories 
had made their appearance. Roger Holt is 
wakened up from his lethargy by his love for a 
beautiful neighbour. He sets to work and himself 
starts a small wool factory. His lady love taunts 
him with being a tradesman, and will scarce speak 
to him. To the father his son’s course :s 
anathema, so we get exactly the elements neces- 
sary to turn a very ordinary young man into a 
hero. Roger Holt succeeds in his business, 
vanquishes peacefully the rioters who had 
threatened to burn down his factory, and, as will 
be readily imagined, his lady-love recognises his 
nobility and ‘marries a mill-owner. The plot is 
comparatively negligible; it is the characterisation, 
the white beauty of the moors, and the fine fight of 
Roger against circumstances which enthralls -the 
reader from beginning to end. 


\ The Wilderness Lovers. 


\ That Which is Written. 
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(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

-A curious tale, as wild as the scene in which it is 
laid. Far away in the west of the United States 
two men had retired to the mountains because a 
millionaire Ahab had taken their vineyard. Pur- 
sued by “ Ahab ” one is caught and shot; the 
other escapes. Maddened by the fact that his 
brother’s wife is with child, Nocent Baker rides to 
the plains and kidnaps a woman to care for his 
sister-in-law. This woman, a prim little English 
traveller, had never obtained the love she craved 
for, even from her husband, who has himself, only 
since their journey began, realised that he loved 
Ena. Here are indeed the elements of tragedy, 
for kidnapper and kidnapped are young and have 
the beauty of youth. The various characters are 
set before us in so realistic a fashion that we seem 
to live and move with them. 


\The Man from Nowhere. By Victor Bridges, (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.) 

_ This is one of Messrs. Boon’s series of notable 

first novels. It is a sensational story, the style of 

-which the reader will not be inclined to criticise, 

for it grips the attention, from the exciting opening 

when two men (who are the exact doubles one of 


the other) meet on the Embankment, to its 


dramatic close. 

By Sybil C. Smith. 
(Methuen. 6s.) : 
Stories with the South African veldt for a locale are 
welcome, because they give us pictures of unusual 
lives, and the characters often seem to us abnormal 
because we cannot realise the atmosphere in which 


they live, in a country with which so much of 


romance is associated. Practically the interest of 
the story before us is centred in the daughter of 


an incapable widow, who with her two sons and 


another daughter have made some little attempt 
at farming. The younger girl, whose vivid nature 
detests the monotony of their poverty, is going to 
_ turn out badly, one is sure, though in this book we 
‘get no farther than the manner in which she 
leaves her home. Carlotta, the elder, is in reality 
a noble woman; she has, however, from her very 
isolation fallen into the hands of a scoundrel, and 
when she meets the man who is really her peer the 
struggle between her principles and her love is 
almost beyond her strength to support. It is the 

_old, old story, but in a new dress and new circum- 
stanoes, and so strongly and forcefully put that it 
cannot easily be forgotten. 


` Pleasures and Palaces. By Juliet W. Tompkins. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The adorable Marie Rose is a cheerful young 

. American who has travelled so incessantly that 


“ Home, sweet home ” is a trashy song to her. A ‘Columbine at the Fair. 
delightful friend resolves to teach her what® 


‘* Home ” means, so, on the principle that the best 
way to teach swimming is to throw the learner 
into the water, she induces the girl to take a flat, 
„and then leaves her there without maid, meat, or 
i knowledge. The drastic treatment brings about 
the desired result—and the acquaintance of a man 
who can cook, a tenant of the flat Opposite. 


By E. R. Punshon. ‘Detained by the King. By Arthur Maltby. (Ham 


Smith. 6s.) 

A story giving some of the hideous details of the 
work of Jeffreys and Kirk in Edinburgh. At this 
distance of time such horrors as the burning alive 
of some hundreds of Covenanters seem scarcely 
credible. The heroine is Grizel Cochrane, who, 
with the help of the Countess of Dorchester, saved 
her father’s life. The action is rather slew, but 
Grizel is very charming. 


` My Father’s Son. By W. W. Penn. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 6s.) 

This is a depressing book, the moral of which 
might be that it is hardly the first generation of 
university men entering into business who will 
find life therein a success. W. W. Penn, the son 
of a poor publisher, of a family where skimp and 
scrape has been the rule of life, gets a University 
scholarship, but has neither the moral stamina 
nor the worldly wisdom suitable for his position. 
He tells lies, becomes a thief, and flies the country ; 
yet through it all we know that a little sym- 
pathetic intelligence on the part of his family 
would have prevented the whole catastrophe, 
whilst, in spite of all, the father and mother have 
real heroism. l 


“lis American Wife. By George H. Jessop. (Long. 
6s.) 


A capital story, in which the hero nearly loses his 
beautiful American wife through his ambition, for 
it is not very easy for her to understand that his 
Parliamentary duties must often come before his 
duty to his wife. There are one or two comical 
Irish stories, which, though they may be chest- 
nuts, never lose in the telling. 


\Red Mirage. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.) 


A powerful novel in a somewhat sombre setting. 
Richard Farquhar is a young officer whose father 
has fled the country because he is supposed to have 
sold plans to a foreign nation. His mother tells, 
him more than once that she was not a suitable 
wife because she is a womanly woman. . (Miss 
Wylie has in her mind the old idea that vanity, 
delicacy, and love of luxury are the special quali- 
ties of a woman.) Richard falls in love with a 
girl who is almost a replica of his mother. The 
sacrifice of the father is repeated by the son, and 
both, quite ignorant one of the other, enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion. The glimpses of devilish 
treatment of the soldiers which one gets are 
revelations of fiendish brutality, but no doubt 
Miss Wylie has drawn from facts. The chief 
events of this fine drama occur in Algeria. 


By Kate Horn. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

Miss Horn’s heroine is a beautiful, selfish, country 
girl. Tempted by the lure of money and gaiety, 
she leaves her home secretly, and only awakens to 
the realities of life when her host makes fierce love 
to her. ‘‘ She had to dance in Vanity Fair, overr 
the sharp stones with bleeding feet and ‘weary 
heart, before she won her soul.” 


Books IN BRIEF. 


/ OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LITERATURE AND TOPOGRAPHY 
Macaulay, Hon. A. S. G. Canning ...(Unwin) net 
Cassell 


Essays on Duty and Discipline ............ 
From Wheel and Look-Out. F. T. Bullen 5 
urie 


The Land of Footprints (Africa). S. White 

: (Nelson) net 
and Sanctnaries. By Samuel Butler, reset 
by R. A. Streatfield 


E EOE E (Fifield) net 
VATA i and Wooings East of Suez. E. B. 
EET AE EE Long) 


Mexion, the Land of Unrest. H. Baerlein. 
(Herbert and Daniel) net 
Travels in the Pyrenees. V. C. Scott O’Connor 
(J. Long) net 
Letchworth and Hitchin. G. Aylott 
; (Homeland Association) net 
Holy Land of the Hindus. R. Lee Lacey 


ea; Scott) net 
The Panama Canal. J.S. Mills.........(Nelson) net 
Nelson's Hand Atlas 


LEGAL AND SOCIĄAI. 
Studies in Local Self-Government. A. P. Patro 
(Natesan) 
Government's Record, 1906-1913 
(Lib. Pub. Dept.) net 
Englishwoman’s Legal Guide. W. Hooper 


PU Nutt) net 
Economic Liberalism. H. Levey 


(Macmillan) net. 


Canada’s Greatest Need. E. Rogers 
(S.P.G. Soc.) net 
Women of the Country. Gertrude Bone 
(Duckworth) net 
Physical ramios zuno and Senior. Two Vols. 
si coaslewaqeveenauees see's (Murray) each 
How ict to Grow OM. J. S. Hooker 


(Fowler) net 

Gensus Surplus and Empire ...... (Salvation Army) 
RELIGION AND THEOSOPHY 
Vital and Victorious Faith of Christ. G.S. Pa 


(Funk and Wagnalls net 


What’s the Good of Religion P A. H. Gray 
Shari Christian) net 
Origin and History of Reincarnation. S. George 
(Power Book and Co.) net 


The Truth of the Matter. Snowdrop 


(I soo) ee 
ee to the Four-fold 
prusku Cambridge Univ. Prese) ae 


Livingstone College sone ivi 


' The Four 


Noble Truths, The Bikkhu Silacara, 6d. ; 


Theosophy and the Woman’s eo E 


Despard, 6d.; MNature’s 


-Sinnett, 6d. ; Theosop hical 


Theosophy and the ; 
Society, 28.: Report for 1912 of the 37th 


Anniversary, 1s. (The Theosophical Publish- 
- ing House) | a 
MUSIC, DRAMA, POETRY 
The Singing Leaves. G. Rathbone. ...... (Novello) 


The County Panpa Book. Part IJI. C. J. Sharp 


ovello) net ` 


I 


PTE E taceninuse (Nelson) net 


1fo 
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Struwwelpeter set to Music. T. A. Beris | 
(Vincent Music Co.) net 
Wagner’s Teaching by Analogy. E. Evans 
(Reeves) net 
Censorship in England. F. Powell, F. Palmer | 
(Palmer) net 
Elizabethan Voyagers. Clara Michell and H. E. 
Kennedy sicuris scisrsicsesiari iasi Lynwood) net 
The Night Ride. ©O. H. Davis ...... (Constable) ae 
Four of Nelson’ s 1/o books in French are: 
ture et Philosophie Mélées, 
Hellé, M. Linayre ; Pickwick, Charles Dickens ; 
Odes et Ballades Orientales, V. Hugo. 


' FICTION 


Barry Pain. Mrs. Murphy ............... 
B. A. Brock. Fire Fantasies 
Crossroads 


D. H. Dennis. 
A. K. Fraser. A Garden of Spices 

(Hodder and Stoughton) 
F. Forbes-Robertson. orrible Man 


The H 

(Stanley Paul) 

D. Gerard. The Unworthy Pact ...(Stanley. Paul) 
E. E. Green. Defiant Tana BEEE (Stanley Payl) 
Will Hugo. Bound to Be ............ (Stanley Paul) 
H. Macfall. - The Wooing of Jezebel rue K) 

Mi 

G. Woodnil. Brineta at repre (Stanley Paul) 
A. Marshall. Honour of the Clintons | 
(Stanley Paul) 

A. Warren. Looms of Silence ......... (J. Long) net 
A. G. Waite. Prentice Mulford’s Story | 
: ; . (Rider) net 


T net 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Victor Hugo. a 
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The Everyman’s Encyclopædia. (Vols. 5 and 6.) 


(Dents. 1s. net.) 


These volumes of the “ Encyclopedia ” . reflect 
as great praise upon the editor, Mr. Andrew Boyle, 


as did the former ones. 


The information about 


different elections, such as Parliamentary, County 


Council, Municipal, etc., etc., is so g 
shall look forward with | some curiosity to 


that we 


the 


volume which will give the magic word Insurance. 
The article on Esperanto is as complete as space 


permits. 
here and see. 


Bradshaw’s Through Guides to the Chief Cities, 


Bathing and Health Resorts of the World.. 


(Henry Blacklock and Co. 6s. net.) 


This indispensable book needs no description. and 
no recommendation. Its maps will be useful to the 
reader, as well as to the traveller, and the infor- 
mation also, for the books of to-day deal with far- 


off countries. 


The Scienca Gazeto (Hachette) maintains its 
usual interest for scientists, the contributions 
coming from various countries and on a multi- 


plicity of subjects. 


There is a long illustrated 


article upon the tides by R. Mesny, Professor of 


Navigation. 


£ 


Who knows what a Foxtail is? -Search J 
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THE DRAMA MONTH BY MONTH. 


We have arranged to publish each month a critical review of the most ` 


notable happenings in 


by all Europe, kindly but contemptuously, 
as a toy nation have gone for ever. We 
do not patronise Japan any more. But if there 
ee remain any people who regard the Japanese 
‘* quaint little curiosities, clever little school- 
ee only wanting a nice pat on the head,” it 
would be well for them to pay an early visit to 
the Queen’s Theatre, whither Mr. Melchior 
Lengyel’s play ‘‘ Typhoon’’ has been trans- 
ferred from the Haymarket. ‘‘ Typhoon ” is 
not a great play; strictly speaking, it is perhaps 
not even a very good play ; but it is beyond ques- 
tion extremely interesting and provocative of 
thought. The author has seriously attempted, 
not to solve the problem of East and West—for 
that problem seems insoluble—but to compare 
and contrast the impact of Western ideas and 
civilisation upon the East. 

What ig the secret of the extraordinary rise 
of Japan within recent years? Mr. Lengyel finds 
the answer to the question in the complete, self- 
less, passionate devotion of the Japanese to their 
ideal country. Europe has grown soft with 
many. centuries of supremacy; it needs a great’ 
national crisis or calamity to bring to the sur- 
face the ultimate love of country above all things 
which lies dormant in Frenchman, German or 
Englishman. But in the Japanese this patriotism 
is their guiding principle of life. Nothing 


Th days when Japan was looked upon 


private must come, can come, between them- . 


selves and Nippon. They exist for Japan, and 
their lives are bounded by the needs of Japan. 
So they come, these clever, observant, home- 
loving people, to dwell here amongst us 
foreigners, noting, recording, planning, smiling, 
and saying nothing. As Tokeramo says in the 
play :— 

‘‘ That is the secret of our success; we search out 
the wisdom of the world. Generations have turned to 
dust, martyrs have died in agony to build up this 
mighty European civilisation; yet all that is of value 
in it we have annexed in fifteen years.” 

~ Omayı : ‘‘ Ours is the youth—the strength.” 

YosuHino : ‘‘ Asia is our heritage. We are the first 
of her children to reach maturity. She is in chains 
and we must set her free.”’ 

‘* Typhoon ’’ is a study of European condi- 
tions working upon the Japanese temperament. 
Tokeramo is the acknowledged head of the 
Japanese colony in Paris. He has been entrusted 
by the Mikado with a mission of momentous 
importance, the fulfilment of which demands his 
whole life. But, to the dismay of the older men 
of the little community, he has become infatuated 
with a vulgar Parisian fille-de-joie. They feel 
that this girl Heléne is sapping the energies 


the dramatic world. 


which should be devoted singly to Japan, and 
they persuade Tokeramo, upon proof of her 
infidelity to him with one Renard-Beinsky, a 
Polish-French poet with a beautiful soul drowned 
in absinthe, to give her up. He loves her, but 
does not hesitate. She may interfere with 
his life-work; therefore she must go. The part- 
ing is not easy. Helène is at first incredulous; 
then she passionately entreats him not to send 
her away, and Tokeramo, softened by contact 
with Europeans, yields. But in the moment of 
her triumph the girl loses her head. She turns 
upon him and reviles him with bitter, lashing 
words, calling him ‘‘ beast,” ‘‘ lizard, © mon- 
key.” Finally she throws her glove at the por- 
trait of the Mikado, and at this supreme insult 
—not to himself, be it noted—the slumbering 
fires of the East in Tokeramo’s veins break 
bounds and he strangles her. Then he remem- 
bers his work and summons his friends. An 
instant decision is taken by them,, while he 
stands by in dumb misery. No one but Tokeramo 
can carry through his mission, and he cannot be 
allowed to give himself up; someone must 
assume his guilt, and to a man they beg to be 
allowed the honour. Ultimately a youth, 
Hironari, with no work of his own, is chosen, 
and the third act shows how the acute Juge 
d’Instruction is completely befogged and 
bemused by the clever Japanese into believing 
the trumped-up story. Hironari is -convicted 
and Tokeramo goes free, a broken man. He 
completes his work, but remorse has entered into 
his soul. He feels he can no longer serve Nip- 
pon with a single mind. So he summons his 
friends to drink saké with him for the last time, 
and while they sit round singing softly to 
Japanese music Tokeramo goes behind a screen 
and reverently commits hara-kiri. 

Besides the intrinsic interest of ‘‘ Typhoon ” 
and the vast field of reflection that it opens up, 
it is the vehicle for one of the most masterly 


Pieces of acting seen in London in recent years. 


Genius is a much-abused word, but no other can 
fitly describe Mr. Laurence Irving’s performance 
as Tokeramo. Those who have watched his 
career have long prophesied that the day and 
the part would arrive which would place him 
indisputably in the front rank. The drawback 
up to now has been that with a large share of his 
father’s magnetism he has at times shown signs 
of some of his mannerisms. But here there are 
none. He rivets the attention of his audience 
from first to last, and it-is a performance -which 
those who have been fortunate enough to see will 


ever remember gratefully. ~ 
ae, 
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/LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


must hasten to write to Miss Batchelor, 

.1, Holly Cottage, Lymington. The plan 
continues to be a huge success, judging from the 
many letters received. Qne of the exchangees 
writes :— | 

I was treated exactly like a daughter, had a French 
lesson of about an hour every day, and went for 
long walks in the country round about, and paid 
visits to the peasant families in the district. Some- 
one was always ready to go with me when I wished 
to go out. My rooms were most comfortable and 
the food excellent. _ 

Another, a boy, says: ‘‘ We had fine times; 
we played tennis, cycled, bathed and had some 
lovely motor rides. There was a Protestant 
Church in the neighbourhood, but I found it 
' rather difficult to understand the services.” 

One letter from South Africa is not connected 
with the exchange of visits, but with the 
exchange of letters. Referring to the need of a 
full understanding of foreign languages, the 
writer says: ‘“‘ In this office we once wrote a 
letter to someone in Dutch, and if re-translated 
the commencing words would read ‘ Dear 
Lord,’ and the conclusion ‘I am, dear Lord, 
your apostle.’ The man addressed never 
answered—which is not surprising, seeing that 
the bulk of the letter corresponded with the 
beginning and ending.” 

The first number of the School Journey Record 
has been published by the School Journey 
Society. Referring to visits to foreign coun- 
tries, Dr. Piggott says: ‘‘ They have their 
special purposes and values. None of them can 
be greater or more striking than the tendency 
to sweep away those national prejudices and 
false conceptions which make a true appreciation 
of. our fellow-men—of their rights, their aims, 
and ambitions—impossible.’’ If ever all nations 
learn to understand their neighbours and to 
demand peace and a fair field for all, the Educa- 
tional Journey will be found to have played a pro- 
minent part in this much-needed international 
development. 

Modern Language Teaching has an article on 
the ‘‘ Muddle ” caused by the appointment of 
foreigners to Chairs at the Universities. 

A gentleman of thirty, a London University 
graduate, is most anxious for an exchange of 
homes for three weeks during August. His 
home is in historic Exeter, and he would prefer 
Paris. 

A young lady who holds certificates for sing- 
ing and Voice production much wishes to obtain 
an au pair engagement for two months in the 
North of France, giving her musical services 
and English in return for practice in French. 


Toms who desire an exchange of homes 


of Esperanto as an advertising medium. 


ESPERANTO. 


Doctors who know Esperanto and who intend 

to attend the Medical. Congress in August are 
reminded that Dr. Jameson Johnson, 13, Lower 
Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, is anxious to nave 
the names of all such. 
In the course of the third week in June some 
singers from Finland gave concerts which were 
largely attended in the London Queen’s Hall. Un- 
fortunately for themselves, they scarcely knew a 
word of English. Two of their number spoke 
Esperanto, however, and one had a London cor- 
respondent. This gentleman, with other 
Esperantists, met their Finnish friends when 
they came to London, and through their good- 
offices the whole party were greatly helped, and 
were able to visit many of the objects of interest 
they had desited to see. 

It is reported that at one of the Sunday , meet- 
ings in Hyde Park the lecturers were detained 
until nearly eleven o’clock giving. information 
about Esperanto to individual enquirers, and 
that the following Sunday a blackboard. was 
taken and the open-air lesson attended by a large 
number of students. 

The British Esperantist (B.E. Association, 
133, High Holborn, 3d.) for June contains a full 
report of the Eastbourne Congress, with a 
résumé of the two sermons preached, on. that 
occasion. 

La Revuo (Hachette, 6d. ) reports ‘that though 
Esperanto has been in existencé twenty-six years, 
Russia has had but- ‘one Convention of 
Esperantists, but this year a Congress will be 
held at Kief, with the permission of the authori- 
ties, from the 17th to 19th August—that is to 
say, just before the General Congress at Berne, 
and about the same date as the special Esperanto 
week at Ghent, for which, with the approbation 
of the Belgian Government, unusual festivities 
are being arranged. The same number of the 
Revuo contains the amusing and interesting 
experiences of Mr. Bredall, the much-esteemed 
Secretary of Cook’s Tourist Agency. His first 
official journey was taken just before the Franco- 
German War. : 

Merchants who have articles of international 
use to sell are beginning to find out the value 
The 
for in- 


firm of Charcousset, wine merchants, 


stance, and The Colonial Mutual Assurance 
Society are the last to print circulars in 
Esperanto. 


Messrs. Moller and Borel, of Berlin, have just 
published a little fourpenny book illustrating a 
new system of international shorthand called 
‘* Aoro,’’ initiated. by(Rudolf Sprotte. 


“ TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Agriculture: The Greater Agriculture, by W. J. 
` Malden, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. r 


Armies: 

How to Restore our Military Efficiency, bv the 
Duke of Bedford, ‘' Nineteenth Cent,” July. 
Should Military Service be Compulsory? Sym- 

posium. ‘“ Pall Mall Mag,” July. 
A Subaltern’s Prospects in the Indian Army, by 
Avunculus, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 
Reorganisation of the French Army, by Lieut.- 
Col. E. Meyer, “ Bibliothèque Universele,” 
June. | 
French National Defence in 1913, by Lieut.-Col. 
Debon, ‘‘ Grande Rev,” June 25. 
The Kaiser as Head of the German Army, by 
' Ottomar Fehr. von der Osten-Sacken-Rhein, 
“ Nord und Süd,” June; and “ Arena ” (Stutt- 
gart), Heft 12. 
The Kaiser and the German Army, by G. von 
Szczepanski, ‘“‘ Konservative Monatsschrift,” 
_ June. 
Aviation: 
Military’ Aeronautics, by eos 
“ Grande Rev,” June 1o. 
Aviation’ in Germany, by Rittmeister von Frank- 
enberg, “ Nord und Süd,” June. ` 
Aviation and the Humanity of the Future, Sym- 
posium, ‘‘ La Revue,” June r. 


E. Caslant, 


Catholicism in Eagland and in Ireland, by Fanny 


_ ‘Monahan, “ British Rev,” July. 

Education ; | 

. The Religious. ‘Education Difficulty, by Bishop 
Frodsham, “ Contemporary Rev,” July. 

The Nonconformist Claim, by R. L. Gales, 

“ British Rev,” July. 

Eugtnics, Ethics, and Religion, by Canon Lyttel- 
ton, ‘* Nineteenth Cent, ” July. 

Finance: 


~” The Decreasing Vahie of Money, by Walter F. 


ye 


Ford, ‘' Fortnightly Rev,” July. 
- Gold and the Increased Cost of Living, by Arthur 
Kitson, ‘‘ Westminster Rev,” July. 
Housing. Preblem: The Local Government Board 
' and Housing, by the Duke of Northumberland, 
= ‘ National Rev,” July. 
‘Insurance, Lite, Government Insurance, by Juliette 
Heale, ‘ ‘ Englishwoman,” July. 
Insurance, National, Amendments of the French 
__ Workmen’s Pensions Act, by A. Métin, ‘‘ Grande 
` Rev,” June 10. 
Ireland : 
A regs in Ireland, by Darrell Figgis, “ Forum,” 
‘june. 
The Record of Ulster in Irish Patriotism, by Prof. 
C. H. Olham, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” july. 
The Nationalities of Ulster and Wales, by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 
The Ethics of Armed Resistance, by H. D. Gre- 
gory, ‘' Westminster Rev,” July. 
Labour Troubles and Quack Remedies, by F. S. S., 
** Westminster Rev,” July. 
MRT Affair, by L. J. Maxse, "' National Rev,” 
uly. 


Marriage Laws: The late Lord Gorell and Divorce 
Law Reform, by E. S. P. Haynes, “ English 
Rev,” July. 

Navies: 

The Canadian Senate and the Naval Bill, by Prof. 
S. Leacock, ‘‘ National Rev,” July. 

The Malay Battleship, by A. MacCallum Scott, 
“ Contemporary Rev,” July. 

The Kaiser and the German Fleet, by Admiral 
Büchsel, ‘“ Nord und Süd,” June. 

The Kaiser as Head of the German Fleet, by Vice- 
Admiral Fehr. von Maltzahn, ‘* Konservative . 
Monatsschrift,’? June. 

Parliamentary : 

Will the Government Survive ? by Harold Spanien 
“ Contemporary Rev,” July. 

The Fight for Clean Government, by L. J. Maxse, 
“ National Rev,” July. 

To the Leaders of the Unionist Party, by W. G. 
Howard Gritten, ‘“ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 


‘Population Questions: The Reduction in the German 


Birth-rate, by A. Tibaı, ‘‘ Grande Rev,” June 25. 

Race Problems: The Coming World-War, by Shaw 
Desmond, ‘‘ London,” July. 

Railway Rates, by Harold Russell, ‘‘ National Rev,” 
July. 

Scotland : 

The Union Problem of the Scottish Church, by 
Prof. W. P. Paterson, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev, i 
July. 

Presbyterian Reunion in Scotland, by Prof. James 
Denny, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” July. 

Sanitation: Efficiency in the Public Health Cam- 
paign, by C. L. A. Winslow, ‘‘ North American 
Rev,” June. 

Social Conditions: Gold and the Increased Cost of 
Living, by Arthur Kitson, ‘‘ Westminster Rev,” 
July. 

Social Purity: | 

Reply to Mrs. Billington Greig, by Miss Constance) 
Tite, ‘“ Englishwoman,” July. 

Women and Morality, " English Rev,” July. E 

Wales: The Nationalities of Ulster and Wales, by 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. œ 

Women: 

Woman Suffrage and a Government Measure, by 
Mrs. Acland, “ Englishwoman,” July. 

Women’s Suffrage—and After, by John Johnston, 

_ “ Westminster Rev,” July. 

Women and the Jury System, k Englishwoman, 7 
July. 

Place aux Femmes! by 
Rev,” June 1 and 15. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
Colenies and the Empire: 
Constructive Imperialism, by Sidney Low, “ Fort- 
nightly Rev,” July. 
Mother Country and Dominions, by Dr. Louis 
Elkind, “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 
Foreign and International Affairs: 
_ England, Germany, and the Peace of Europe, 
Adm. F. Hoffmann, ‘' Deutsche Rev,” June. 
The Present Centre of Gravity, by Capt. F. 
Wallenberg, ‘' British \Rev,” July. 


A. Bonnefoy, ‘‘ La 


TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


` Where Lies the Danger to European Peace? 
“ Deutsche Rev,” June. 

Central Europe, by Prof- R. Piloty, ‘‘ Deutsche 
Rev,” June. 

Afghanistan: Where is the North-West Frontier? 
by ca Hannay, “ British, Rev,” July. 

Africa: 

Is a Neutralisation of Africa Possible? ‘‘ Deutsche 
Rev,” June. 

The Capitulations in Egypt, by the Earl of 
Cromer, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Australia: Labour Legislation and the Australian 
Elections, by J. H. Harley, “ Contemporary 
Rev,” July. 

Austria-Hungary (see also Balkan States): 

The Kaiser and Austria, by Fehr. E. von Plener, 
“ Nord und Süd,” June. 

Austria-Hurga and Russia, by Austrian 
Politician, at Deutsche Ret,” June. 

Balkan States, (see also Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey) : 

' Observations on the Balkan Crisis, by Austrian 
Statesman, ‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” June. 

The Competition of the Little and of the Great 
Powers, by Commander Thomasson, ‘‘ Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques,’’ June 1. 

The Economic Problems of the Balkans, by G. 
Blondel, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,’’ June 15. 

The Balkan stion, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, ‘* Con- 
temp. Rev,” July. 

The Stary of Modern Bulgaria, by H. M. Wallis, 
“ British Rev,” July. 

The Future of Montenegro, by George Pilcher, 
‘** Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

The Greek Point of View, by Prof. S. P. Lambros, 

‘* Cotrespondant,”’ June 10. 

Albania after the War, ‘ Correspondant, ” May 25. 

eee and a War Indemnity, by A. Chéradame, 
* Correspondant,” June 10. 

Belgium : 


The. Strike in April, by Comte de Lichtervelde, 
“ Rev. Générale,” April. 

The Electoral Question and the Recent Strike, by 
A. Hardy, " Correspondant, > June ro. 


Canada: 
An’ Imperial Deadlock, and the Way Out, by 
Arthur Hawkes, ' Nineteenth Cent,” July. 
The Canadian Senate and the Naval Bill, by Prof. 
S. Leacock, ‘‘ National Rev,” July. 
Chinese Loans and the British Investor, ‘‘ National 
Rev,” July. 
France: 
The Reawalieting of France, by Dr. G. Chatter- 
ton-Hill, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 
Franeo-German Commercial Rivalry, by Y. M. 
Goblet, ‘‘ Grande Rev,” June 25. 
French Responsibilities for German Penetration 


&c. 


in France, by Lux Jacques, ‘‘ Grande Rev,” | 


-June 25 
The Franda Spanish Entente, by A. Marvaud, 
* Questions Diplomatiques,” June 1. 
Germany :. 
The Kaiser’s Jubilee, &c.: 
ae Max Graf, on, ‘“ Nord und Süd,” 
une 


+ 
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Germany—con. 
Egelhaaf, 
June. 

After the Prussian Diet Election, by W. Schröder, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” June rz. 

The Kaiser and Social Reform, by Dr. Wuerm- 
ling, “ Nord und Süd,” June. 

The Kaiser and the Labour Question, by Prof. 
Ernst Francke, ‘‘ Konservative Monatsschrift,” 
June. 

German Commerce, 1888-1913, by Dr. Riesser, 
“ Nord und Süd,” June. 

Franco-German Commercial Rivalry, by Y. M. 
Goblet, ‘“ Grande Rev,” June 25. 

French Responsibilities for German Penetration 
in France, by Lux Jacques, ‘‘ Grande Rev,” 
June 25. 

Foreign and Colonial Policy, by Dr. P.. Rohrbach, 
‘* Preussische Jahrbücher,” June. 

The German Colonies, by J. Gerstmeyer, ‘‘ Nord 
und Süd,” June. 

On the Way to a World Empire, by L. Quessel, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” June 12. 

Progress of International Understanding under the 
Kaiser, by Prof. Ludwig Stein, ‘‘ Nord und 
Süd,” June. 

The Kaiser and Austria, by Fehr. 
Plener, ‘‘ Nord und Süd,” June. 

Greece (see also Balkan States): 

King George, by Diplomatist, ‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” 
June. 

Indo-China: French Mistakes in Indo-China, by A. 
Dussauge, “ Questions Diplomatiques,’’ June 1. 
Japan: 

The Present Situation in Japan, ‘ Correspon- 
dant,” June 25. 

Japan and the United States, by W. E. Griffis and 
Others, ‘‘ Notth Amer. Rev,” June. l 

The Japanese in the United States, by Max 
Schippel, ‘‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” June 12. 

Mongolian Question, by A. Kergant, “ Rev. de 
Paris,” June 15. 
Panama Canal, by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, “ Nine- 
i teenth Cent,” July. 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, by Austrian Politician, 

- " Deutsche Rev,” June. 

Spain : The Franco-Spanish Entente, by A. Marvaud, 
‘ Questions Diplomatiques,” June 1. 
Turkey (see also Balkan States) : 

The Liquidation of Turkey in Europe, by R. 
Pinon, ‘‘ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” June rs. 

The Question of a War Indemnity, by A. 
Chéradame, ‘‘ Correspondant,” June 10. ` 

Albania, 1g1o-1r, by Diplomatist, ‘* Deutsche 
Rev,” June. | 

Can Turkey in Asia be Saved? by A. Chéradame, 
‘‘ Correspondant,” June 25. 

Turkey in Asia, ‘‘ Correspondant,” May 25. 

The Armenian Question, by C. Vellay, ‘‘ Rev. de 
Paris,” June 1. 

United States: 

Our National Banking System, by W. de A.’ 
Washington, ' Forum,” June. 

Co-operation, by Erving Winslow, ‘' North Amer. 
Rev,” June. 

United States and Japan,,see under Japan. 


G., on, “ Deutsche Rundschau,” 


Ernst von 


“DIARY FOR JUNE. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


June 2. List of Birthday Honours 


issued. - 

Opening of the International 
Women’s Congress at Paris. 
Re-opening of the Cortes with 

Count Romanones as Premier. 

Celebration of King George’s 
Birthday. 

Resignation of Sir F. Banbury 
from the Marconi Committee 
announced. 

Anti-Home Rule meeting at 
Caxton Hall. 

Seizure at Belfast of rifles intended 
for Ulster loyalists. - 

Election of Lord Lanesborough 
as representative Peer for Ire- 
land in place of the late Earl 
of Belmore. 

Bills relating to insurance of 
workmen against sickness and 
old age adopted by the First 
Chamber of the Dutch States- 
General. 

Octobrist resolution condemning 
the Ministry of the Interior 
adopted in the Duma by 164 
-to 117. 

Opening of the Queen Mary 
. Hospital for Consumptive Chil- 
dren at Weston, Ontario, by 

Queen Mary in London. 

Judgment for the defendant in 
action brought by Mr. H. 
Burnett against Sir Stuart 
Samuel, M.P., for voting in 
Parliament while his firm had 
contracts with the Government. 

Craganour, the winner of the 
Derby, disqualified and the 

race awarded to Aboyeur ; 

Miss Emily Davison fatally 
injured in an attempt to stop 
the King’s horse on the course. 

- International Commission to dis- 
cuss financial questions arising 
out of the Balkan War opened 
in Paris by M. Pichon.. | 

End of Paris bakers’ strike, the 
workers returning to work on 
‘the old terms. l 

Launch of the German battleship 
Ersatz Weissenburg at Bremen. 

Resignation of the Hungarian 
Cabinet in consequence of the 
acquittal of M. Desy, defendant 
in a political libel action brought 

- by Dr. de Lukacs, Premier. 

Deputation from the Association 
of Municipal’ Corporations to 

Mr. Asquith. 

of Literature 
awarded to M. Romain Rolland 
by the French Academy. 

Mr. John Dickinson appointed 
Chief Magistrate of the Metro- 

litan Police Courts. 

Seizure at Dublin of arms in- 
tended for Ulster loyalists. 


x 


i 


8. Explosion on the submarine E5 


ah. 


\, 


Resolution declaring opposition 
to Home Rule Bill adopted by 
the General Assembly of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church by 
921 to 43. 

Fall of the Bulgarian Cabinet 
announced. 

Bill to tax and impose a censor- 
ship on cinematograph films 


passed by the Italian Chamber. | 
7.{ Mr. Cecil Chesterton, convicted 


of having criminally libelled 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, was fined 
£100, and ordered to pay the 
costs of the prosecution. 
Judgment for plaintiffs in action 
brought by various London 
tradesmen to recover damages 
against members of the 
W.S.P.U. for broken windows. 
King George entertained the 
Balkan delegates, and warned 
them of the dangers of further 
struggles amongst themselves. 


near the Bristol Channel; 3 
Killed. 

Warning against fratricidal war 
sent by the Tsar of Russia to 
the Kings of Bulgaria and 
Servia. 


9. Mr. Illingworth, Chief Govern- 


IO. 


II. 


j 


— 


ment Whip, gave evidence 
before the Marconi Committee. 
Report of Commission on the 
Putumayo Atrocities issued. 
St. Helens Town Hall and Corpo- 
ration Buildings destroyed by 
e 


fire. 

Close of the Peace Conference at 
St. James’s Palace; a protocol; 
was adopted leaving the bel- 
ligerent Governments to sup-’ 
plement the Treaty by direct 
Conventions. 

First plenary sitting of the Balkan 
Financial Commission in Paris. 


Opening of the International |} 14. 


Cotton Congress at the Hague. 

New Cabinet formed in Hungary 
by Count Tisza. 

Flight from Baden-Baden to 
Vienna in 8 hours by Count 
Zeppelin and a party of German 
officers. 

Evidence of Captain Murray at 
the Marconi Committee. 

Deputation from the Women’s 
Tax Resistance League to Mr. 
Lloyd. George. 

Seizure at Hammersmith of arms 
intended for Ulster loyalists. 
Adoption by the' French Senate 
of the proposals drawn up by 
the Electoral Reform Com- 
mittee as an alternative to the 

Government Reform Bill. 

Opening of the Primitive Metho- 
dist Church Conference at 
Derby. 

Strike riot at Walsall. » 


12.” 


13. 


15. 


_ Seizure of rifles for Ulster at New- 


castle. = 
Anti-Home Rule campaign begun 
by Sir E. Carson and others 


who received deputations atv 


different stations between Lon- 
don and Glasgow. 

The Imperator, the world’s largest 
liner, left Cuxhaven on her 
maiden trip to New York with 
3,300 passengers on board. 

Extension of Franchise by the 
Storthing, giving all women the 
right to vote in Parliameatary 
elections without regard to the 

` amount of their income-tax. 

Resignation of the Spanish 
Cabinet. 


Assassination of Shevket Pasha, 


Turkish Grand Vizief and 
Minister of War. 

Martial Law proclaimed in Con- 
stantinople. 

Resignation the Danish 
Cabinet. 

Bulgaria and Servia agreed to 
submit their dispute to the 
arbitration of. the Tsar of 
Russia. 

Funeral of Mahmud Shevket 
Pasha in Constantinople. 


of 


Prince Said Helim’ appointed 


Turkish Grand Vizier. 

Woman Suffrage Bill passed by 
the Legislature in Illinois. 

Mr. McGowen, of New South 
Wales, resigned the Premier- 

_ ship and the leadersltip of the 
Labour Party. 

Special Report of the Marconi 
Select Committee issued. 

Strike rioting at Wolverhampton. 

Opening of the Headmistresses 
Conference at Cheltenham. 

Partial demobilisation of Bul- 
garian and Servian troops 
proposed by Servia. 

Followed by a great Suffragist 
procession, the remains of Miss 


Emily W. Davison were con-v 


veyed across London for transit 
to Morpeth for interment next 
day. 

Re armrest of Mrs. Pankhurst. 

Spanish Cabinet re-formed by 
Count Romanones and Parlia- 
ment prorogued sine die. 

Formation of a new Bulgaran 
Cabinet by Dr. Daneff. 

Earthquake in Bulgaria. 

Close of the World’s Conference 
of Young Men’s Christian , 
Associations at Edinburgh. | 

Celebrations of the Kaisers 
Silver Jubilee began in Berlin. 

Opening of the International 
Woman's Suffrage Congress in 


Budapest. 
Resighation of the Servian 
Cabinet announced, but not 


accepted by.the King, 
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16. Mr. Basil H. Thomson appointed 
Assistant Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan police. 

Third release on licence of Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 

General debate on the Three 
Years’ Service Bill closured by 
the French Chamber by 435 to 
125. 

Demonstration in Barcelona 
against the Moroccan war. 

Strikers in Milan dispersed by 
cavalry. 

Sir Louis Malet appointed British 
Ambassador in Constantinople. 

Dissolution of Congo Reform 
Association. 

of Savings Bank Depart- 
meht of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia by Sir George 
Reid. . 

Mr. Lister Drummond appointed 
Metropolitan Police magistrate. 

‘Severe sentences passed on 
Mr. Clayton, Miss Annie Ken- 

~ ney, and other Suffragists 
charged with conspiracy in 

~ connection with the W.S.P.U. 

Sir Robert Chalmers appointed 

Governor of Ceylon. 

. Opening of the pce Parlia- 
ment. 

End of strike of Southampton 
engineers. 

Pilgrimage of Suffragists from 
Carlisle to London begun 

Bombardment of the Moroccan 
coast by Spanish warships. 

Departure of the Canadian Arctic 

. Expedition under Mr. Stefans- 
son from Esquimalt. 

Attempt to stop the Gold Cup 
Race at Ascot by Mr. H. 
Hewitt, who was severely 
injured. 

Demonstration the Welsh 
Church Bill at Bedford. 

Unfavourable reply of Bulgaria 
to Servia’s demand for revision 

- of the Balkan Treaty. 

Close of campaign against Home 
Rule of onir SE E. Carson and 
others. 

Mr. J. F. Moriarty appointed 

° Attorney-General for Ireland, 
and Mr. J. Pim Solicitor- 
General. 

The Queen of Spain gave birth 
to a son. 

Desperate fighting between 
Spanish troops and natives 
reported from Tetuan. 

Resignation of Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, Premier of the Australian 
Commonwealth Parlament. 

Medical Research Committee 

X appointed by Mr. Lloyd George 
under the Insurance Act. 

J Release on licence of four of the 
Suffragists sentenced on June 
17th for conspiracy. 


17. 


18, 


19. 


20, 


2I 


Anti-Welsh Church Bill demon- | 27. 


stration in Hyde Park. 
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Dutch Coast Defence Bill passed 
by the First Chamber of the 
States-General by 21 to 9. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke appointed 
American Minister to the 
Netherlands. 

Cabinet formed in Denmark by 
M. Zahle, leader of the Radical 
Party. 

Anti-War rioting in Barcelona. 

Second Servian Note advocating 
demobilisation delivered in 
Sofia. 

Opening of the International 

- Roads Congress at Westminster. 

Release of Mrs. Sanders, Suffra- 
gist. 

Departure from Paris for London 
of President Poincaré. 

Sir Starr Jameson elected to the 
Presidency of the British South 
Africa Company. 

Message to Congress of President 
Wilson on Currency Reform. 
Arrival in England of M. Poin- 
caré as the guest of King 

George. 

Visit of Members of the Paris 
Municipal Council to the Lon- 
don County Council. 

Release on licence of Mr. E. 
Clayton, chemist. 


23. 


24. 


Three Years’ Service Bill referred 


back by the French Chamber, 

Navy Bill of the Minister of 
Marine passed by the Italian 
Senate by 58 to 56. 

Servia agreed to send a repre- 
sentative to a Conference of 
the Allies in St. Petersburg, 
and M. Pasitch consented to 
remain Prime Minister. 

Execution in Constantinople of 
I2 persons for the murder of 
‘Shevket Pasha. 

General Kusonose appointed 
Japanese War Minister. 

New Australian Commonwealth 
Ministry formed with Mr. Cook 
as Prime Minister and Minister 
for Home Affairs. 

Celebration of Alexandra Day. 

Sentence of five years’ penal 
servitude passed on W. Klare, 
a German spy, at Poitsmouth. 


25. 


Destruction of the Government 


majority in Spain by the 
Liberal dissentients’ manifesto. 
Outbreak of hostilities between 
Bulgaria and Servia in Mace- 
donia. 
Accident to express train near 
. Ottawa ; 8 killed. 

26. Release on licence of Miss Kerr, 
Suffragist, sentenced for con- 
spiracy. 

Rev. Francis Gurdon appointed 
Suffragan Bishop of Hull. 

Lieutenant-General Miles appoin- 
ted Governor of Gibraltar. 

Mr. A. Meighen appointed Cana- 
dian Solicitor-General. 


dent Poincaré. 


Departure from London of Presi- 


28 


29. 


30. 


gI 


Ven. F. C. Kilner appointed 
Bishop Suffragan of Richmond. 

Birmingham nut and bolt tiade 
brought to a standstill by 
strikers. 

Second reading of the financial 
Bills to cover the cost of the 
army increase passed in th2 
Reichstag. 

Resignation of the Dutch Cabinet. 

Canon Charles Griffith appointed 
Dean of Llandaff. 

Roumanian warning regarding 
her neutrality in case of further 
hostilities in the Balkans re- 
ceived by Bulgaria. 

Opening of Loetschberg Tunnel. 

Acceptance by Duke of Con- 
naught of one year’s extension 
of office in Canada. 

Opening of New Zealand Par- 
liament. . 

Free speech demonstration in' 
Trafalgar Square, and march | 
on Downing Street. 

Opening of the Intemational’ 
Congress for the Suppression of 
the White Slave Traffic at 
Caxton Hall. 

Adjournment of the Reichstag 
until November 3oth after 
passing the third reading of the 
Army Bill and. its kindred 
measures. 

Fighting between the Balkan 
Allies along the entire frontier 
occupied by their armies’ re- 
ported. 


V SPEECHES 


June 2. Mr. A. J. Balfour, at West- 


13. 


14. 


I5. 
16. 


minster, on Religious Educa-v 
tion. 

Sir Wm. Ramsay, in Rome, on 
the Transmutation of Elements. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, on Research. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, at Queen’s 
Hall, on the Scott Expedition. 

Sir Edward Grey and Dr. W..H. 
Page, at the Savoy Hotel, on 
Anglo-American Friendship. 

Lord Haldane, at Cambridge, on 
Religion and Science. 

Lord Curzon, at the Hotel Cecil, 
on the Capital of India. 

Mr. Perris, at Leeds, on Arma- 
ments and Patriotism. 

Sir E. Carson, at St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, on Ulster. 

Sir E. Carson, at Edinburgh, on 
Ulster. 

Lord Rosebery, at Selkirk, on 
War. 

Su E. Carson, at Leeds, on Irish 
Nationalists. 

Mr. Ru:ciman, at Bristol, on the 
Government. 


' M. Etienne, at Rennes, on the 


Three Years’ Service Bill. 
Sir E. Carson, at Norwich, on 
Ulster. 


G 


v 


v 


17. 
18. 


IQ. 


2I. 


24. 


25 


26, 


28. 


30. 
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Mr. Redmond, at Glasgow, on Sir. 
"E. Carson. . 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, at the London 
Library, on the Library. 

Mr. J. Redmond, at Leeds, on the 
Ulster Unionists’ Tour. 

Count Tisza, in the Hungarian 
Chamber, on the Balkan Ques- 
tion. 

Lord Lansdowne, at Matlock, on 
Unionist Land Policy. 

Sir R. Isaacs, at Reading, on the 
Marconi Debate. 

President Poincaré, at the Guild- 
hall, on Anglo-French Amity. 
Earl Roberts, at Queen's Hall, 

on National Service. 

Lord Selborne, at the Junior 
Constitutional Club, on the 
Party Machine. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, at Teadington, 
on the Study of Pure Science.” 

Mr Bonar Law, at Dalston, on 
the Kaiser. 

Mr. Birrell and Mr. Dillon, in 
Bristol, on Home Rule. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, at High 
Tor, on the Leicester by- 
election. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs, at Newcastle, 
on Land Reform. 


Lord Selborne, at Swansea, on 4. 


Welsh Disestablishment. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, at the London 
Scottish Drill Hall, on Creed 
and Patriotism. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


June 2. Debate on Territorial Short- 


II. 


I2. 


16. 


26. 


30. 


age. 

Second reading of the Under- 
ground Workrooms Bill. 

The Metropolitan Railway Bill 
aud the Brigbton Corporation 
Bul passed. 

Second reading of the Alexandra 
Park and Palace Bill. 

Discussion on Sanitation in India. 

Third reading of the Greenock 
Port and Harbour Bill. 

Discussion on Old-Age Pensions, 
National Insurance, and Pau- 
perism. 

Discussion on the sale of cheap 
Belgian sporting guns in Ire- 
land. . 

Underground Workrooms Bill 
passed through Committee. 

Second reading of Rights of Way 
Bill. 

Second reading of the Money- 
lenders Bill and the Extension 
of Polling Hours Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


June 2. Debate on the second reading 


3. 


of the Finance Bill; Amend- 
ment against food taxes moved 
by Mr. P. Snowden. 

Second reading of the Mental 
Deficiency Bill carried by 368 
to II. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


IO. 


II. 


I2. 


13. 
16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


18. 


Committee of Supply on the | 30. 


Navy Estimates. 

Committee of Supply on Army 
Estimates ; discussion on Air- ' 
craft. 

Third reading of the Extension of 
Polling Hours Bill. 

Second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill moved by Mr. Asquith ; 
rejection moved by Mr. Balfour. 

Home Rule debate continued, and 
second reading of Bill agreed 
to, Mr. Balfour’s amendment 
having been defeated by 368 
to 270. 

Second reading of the Finance 
Bill carried by 268 to 171 after 
the defeat of Mr. Snowden’s 
amendment by 256 to 38. 

Vote for the Local Government 
Board ; discussion on Housing. 

Report Stage of Army and Civil 
Service Votes. 

Second reading of the re-intro- 
duced Welsh _ Disestablish- 
ment Bill. 


Welsh Disestablishment Bill con- 
tinued; defeat of Lord H. 
Cecil’s motion by 357 to 258, 
and the second reading carried. 


Debate on the Report of the 
Marconi Committee; Vote of 
Censure moved by Mr. Cave, to 
which, after speeches by Sir R. 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Buckmaster moved an 
amendment exonerating the 
Ministers concerned. 


Debate on the Marconi Com- 
mittee resumed; withdrawal 
of Mr. Buckmaster’s amend- 
ment, and Sir W. R. Adkins’s 
amendment carried by 346 
to 268, and then adopted as a 
substantive motion. 

Second reading of the Temper- 
ance (Scotland) Bill passed. 
Mr. Asquith’s resolution to intro- 
duce a time-table for the three 
Bills to be sent to the House of 
Lords under the Parliament 
Act; Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s opposition amendment 
defeated by 294 to 202; and 

resolution accepted. 

Financial resolution in connec- 
tion with the Home Rule Bill 

assed, and a Bill to amend the 
msurance Act introduced. 


Second reading of the Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 2) Bill. 


Vote for Board of Agriculture 
in Scotland; discussion on 
small holdings. 

Second reading of the Mental 
Deficiency and Lunacy (Scot- 
land) Bill. 

Debate on second reading of the 
Elementary Education (Defec- 
tive Children) Bill. 

Motion for the Appointment of 
Committee on Procedure 
passed. 


Proceeding under the time-table, 
the Welsh Church Bill was 
carried by 303 to 193, and 
the Home Rule Bill passed 
through Committee. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


June 12. Wandsworth : Owing to the 


23. 


27. 


resignation of Sir H. Kimber (U) 

a by-election was held. Result: 
Mr. Samuel Samuel(U) 13,425 
Mr. Havelock Wilson 


(Lab.) 7,088 


Unionist Majority 6,337 
Dover : Lord Duncannon (Union- 
ist) returned unopposed in 


succession to the late Mr. ~ 


George Wyndham. 

Leicestex : Owing to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. E. Crawshay- 
Williams (L.) a by-election was 
held. Result: 

Mr. Gordon Hewart (L.) 
10,863 

Mr. A. M. Wilshere (U.) 9,279 

Mr. E.R. Hartley (Soc.) 2,580 


‘Liberal Majority 1,584 


OBITUARY 


June 2. Alfred Austin, Poet-Laureate, 
8 


9 9 


78. 
Sir H. Curtis-Bennett, magistrate 


67. 
M. C. C. A. Gosch, author, 8r. 
Professor J. M. Davies. 
Lord Rendel, 78. 
M. Oge, sculptor, 64. 
Dr. C. A. Briggs, theologian, 72. 
Dr. Forbes-Winslow, mental 
specialist, 69. 
George Wyndham, M.P., 50. 
Dr. Dabbs, physician and author. 
Sir Reginald Cust, 84. 
Earl of Leven and Melville, 27. 
Lord Stafford, 79. 
Sir Campbell Munro, 89. 
Léon Deubel, French poet, 34. 


Camille Lemonnier, Belgian 
novelist, 78. , i 
Angus Hamilton, war corre- 
spondent, 39. 


Ralph Hedley, artist, 63. 
Marquis of Northampton, 62. 
Rev. W. D. Walters, 72. 

Sir J. Williams-Drummond. 
Canon S. A. Barnett, 69. 


. Thomas A. Janvier, author, 64. 


Edward M. Synge, etcher, 53. 

Sir F. Johnstone, 71. 

Sir J. Hutchinson, surgeon, 84. 

E. Aynard, French deputy, 76. 

Dr. J. Cameron Lees, 79. 

Duke of Sutherland, 62. 

Ex-President Campos Salles of 
Brazil. 

Sir Samuel Gillot, 74. 

Count Kanitz, 72. 

Henri Rochefort, 82. 
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Among all'the 
agencies for, the 
shaping of the future 
of the human race, 
none seem so potent 
now and still more 
hereafter as the 
English-speaking 
man. Already he 
begins to dominate 
the world. The 
Empire and the Re- 
public comprise 
within their limits 
almost alf the terri- 

tory that remains 
empty for the overflow of the world. Their citizens, 
with all their faults, are leading the van of civiliza- 
tion, and if any great improvements are to be made 
in the condition of mankind, they will necessarily 
be leading instruments in the work. . . . To make 
the Englishman worthy of his immense vocation, 
and at the same time to help to hold together and 
strengthen the political ties which at present link 
all English-speaking communities save one in a 
union which banishes all dread of internecine war, 
to promote by every means work for the Empire, 
to seek to strengthen it, to develop it, and when 
necessary to extend it,these will be our plainest 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


“THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 4. 


LONDON, Aug. 1, 1913. 
‘Rarely has there appeared 


ane prasad on the stage of human 
o i . 
the Balkans. history a more swift and 


awful tragedy than the 
Balkan Peninsula witnessed last month. At 
midsummer, though ominous shadows were 
not wanting, there were fair prospects of a 
peaceful and honourable settlement of the 
rival claims of the Allies. Russia had 
warned any first aggressor of her active dis- 
_ pleasure, and under this salutary constraint 
_ the intended conference of Balkan Premiers 
at St. Petersburg was expected to quell all 
further disturbance. The harvest of heroic 
struggle and victory would then be safely 
garnered, and, with the Turk for ever ex- 
pelled, the Allied States could concentrate 
the energies so magnificently displayed in 
war on their own internal development. 
But the devil of inordinate 
ambition entered into the 
heart of the Bulgarian 
| leaders. Not content with 
the hegemony already secured by their ex- 
ploits in war and peace, they seem to have 


A Frightful 
Nemesis. 


been bitten with a desire to dominate by con- ` 


quest the whole Peninsula. For this wild 
ambition they risked everything. Without 
declaration of war, or without any proper 
warning, they hurled the whole of their forces 
on the Servian lines, hoping by the surprise 
attack and by their ‘characteristic dash to 
carry everything before them. They failed. 
The carnage was terrible. As many as 
50,000 troops fell on both sides. But the 


—_— 


aggressors were forced to retreat. On the 
vast hazard of that’ treacherous attack Bul- 
garia had staked her all, and lost. | Seldom 
has the Nemesis of overweening ambition 
intervened with such terrible suddenness. 
Henceforth Bulgaria lay helpless at the feet 
of an increasing horde of exultant foes. 
Rumania, who had stood scrupulously aloof 
when hard blows were to be faced, felt the- 
time opportune to share in the spoils for 
which she had not fought, and with incredible 
meanness declared war upon fallen and de- 
fenceless Bulgaria. Still more tragic was 
the resurgence of the Turk. Gloating in the 


‘mutual slaughter of his former subjects, and 


heedless of the treaty he had. signed but a 
few weeks before, the Turk crossed the fron- 
tier assigned to him by the Powers, began 
to recover his lost territory, with little effort 
captured the key to the Balkans—the his- 


toric Adrianople—and actually invaded 
Bulgaria itself. | 

| No public censor needs to 

Alas, brand with words the colos- 


Poor Bulgaria! sal crime which Bulgaria 
has committed. Her doom 
has been pronounced in the far more awful 
language of events. All that her name had 
stood for in the history of the world has gone 
down in the red eclipse of the field of blood. 
Oh, the pity of it! Bulgaria, the victim of 
three hundred years of foul oppression at the 


` hands of the Ottoman, liberated at last by the 


heroic eloquence of Gladstone and Victor 
Hugo and a troop of intrepid journalists, and 


by the still more heroic valour of the Russian 
B 
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Kladderadatsch.| q y Berlin. 
The Corpse Come™to Life. 


ROUMANIA: ‘' Come, Brother Turk, we will prepare a halter 
for your hangman.” 


hosts that, at a vast cost of life and treasure, 
broke the yoke of the oppressor and let the 
oppressed go free—Bulgaria, once more 
partly enslaved and yet again freed and 
united by her own impetuous daring—Bul- 
garia, who had made swift progress in the 
_arts of peace, in education, and in all that 
makes a nation foremost among the Balkan 
peoples—Bulgaria, chief champion in what 
bade fair to be the crowning victory of free- 
dom—now hurled like Lucifer from the 
heaven of noble achievement into the abyss 
of ruthless egoism, treachery, fratricide, 
failure and despair ! 

But one must not be too 
hard upon Bulgaria. The 
doughty farmers that have 
wrought and fought so 
well, who form the vast majority of the popu- 
lation of Bulgaria, are probably innocent of 
the great transgression. Would that the 
punishment fell where the guilt was greatest ! 
Probably the wild dynastic ambition of Tsar 
Ferdinand supplied the diabolic inspiration 


The 
‘Real Criminal , 


of the deed. Yet we must go farther back ` 


to find the exciting cause of Balkan fratri- 
cidal strife and Bulgarian ruin in the action 
of the Great Powers, when they robbed 
Servia of Albania to humour Austria. No 
doubt Austria may feel that she has scored 
magnificently in the diplomatic game. 
Servia has been weakened, the Balkan Con- 
federation has been shattered, the dread of 
a great Balkan Power has been dispelled, and 
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(Vienna. 


Kikeriki.] 
A Dangerous Rôle. 
Let us hope that the Tsar will not burn his fingers. 


all this Austria has gained without losing a 


single soldier. 
As this REVIEW goes to 


are i press the welcome news 
Space. arrives that, as a result of 


the first day’s sitting of the 
Peace Conference at Bukarest, a five-days’ 
armistice has been signed; and we fervently 
trust that this is only the first step towards 
a complete understanding between the 
several nations whose ultimate interests can _ 
only be subserved by a lasting peace. The. 
turn taken by recent events leaves the Great 
Powers staggered and dumbfounded at the 
end of the war as at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties; but at least the massed troops of Austria 
and Russia have been kept behind their 
respective frontiers, and the dramatic inter- 
vention of Rumania is not without its moral 
in ensuring a continuance of friendly rela- 
tionships between the Great Powers. 
Lord Kitchener continues 
his good work in Egypt, 
and we may congratulate 
him on his latest step, 
which carries into effect an important‘en- 
largement of the liberties of the people ‘of 
Egypt. Up to the present the representative 
Government in Egypt has consisted of two 
bodies, the General Assembly and the Legis- 
lative Council. The former met once in two 
years, and its sole duty was to approve of 
new taxes. The other body was consulted 
about new legislation, though its views were 
not necessarily adopted. Lord Kitchener 


Kitchener 
as 
Democrat. 
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has merged the General Assembly into the 
Legislative Council, under the name of the 
Legislative Assembly, considerably enlarg- 
ing its powers. The Council has been in- 
creased from thirty to eighty-nine members, 
of whom sixty-six are elected and the remain- 
ing twenty-three are nominated, as a safe- 
guard for the adequate representation of 
minorities. The new Assembly can now 
initiate legislation on all except constitutional 
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H.R.H. Prince! Arthur of Connaught. 
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of good government will rejoice at this ex- 
tension of Egyptian liberties, and politicians 
at home will be interested to note that Lord 
Kitchener has no use for a Second Chamber. 
Admittedly he can carry on the Government 
much better without that incubus. These 
changes have made some electoral reform 
necessary. At former elections each town 
or village, irrespective of size, voted one 
electoral delegate. On the new plan every 
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THE ROYAL BETROTHAL 


matters, and where it disagrees with the 
_ Government it need no longer be satisfied 
with a direct negative, but has means of com- 
pelling the Government to make a careful 
study of.any proposal. This new pro- 
cedure will ensure at least three public 
discussions whenever there is a disagree- 
ment between the Assembly and the Govern- 
ment. Thus it is hardly likely that the 
Government will act against the wishes of 
the Legislative Assembly unless there are 
weighty reasons for such a course. Friends 


town will elect a number of electoral dele- 
gates in proportion to its size—a much more 
democratic proposal. Also the delegates 
must keep themselves in touch with their 
electorate, failing which provision is made 
for their supersession. 

The Johannesburg has been the 
LabourWer scene of bloodshed such 
South Africe, 28 South Africa has not 
| known since the war. The 

actual origin of the trouble was very trivial. 
Some miners had struck, and their places 
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had been filled. A further strike occurring, 
the mine owners agreed to take back some of 
the men and to do their best to obtain em- 
ployment for the rest. A general strike, 
however, followed, until practically all the 
miners were out. Much violence took place, 
which culminated in burnings and blood- 
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representatives of the Strikere the following ceea- 

a dhicas, whish were accepted by them oa behalf 

=: of the Strihere. 

` fet.—-The Strike to do immediately declared off, and the Strikers to 
rotura to (boir homes, and eN farther disturbances to esas, aad so 
further property to be destroyed. 

2nd.—The Now Kictafentela Sirikers te be relectaied. and the Gevere- 
‘ment to great suitable compessafion te the Strike Breakers, whe 
wil in ne way be victimised by the Strikers. 

Gré.—The Sirikers ce other mines te retaro to thelr werk. and to be 
taken bock es minieg operations are resumed ce thelr mines, and 
Bo vistimisatisa to take place. 

@th.—The Ropresentacives of the Werkers ore at Meorty to lay any 

Geverameant, whe will 
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were frustrated by the soldiers with rifle-fire 
and cavalry charges, resulting in 20 people 
being killed and over 200 wounded. General 
Botha and General Smuts came over from 
Pretoria in the afternoon, and, after con- 
ference with the strike leaders, terms were 
arranged agreeing to the reinstatement of 
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/ A Unique Newspaper. 


On July 7th none of the ordinary newspapers were published in Johannesburg. 
The News '’—reproduced above—was issued by the ‘Typographical 


what had happened, the four-page sheet called ‘* 


Society at the request and by the authority of the Transvaal Federation of Trades. 


In order that the public might know 


It contained no controversial state- 


ments, but just a plain and impartial statement of the facts. 


shed. As the disturbances grew worse, the 
Government called in the assistance of the 
Imperial troops to maintain order. On 
Friday, July 4th, a meeting in the market 
place at Johannesburg (for which permission 
had been given) was forbidden. The mob, 
consisting partly of strikers and hooligans, 
proceeded to burn the railway station and 
The Star newspaper office. This was fol- 
lowed by general looting, the streets being 
finally cleared by cavalry charges. On the 
following day the strikers attacked buildings 
associated with the mining magnates, but 


the miners, with the result that the strike 


was declared at an end. 
Lord Gladstone has been 


Was blamed for using Im- 
Lerd Gladstone : B h 
in Fault ? perial troops. ut the 


/ Government had no other 
means of coping with the situation. The 
police in and around the Rand are quite 
inadequate in numbers to deal with a 
disturbance of such magnitude. The 
new defence scheme having just come 
into operation, there were no Union soldiers 
who could be called upon. _A more judicious 
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use of the troops should have prevented the 
actual bloodshed, but it is easy to advise after 
the event. The prohibition of the Friday’s 
meeting was a mistake which served to exas- 
perate the strikers; but it should be pointed 
out that the Transvaal law enforced on this 
occasion has been employed as recently as 
two years ago, and was not revived specially 
for this occasion. The strikers, as is inevit- 
able in the absence of perfect organisation, 


committed many blunders, and their treat- 


ment of blacklegs was particularly brutal. 
This strike is symptomatic 
of the unrest which per- 
vades the Rand. The 
miner has real grievances, 
however magnified in the home papers. He 
feels that he is altogether in the power of 
the great mining houses, knowing that if he 
offends one controlling interest he has no 
chance of getting employment on any other 
mine. Again, he has no security of tenure, 
and can be turned off at a day’s notice for 
no reason whatever. Naturally, to combat 
this he turns to trade unionism, and de- 
mands recognition by the mine-owners, as 
a preliminary to securing redress which is 
grudgingly granted. Gold-getting on the 
Rand carries with it peculiar risks, whic 
shareholders avoid. The risk of miners’ 
phthisis can no longer be ignored, and 
while something has been done by way of 
prevention the present indifferent inspection 
is entirely inadequate to check the ravages 
of this plague. Holidays are practically 
unknown, and as to the hours of working, 
the miner demands an eight-hour day from 
bank to bank. It must, of course, be re- 
membered that, while at home a miner 
spends all his time in hard manual labour, 
on the Rand most of his time is spent in 
overlooking the natives, who undertake the 
laborious work of hand-drilling, etc. 


So much for details, but 


The Case 
for 
the Miners. 


The behind it all is the natural 
Men’s , : 
Demands. feeling that he is not get- 


ting his fair share of the 
vast wealth which is being won from the 
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(C. Vandyk 
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Tbe late Hon. J. W. Sauer, 


Minister of Justice and Native Affairs in the Union Government 


of South Africa, wbo died on July 24th. 


mines, and accordingly it is not surprising 
that the strikers were not contented with an 
agreement which simply reinstated a few 
workers on one mine. The miners have laid 
the following demands before the Govern- 
ment :— i 


Guarantees for freedom of speech and public 


assembly. 

A national eight-hour day with a consolidated 
system of wages throughout the U..ion. 

A permanent Board of Inquiry to deal with com- 
plaints by railwaymen. 

Various claims for higher wages and overtime, 
others relating to night and Sunday work. 

The immediate summoning of a special Session of 
Parliament to give effect to their demands. 


The mine-owners offered, by way of conces- 


~sion :— 


Eight-hour day, with 30 minutes for winding. 

The recognition of their unions. 

A Commission to inquire into wages. 

Question of compensation for miners’ phthisis is 
referred to the Government and Parliament. 


The owners (make .thée .impossible stipula- 
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tion that the men’s union must not be used 
for political ends! The Trades’ Federation, 
acting for the miners, threatened a general 
strike, and the Government were prepared 
to deal drastically with the situation; but 
wiser counsels prevailed and the threat was 
withdrawn. The owners must make con- 
siderable concessions before peace is restored 
to the Rand. 


Meantime, what of the 
| The natives? Kept idle in the 
/ Black Peril. compounds, witnessing 


conflicts between the white 
men, and with all the police employed in 
maintaining order elsewhere, there is a very 
great danger of their breaking out, looting 
and murdering—possibilities compared with 
which the incidents of the strike would be 
mere child’s play. Realising ‘this, the 
authorities are returning many natives to 
their kraals and arranging for wholesale re- 
patriation in the case of renewed trouble. . 


_ The employment of. war- 


‘The . y 
Hodien i ships at Leith has caused 
at Leith. considerable comment, 


although another strike in 
the same town has practically passed without 
notice. This strike was of much greater 
significance. Masters and mates of three 
steamship companies struck for better pay 
and improved conditions. This, the first 


strike organised by the National Union of. 


Masters and Mates, was carried to a succéss- 
ful conclusion. The members of the quarter- 
deck have at last realised that it is only 
through trade unionism their conditions will 
ever receive attention from the owners. It 
will be interesting to watch the effect such a 
Union will have on the mercantile marine. 
Up to the present every branch in the ser- 
vice has its trade union with the sole ex- 
ception of the officers, and this has always 
been the weak point in presenting a united 
demand for improved conditions for those 
who go down to the sea in ships. If, how- 
ever, the Officers’ Union increases in 
strength, it will be possible to secure many 
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reforms for the alleviation of the lot of those 
who work under conditions which are a dis- 
grace to the nation which boasts supremacy 
in the shipping world. 


While other less favoured ~ 
nations were indulging in 
bloodshed, and rioting was 
taking place in British 
Dominions, the United States celebrated 
their National Day by a reunion of all the 
soldiers who took part in the battle of Gettys- 
burg. At this gathering the perfect amity 
displayed between the old Federal and 
Federate soldiers indicated to the world that 


Fifty Years’ 
After. 
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Drawing the Enemies’ Fire. 


the old scars have been healed, and both 
flags under which the soldiers fought were 
displayed and duly honoured. At the same 
time the Fourth of July was celebrated 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
States, the number of deaths and injuries 
being smaller than in previous years—a very 
desirable reduction in the least excusable 

death-rate known in any land where freemen — 
rejoice. 
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The attention of Europe is 
| “England Blocks at present engrossed by the 
~ the Way!” conflict in the Balkans, and 

its thoughts are very far 
from general considerations of peace, so that 
it is well to emphasise the fact that the Third 
Hague Conference is due to meet within two 
years’ time. Occupied as the Governments 
are on other matters, it will take more than 
the interest engendered by the opening of 
the Peace Palace to arouse them to take the 
necessary action to ensure the success of the 
third Peace Conference. The last Confer- 
ence decided that two years before the next 
meeting a committee should be appointed 
to draw up an agenda of matters to be dis- 
cussed and to arrange rules for procedure. 
The time is now due for the appointment of 
this committee; but from the reply of Sir 


Star.| 


Can’t You See we're Busy? 

DEPASE (to the Powers): ''Won’t you come in and help 
THE POWERS: ‘‘ Sorry, ma'am, but there’s a dog-fight 

- round the corner in Balkan Street.” 
Edward Grey to Mr. Barnes in the House of 
Commons we learn that nothing has been 
done. -But worse follows. From the 
article which appears on page 99 our readers 
will learn to their amazement that the 
one obstacle to the calling of this Com- 
mittee is'none other than Sir Edward Grey, 
or, to use the expressive words of our Special 
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Commissioner at the Hague, ‘‘ England 
blocks the way.” Regrettable and unthink- 
able! And this from the Government which 
has laid claim to be a friend of peace. This 
is, however, by no means the last word. 


We sincerely trust that the 

Ko nation is not to be treated 
Trump Card, tO a twenty years’ wrangle 
between Tories and Liberals 

in regard to the particular brand of Land 
Reform, whilst rural England continues to 
be bled white! Let it be admitted outright 
that no proposal outlined by Mr. Lloyd 
George will be acceptable by the landlord 
(whose plaint of poverty has been heard these 
many years), and, further, it, must be con- 
ceded that no ingenuity can convert the 
Unionist to an acceptance of Liberal Land 
Legislation. Fortunately there is a way out 
of the Parliamentary impassé which avoids 
even the necessity of more legislation : let the 
Unionists, who for generations have posed 
as the friend of agriculture, induce their 
friends the great landlords (practically 


Unionist to a man) to initiate on their own 


estates, at once, those simple schemes, en- 
dorsed by their party, whereby the labourer 
will be retained on the land, the small-holder 
settled on his own freehold, and the farmer 
relieved from any obnoxious conditions 
which deter many from farming to the best 
advantage. This would, indeed, be a trump- 
card to play, and an achievement by the side 
of which any Liberal Land Campaign would 
fizzle into nothingness. Both Parties admit 
the necessity of reviving agriculture. It is 
the poor part of the Liberals to threaten legis- 
lation. It is the privilege of the Unionists 
to relieve Parliament of a problem whieh can 
be best solved by the goodwill of the landed 
proprietors. With a predatory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the background, is there 
any reason why those who hold the land of 
the nation should await the rigours of com- 
pulsion when they may, to-day, with little 
let and no hindrance, do what they like with 
their own ? 


go ’ 


On July 24th the King 
‘ laid the foundation-stone 

of the Australian Com- 

monwealth building in 
Aldwych. Part of the building, now occu- 
pied by the Victorian Government, is already 
a familiar feature of the Strand, but when 
the whole edifice is completed it will be a 
striking monument to remind Londoners of 
the greatness and wealth of Australia. We 
hope the other Dominions will follow Aus- 
tralia’s enterprise, and combine to enable 
Earl Grey to realise his scheme of a Domi- 
nion House on the neighbouring site. We 
are glad that he is free to utilise his great 
gifts unfettered by the restraints of office. 
As will be seen from an article on another 
page, Earl Grey is now planning a centre to 
{ocus the commercial activities of our Colo- 
nies. His proposal is to utilise the central 


An 
Empire Bazaar. 


Aldwych site for a palatial building which 
would provide ample accommodation ‘for 
every variety of Colonial produce. The 
benefits to the British manufacturer are self- 
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evident, and the scheme would enable the 
public to take ample advantage of the offers 
of Colonial Preference. The idea should 
commend itself to the various Colonial 
Governments, for the proposal includes ade- | 
quate provision for the offices of the High 
Commissioners, an Overseas Club, and a 
permanent exhibition which would bring the 
Colonial producer into the closest touch with 
the British consumer. Here is a splendid 
opportunity which should enable our Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers to work to- 
gether for the furtherance of their oft- 
expressed desires for closer co-operation 
between Britain and her Colonies. w 
At last the Crystal Palace 
is to become the property 
of the nation. This end, 
so ardently desired, has 
been achieved by the co-operation of The 
Times and the Lord Mayor of London. The 
Lord Mayor, finding that his appeal for sub- 
scriptions was meeting with poor support, 
appealed to The Times to open a fund to raise 
. the sum of £90,000 which 
was still needed to com- 
plete the total amount of 
4 230,000 for which amount 
Lord Plymouth had pur- 
chased the Palace. The 
fund, headed by subscrip- 
tions from the King and 
Queen, reached the required 
sum in a fortnight, aided 
largely by the benefaction of 
‘“A Private Citizen,” who 
promised ten shillings for 
every pound raised by The 
Times. We must heartily 
congratulate all those who 
have worked so hard to 
secure the Palace for the | 
people, Lord Plymouth, the 
Lord Mayor and The 
Times, and the many 
donors, who have prevented 
this most delightful 
of London’s open-air 


** The Times” 
to 
the Rescue ! 


(L.N.A. 
The Australian Commonwealth Building, as‘it willbe when completed. 


playgrounds from being abandoned to the 
speculative builder. The part played by 
The Times is the more noteworthy in that it 
marks a departure from its established cus- 
tom. Not since the Crimean War has it 
opened its columns to any fund. This inci- 
dent, following the reduction of its price to 
twopence, indicates that The Times is identi- 
fying itself with the interests of the people 


—— 
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at large, and thus paves the way, we trust, 
when it may be truly called the National 
Organ of the United Kingdom. 

| The Women’s Pilgrimage, 


A which culminated in the 
Pilgrimage emonstration at yde 


Park on July 26th, proved 
emphatically that the law-abiding. suffragists 
are as strong in numbers as in faith, and that 
a demonstration so conducted—so sane and 
so impressive—is a great factor in influencing 
public opinion. And this is as it should be. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Pilgrimage from Carlisle to London. 


gr 


It must be remembered that the women who 
walked so steadily, from north and south, 
from east and west, did not undertake the 
journey merely as one more proof- of their 
enthusiasm for the enfranchisement of their 
sex. There was method in their marching. ` 
At every stopping-place on the route there 
has been an opportunity for them to vindi- 
cate the cause. In some towns six or seven 


(G. P. U. 


Marching through Gerrard’s Cross 


thousand people gathered to listen to the 
speakers; money was -collected — about 
£8,000; and though the hooligan element 
prevailed in some districts, and the demon- 
strators were pelted with refuse and occasion- 
ally mobbed, yet even this was partly the 
result of a mistaken idea that these pilgrims 
themselves were not law-abiding—in fact, a 
case of. mistaken identity. The meeting 
itself was an unqualified success. As, 
column after column, the various contingents 
marched through the four gates and took up 
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their positions at the nineteen platforms 
arranged for them, the scene was most pic- 
turesque and inspiring. Each platform 
provided- four speakers—one man and three 
women—and the dominating note of all the 
speeches was: ‘‘ Freedom, through the law, 
to co-operate in making good laws.”’ 

Death has been very busy 


ceeceemen of late amongst the leaders 
end a 
Sportsman. of the Unionist Party. 


Within a few days of 
the loss of Mr. George Wyndham his 
loss was accentuated by the death of 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. Though not endowed 
with the brilliance of Mr. Wyndham, 
he has left his mark both at the Bar 
and at the Colonial Office. As Minister he 
had a difficult position to fill in dealing with 
South African affairs, and received much 
opprobrium for his share in sanctioning the 
introduction of Chinese Labour. He did 
much to widen the scope of the Imperial 
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The late Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 


(R. Haines, 
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Conferences and to enhance the practical 
value of these gatherings. Outside politics 
and the law Mr. Lyttelton was known as 
one of the finest all-round sportsmen Eng- 
land has ever produced. He represented 
Cambridge on many occasions, and England 
in cricket and football. A striking testi- 
mony was paid when at Lord’s, in the middle 
of the ’Varsity match, the game was sus- 
pended, and players and spectators alike 
remained silent and uncovered for five 
minutes as.a sign of respect for an old com- 
rade and sportsman. The Unionist Party 
is gradually losing all the statesmen who 
formerly stood for Conservative principles in 
this country., | | 
If there be any landowner 
who fears to dabble with 
anything so new-fangled 
as the provision of decent 
cottages for the labourer and the establish. 
ment of peasant proprietors in his own 
parish, let him read the Duchess of Hamil- 


An Example 


_ton’s article in this month’s World’s Work. 


Her Grace gives the particulars of a suc- 
cessful attempt to help the labourer, initiated 
and carried out by her father, Major Robert 
Poore, at the village of Winterslow, in 
Wiltshire. The chapter and verse of this 
record leave no loophole for any landowner 
to excuse himself from playing his part in 
the revival of the countryside. Here, indeed, 
is a golden opportunity which will enable 
the Squire to re-assert his position and eStab- 
lish a benevolent despotism which no one 
will seek to destroy. 


In the Positivist Review 
Sir Henry Cotton calls 
attention to what he terms 
“A Tragedy of the Gal- 
lows in India.’ The facts concern a trial 
for murder of two native landowners in con- 
nection with an agrarian dispute. The men 
were acquitted by the Sessions Judge of 
Sitapore, but on the appeal of the Lieutenant- 
Governor the Judicial Commission of Oudh 
ordered their re-arrest,,and the verdict— 


Bureaucratic 
Biundering. 


“a 
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alter a re-hearing on the same evidence—was 
sentence of death. The prisoners exercised 
their right of appeal, which in this case had 
to be submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor 
—the very official who had ordered their 
prosecution—but on the miserable pretext of 


Photo by) i | | [G. A. Reid. 
The Wreath. 


a rule requiring a clear forty-eight hours’ 
notice for the consideration of the appeal by 
the Government of India, that individual 
refused to transmit the appeal, and the men 
were hanged on the very morning upon 
which their counsel had received this refusal. 
Sir Henry Cotton vouches for these facts, 


> of ee 


and in the face of such high-kanded action 
it is not difficult to understand the ease with 


-which agitation spreads in our great depen- 


dency. We are accustomed to the antics of 
the irresponsible bureaucrat at Whitehall, 
but that, after all, is our own affair. The 
tremendous importance of the issues which 
pend on our position in India demand con- 
duct animated by something of the spirit 
advocated by Mr. Geoffrey Cookson in the 
current issue of the Nineteenth Century, who 
suggests that failure in the exercise of the 
essential qualities of sympathy and under- 
standing should imply removal from office. 
Here is no case of applying the ordinary 
rules of justice, let alone sympathy, but a 
miserable bureaucratic bungling. Meantime, 
what does Lord Morley think ? 
On Sunday, July 27th, a 
AT ribut wreath in memory of our 
to our. . i : 
Late Chief. late Chief was placed in 
the ocean near the spot 
where the Titanic went down. This wreath 
was subscribed for and given by a number of 
his personal friends. The balance has been 


'- given to the Shilling Fund inaugurated in 
ZX connection with the ‘‘ Stead Hostels for 


Women.” All those who were interested in 
our late Chief’s work on behalf .of women, 
and care to learn what is being done to pro- 
vide accommodation for women in our great 
towns, should apply to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Marshall, ‘‘ Salve,” Willifield Way, 
Hendon. 


/ 


CURRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


“Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us i 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” ~—Burns. 


Lepracaun.] [Dublin. 


- Shifting the Scenes. 
= CARPENTER GEORGE (to John Bull, sitting in stalls): 
“ Well, John, what do you think of it now ? ” 

JOHN BULL: “Go on with it until I see how it works.” 


Minneapolis Journal.| . 
or Passing the New Pipe. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie is still foremost in the cause of Peace 
and International Goodwill. 


National Review.] [China. 
Record H diis (Chicago. _ The Mysterious ‘Influence. 
ee for a clean sweep ! DR. SUN (loq.): “I am sure we have a strong influence 
A prophecy all friends of good oo sincerely hope will behind us.’”. : 
be fulfilled. ,, His FRIEND: ‘ Butis it benign? "' 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


Simplicissimus.] | ai lerantah: 
The Unhappy Trainer. 


“ I intended Pan-Slavism to be something very different 
W this." 
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__Lüstige Blatter] [Berlin. 
: The Tsar's Arbitration. . 
The Lion orders them to be quiet, but they are not. 
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Simplicissimus] a (Muniob. 
The Finish. 


“ My distinguished audience, the performance is now over 
and my marionettes are about to be packed up.” 


Hinneapolis Journal.) 


Peace in the Balkans P 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


[ Paris. 


SHADE OF NAPOLEON: “‘ Young man, it will take more 
than your eraser to wipe my name from German history.” 


London Opinion.] 


When Balkan Allies fall out the “‘ honest Turk” 
expects to come into his own. 


Simplicissimus.] {Munich. Kladderadatsch.] 


MICHEL: "Thank heaven the tax receipt is large enough to White (Russia) to play and mate with the Queen 
cover my nakedness," (Ronmania). 


(Berlin. 
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Pasquino,] 
a | gan” | The Turkish Crow waiting to feed off the corpses of 
— the Allies, 
stig Blatter.) [ Berlin. 


>>’ The New Kingdom. 


- "r l - >) ` 42 ee, i 2 th "9 tA 
|. Albania Inspects the Various Pretenders. Pe! OEA A S, N ete 


[Warsaw. | Berlin. 


y ; A . s-s ABDUL HAMID: “I also have lost battles and provinces, 
t of the Times seeks admission \to the I also have borrowed money and murdered. What I want to 


_ Albanian Parliament. know is, Why do you keep me locked up ?” 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
The Revenants. 


MACBETH (Lord Lansdowne) : 
== the Himes Have been News of the World.| ; or ; 
The Biter being Bitten. 


When we said ‘‘ Non content ” the Bills were dead, 
And there an end: but now they rise again—— An English Gartoonist's View of the Balkan Trouble. 


ka 


Punch.] l 
A Warning to China. 
While assassins are at their work the Powers are having little games of their own in China! Awake! poor benighted China ! 


/WILL THERE 


BE A THIRD 


HAGUE CONFERENCE: 


NOT WHILE “ENGLAND BLOCKS THE 
WAY”! 


HE gathering of the Peace Socie- 
ties, the Inter - Parliamentary 
Conference, and the official dele- 
gates of the nations to the Hague 
this month at the opening of the 
Peace Palace, draws afresh the attention of 
the world to the succession of Conferences 
for ever associated with the Dutch capital. 

It will be remembered that the Second 
Hague Conference recommended the con- 
vening of its’ successor in 1915. It also 
urged that two years beforehand a Prepara- 
tory Committee should be charged by the 
Governments to prepare the agenda and rules 
of procedure. 

But as previous Conferences met in May 


and June, we are now, in August, within less. 


than two years of the prospective date of the 
third. 

Have any steps been taken to form this 
Preparatory Committee? The Final Act 
named no one Power as convener. We have 
reason to believe that Russia, the initiator 
of these Conferences, knows of no such steps. 
Mr. George Barnes put a question in Parlia- 
ment last month to Sir Edward Grey and 
received as his answer that ‘‘ no steps have 
yet been taken. The initiative has generally 
been left to the Netherlands Government.”’ 

Here, at the Hague, I learn that the 
Powers verbally agreed each to appoint a 
national committee four years before the next 
Conference to prepare subjects for the Inter- 
national Preparatory Committee to be formed 
two years later. Holland formed such a 
committee in tg9t1. Some other Powers 


have done the same. Has England formed 
one? In July, 1913, Sir Edward Grey 
declares ‘‘ no steps have been taken.” Great 
Britain is thus more than two years behind- 
hand! 

O what a fall is there, my countrymen ! 

There is worse to follow. 

Inquiring here as to these preliminary 
committees, I was faced with the unexpected 
question, *‘ Will any Third Conference be 
held?” “And why not? ” I asked. 

‘“ Becatse England blocks the way ! ” 

“England!” I ejaculated, as soon as.1 
could recover my breath: ‘‘ How does Eng- 
land block the way? ” 

“ She refuses to ratify the Declaration of 
London. Her delegates signed it. The 
other Powers took their signature in all good 
faith; but, though the British Government 
would like the Declaration ratified, it remains 
unratified. And as long as it remains un- 
ratified the Powers say, ‘ What is the use of 
a Hague Conference—what is the use of any 
kind of Conference—with a Power which 
signs a most important Declaration and then 
leaves it unratified?’ If Conferences are to 
be taken seriously, ratification must follow 
signature. No doubt Party feeling has been 
roused by the Declaration, but if the Govern- 
ment is so afraid of the Opposition as not to 
follow up and ratify the instructions given to 
its own delegates, in pursuance of which they 
signed the Declaration, then the Powers do 
not sce any good to be gained by conferring 
with such a Government.”’ 


This is the testimony which I have received 
Cc 


I00 


not from one well-informed person here, but 
from several. On an authority which could 
not be surpassed in diplomatic circles here, 
I am told with grave emphasis that through- 
out the Chancelleries of Europe, of Great 
Powers not less than of small, these convic- 
tions prevail. | | 

Until Great Britain ratifies the Declara- 
tion, there will be no Hague Conference; 
there will be no serious preparation for a 
Hague Conference : on that point the general 
diplomatic opinion is held to be quite 
decisive. 

I need hardly add that there is no thought 
of applying pressure, direct or indirect, on 
the British Government. That is, of course, 
quite out of the question. But as these naval 
matters were one of the two chief affairs re- 
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Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


The Millionaire who has retained his Soul. 
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mitted by the Second Hague Conference. to 
its successor, what is the use of a third, to 
which’ the only report can be: A conference 
of Naval Powers in London; a Declaration 
signed by Great Britain, but which Great 
Britain has failed to ratify ? 

Nations as well as individuals may be 
excused for not liking to carry on business 
with parties who sign cheques but do not 
honour them. 

It is pleasant to be told that the British 
Government is favourable to the idea of a 
third Conference. But until the Chancel- 
leries of Europe are convinced of Britain's 
good faith, her advocacy of Conferences, 
Declarations, Conventions, International 
Preparatory Committees, is not likely to be 
effective. 


F. HERBERT STEAD. 
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[A. Zimmermans. 
Mr. A. P. C. van Karnebeek. 


President of the Carnegie Foundation. 


a 
THE PALACE OF PEACE 
AT THE HAGUE. r 


The World's first Temple, founded by Andrew Carnegie’s Act of Faith, and enriched 
by the offerings of nearly all the nations. 


UGUST 28th, 1913, deserves to 

be marked in the world’s calen- 

dar with letters of red or purple 

.or whatever more splendid 

l colouring can be devised to 

mark a date of glorious significance. For on 

that day will be opened in the presence of 

representatives of all the nations the world’s 

first universally recognised Temple of Peace. 

Mankind will see for the first time a perma- 

nent edifice founded and reared for the sole 

purpose of expressing in juridic form the 

unity of the entire human race. Here, indeed, 

is a landmark and a turning-point in the 

history of the planet. It sums up all our 

unitive efforts hitherto. It is visible history ; 
but it is still more visible prophecy. 


A ‘f ROSE OF DAWN.” 


Pilgrims of peace from all regions of the 
globe are this month hastening to the Hague 
with the fervour of a veritably religious hope. 
And as they strike north-west from the point 
of common arrival and draw near the wooded 
dunes which mark the end of the city and the 
commencement of the tree-lined avenue 
which runs down to the sea, they will feel as 
the Crusaders felt on approaching the first 
glimpse of the Holy Sepulchre, or even as 
the Israelites of old when their longing eyes 
were about to rest for the first time on the 
holy and beautiful Temple of their fathers. 
For thither go up the tribes of all humanity : 
for there are set thrones of judgment. 

When at last the houses fall away, there 
bréaks upon the vision a spectacle so light 
and bright and fair that it seems in all its 
newness like a sweet dream of the future, 
not yet quite transformed into the solid 
masonry of present achievement. The light 
red of the brick blends with the white of 
the stone edgings and facings under the blue 
of the high slate roofs to suggest the faint 
rose flush of the dawn of Peace, as in the blue 
sky of hope her day breaks at last on the 


gaze of wistful nations. The great tower to 
the left, the lesser tower away to the right, 
point ever upward, mute reminders of the 
noontide height to which the new sun will 
rise. 

THE WORLD’S RATHAUS. 


As the reality of the building grows upon 
the mind, there is an undoubted similarity 
about it to the style of building frequently 
employed for Rathaus or Hotel de Ville, 
though only rarely for the British Town 
Hall. The suggestion may seem strange at 
first, but on reflection becomes entirely 
reasonable, for the universal court of justice 
ought surely to be less akin to the halls of 
national legislature where are decreed wars 
or the costly preparations for war, or to the 
cathedrals where thanks are solemnly 
offered to the God of battles for the successful 
perpetration of multitudinous slaughter, than. 
to the home of municipal life which is never 
in modern time stained with blood-guiltiness 
or with orgies of militant piety. The Hague 
Courthouse would fain elevate the world to 
the level of a city, well ordered and well 
policed, but entirely devoted to the adminis- 
tration of peace. 


A HINT OF WOMANHOOD. 


And the longer one looks, the lightness 
of its colouring and the absence of anything 
like massiveness of masonry convey to the - 
mind the impression less of masculine 
strength than of feminine grace. Is there 
here an unconscious hint that the approach- 
ing Era of Woman is to bring with it 
the accomplishment of Peace? But whatever 
fancies may gather round it, the fact remains. 
The Palace of Peace is there, an undeniable 
achievement, as substantial as it is graceful. 
‘‘ Beautiful for situation,” meet to become 
“the joy of the whole earth,” the great 
Temple stands ‘‘ on the sides of the north ” 
of the Dutch capital. 
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HOW IT CAME TO BE. 


And only twenty years ago it was a dream 
of the impossible! One looks back with 
wonder on the way the impossibility has 
crystallised into solid fact. In the early 
months of 1894 the impression was mysteri- 
ously conveyed to the hearts of some in 
England who were burdened with sorrow 
over the ever increasing and crushing weight 
of armaments, that the Tsar of Russia must 
be approached, for through him deliverance 
would come. At first nothing seemed more 
unlikely. But on inquiry it was faund that 
Alexander III. was actually cherishing the 
idea of some method of reducing armaments, 
if only he were approached: without 
approach from others, he felt he could not 
take action. At once, with characteristic 
energy, the founder of this REvIEw set to 
work to organise a memorial to the Govern- 
ment to approach the Powers with a view 
to possible limitation of armaments. He 
secured the signature of almost every person 
who counted for anything in our national 
life. The memorial was sent by the Foreign 
Secretary with a special communication to 
the Tsar. ‘And he, good man that he was, 
was preparing to take action—when the 
Chino-Japanese War broke out, and, as the 
nations will not think of disarming when the 
guns are barking anywhere, the project was 
inevitably postponed. After Alexander’s 
lamented death the idea was revived with 
filial piety by the present Tsar. All the 
world knows his famous message to the 
nations: their glad response: and the con- 
sequence is the Hague Conference of 1899. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. 


Then Mr. Carnegie, in the spirit of true 
poetry, resolved to give to what had been 
‘‘an airy nothing ’’ a ‘‘ local habitation,” 
as well as a name. In 1903 he placed at the 
disposal of the Dutch Government the sum 
of one and a half million dollars ‘‘ for the 
purpose of erecting and maintaining at the 
Hague a Courthouse and Library for the 
permanent Court of Arbitration established 
by the treaty of the 29th of July, 1899.” 
The Dutch Government, ‘‘ wishing to show 
how greatly it was pleased with the establish- 
ment of the permanent Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague, and full of thankfulness for 
Mr. Carnegie’s considerable donation,” with 
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the help of the States General placed a sum 
of 700,000 guilders—say, £56,o00—‘‘ with 
which to buy five hectares of grounds covered 


with trees, which had formerly been part of 


the Royal park known as Zorgvlied.” The 
deed of transference was only completed at 
the end of July, 1905. So came into being 
the Carnegie Foundation Committee. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


One of the first steps next taken was to 
institute a competition among the architects 
of the world and to offer prizes for the best 
plans of the projected building. The first 
prize was awarded to M. Cordonniere, of 
Brussels, and there is a resemblance in the 
front elevation of the new Palace to M. Cor- 
donniere’s design. He remains one of the 
architects. But the Carnegie Committee— 
which, in arranging the competition, stipu- 
lated that they might use or modify as they 
pleased the designs sent in—found it neces- 
sary to call in another architect to devise 
and carry out the scheme needed to meet 
practical demands. So Mr. Van de Steur 
was appointed to the position, which might 
well be the envy of the architects of the 
whole world, past and present. This ever 
memorable monument of human progress is 
his work. And a single morning’s experi- 
ence of his kindness justifies one in saying 
that his modesty, his courtesy, and his geni- 
ality are on a par with his constructive 
genius. 


THE STYLE. 


Of the precise style of the new structure it 
is difficult for a layman to speak. The 
Romanesque arch is everywhere prominent. 
In window, or corridor, or colonnade, or 
tower, one sees no vestige of the pointed or 
Gothic arch. But, on the whole, the build- 
ing has a new and distinctive style of its 
own. It is an outgrowth of all the 
past, but it is no eclectic combination. It is 
a unity and a harmony. A new departure in 
human history demands a new departure in 
architecture. Novus rerum noscitur ordo 
(a new order of things is being born)—the 
legend on one of the Palace windows—holds 
true of the style as well as of the uses of the 
building. 

FOUNDATION AND FORM. 


To bring this Palace into its present state 
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has cost the Carnegie Committee ten years’ 
hard labour, the brunt of which has fallen on 
its President, Mr. A. P. C. Karnebeek, 
Minister of State, and a Vice-President of the 
first Hague Conference. His tact and 
gracious good humour has doubtless light- 
ened the burden for his colleagues; to see the 
building actually complete will probably 
bring him as keen a sense of personal 
pleasure as of public gratification. He cer- 
tainly deserves the thanks of mankind. 
The Palace stands against a background 
of tree-clad sandhills, surrounded by gardens 
now aflame with colour. One of these is sunk 
several feet and is a glory of roses. The great 


the west—side, the Library. Of the two great 
towers, the taller is over the ante-chamber of 
the smaller court, the smaller rises behind 
the larger court, which may be taken as a 
hint that the steady settlement of many minor 
disputes may do more to lift up the cause of 
peace than the judicial disposal of the few 
great cases. 

The front as it faces you on your arrival 
from the city—from the great tower on your 
left to the great hall of justice on your right 
—strikes you as at once pleasing and im- 
posing. The arched colonnade on the ground 
floor offers the nearest approach to the idea 
of massive strength which the building 
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THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE: FRONT VIEW. 


structure is founded on sand it is true. The 
cynic will smile and think, ‘“‘ Fit symbol of 
the hopes that are based on the sands of 
sentiment and not on the rock of force.’’ The 
answer is ready. Sand makes a good founda- 
tion if you only sink deep enough. The 
palace foundations reach some two dozen 
feet (7 metres) down from the surface. And 
in the depths of human sentiment lies a base 
sure enough for the erection thereon of the 
edifice of universal peace. The palace in 
shape is a rectangle enclosing a garden and 
forming roughly a square, being about 85 
yards by 86. The building on three sides 
constitutes the Court House, on the fourth— 


cd 


affords. Above this rise the rectangular 
windows of the first floor, which show 
strength yielding to grace, and above these 
again springs the high roof, with its many 
eyelet windows, ending at the centre in the 
slender shaft of the belfry. 


STATUES SYMBOLIC. 


The facade of the second floor is adorned 
with a- number of statues symbolising 
qualities and achievements of human en- 
deavour. Round the corner to your left are 
figures representing Science, Art, Agricul- 
ture, and Navfgation. On the front of the 
great tower stand Commerce and Industry. 
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Between the front windows are ranged in 
succession from left to right Eloquence, 
Conscience, Will-Force (a characteristic 
novelty), Authority, Study, Wisdom, Hu- 
manity, Constancy; while guarding like 
sentinels the main window of the great court 
are stone embodiments of Justice and Law. 
High above all, in the central gable over the 
main entrance, stands the ideal figure of 
Peace, resting her hands on the hilt of a 
sheathed sword, round which are swathed the 
scrolls, presumably of controlling law. 
Immediately over the door below are sculp- 
tured two lions with angry, open mouths, and 
between them a tower they guard; a hint 
that ere long brute force will not be wanting 
to guard the citadel and to execute the decrees 
of peace. 
FOUR BUSTS OF MEN. 

But the statuary of the finished palace will 
not be wholly symbolic. There will certainly 
be four busts; one of Hugo Grotius, the 
pioneer of international law, of whom his 
own Holland and the world is justly proud, 
presented by the Society of Vrede door 
Recht (Peace by Law); one of King Ed- 
ward VII., the Monarch of Peace, presented 
by the Peace Society; one of Sir Randall 
Cremer (who with Karl Marx and Mazzini 
helped to found the once dreaded “‘ Inter- 
national’’), the gift of the International 
Arbitration League; and one of Mr. W. T. 
Stead. This last is executed by Mr. Toon 
Dupuis, of the Hague, and is presented by 
the journalists of Holland. The present 
staff of THE Review oF REVIEWS warmly 
appreciate this tribute from his brothers- 
of-the-craft to our late Chief. The four 
busts make a significant combination. The 
first to find a place in what will, one would 
hope, become the sculptured Valhalla of the 
heroes of Peace are a Jurist, a constitutional 
Monarch, a Labour leader, and a Journalist. 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 


You pass the main entrance by the beauti- 
fully-wrought-iron door and are faced at once 
by the grand marble staircase leading up 
to the floor above. It is lit up by a group of 
stained - glass windows, showing Peace 
supreme shedding rays of golden light on 
Art and Science, Land and Sea, Industry 
and Commerce, while away to left and 
right are pictured in coloured glass the 
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ancient horrors of war—the frenzied spear- 
man, the blood-stained sword that spares not 
venerable age, the terrified young mother 
with her children, ‘‘ the gateway wrenched 
asunder,” the looted treasure, the piled-up 
corpses; and far above companion window 
panels of Terror and Death. 


THE GREAT HALL OF JUSTICE. 


From surveying the stairway one passes 
along the beautiful bright corridor, arched 
with white-stone above, wainscotted on either 
side below with marble, the pavement of 
varied mosaic, and turns naturally to the 
right until one enters the great Court of 
Justice. This is the largest hall in the entire 
building. It is about 74 ft. long by about 
41 ft. broad, and rises to the height of the 
Palace. It will accommodaté at most 300 
persons; if they be provided with desks, the 
number would sink to about 200. But as all 


the plenipotentiaries and delegates present at 


the second Hague Conference, when 44 out 
of the 47 Powers which make up the Govern- 
ments of all the world were represented, the 
Court is equal to the demands of a full Con- 
ference, if, as is expected, the successive 
World-Conferences be held here. As you 
face the bench, one large arched window, 
fitted with stained glass, is behind you. On 
one side of it stands sculptured Truth in utter 
nakedness surveying herself in her mirror; 
on the other a draped figure of Justice bear- 
ing the sword, and let us hope not in vain. 
To your right soar three great windows simi- 
larly arched and stained. Behind the bench 
is to be a great oil painting. Above, to your 
left, are the arched galleries for the use of 
the public. One sculptured panel in this 
gallery shows a cock crowing to greet the 
rising sun, to illustrate Lex; another shows 
the dawn of Pax, shaming the dark night- 
bird. The walls below are panelled ‘with 

oak. Oak, too, is the beautifully embossed 

ene which stretches parallel to the oaken 

oor. 


WHAT GREAT DEEDS MAY HERE APPEAR. 


The man is to be pitied who could stand 
for the first time in this stately chamber and 
not be moved by the thought of the great 
scenes which may be enacted within its 
walls. Here will be pronounced the momen- 
tous judgments which more and more cir- 
cumscribe the possibilities of war. Here 
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will be issued the firm decrees of peace. 
Here will reason triumph over the sword, 
and the declared conscience of mankind 
prove itself more potent than the inarticulate 
mass of armed force. Here, doubtless, will 


assemble at lessening intervals the Parlia- 


ment of Man, to complete the work of pacific 
government begun by the Parliaments of 
each several nation. Here, possibly, will be 
at last proclaimed the Abolition of War. 


é 
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THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 

Even when one calls back the imagination 
from a survey of those distant splendours 
and fixes it on the more prosaic prospects of 
the Conference next ensuing, there is plenty 
of food for expectant thought. These walls 
will doubtless listen in 1915 to a fresh 
lament over the enormous increase of arma- 
ments and to a renewed expression of the 
pious opinion that a restriction of armaments 
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That horror for: ever excluded from the 
practice of mankind, these walls may remain 
to witness consultations and decisions effect- 
ing a collective action of the race in the 
extirpation of other miseries that afflict the 
world, such as Poverty and Disease and 
Ignorance and Vice. No longer im- 
poverished or paralysed by the dread of 
War, Man may be expected to begin here 
to set himself and his earthly home to rights 
at last. 


is ‘‘extremely desirable.” This general 
confession of sin and of aspiration after 
amendment is a salutary element ‘in the 
liturgy of collective Man. It upholds the 
ideal and condemns the reality.. Among the 
first fruits of repentance in 1915 may surely 
be reckoned the universal adoption of the 
Declaration of London—one of the subjects 
expressly remitted by the Second Conference 
to its successor. This great hall, too, should 
hear the decision of the other matter left over 


i6 
from 1907—the establishment, namely, of 
the Standing Court of Arbitral Justice, and 


the appointment of judges, to reside in The 
Hague and to sit in continual session. 


LOAN BOYCOTT. 


And why should not the first Conference 
to meet in this new hall turn to practical 
account the object-lesson which international 
finance afforded in the Morocco affair and in 


after disputes, of its power to prevent the 7 


outbreak of war? Why should it not counsel 
every Government sternly to discountenance 
loans to any Power that disregarded the re- 
commendations of the earlier Hague Con- 
ferences afd rushed into war without 
civilised delays and neutral mediation? The 
very bust of W. T. Stead should speak, too, 
of the need of counselling in every nation a 
Budget of Peace in systematic proportion, 
- however small, to the annual estimates for 
war. 

EXTENSION OF NEUTRALISATION. 


These oak-clad walls ought also to 
resound, even in 1915, to demands for ex- 
panding the area, and for universalising the 
guarantee of the neutralisation of States. 
They may, perhaps, witness the bestowal, 
without a single derogatory condition, of the 
privilege of absolute sacro-sanctitude upon 


Holland and her colonies, to be secured for 


ever by the collective undertaking of man- 
kind. There are larger and more perilous 
issues which might well be raised under this 


A 


gilded oaken roof when next the delegates 


assemble: questions which deal with the 
competing interests rather than the disputed 
covenants of nations, such as the quasi- 
judicial, quasi-governmental problems of 
treaty-revision when one or other of the high 
contracting parties is unwilling to acquiesce 
in suggested changes. 


THE LESSER HALL AND OTHER ROOMS. 


But of these and similar items in the 
agenda of the next Conference more must 
be said anon. One must move on from the 
great hall to the rooms of the judges, beau- 
tifully furnished and hung with tapestry of 
the old Dutch sort, but without pictorial 
representations; to the rooms for counsel and 
other parlours, all arranged with the most 
pleasing variety and substantial elegance. 

Ascending the grand stàircase you find 
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over the main entrance the large room 
assigned to the Administrative Council, the 
permanent Cabinet of the world, which con- 
sists of all foreign Ministers credentialled. 
to the Hague, with the Dutch Foreign 
Minister as President, or, shall one say, the 
World’s Premier. It is panelled with rose- 
wood and satinwood; it is hung with 
Japanese cartoons in embroidered silk. Ante- 
rooms divide this World’s Cabinet Chamber 
on the one side from the room of the Presi- 
dent, and on the other from the rooms of 
the Secretary-General and his assistant. 
Beyond the latter is a reception room, 
adorned with three great oil paintings by 
Bol. Corridors left and right open on rooms 
for secretaries and other officials, rooms for 
study, and muniment rooms, where the 
signed documents—conventions, acts, judg- 
ments, decrees, etc.—of the World’s Parlia- 
ment and of the World’s High Court of 
Justice are securely guarded in safes and 
lockers of steel. 


THE PRESS SIGNIFICANTLY PLACED. 


Right away down in the basement, well- 
lighted and nicely furnished, is the room for 
the Press. By a possibly undesigned hint it 
is placed next to the heating apparatus which 
warms the Palace with hot water. For does 
not the Press lend itself too often to get the 
nations into hot water? And is it not just 
here that conflagrations are most likely to 
break out ? 


P 


THE LIBRARY. 


The Library, which occupies the two 
storeys to the west of the quadrangle, shows, 
as befits the studious purpose for which it is- 
designed, less colour and decoration than the 
juridic and conciliar rooms. Downstairs are 
reading room, lecture room, a central lending 
office, and a number of rooms for qufet study. 
Upstairs the books are stored in steel shelves. 
As accords with the -Carnegie tradition, the 
library is public and free. 


WHY NOT DECORATE THE WORKMEN ? 


The labour needed to erect this gigantic 
piece of masonry has been drawn almost ex- 
clusively from Holland. A little army of 
about 300 men has been employed. The 
principal contractor has been Mr. H. F. 
Boerfma, of The Hague, but much of the 
labour has been directly employed by the 
Committee. It would be.d pleasant recogni- 
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tion of the service these Dutch workmen 
have rendered to. the progress of humanity 
if each of the three hundred were to receive a 
small medal at the opening ceremony. Surely 
the cost could be met without difficulty by 
some wealthy friend of industry and peace. 
Such a decoration might well be handed 
down as a treasured heirloom to a posterity 
which would be.increasingly proud to have 
sprung from the First Builders of the 
Temple of Peace. 

The materials have a cosmopolitan origin. 
The chief component in the structure is brick 
and is Dutch. It comes from the famous 
brickfields near Leyden. Next comes the 
beautiful hard white sandstone, which is the 
product of French quarries. The wood most 
used for flooring. and panelling is Austrian 
oak. 


| THE OFFERINGS OF THE NATIONS. f 


But one of the most picturesque and sig- 
nificant things about this metropolitan 
Temple is the number of contributions in all 
kinds which it has received as free gifts from 
the nations. The granite which forms the 
base of all the walls is presented by the 
Governments of Norway and SWEDEN, and 
the future of mankind will be well and truly 
based if it be founded on a love of peace as 
pure and steadfast as animates these Scandi- 
navian peoples. The fountain which adorns 
the centre of the garden, enclosed by the 


quadrangle, is a present from DENMARK. © 


The marble used so freely in the corridor is 
“a freewill offering of the ITALIAN Govern- 
ment. The grand marble staircase is a 
gift from the CITY OF THE HAGUE. ARGEN- 
TINA presents the group of Statuary at 
the foot of the stairway. HOLLAND has 
fitly enough supplied the steps by which 
humanity rises upward. The seven stair- 
case windows, previously described, as well 
as the grounds in which and on which the 
Palace is built, are presented by the DuTCH 
Government. 
stained glass which lights the great Court of 
Law, and every patriot.will pray that she 
may always shed light on the processes of 
pacific justice. FRANCE, true to her artistic 
mission, sends a great painting to the chief 
Court and a Gobelin to the smaller Court. 
The anteroom to the latter is to be enriched 
with a vase of jasper, the present of the 
RussiaN Tsar. HunGary sends six precious 


GREAT BRITAIN has sent the. 
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vases, AUSTRIA six candelabra. A group of 
statuary in marble and bronze, to be placed 
on the first landing of the great staircase, is 
the gift of the UNITED STATES. BRAZIL has 
made her offering of rosewood and satinwood 
to panel the Administrative Council Cham- 
ber, where CHINA deposits her gift of four 
vases and JAPAN places her silken cartoons. 
SAN SALVADOR has coated the chamber of 
the Assistant Secretary with her own rare 
wood; and the wood for its furniture was 
given by the black Republic of Hartı. Much 
of the timber used in doors and panelling 
is the present of the DutcH CoLontgs. Of 
our Dominions, AUSTRALIA alone was men- 
tioned to me. She has provided the desk 
for the President’s room. The poor TURK, 
in the bitterness of his heart, might see in 
his gift a symbol of his fate. He supplies 
the carpet for the World’s Cabinet, ‘‘ to 
be trodden underfoot of men.’’ But 
RuMANIA, which is certainly no doormat of 
the Powers, supplies four carpets. The 
clock in the great tower 1s SWITZERLAND’S 
tribute. BELGIUM gives the beautiful iron- 
work door of the main entrance. Per- 
haps the most obviously symbolical of 
all the gifts is that which comes from the 
Government at Berlin. The great front 
entrance to the grounds, consisting of 
shapely walls and handsomely-wrought iron 
gates is the present of GERMANY. Germany, 
it seems, is to open and shut the iron gates 
which admit the peoples of the world to the 
Palace of Peace. May she be a generous 
and ungrudging janitor! And if she ever 
stands out and away from the juridic Temple 
may her only motive be the more safely to 
guard the approaches to an end that is 
universally desired ! 


. A GREAT ACT OF FAITH. 


Of explicit reference to living religion I 
Saw no trace anywhere. The only visible 
suggestion of higher powers was contained 
in figures drawn from classical mythology— 
Juno, Minerva, Venus, Mercury, and the 
like. Mindful of the fact that with all the 
nations most of the faiths of the world will 
be represented in the delegates to this Palace, 
the Architect and Committee have resolved 
to steer clear of any ‘‘ religious difficulty,” 
and have confined their artistic efforts to 
gods and goddesses and forms of worship 
that areiall-safelvədeád But, though like its 
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’ supreme Object entirely unseen, religion is 
to the spiritual vision everywhere present. 
As of Wren in St. Paul’s, so of Religion in 
the Temple of Peace, “‘If you want any 
monument, look around you!’’ The build- 
ing embodies a Great Act of Faith. The deed 
of foundation begins with the word 
‘“ Believing.” ‘‘ Believing that the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of arbitration 
. . . must ultimately abolish war.” This 
is no balance of probabilities, for what 
balancing of probabilities could yield so 
stupendous a conclusion? It is the language 
of religious faith. It has its roots, hidden 
maybe as roots mostly are, in the ancient 
faith which dared to prophesy :— | 

It shall come to pass in the latter days . . . 
and many peoples shall go and say Come ye and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord . . . 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law. And He 
shall judge between the nations and shall decide 
concerning many peoples: and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nations shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 


" more. 


HONOUR TO THE FOUNDER. 


That faith Mr. Andrew Carnegie has set him- 
self to fulfil with an energy and a devotion 
worthy of his covenanting forbears. True, 
for ‘‘the mountain of the Lord’s House ” he 
reads the plain of Holland, and in place of 
Zion he puts The Hague: the reason that 
judges may not be named with any supernal 
name, but the idea and the faith are practi- 
cally identical. The opening of the Palace 
demands from the world the frankest tribute 
of admiration to the great ironmaster, who 
with the fervour of a prophet and the imagi- 
nation of a poet conceived and executed the’ 
great idea. A full-length portrait of Mr. 
Carnegie by the painter Blumli hangs in the 
chamber of the Administrative Council. 
Durable be the canvas and unfading the pig- 
ments which shall preserve to future genera- 
tions the outward figure and semblance of 
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the man who amid all his millions retained 
his soul and prophesied in enduring masonry 
of the far-off Divine Event which shall make 
Peace universal and eternal. 


“VAN DER TITANIC.” 


One of the pleasantest features about the 
work in the Palace of Peace is that the work- 
man is allowed to sing or whistle at his task. 
As I passed over the building, it was good 
to hear blithe-hearted men singing for sheer 
joy. But in one corridor I saw a group of 
two or three workmen on their knees polish- 
ing the mosaic pavement. One was whistling 
a strain that I at least am not likely to forget. 
I went up to him, I unknown to him and he 
to me—for I was all alone—and, by a mix- 
ture of German and English and gesticula- 
tion, I inquired what it was that he was 
whistling. He answered in Dutch, and I 
could understand nothing save the last three 
words. But they sufficed:—‘‘Van der 
Titanic.” | 

Here was the oracle of the new Temple. 
It came, as is the way of the Highest, from 
the artless lips of the humble son of toil. 
Doubtless this month will see floods of 
oratory, sublime maybe and prophetic, 
poured out upon the social altars of Inaugu- 
ration. But nothing will move me more 
deeply or speak to me more truly of the mean- 
ing of the building and of the upward move- 
ment it registers in the history of Man than 
this little incident upon the marble corridor. 
The simple working man upon his knees, | 
making smooth the ways of peace, and piping 
out of the joy of his heart a melody for ever 
laden with memories of tragedy and heroism. 

Nearer my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 


E’en though it be a cross ti 
That raiseth me, — 


That is the secret of the Temple of Peace. 
F. HERBERT STEAD. 


| 
TOWARDS BALKAN UNITY. 


By P. E. DRAKOULES. 
Dr. Drakoules is the son of a high Hellenic functionary, and his uncle, General Spyridon Drakoules, 


was one of the liberatòrs of Greece and the first man to fall in the revolution of 1821. 


r. Drakoules is an 


ex-Member of the Greek Parliament, he has lectured in the University of Oxford, and holds the degree of 


LL.D. of the University of Athens. 


He is also Editor of the Erevna, a Greek journal established for the 


study and expansion of advanced ethics, sociology, and humanitarian ideals. 


WAS in Athens when the second 

Balkan War began, and was in a posi- 

tion to perceive the steps by which it 

had become unavoidable. The first 

Balkan War might, perhaps, have been 
avoided; but the second was a necessary 
sequence of the attitude Bulgaria assumed 
after the unexpected issue of the first war. 
The idea of a second war was repugnant to 
everyone in Greece. A vague sense of 
regret, bitterness, and even indignation, that 
the Government relinquished half a million 
Greeks in Thrace to Bulgarian rule was 
noticeable among all classes, but no one con- 
templated with satisfaction the possibility of 
a second war, even as a defence against the 
daily incursions of Bulgaria in Southern 
Macedonia and her gradual encroachment on 
Greek territories. 

When the Bulgarians, by a sudden attack, 
occupied Eleftherai, opposite the island of 
Thassos, after having massacred a number of 
Evzones whom they found isolated, and when 
their object of advancing further south by a 
series of systematic ‘‘frontier incidents ” 
became indisputable, no Greek Government 
would have been true to its duty if the Greek 
Army had not been ordered to oppose the Bul- 
garian attack. Thus it happened that with- 
out declaring war Bulgaria started this mad 
campaign which culminated in her utter 
defeat. 

Nothing was further from the mentality 
of the Greek nation than a conflict with the 
Bulgarians under the circumstances that fol- 
lowed the cessation of hostilities between the 
Balkan League and Turkey. But it was in 
the mentality of the Bulgarian Government 
and army, as a definite object, to nullify all 
the results of the first war, which were to the 
benefit of Servia and Greece, and obtain by 
cunning and duplicity all that had been won 
by the Servian and Greek arms. 

The first war had been described as a war 
of liberation, and it was truly so in the minds 
of the Servian, Greek and Montenegrin 
peoples ; but it was not the spirit of liberation 


that impelled the Bulgarians. Bulgaria had 
long been seized by an imperialist obsession, 
and her object in waging war against Turkey 
was conquest and aggrandisement at the cost 
of the other nationalities. The difference of | 
the motives was bound to show itself in open 
conflict between Greece and Bulgaria. 
Greek policy has been consistent with the 
nation’s traditional aspiration for a re- 
union of all Greek communities under one 
Greek administration. Greece has never 
coveted territories unconnected with her. 
Her ambition is limited to the task of com- 
pleting the programme of the Greek Revo- 
lution of 1821, when the whole Greek nation 
rose against Turkish tyranny. It is, there- 
fore, futile to ascribe to the Greek efforts a 
design for aggrandisement at the cost of other 
nationalities. This imputation befits rather 
Bulgaria, whose scheme for the conquest of 
the Balkan Peninsula and inheritance of the 
Turkish Empire has now become evident to 
all. 

Bulgaria, on entering the Balkan League, 
had underrated the forces of her allies to the 
extent of deluding herself by the expectation 
of their defeat and of her own sole triumph 
over Turkey. Her first disappointment came 
with the Greek occupation of Salonica, on 
which town she particularly had set her 
heart. She never forgave Greece for enter- 
ing before she herself had time to enter and 
occupy the ‘‘ jewel of the Aegean.’’- Nor 
could she forgive Servia for having occu- 
pied Monastir. Bulgaria had dreamed of a 
triumph based on the conquest of Monastir, 
Salonica, and Adrianople. She failed to 
conquer the first two through the prowess 
of the Servians and the Greeks, and lost 
the third after conquering it, with Servian 
help, through her own folly. 

These facts are manifest to everyone, and 
if we add the barbarous conduct of the Bul- 
garian army towards the populations of 
Macedonia and Thrace, we cannot help won- 
dering what it is that justifies those writers 
in the English, Presscwho persist in setting 
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up Bulgaria as the model State in the 
Levant. 

Greece, fifteen years ago, was defeated by 
Turkey, and I well remember the scorn and 
contempt and even hatred on the part of the 
European Press against her for her defeat; 
yet that defeat was nothing more than one 
event such as, in great number, have be- 
fallen Bulgaria during the last month. That 
event was a retreat of the Greek army, simi- 
lar to which there were numerous retreats of 
the Bulgarian army in the course of her 
reckless war against Greece and Servia. 
Moreover, the inhumanities that disgraced 
the fame of Bulgaria in 1913 never tarnished 
the name of Greece in 1897 or at any other 
time. And what is particularly significant, 
subsequent investigation has brought to 
light facts which justify us in believing 
that that retreat was engineered by the same 
strategists who had urged Greece then to 
go to war against Turkey, in the hope of 
seeing the little Mediterranean State crushed 
once and for ever. It was always believed 
that some mysterious influence was at work, 
and King George was unjustly accused of 
having had a hand in the matter. The fact 
is that certain interested circles in Western 
Europe were not slow to perceive that the 
Greeks, if left unchecked, were likely to 
advance too far north; consequently, no 
other course remained but to engineer a 
retreat. This retreat was accounted for by 
untenable arguments as to the unprepared- 
ness and lack of discipline of the Greek 
army, but that event remained, nevertheless, 
a mystery to the uninitiated. The fighting 
power of the Greeks at that time was just 
as good as it has proved now. There is an 
element characteristic of the Greek race—the 
element of impetuosity, which, when excited, 
becomes terrific in its action. That element 
is the fighting power of Greece. It was 
excited by similar causes in 1896, in 1912, 
and in 1913. Since the occupation of 
Salonica it has been particularly excited by 
the Bulgarian disloyalty, lack of generosity, 
bad faith, and deceitful methods. It is thus 
explained why the Bulgarians were seized 
with terror flying before the pursuing Greeks 
ever since the 4th of July. During the few 
vears preceding 1896 Turkey had submitted 
Greece to systematic revilings and humilia- 
tions until Hellenic impetuosity was excited 
and become so irresistible that it would have 
been a guarantee of victory in 1897, had it 
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not been frustrated by outside agencies. 
Unlike the Greeks in 1897, the Bulgarians 
in 1913 have been defeated in consequence 
of a series of acts that reflect no honour upon 
a civilised nation. The stigma also of 
Bulgarian inhumanity is too firmly estab- 
lished to admit of any doubt. Yet scarcely 
a voice of indignation is anywhere raised 
which would, in the least degree, be compar- 
able to the contempt with which Greece was, 
in many quarters, treated for the unfortunate 
issue of the Thessalian War in 1897. Recent 
developments have shown how unjust was 
this attitude towards Greece. The nation 


has exhibited strength, patience, generosity, 


humanity and moderation. 

It is the fashion to describe her claims as 
exorbitant, but little reflection is needed to 
show that Greece does not demand more than 
is manifestly just. That Epirus, Mace- 
donia, and the Aegean Islands are all Hellenic 
to the core, few are disposed to dispute seri- 
cusly. Then, in view of the Bulgarian in- 
humanity, Greece naturally asks to be assured 
that the elementary human rights will be 
guaranteed to Greeks in Thrace who will re- 
main under Bulgarian rule. If that is not 
granted, then it must be the duty of Greece to 
formulate a demand foran autonomous Thrace 
under Turkish suzerainty. It should not be 
forgotten also that Greece is the only Balkan 
country which leaves millions of her people 
under Turkey. There are more than four 
million Greeks in Asia Minor, and it would 
only be just that Greece should be recog- 
nised as their natural protector. . Indeed, 
that would be their only guarantee for safety, 
in view of developments in Asiatic Turkey. 

An anti-Hellenic feeling has been fostered 
in Western Europe and among the Slav 
nations since the Russo-Turkish War, and 
parallel to this hostility towards the Greeks 
there has been growing a corresponding 
tenderness towards Bulgaria. It is no 
longer a secret that the Triple Alliance has 
done all it could to: prevent the growth of 
a Hellenic Power in the Mediterranean. 
Greece, not being a Slav nation, might, it 


‘has been thought, in alliance with England, 


become a barrier to Teutonic or Slav ad- 
vance southwards. l 
In the Near Eastern problem it is not 


always the visible factors that count, 
but rather the invisible factors. Gene- 
rally the --Balkan)(States have served 


merely as pawns in the hands of European 
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Powers. Thus the first Balkan War was a 
move of Austria against Russia, and the 
second Balkan War was a move of Russia 
against Austria. When we are tempted to 
blame this or that Balkan State it is really 
the Austro-Russian antagonism that we 
ought to blame. If Russia and Austria had 
no cause to be hostile to each other, there 
would have been neither wars nor rumours 
of war, and the Balkan Peninsula would 
have been long ago fraternised and pros- 
perous, either with or without Turkey 
remaining in Europe. 

It is astonishing that the real causes of the 
Balkan troubles are not discerned even by 
writers who are often of great intellectual 
calibre. One would have expected to find 
public opinion in this country stirred against 
the actual cause which has converted the 
Balkan Peninsula into a veritable inferno. 
It is idle to blame the Balkan States for their 
ambitions. I grant that those nations have 


not been fortunate in producing great states- . 


men able to lead them out of mutual ani- 
mosities. But it behoves the leaders of 
public opinion to point to the system of 
intrigues of Western diplomacy as the main 
source of the miseries in the Near East. 
Whatever their designs may be, the truth 
always remains that Austria and Russia for 
generations have been keeping the Balkan 
peoples in continual discord. The Great 
Powers do not really desire peace, Peace 
is only desired by the Great Democracies, 
but the Governments, which are merely 
committees of our plutocratic civilisation, find 
it often to their interest to provoke wars 
until the belligerent countries fall a natural 
prey to financial exploitation. | 

My conviction is that there is only one 
solution, and that is settling Balkan affairs 
on the principle of unity or federation. One 
‘ hears much of various formulas, such as 
the principle of nationalities, the principle 
of equilibrium, the principle of compensa- 
tion, the principle of plebiscite, of hegemony, 
of autonomy, etc. It would take too long to 
analyse the reasons for which none of these 
formulas would be workable. Peace, per- 
manent peace, peace with progress, is only 
possible on the principle of independent 
Federated Balkan States. I have not space 
left in this article to explain why it is so. 
But let anyone think what possibilities a mere 
casual alliance of four Balkan States last 
year opened, and how all the dreams of the 
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idealists for a moment appeared likely to be 
realised. Let the reader also think how 
strenuously Austria and Russia have always 
opposed the federation principle, exactly 
because that arrangement promised per- 
manent peace and consequently frustration 
of their designs. I do not mean by the word 
federation a union such as the American, but 
a loose connection—a Customs Union—a 
rudimentary International State—some kind 
of homospondy, such as the system of the 
British Colonies. Unity would be the anti- 
dote against militarism, which is responsible 
for all the sufferings of the Balķan peoples. 
The Balkan Federation idea is no longer 
Utopian, and has of late acquired sufficient 
strength to resist diplomatic intrigues. The 
great democratic opinion is in favour of it. 
Even Russia now, there are reasons to 
believe, is abandoning the policy of support- 
ing separate Balkan States, and prefers 
henceforward to encourage the creation of 
a Federal Union. ` The separatist influences 
have kept the Balkan peoples in a very 
backward condition. Yet there is no 
country in the world with more favourable 
conditions for development and. prosperity 
than the Balkan Peninsula. Geographically 
it would constitute a link uniting three con- 
tinents. If only it could be at peace, it is 
impossible to say. what aspects of genius 
and culture might not spring up. I firmly 
believe that if a few earnest persons would 
decide to devote their energies to the vindica- 
tion of the Balkan Unity principle, this ideal 
would prove to be not a visionary scheme, 
but a solid programme of political expedi- 
ency. I know in England there are men 
and women of supreme earnestness, imbued 
by an ardent desire solely to promote human 
weal and utterly contemptuous of narrow 
diplomatic and plutocratic considerations. 
Let them work for that end, and their suc- 
cess will be commensurate with the justice of 
the ideal and the righteousness of the pro- 
gramme. The present is the psychological 
moment for such an endeavour. The Euro- 
pean Governments will not be able to with- 
stand such an influence. They will be 
induced to promote the federation principle ` 
in the Balkan Peninsula after imposing ces- 
sation of conflict, recognising accomplished 
facts (except the Italian presence in the 
Aegean), and guaranteeing the Balkan 
States against all attacks. 


CAN EMPIRE LINK. 


FOCUSSING THE SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS. 


HAT does the ordinary 
Englishman know of the 
Empire? What does he 
know of the lives lived 
by his fellow-countrymen 
across the seas, of their customs, of the 
produce of their soil, and of their manufac- 
tures? Probably his knowledge consists of 
the fact that the 7 
British Empire is 
the greatest Empire 
there has ever been, 
and that there are 
such places as 
Canada, Australia, 
South Africa,: and 
New Zealand; but 
beyond that he 
knows little. This 
is not altogether his 
fault, for amongst 
his everyday duties 
there is nothing to 
bring the Empire 
before his mind or 
to force on his atten- 
tion the growing 
greatness and 
majesty of our self- 
governing Domin- 
ions. But it is bad 
that such a state of 
things should exist 
—bad for the indi- 
vidual himself, and 
bad for the Empire. 
That something 
should be done to 
change this state of affairs is obvious, and 
Earl Grey brings forward a scheme which 
should impress upon the imagination of the 
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Londoner the idea of Empire. W. T. 
Stead wrote of him : —‘'He has long 
since won recognition throughout the 


Empire as an almost ideal type of the 
younger generation, especially of that 
section which combines Idealism with 


Earl Grey. 


Imperialism. The combination of the 
loftiest aspirations after the realisation o 
the most magnificent ideals, with a keen ap- 
preciation of the immense importance of 
those practical measures by which social 
systems are revolutionised and empires 
reared, is not unusual among the higher 
minds of our race.” 

Earl Grey’s 
practical and unique 
scheme is to erect a 
lasting monument 
to Empire that 
must arrest the 
attention and ima- 
gination of every 
Londoner, for he 
proposes to focus 
under one roof the 
multitudinous in- 
terests and concerns 
of all the self- 
governing Domin- 
ions. This building, 
he hopes, will be the 
most imposing and 
impressive build- 
ing, after St. Paul’s 
and the Houses of 
Parliament, in the 
whole of London. 
To use Lord Grey’s 
own words: ‘St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ` 
flashes upon the eye 
the great message 
of Christianity; the 
Houses of Par- 
liament recite the long story of Constitu- 
tional freedom; the Law Courts lift their 
testimony to the great heritage of justice that 
England has wrung from history. Each of 
them helps to determine the ‘habit of 
mind’ of the millions who see them. The 
hope of those who have framed the present 
proposals is that an equally commanding 
voice in the architecture.of.the capital may 
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be given to the Empire itself—that a building 
may arise which will make the significance 
of Imperial citizenship vivid to its every be- 
holder, and make the face of London itself 
record the far-flung dimensions of British 
power and civilisation.”  — 

The style of the building is as yet, O 
course, undecided, but for its site one of the 
finest and most unique positions in London 
has been obtained. This site is the Aldwych 
island, the vacant spot between the Strand 
and Kingsway. No more imposing and 
prominent place could have been chosen, 
lying, as it does, at the junction of the main 
thoroughfares running east, west and north. 
The site, is passed by millions daily, who 
would thus continually have the idea of the 
Empire brought before them. Australia is 
already building her offices at the east end 
of the site, and all that is now wanted is for 
the other self-governing Colonies to erect a 
building on the central spot. Such a build- 
ing on such a site would be a magnificent 
monument to the Empire, and would do an 
immense amount of good by simply stimulat- 
ing the imagination and so leading to a 
greater interest in the Empire, which ts the 


one thing needful for the development of 


sane Imperialism. 

But this is only one object of the scheme. 
The others are, firstly, the concentration of 
all the offices of the Dominions under one 
roof. At present they are scattered, and 
the would-be colonist has to wander all over 
London if he wishes to obtain information 
of all the Dominions. To be able to acquire 
all information concerning the Dominions in 
one building would be a great boon, and for 
the Dominions the advantage is obvious. 

Besides the offices of the Governments, the 
proposal is to have in the building what has 
been called an Imperial Covent Garden. 
Here will be displayed the produce of each 
Dominion, so that any person desiring 
Colonial fruits, etc., will only have to visit 
the Dominion House in order to make his 
selection and find out where he can obtain 
what he desires. This scheme, besides 
enabling those who know and appreciate the 
colonial products to obtain what they want, 
will enable everyone to learn what are the 
products of each Colony. It gives the 
Colorties themselves the best possible oppor- 
tunity of putting their wares before the 
British public, and when once the British 
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public realises where and how to obtain 
colonial goods the demand for them will 
increase enormously. 

The third part of the scheme is designed to 
benefit the English manufacturer and to 
enable him to increase his colonial trade. In 
England at present there is no means of 
obtaining information concerning the needs 
of our Colonies, so it is proposed that in the 
basement of the building there shall be ex- 
hibited the type of machinery and manufac- 
tures which are in use in the different 
Colonies. At the present moment a great 
deal of confusion is experienced Owing to the 
fact that the English manufacturers, quite un- 
intentionally, send out goods which are use- 
less . to the Colonies, partly through 
ignorance of the conditions under which they 
are used, and partly because the English 
manufacturer finds it difficult to obtain the 
necessary information upon all matters of 
tariff, transportation and trade facts. Each 
Colony will provide experts to give the 
manufacturer all the necessary information. 
This part of the scheme will be open to 
British manufacturers only. In organising 
the export manufacturing trade in this way 
the: Colonies will only be following the 
example of Germany, and placing the home 
manufacturers in a position to take advan- 
tage of opportunities which, for want of 
proper knowledge and Organisation, are 
now secured by the manufacturers of other 
countries. l 

For the colonial visitor to London this 
Dominion House would be a great boon. 
Coming as he does from countries where the 
ways are freer and more hospitable, he often 
finds that no one in London takes any notice 
of him, and he feels his reception to be rather 
chilling. But if he has a central place to 
which he can go and meet members of his 


' own Colony and of other parts of the Empire, 


he will not feel so much that he is a stranger 
in a strange land, but will find someone to 
welcome him in the heart of the Empire of 
which he is a member. 

This is Lord Grey’s scheme. It is, of 
course, for the Colonies themselves to decide 
whether they will carry it into operation ; 
but we feel sure that when they realise the 
immense advantages it gives themgthey will 
hasten to co-operate and carry out the 
scheme. 

However, there is no reason why the 
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Mother Country should not do something to 
help on the scheme, such as providing the 
money to buy the site. Certainly there is no 
way in which money could be better spent 


than on this scheme, which must result in ' 


bringing the Colonies into closer touch with 
dwellers in the heart of the Empire. 

Lord Grey has not put forward this 
scheme simply as an idea; he has done 
more, and has taken practical steps towards 
carrying it out by obtaining an option from 
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The Proposed Dominion House Site. 


the London County Council on the site for 
three years. The option is vested in a 
syndicate with the title of ‘“ The Dominion 
Site, Ltd., of which Lord Grey is Chair- 
man. 

Every believer in the great future of the 
Empire—and that is surely everybody— 
whether at home or in the Colonies, owes a 
debt of gratitude to Lord Grey for bringing 
forward this scheme, and must wish him 
every success in his enterprise. 


f 


Tue Fortnighily Review accords the place of 
lonour to a full consideration of the scheme, 
from which we quote the following :— 


The Dominion House, lying in the very centre of 
London, would attract not only the serious student, 
but also the casual passer-bv. Every visitor to 
London passes through the Strand, and he could 
not help being struck by the magnificent Dominion 
House. Its beauty and grandeur would arrest his 
attention and induce inquiry. Strolling up the 
Strand on the way to the theatre, National Gallery, 
the Houses of Parliament, or elsewhere, he would 
be arrested by that magnificent building, he 
would enter it, and the pictures, diagrams, and 
the exhibits of Dominion produce displayed would 
give him a good idea of the Dominions, and if he 
should. be a business man, that short visit might 
lead to business. If he should seem interested in 
any of the exhibits, an attentive custodian should 


J A TRADE ASSET FOR THE EMPIRE. 


offer to put him immediately in communication with 
Dominion representatives able to answer all in- 
quiries, supply addresses, and quote prices. 

The Dominion House would not only serve as a 
connecting link between the Dominion producers 
and home consumers. It would also serve as a 
commercial museum and as an information office 
for British manufacturers. The two-and-a-half acre 
basement might contain a permanent exhibition of 
the manufactured articles sold in the Dominions, 
such as hardware, machines, electrical fittings, wear- 
ing apparel, etc., including particularly articles now 
sold by foreign countries. The entry to this base- 
ment exhibition would be restricted to members of 
approved British manufacturers’ associations. . . . 

The establishment of a basement exhibition of 
manufactured articles sold in the Dominions for the 
guidance of British manufacturers only, has the 
warm approval of the business men who have been 
consulted. 
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‘ENGLISH EDUCATION 


AT 


THE CROSSWAYS. | 
| CRITICISM AND COMMENT, 


By A. C. BENSON, M.A. 


HE article by Miss Kate Stevens in 
the last number of THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS seems to me to take an 
unnecessarily pessimistic view of the 
whole situation. I propose to com- 
ment on it from the standpoint of a practical 
schoolmaster. I was a public schoolmaster 
for about twenty years, and have been a 
college lecturer since; but I have also been 


for some years on my county Education Com-’ 


mittee, and have served on all the various 
sub-committees. What I feel about the 
article is that, in the first place, it adduces 
many of. the serious faults and deficiencies 
of our generation-—moral, social, tempera- 
mentai—as if they had only recently and for 
the first time made their appearance in human 
nature! The writer speaks of ‘‘a growing 


conviction that all is not well with our 


national system of education.” But this is 
the way in which one would speak of a man 
who had enjoyed perfect health, and whose 
constitution was now showing signs of 
failure. Was all ever well with our system 


{of national education? My own view is that 


whatever is done when a system is first put 
in force is bound to be experimental, and 
that our educational authorities, by vigilance 
and sympathy, and by deliberate elasticity, 
are trying to improve our present system. It 
is far from perfect yet, but instead of having 
been, as one would suppose from Miss 


{Stevens’ article, a perfect system which 


a 


is now collapsing, it is an imperfect 
system which is constantly extending and 
improving. One cannot say of any human 
institution that ‘“all is well’’ with it. The 
question is, whether it is being studied, 
amended, furthered. | 

A little farther down the writer describes 
the weak link in the educational chain— 
namely, the age from 14 to 18—and traces 
in a mournful manner the deterioration which 


whole paper. 
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often takes place at that time in a growing 
boy or girl; but this, again, is not a new 
factor. The only difference is that, before 
education was organised, the difficulty was 
universal; now everything is being done to 
meet it and obviate it. 

. Then we come to the main issue of the 
The real difficulty is the 
shortage of really competent, well-trained, 
enthusiastic teachers. There are many 
teachers who can thus be described, and the 
standard of devotion to work is not only high, 
but is undoubtedly rising; but the supply of 
teachers is not equal to the demand. Classes 
are too big, schools are understaffed, too 
great a strain is put on schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, while more is constantly 
being demanded of them. 

Of course, a higher rate of salaries would 
do something to meet this. The profession 
does not offer a sufficient career to first-rate 
minds; but I am not sure that it is entirely a 
money question. The profession is not 
wholly an attractive one; it tends to form a 
caste or stratum of its own, and its standing 
is very difficult to define. Then it means hard 
work, often tiresome work, and it needs a 
very definite vocation to surmount its disad- 
vantages. It is a strain, in fact—mental, 
moral, and physical; and it also means a 
willing acceptance of responsibility, which 
many people frankly dislike. 

But we teachers must not get into the way 


. of advancing and emphasising our claims to 


dignity, consideration, and support too 
Strongly. It is a beneficent work, but we 
cannot over-ride the law of market value; 
and a teacher receives, I think, in the way of 
respect and love, very much what he or she 
earns and deserves. | 

But if money is needed, where is it to come 
from? Who is to pay? The writer of the 


article seems,to hold that more cannot be 
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expected from local rates, and that the Trea- 
sury must produce more. But it is too 
common to speak of the State as if it had 
sacks of hidden gold, and could produce 
money if it chose. It is often forgotten that 
someone has to pay. A really practical sug- 
gestion on this point would be valuable. It 
is very doubtful whether it is fair to put the 
increased burden on to the income-tax. The 
reason why so many people grumble about 
the increased rates for educational purposes 
is that they do not really believe that they 
are getting value for their money; they do 
not think the type of elementary education 
is really a sound one; they think, and rightly, 
that it should be more elastic. It should be 
more intellectual an education for the really 
capable and intelligent children, and more 


practical in type for the more practically-- 


minded children. It is too true that some 
boys of ability do not get a real chance of 
prolonging and promoting their education, 
while a good many boys of no intellectual 
ability at all are being educated in secondary 
schools and getting no profit out of their 
studies. 

I believe myself, and from considerable 
first-hand experience, in the aims and 
methods of the Board of Education. I think 
that at the present moment, at all events, the 
Board is most anxious to try experiments and 
to receive suggestions. Where they have 
suffered in the past is in the fact that the 
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officials who had to initiate and design a 
scheme of education were of too intellectual 
and even doctrinaire a type; and the type of 
English elementary education was therefore 
designed too much with a view to general 
culture, and too little with a view to civic 
efficiency and to local needs and conditions. 
But a real elasticity seems to me to be in- 


creasingly the note of the Board’s policy, and 


the whole situation, so far from justifying the 
rather mournful and even resentful jeremiad 
of your contributor, appears to me to be hope- 
ful and expansive. 

The real key of the situation lies in the 
hands of the teachers themselves. The more 
that the parents of schoolchildren, and the 
schoolchildren themselves when they come 
to be parents, feel they owe to their teachers, 
the less will they grudge them a career, a 
salary, social respect. But I doubt if the 
parents have as yet a sufficiently active faith 
in the merits of the type of education which 
prevails. I hold myself that elementary 
education has conferred, and will confer, in- 
calculable benefits on the morale and charac- 
ter of the nation; but I think the best service 
we can do is by indicating definite practical 
points which can be amended, rather than 
indulging in a general grumble all round at 
the deficiencies of a system which seems to 
me, for all its faults, to be yet full of vigour 
and hope. 


JA PRACTICAL 


Mr. FREDERICK THORESBY has given con-. 
siderable thought to the question of the 
Primary Schools, and we are glad to print 
his suggestion :— 


The remedy which I propose, and which is 
approved by many people keenly interested in 
education because it is believed it will remove 
one of the principal causes of the national ill- 
health, is a comparatively slight alteration in 
the curriculum of our State schools. Instead of 
this nation being satisfied to teach its children 
subjects which do not even help them to become 
half-timers at twelve or thirteen years of age (a 
concession which should not be permitted under. 
any circumstances), the suggestion is to retain 
the present system of education up to, say, the 
age of ten, and from then until they leave 
school—which, as a rule, is now fourteen, but 


SUGGESTION.|:; ` 


which, if possible, should be extended up to the 
age of fifteen or sixteen—to have the children 
taught upon alternate days (or under some 
equivalent arrangement) the elements of practi- 
cal subjects; for instance, in the case of boys, 
agriculture, building, engineering or wood- 
working, and in the case of girls housework, 
cooking, dressmaking, or upholstery. 

Each school would not, of course, teach all 
the subjects, but only those considered im- 
portant in the district which it serves. 

There are, of course, many initial difficulties 
to be got over before this suggested alteration 
could find practical expression, but it is sub- 
mitted that the idea is worthy of consideration 
by, say, a committee composed of representa- 
tives of our national system of education, of our 
polytechnics and trade schools, and last, but not 
least, of our itrade unions. 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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/ PEACE AND THE PEOPLES. 


THE English Review gives the place of honour to Anatole France, who contributes a notable 
article, entitled ‘‘ Pour la Paix,” from which we quote the following :— 


your King at the reception of the President 

of the French Republic. I read with tears 
of joy the hymn of your great and generous 
Rudyard Kipling, to whom I have already owed 
many of the greatest spiritual joys, and who 
plays on all the fibres of my heart when he 
celebrates France as the friend of humanity. 
Poets of genius have an intuition for the truth, 
and Kipling has felt that which lives in the heart 
of my country, in spite of being a foreigner. 
Kipling knows France better than the blun- 
derers who govern it at present. Our states- 
men, little of soul and little of mind, do not 
know our people at all. They know political 
groups, they know the Parliament, they know 
the Electoral Committees and men of business; 
but that is all. They have no suspicion of what 
passes in the mind of the working-man and the 
peasant. The most impudent Minister of them 
all is in this respect as ignorant as the rest. He 


I BLESSED the words of peace uttered by 


has no suspicion of the state of mind of the. 


obscure masses; and that has been well shown 
when, by an illegal act, as useless as it is odious, 


he has kept the people with the colours, and as 
fermented, by the most criminal imprudence, 
the most redoubtable anti-militarism in the 
people and in the army. The spontaneous pro- 
testations of the poor soldiers surprised and 
astounded him, and he suppressed with the most 
odious ferocity the mutinies for which he was 
alone responsible. The masses have no thought 
for the past, have no ideas, no passions, and 
no beliefs. They have not even any interest nor 
any sentiments. They live, they think, they 
develop as they are directed. Well, these classes 
are pacifists, and they are pacifists to a man. 
All the great workers in the great industries 
and the proletariat are entirely hostile to the idea 
of aggression, of conquest, of Imperialism. They 
are penetrated by the Socialist maxim that “‘ the 
union of the workers will bring about the peace 
of the world.” It will be dangerous to awaken 
them too rudely from their dream of universal 
concord. I say this because I know it, and 
because I have seen it. I have often adjured our 
Ministers to observe it, but they have neither 
heart nor ears. 


<~ GREAT BRITAIN’S POVERTY. 


May we congratulate Mr. Ellis Barker upon 
his discoveries? He writes in the Fortnightly 
Review on the causes of Britain’s poverty and 
says with every truth :— 

A number of rich men do not constitute a nation. 
Whether a nation is prosperous or poor may be seen 
not by the cenditions of the wealthy few, but by the 
conditions of the masses of the people. If we apply 
this test we find that the British nation is not the 
richest nation in the world, but a very poor nation, 
for the British masses are very poor. 

This quite important fact has been thrust at 
the British Public for thirty years by Socialists 
at every street corner in the kingdom, but the 
great B.P.. likes time for reflection, and we are 
afraid that so long as the spectre of the Unem- 
ployed keeps in the background John Bull will 
be satisfied with his very ‘‘ middling ’’ situa- 
tion :— 

Great Britain’s outer security is based upon its 
wealth, for the richest nation can build the strongest 
feet. Her inner security rests upon the contentment 
of the people. The British people are dissatisfied 


because they are poor. Therefore 300,000 of our best 
citizens léave this country every year. The poverty 
of the nation threatens its peace and security, and is 
undoubtedly undermining the national character and 
the national physique. It is therefore the most im- 
portant task of the Government to increase the pros- 
perity of the nation by combating inefficiency and by 
re-creating the declining industries. Compared with 
that task Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, the 
problem of the House of Lords, the Reform of the 
Franchise, and other purely political, or rather party, 
measures, are unimportant. At a moment when the 
Government should concentrate all its energy and all 
its thought upon the great economic problems which 
threaten the very existence of this State and nation, 
it plays at party politics. 

Quite true; but, after all, we do not expect 
much else from Parliament. 

One of Mr. Barker’s remedies is heroic if per- 
fectly simple, for he calmly writes: ‘‘ By doub- 
ling machinery we can double output and double 
wages.” Has the good man ever heard of 
‘short time,’’ and that not imposed by 
machinery-hating trades unionists? 
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J REASONS FOR REVOLUTION. 


In spite of popular opinion to the contrary, 
revolutions are still gf constant occurrence in 
South America. Paxton Hibben discusses the 
reason for this in the North American Review. 
To fully grasp the situation we must understand 
the Latin-American character. He says :— 


We know that he lives under much the same 
idealistic application of the theories of Rousseau that 
handicap us, and that he comes no nearer their 
realisation than we. If his failure in this respect 
geems more conspicuous than ours, he is at least 
more candid about it. Our political hypocrisy may 
confuse us; he knows that his is but the lip service 
of any real liberty. He is the individualist unde- 
filed. That communistic end toward which our 
democracy is stumbling, to him is the veriest 
mirage; one cannot imagine a Latin patriot even 
conceiving government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. His is an absolute rule of the 


majority, not by any means necessarily a majority . 


of votes, but of those units of political domination 
which we ourselves have found to be vastly more 
potent than mere numbers. , 


There are no political parties in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but there are always two 
political camps—those who are in power and 
who profit therefrom, and those who are not in 
power but who desire and will go to any lengths 
to achieve what their opponents possess. If the 
party in power alienates one of their supporting 
units it promptly joins the opposition, which 
may then be raised from the position of minority 
to that of a majority. In order to test if this is 
the case, the opposition employs methods which 
are a direct return to the very bases of 
democracy, the arbitrament of force :— 


The Latin is nothing if not logical, and, in America 
at least, he rejects as purely academic the suggestion 
that this conflict be decided by a counting of votes. 
Aside from the indisputable fact that the great mass 
of the people are totally incapable of an intelligent 
exercise of the suffrage, to the lucid mind of the 
Latin a trained and equipped army is worth some- 
thing like five times its numbers in simple citizens 
of the republic. As the right of the majority to rule 
is based upon the conceded ability of the majority 
to maintain itself by force, any majority not obtained 
by counting the soldier as the equivalent of five 
civilians is merely a paper majority, a fiction of 
theorists. 

This is the raison d’étre of the revolutions. 
Besides which it is a paying proceeding for all 
concerned, except the foreign investor. The 
heads of the parties always make fortunes, 
though they may lose them with their lives at 
any moment. The peasant lives for a time on 
plunder much more luxuriously than he would in 
his hovel. 

That this state of affairs must stop is obvious, 


— 
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and the writer blames the Monroe doctrine and 
the lax way in which the United States has 
carried out her obligations to the Latin-American 
States implied in that doctrine. It is her duty 
to exert her influence to bring about changes 
which, in any case, will be a question of con- 
siderable time. 
f ye 

.’ SLAVERY TO-DAY. ! ~' 


Joseru Burtt gives evidence in this month’s 
Contemporary of the continuance of ‘‘ Slavery in 
Anno Domini 1913.’’ He was sent out to Por- 
tuguese West Africa to inquire into the condi- 
tions of coloured labour, and gives the appalling 
figures of mortality amongst the ‘‘ free ”’ 
labourers imported to S. Thomé and Principé :— 


After studying slavery for five months in the 
islands, I went over to Angola to see slaving, and 
followed the ancient slave route that runs due east 
from Benguella till I stood by the banks of the 
Zambesi, half-way across the continent. It was 1906 
when I trudged over the very place where Crawford 
had written so passionately of the slave caravan. 
What had sixteen years of the Brussels Act done in 
these plains? As the export to S. Thomé had in- 
creased enormously, slaving was still going on to 
supply it. Slavers were more careful in my time than 
when Crawford wrote, but they did not hide all the 
skeletons and shackles, and in that district I saw 
heaps of shackles. Now these great blocks of wood, 
with holes for hands or feet, are proof conclusive of 
slaving, for no free man in Africa ever wore a 
shackle. Africa does not change so easily. Every- 
thing that counts here, law, progress, civilisation, is 
nothing there. 


It would appear that the planters are asking 
for 26,000 more labourers to fully develop the 
resources of the islands :— 


Where is that labour coming from? To answer 
this all-important question we must go to the people 
concerned. Our Government may issue White 
Books and Societies may confer, but it is the planters 
who are at the helm and who are likely to remain 
there. I think that their views on the matter are 
very clear. Steamer aftér steamer is licensed to 
import labour from Angola. In a single issue of a 
Government paper last April, two boats were em- 
powered to bring over 800 labourers. More than this, 
the planters have recently founded an Emigration 
Society authorised by law and backed by men to 
whom the islands have proved to be treasure-houses 
of wealth. | 

Last March open recruiting from Angola began 
again, after a cessation of three years, and the boat 
Ambaca brought over 112 men and eight women to 
S. Thomé. Knowing that the Angolan dreads S. 
Thomé as he dreads death, I ask: 

“ Are these labourers free, or are they slaves? ” 

If they are slaves, the old abuses have begun 
again, and Portuguese West Africa has turned her 
back on civilisation. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE TROUBLED EAST. 


~“ THE POLICE OF INDIA.. } 
ViaTor deals with ‘‘ Indian Police Reform ”’ 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review. He says :— 


In India there is no mutual confidence between 
the police and the public. The public—rightly or 
wrongly—never cease to complain against police 
tyranny, and the relations between the parties are 
like those of two hostile camps. 


The police force is regarded as corrupt, in- 
eficient, and tyrannical; and the writer 
endeavours to show how far this opinion is 
correct or otherwise. 

The Commission of 1902, unfortunately, gave 
some kind of official confirmation to those 
opinions, but it must be remembered that during 
the times of seditious unrest the police have 
always been most loyal in their efforts to stamp 
cut the movement. 

It must always be remembered that the con- 
ditions for getting evidence are very difficult in 
India. The inhabitants of a village will often 
absolutely refuse to give information or evidence, 
and will send anyone connected with the crime 
“away so as to prevent his giving evidence. If 
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Hindi Punch.) 


Which is Which? 


MILL-BA1: ‘‘ What's all this row about, Mr. Punch?" 

MR. PUNCH: “It's on your account they are fighting. Each 
one thinks he is your pet.” 
MILL-BAI: '' My pet! 

my peti " 


1 know neither. This one here is 


a crime is committed attempts are made by indi- 
viduals to bribe the police to fix the crime on 
their personal enemies, and on refusal on the 
part of the police send false accusations to the 
magistrate against the police officer. In Bengal 
of late years it has been found practically impos- 
sible to get a rich offender convicted. Either 
the police inquiry elicits nothing, or, if sufficient 
evidence is forthcoming, the witnesses are 
threatened into silence. l 

With these difficulties of getting evidence is 
combined the fact that the method of judging 
the efficiency of the police depends on the ratio 
of convictions both as to cases and persons, and 
it is not to be wondered at that an ambitious 
policeman at times employs illegitimate methods 
to obtain evidence. However, things have 
greatly improved :— 

Thousands of cases are dealt with monthly in 
each province in India, and the cases where police 
misconduct is proved or suspected bear an infini- 
tesimal ratio to the total number of cases dealt 
eer the last thirty years there has been a vast 
improvement in the tone of the police force. Actual 
physical torture or violence is seldom resorted to, 


though fifty or sixty years ago it was frequently 
practised in order to extort confessions. 


J WEST VERSUS EAST. 


Tuer July number of Nord und Süd opens with 
an article by the editor, Dr. Ludwig Stein, on 
the Weltanschauung of the Eastern World. The 
Orient is dead-tired, he writes. Its system of 
civilisation is breaking up. China, Persia, 
Turkey, all reveal symptoms of declining life. 
After dealing in turn with the outlook on life 
of the chief Oriental philosophics—-Buddhism, 


Brahminism, Mahomedanism, Sufism, and the 
rest-—Professor Stein points out that passivity, 
a sign of decay, is their leading feature. He 
exhorts the active West to learn from the faults 
of the passive theory of life of the East ‘‘ how 
not to do it.’ To-day the active West, he con- 
cludes, is conquering the passive East. The 
men of action are triumphing over the men of 
contemplation. Politieal voluntaryism is driving 
sentimentalism completely out of the field. The 
epoch of the imperialism of progress, the 
dominion over the world by the strong-willed 
white race, is beginning. The break-up of Tur- 
key signifies that with her the Eastern world is 
capitulating to our Western civilisation. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


S STATUS AMONG THE Jt HE PACIFICATION OF FORMOSA. 


f JAPAN’ 
NATIONS. 

Tuis, says Saint Nihal Singh in the London 
Quarterly Review, is indirectly indicated by the 
treaties which Japan has been able to secure 
from the Powers, and the manner in which the 


Nipponese diplomats, financiers, commercialists, ` 


students, and immigrants have been treated in 
foreign lands. When compared with Western 
countries, Nippon can give a good account of 
herself. In fifty years she has succeeded in 
actually outstripping all but four or five of the 
European nations in many respects, and is not 
far behind the most progressive amongst them. 

The most remarkable thing in connection with 
the record of Japan’s achievement is that it has 
been accomplished in the face of much unthink- 
ing conservatism and with limited resources. 
In 1867-68, the first year of the Meiji era, the 
revenue was only 33,000,000 yen. With the 
development of agriculture, industries, mines, 
forests, and other national assets, this income 
has gradually increased, until in 1909-10 the 
ordinary revenue stood at 483,241,169 yen. But 
-even with such an amount Japan would not have 
been able to achieve one tithe of what it has 
done but for the most rigid economy in adminis- 
tration, sagacious finance, and recourse to 
foreign loans. The point to be noted is that 
the new régime started with a debased coinage 
of little real worth, valueless paper money of 
some 1,600 kinds, and that it had to pay nine 
per cent. interest on its first London bonds; and 
that gradually its financiers have, adopted the 
gold standard, improved the coinage, organised 
banks, State-aided and otherwise, and so meta- 
morphosed the monetary system that the foreign 
rate of interest has been cut in half. 

It would be wrong to disguise the fact that 
her militant policy has of late been pressing very 
hard upon her finances and making taxation 
heavy, almost to the back-breaking point; but 
enough indications have been given of late to 
warrant the belief that with the wiser Nipponese 
statesmen alive to the gravity of the situation, 
and strong opinions on the subject originating 
with the populace and voiced by its representa- 
tives in the Diet, recklessness in this respect will 
be checked in the near future. 


‘“ Tue Californians may have the power to 
drive all the Japanese now in that State into the 
sea, but it would be neither wise nor justifiable 
for them to do so.’’—Epwin Maxey, in the 
Forum. 


IZI, 


Formosa is an island of which little is known 
to the outside world. Shinji Ishii, in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, gives an account of 
what the Japanese are doing to open out and 
pacify the country. North Formosa is occupied 
by the Taiyal head-hunters, who still maintain a 
fierce resistance against the Japanese. This tribe 
are trained as warriors from-`their youth up, and 
use poisoned arrows and such guns as they can 

et. 

The Japanese have made seven difficult cam- 
paigns against them since 1910. However, the 
country is gradually being pacified. The writer 
says :— 

When these wild men recognise the futility of 
further resistance—especially if our force occupies 
an important position, which might greatly arrest 
their movements—the chief, or one of the village 
elders, will come out to the fighting line, and by 
waving a flag, as a sign of truce, or shouting in a 
loud voice, he will demand an interview with the 
authorities. We call this act on the part of the 
savages a “ surrender,” but they rather seem to 
consider it as peacemaking on an equal footing. 

The chief is usually a good diplomat, and an elo- 
quent speaker. As soon as he enters upon the nego- 
tiation he trics, by using every tactful means within 
his ability, to secure the best- advantage for the 
interest of villages under his command, and at the 
same time to carry out his exorbitant demands. A 
series of interviews and negotiations is thus required 
before terms can be concluded. 

Though about 4,000 natives have settled down 
under Japanese rule, there are about 30,000 still 
wild and unconquered. 


The Beginning and End of the Bagdad Railway. 
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/ HOW JAPAN WILL WIN. 


Dr. J. INGRAM BRYAN writes without mincing 
his words, and we quote the following from his 
article in The Japan Magazine :— à 


It is now coming to be understood by the nations 
of the world, and no less by Japan herself, that racial 
rivalry is going to be the crucial international 
problem of the future, if it is not already well to the 
fore and demanding solution. The prospects at 
present are that the contest is to be one between the 
East and the West, between the socalled yellow 
races and the white; and there is an equal certainty 
that Japan will be the leader of the hosts of the East. 

Japan’s best hope for the future lies in the fact 
that as yet she has not contracted the decimating 
western disease of artificial sterility; and so long as 
Japan remains thus free, she is sure to win. Owing 
to the pestilence and famine of past ages, Japan did 
not increase in population to any great extent. But 
since her adoption of modern methods of fighting 
disease, she has not only recovered, but is fast out- 


How Japan will Win! 


(From “The Japan$Magazine.”') 
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stripping her teachers, and to-day she has by birth 
alone a population increasing at the rate of over half 
a million a year. There is an old Japanese legend 
which says that once the god Izanami became angry 
at the goddess Izanagi and threatened that the popu- 
lation should die off at the rate of a thousand a day; 
but the goddess replied that she would increase the 
birthrate to fifteen hundred a day. Hence the 
Japanese conclude that the excess of births over 
deaths will be always at least five hundred a day. 

Japan’s present territory is insufficient to accom- 
modate her enormously increasing population. 
There is plenty of room in the world for all, if the 
inhabitants of the earth are humane enough to live 
and let live. But if greedy nations are going to give 
way to selfishness and race prejudice, and hold lands 
which they will neither use themselves nor let others 
use, then there is going to be trouble. 


- INDIAN AGITATION. 


Tue Government of India would do well to 
circularise Geoffrey Cookson’s 
article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury among every official en- 
trusted with the administration 
of affairs in the dependency. 
Mr. Cookson asks: ‘‘ Why is 
there disloyalty in India? ” 
and after recounting the many 
blessings which British rule 
has brought to that country he 
comes to the conclusion that 
the difference in the ideals of 
the East and West is the real 
difficulty :— 


All along the line of progress 
the same difficulty confronts us: 
the radical divergence of irrecon- 
cilable opposites. When at a 
Durbar of chiefs some ‘‘ better- 
ment” proposal was being dis- 
cussed, one of them, on being 
called upon for his opinion, rose 
| and said that his people were too 

` much preoccupied with a future 
life to feel much interest in, the 
movement. There were smiles, 
but the remark went to the root 
of the whole matter... . 


It is in the dawn of a new 
spirituality for ourselves and for 
India that light may be expected 
to break. . . . These two factors 
—teaching and training—have 
not combined to make English- 
men of Orientals, because the 
third, the material upon which 
they operate, is un-English; they 
have proved too often sterile or 
productive of unwholesome fruit. 
It is time to readjust the balance 
between West and East. _ 


LEADING ARTICLES 


~“ THE DOWNFALL OF TURKEY. ' 

THE place of honour in the Deutsche Revue 
for July is given to an article by H. Vambéry on 
Turkey and Islam. The writer has for sixty 
years studied practically and theoretically the 
world of Islam. | 

Everyone knows how intimate are the rela- 
tions with one another of the different nations 
which compose the world of Islam and how 
interested are the Mussulman peoples of Asia in 
the Turkish gatastrophe. But what is most“ 
astonishing is the extraordinary march of ideas 
by which that catastrophe is explained away. 
The great majority of Mahomedans regard the 
person of the Sultan of Turkey as the successor 
of Mahomet and they look to Turkey as the 
powerful Empire, the politically independent 
country, in which to place their hopes for a 
better future. In the eyes of these people the 
news of the defeats and the threatened complete 
downfall of Turkey are simply lies and malicious 
inventions of the hostile Christian Press. Such 
events as are described, if they were true, would 
denote the end of the world, and for that the 
time has not yet arrived. Naturally, the war is 
represented not as an attack on Turkey, but 
against Islam in general, and it is not only the 
four Balkan States, but all Europe, the whole 
Christian world, which is accused of having 
nsen against the followers of Mahomet. 

It will be generally recognised that Turkey is 
the only Power able, because of her military and 
governing qualities, to unite under one sceptre 
the peoples of Western Asia and to uphold the 
political rule of Islam there for any length of 
time. The writer says ‘‘for a time,” as the 
future position of the political independence 
of Turkey is,.on the one hand, associated with 
great difficulties, and on the other it is depen- 
dent on the political and economic interests of 
the European Powers. It is, indeed, no secret 
that each of the Great Powers has selected a 
portion of Asiatic Turkey and has prepared a 
plan of conquest. In the art of ruling men and 
governing countries the Turks, the writer says, 
have always distinguished themselves above 
many Asiatics, and in Europe they have always 
held the first place among Mahomedans. Why, 
then, were all attempts at reform in Turkey a 
miserable failure? Because of the lack of 
serious purpose with which the task was under- 
taken in Mussulman Asia and the absolute lack 
of enthusiasm with which the important transi- 
tion from one Weltanschauung to another was 
conducted. ‘It is now the business of Europe to 
assist Turkey in every way possible to establish 
anew Empire in Asia. 


~ 
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/ 
~ EXECUTIONS IN TURKEY. 

To the mid-July number of La Revue General 
Cherif Pasha has contributed another article on 
the Committee of Union and Progress, in which 
he deals with the recent assassinations at Con- 


stantinople. 

The writer himself has been accused by the 
Committee of a number of crimes, or at least of 
having been the cause of a number of crimes, 
including the death of Mahmoud Chefket, his 
political opponent, and twice he has been con- 
demned to death. In Turkey, at the present 
moment, writes Cherif Pasha, there is neither 
Sultan (the present Sultan is nothing more than 
4 slave), nor Constitution, nor justice, nor 
liberty. There is nothing but the Committee of 
Union and Progress—that is to say, Terror. 
Liberty to the people would mean the end of the 
Committee. But the conflict between the Otto- 
man people and the Committee, mute exaspera- 
tion on the one hand and tyranny on the other, 
continues. How will it end? Meanwhile it is 
announced that revelations will be made by 
arrested persons. Everyone knows what these 
are worth. The Committee causes political pri- 
soners to be tortured to make them disclose 
“revelations,” and:the writer asks the Euro- 
pcan ambassadors to visit the prisoners and see 
for themselves what a band of barbarians is the 
Committee. 

But executions and torture of prisoners do not 
satisfy the appetite for vengeance which the 
assassination of Mahmoud Chefket Pasha has 
aroused in the Committee. A plot against 
Cherif Pasha and his friends is being organised, 
so that the Committee may be left free to act 
as it pleases. The opposition which Cherif 
Pasha found himself unable to make to 
the Committee in his own country he 
has been able to make, by legal means, in 
France. The Committee will now extend its 
field of action to Europe. The famous assassin, 
Djamboulat, and others are to prepare the 
assassinations of the chief Ottoman anti- 
Unionists, and in this plot the writer is specially 
aimed at. 

In conclusion, the writer admits regretfully 
that even if Turkey were free from the Com- 
mittee, she could not reform herself. He appeals 
for European collaboration to save his country. 
The Committee is the cause of the loss to the 
Ottoman Empire of Turkey in Africa and Tur- 
key in Europe; and Asia Minor is a prey to 
tyranny and anarchy. Ottoman patriots ask for 


the moral support of all who, from sentiment or 


interest, desire Turkey to retain a place on the 
political map of the world. 
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| = MAKERS OF HISTORY. 


YUAN SHIH-K’AI. 


STEPHEN HAarpDING contributes to the Dublin 
Review some very outspoken views on the 
President of the Chinese Republic, who he con- 
siders to be a prince of opportunists. The 
writer says :— 

In fact, in his own country, Yüan has never been 
trusted. He is a Mazarin rather than a Richelieu, 
and his successes have been gained not by force so 
much as by intrigue. During Kuang Hsii’s lifetime 
he was already accused of conspiring for the Throne, 
for among the complimentary scrolls hanging on his 
walls on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, was 
one which read, ‘‘ May the Emperor live ten 
thousand years! May your excellency live ten 
thousand years’’ ! The words wan sui, meaning ‘‘ ten 
thousand years,’’ are not applicable to any but the 
Sovereign, so the inner meaning of the greeting was 
obvious. 


Mr. Harding pictures a politician who is pre- 
pared to be ‘‘ all things to all men,” with his 
eye on ‘‘the main chance,’’ and accordingly 
already suspected by the revolutionaries as 
likely to betray their cause; this would not, 
however, clash with the writer’s anticipations, 
for he says :— 


But supposing that the estimate of Yiian Shih-k’ai 
suggested in this article is correct, and that he should 
one day proclaim himself Emperor, need it be re- 
garded as a misfortune? It is possible to combine 
ambition with statesmanship, and he has given 
abundant evidence that he will be no narrow- 
minded reactionary. 

China has had many revolutions in the past, but 
she has always had an Emperor. It is a cardinal 
principle that if the reigning family betrays its trust 
it may be deposed, for did not Mencius teach two 
thousand years ago ‘‘ the people are of the highest 
importance, the gods come next, the Sovereign is of 
lesser weight’’? But the Chinese have an im- 
mense respect for the monarchical idea. 


~ ALFRED LYALL. 


In the Quarterly Review Lord Cromer gives 
the reader an insight into the life of that remark- 
able man, Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall. The secret 
of Lyall’s success as an administrator is revealed 
in the following passage :— 


Only half-reconciled, in the first instance, to Indian 
exile, and, when once he had taken the final step of 
departure, constantly brooding over the intellectual 
attractions rather than the material comforts of 
European life, Lyall speedily came to the conclusion 
that, if he was to bear a hand in governing India, 
the first thing he had to do was to understand 
Indians. He therefore brought his acutely analytical 
intellect to the task of comprehending the Indian 
habit of thought. In the course of his researches he 
displayed that thoroughness and passionate love of 


truth which was the distinguishing feature of his 
character throughout life. That he succeeded in a 
manner which has been surpassed by none, and only 
faintly rivalled by a very few, is now generally recog- 
nised both by his own countrymen and also—which 
is far more remarkable—by the inhabitants of the 
country which formed the subject of his study. So 
far as it is possible for any Western to achieve that 
very difficult task, he may be said to have got to the 
back of the Oriental mind. 


The following anecdote is worth repeating.. 
Lord Cromer says :— 


I remember Lyall, who had a very keen sense of 
humour, telling me an anecdote as an illustration of 
the views held by the uneducated classes in India on 
the subject of Western reforms. The officer in charge 
of a district got up a cattle-show, with a view to 
improving the breed of cattle. Shortly afterwards, 
an Englishman, whilst out shooting, entered into con- 
versation with a peasant who happened to be passing 
by. He asked the man what he thought of the 
cattle-show, and added that he supposed it had done 
a great deal of good. ‘‘ Yes,” the native—who was 
probably a Moslem—replied, after some reflection ; 
“last year there was cholera. This year there was 
Cattle Show. We have to bear these afflictions with 
what patience we may. Are they not all sent by. 
God: > 9 


JS ,A BLACK NAPOLEON. 


In the Dublin Review Harry Graham presents 
a vivid sketch of Toussaint, ‘‘ The Napoleon of 
San Domingo,” although this is hardly a com- 
pliment to the man of colour if one gives the 
fullest consideration to the circumstances of 
Toussaint’s life as outlined by Mr. Graham :— 


Born in bondage in 1743, and for over fifty years 
a serf on an obscure West Indian plantation, Tous- 
saint never ceased to cherish within his bosom the 
deathless spark of Liberty. Armed with this sacred 
torch he was destined to kindle those flaming pyres 
which presently flashed forth their message of Free- 
dom from every hill-top in the Antilles, and were 
finally reflected in the answering bonfires lighted on 
the distant continent of America to celebrate the 
emancipation of the negro slave. Finding his coun- 
try in a state of internal anarchy, and the majority 
of his fellows in a condition of intense misery, he 
bestowed upon the one peace and prosperity, upon 
the other independence and those rights of citizen- 
ship which had for centuries been denied to ‘‘ men 
of colour.” And though his triumph was short- 
lived, and he died in cruel confinement, broken, 
betrayed, deserted, he never gave way to despair 
or embitterment, and his career is still one of those 
“landmarks of human energy ” by which we may 
trace the upward path of the world’s progress. 

Toussaint’s military genius naturally makes 
the comparison with ‘‘ the Corsican ” possible, 
but in every other respect Napoleon was hardly 
the equal of the man he destroyed. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


/ 
. GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


THE many admirers of the late George Wynd- 
ham will appreciate ‘‘ Some Impressions by a 
Friend ’’ which appear in the Quarterly Review. 
The writer, who signs himself ‘‘ W.W.,’’ has 
had access to.private letters which reveal some- 
thing of the purposes which dominated one 

whose loss will be long felt in so many circles. 
Of his interest in the problems of the country 
and his outlook on life generally we have a clear 
side-light in the following letter :— 


For myself—apart from politics, finance, and the 
round of duty—I am absorbed in two subjects: Rural 
England and my library.... I am attacking 
“ Rural England ” by action, based on study of the 
past—from Domesday Book onwards—and on modern 
science—‘‘ so-called.” I think best in action and ex- 
periment. So I have given the go-by to theory and 
have already pumped water several miles over con- 
siderable hills, built cow-sheds, bought a motor- 
trolley to supersede four cart-horses, and done much 
else which will, I believe, put back this bit of England 
to where it stood in the seventeenth century and afford 
working models to [those] who lack my capital and 
imagination. It is jolly work at the top of the 
house in which you and X. and J and others can 
read and write. Party politics leave me cold. But 
the countryside of England and the literature of 
Europe make me glow. .. . 

Incidentally, to the two main purposes of my life, 
I am finishing a chapel in the basement. 

It is exhilarating to make things yourself. The 
carpenter and I, without architect or contract, have 
made the library, the chapel, the new cow-farm, and 
much else. When I told X. a few weeks ago that 
this would be my work, and not party politics, he 
was shocked. But after seeing what I was at he 
came round to my view. Some people inherit an 
estate and go on as if nothing had happened. I 
can’t do that. My father never told me anything 
about this place. I lived and worked in Cheshire 
and Ireland; suddenly I find myself responsible for 
farming myself 2,400 acres, and for paying sums 
that stagger me by way of weekly wages and 
repairs. So I ask myself, ‘‘ What are you going to 
do? ’’ I mean to use all my imagination and energy 
to get something done that shall last and remind. 


Writing in the Dublin Review, the Editor 
pens the following estimate of Mr. Wyndham’s 
powers :— 


Time and thought are needed for any satisfac- 
tory analysis of a mind so far-reaching and gifts so 
various. Mr. Wyndham was a poet as well as a 
prose writer, and one cannot but hope that some 
of his poems will now be published as a volume. 
He had the poet’s imaginative temperament in a 
very high degree, and it threw a halo round all his 
undertakings, even where they involved dry details. 
They became poems in his own mind and in his 
presentation of them to others. He was also a 
wonderful letter writer. If I mistake not much 
that is unsuspected by the world at large will be 
revealed when a representative selection from his 
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correspondence is made public. High as he stands 
now in the popular estimation, I venture to pre- 
dict that he will stand far higher when such a 
revelation has been made of the reach of his powers 
and interests. 


‘One of His Irish Friends ” pays a tribute 
of affection in the British Review :— 


He had a genius for friendship. Happy they who 
were his friends. His friendships were very often 
literary. He was a man of letters by temperament 
essentially—although the man who conceived and 
executed the Wyndham Land Act must have been a 
statesman, a man of affairs essentially, as well. 
One hardly associates his beautiful smiling person- 
ality with industry, yet he brought a monumental 
industry to bear on his Land Act. His years in 
Ireland were very strenuous. . . 

I thought it was significant that a Dublin tram- 
conductor should have told me of his death as he 
collected the fares. Such a one would not have been 
greatly or at all concerned with the deaths of English 
statesmen. oe memory of him, something dazzling 
and young, has gone far down. 

Greatly loved, perfectly happy in his intimate life, 
a benefactor to the country he loved, full of happy 
interests, of hopes and aspirations, he has passed 
away unsmirched. Self-seeking never came near 
him. No one can say of him that his name was 
writ in water, unless it be the water of tears. So 
he goes, gracious, smiling, young immortally—the 
Beloved. 


BALFOUR AS DEBATER. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn writes in praise of ‘‘ Mr. Balfour and 
the House of Commons ” :— 


But Mr. Balfour never has lost touch, and never 
will lose touch, with the House of Commons. His 
hold on it, his appeal to it, has become immensely 
stronger by becoming more general. He does it 
service which no one else can render; I could not 
imagine him elsewhere; and that is odd and signifi- 
cant, because no one could be in temper and equip- 
ment more unlike the ordinary House of Commons 
partisan. 

But this academic swordsman delights in the noise 
of battle; he loves to use his rapier in a tumult; 
himself so unperturbed, so incapable of excess 
(though by no means incapable of anger), the cheer- 
ing, the bursts of loud laughter (even when it is 
stupid), all have an evident exhilaration for him. 
Other people may find themselves happier among the 
discreet reticences of the hereditary Chamber, but 
never, I think, Mr. Balfour. He would be wasted 
on it. The House of Lords suits excellently for the 
set performances of men like Lord Rosebery or Lord 
Curzon, admirable speakers, but, not to voice it 
profanely, a trifle pontifical. I do not see them con- 
ducting an argument or an appeal through the run- 
ning fire of question and interruption, applause and 
dissent, which only brace and quicken the supple 
play of Mr. Balfour’s-intelligence. 
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‘ MR. BRYAN CRITICISED. 


SypNEY Brooks contributes ‘ An English 
View of Mr. Bryan” to the North American 
Review. The writer examines Mr. Bryan’s 
claim to the leadership of men, and says :— 


Hearty, affable, sincere, a genuine democrat, 
deeply religious, of an ardent and aspiring tem- 
perament, and not offensively vain, I do not wonder 
at his immense popularity. Put Gladstone’s or 
O’Connell’s tongue into the head of the average 
Sunday-school teacher, and you not only get Mr. 
Bryan, but you get a mixture that always and every- 
where appeals to the taste of the masses. 

But more than this is needed to make a man a 
statesman. 


Mr. Brooks is evidently concerned at the 
selection of this ‘‘ well-meaning champion of 
conciliation ” for the high office of Secretary of 
State, and outlines the possibilities of his 
policy :— 

One’s instinct is to think that so long as Mr. 
Bryan retains his present office there will be little 
talk of American intervention in Mexico; that the 
American protectorate over Cuba will be lightly exer- 
cised; that steps of some sort will be taken to pro- 
cure or to promise self-government for the Filipinos 
under an international guarantee of neutrality; that 
the ‘‘ dollar diplomacy ”’ associated with the recent 
Republican régime , will be abandoned, that the 
Monroe Doctrine will be again restricted. to a purely 
passive and defensive rôle; that the United States 
will gradually withdraw from politico-commercial 
‘‘ adventures ” in the Far East; and that the spurt 
in European armaments will not be allowed to 
influence American preparations for defence. 


f 


* “ROCHEFORT THE LURID.” 


Joun F. Macponacp contributes a few kindly 
notes in the Contemporary on that strange soul, 
the indomitable Henri Rochefort :— 


The fact is, Rochefort was a mass of contradic- 
tions, an imp of perversity: at once brutal and 
humane, gentle and bloodthirsty, simple and vain; 
the most chaotic Frenchman that ever died. Search 
his autobiography, in three portly volumes: not once 
do you find him resting, smiling, or reflecting—it is 
all thunder and lightning, an everlasting storm. 
Exile — duels — fines and imprisonment — wild 
delirious attacks upon the Government of the day. 
No one escaped; for fifty years, in the columns of 
the Figaro, the Lanterne, the Intransigeant, and 
finally in the Patrie, Rochefort pursued Presidents 
and politicians with his unique, extravagant vocabu- 


lary. 
The writer epitomises the last hours of the old 
irreconcilable :— 


The month of June, 1912. Rochefort’s daily 
article in the Patrie missing; and again missing the 
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next day, and the day after that—the first time octo- 
genarian Rochefort has ‘‘ missed’? his daily lurid 
article for fifty-two years. 

On the fourth day, there appears in the Patrie the 
following intimation: “I shall soon reach my 
eighty-second year; and it is now half a century 
since I have worked without a rest even in prison 
or in exile, at the hard trade of a journalist, which 
is the first and the most noble of all professions— 
when it is not the lowest. I think I have earned the 
right to a rest. But it will only be a short one. My 
old teeth can still bite.” - 

The 3oth June, 1913. Day of Rochefort’s funeral. 
All Paris lining the boulevards and streets as the 
cortége, half a mile long, passes by. A crowd of all 
kinds and conditions of Parisians. Here’s M. 
Jaurès, “ the decayed turnip.” There’s M. Clemen- 
ceau, ‘‘the loathsome leper.” Over there, M. 
Briand, “ the moulting vulture.” And their heads 
are uncovered; there’s not the faintest resentment 
in their minds; as the remains of lurid yet kindly old 
Rochefort are borne away round the corner under a 
magnificent purple pall. 
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“NIETZSCHE: MAN NOT MONSTER. 


In the Edinburgh Review Herman Scheffauer 
attempts to present ‘‘ Nietzsche the Man,” and 
succeeds in correcting the overdrawn picture of 
many critics. He says :— 


In the place of the hypothetical monster upon 
whom madness was sent as doom, stands the man 
upon whom suffering was laid in a measure larger 
than falls to the lot of most men. If a new Lucifer, 
he was also the old Prometheus; if a destroyer, he 
was also a redeemer. 

The friends of his youth and manhood he grappled 
passionately to his heart, and in them he saw always 
the highest attributes. No cry of his came from pro- 
founder depths in his nature than the cry of 
“ Human, all-too-human!’’? One might even say 
that this German anti-Christ was in his life and 
attitude a more exemplary Christian than many of 
the orthodox who profess to see in him all that 1s 
mad, nihilistic and satanic. ... 

In nearly all these letters the passionate humanity 
and intellectual honesty of Friedrich Nietzsche are 
clearly and often painfully evident. There is a reach- 
ing-out to, a leaning upon, his friends and disciples. 
Besides his deep capacity for friendship, he shows 
towards those who ‘ understood ” him a touching 
gratitude which betokens how sorely this isolated 
spirit hungered for human sympathy. ... 


ı Free in intellect and spirit as’a condor in the air, 
he was nevertheless temperamentally and physically 
dependent upon the affection of his mother, sister, 
and friends. When we consider that he waged a 
steady and bitter war with the thought of our time, 
that he exhausted climate after climate, locality after 
locality, in his unceasing hunt for health, and that 
his robust constitution had been shattered by long’ 
illnesses, the philosopher’s dependence upon the love 
and sympathy of others is easily understood. 


a 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE WELFARE OF WOMEN. 


Z WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC 


SERVICES. 


In the first July issue of La Revue M. Antoine 
Bonnefoy concludes his article, entitled ‘‘Place 
aux Femmes! ” 

In the present instalment he advocates the 
employment of educated women in libraries. By 
this he does not. mean that men already em- 
ployed there are to be displaced all at once, but 
as opportunity offers the experiment of filling 
posts with women assistants should be tried. 
He also agrees with M. Léon Bourgeois that it 
is desirable that women should be employed in 
the service of Public Aid. Here the moral and 
intellectual qualities of women ought to find full 
play with happy results. Already the feminine 
personnel in hospitals and hospices numbers in 
France about 37,000, but the higher posts filled 
by women probably do not exceed 200. In con- 
clusion, the writer points out that the mortality of 
assisted children has attained frightful propor- 
tions, especially in regard to children under 
three, where it has reached 70 per cent. Out 
of 200,000 children who need public assistance 
only one-third live to be adults. The writer is 
of opinion that the best way to deal with this 
particular problem in France is to hand over to 
women the duty of controlling the conditions in 
which these children shall be fed, clothed,’ and 
educated. Since fate has made them orphans, 
it were thus possible to provide them with 
mothers. To justify the exclusion of women 
from the public services, it would be necessary 
to prove that no woman is equal to the duty to 
be performed and that the most eminent women 
are inferior to all the men engaged in this work. 


/ 
SOCIAL SYMPATHY. 


In the July issue of the Parents’ Review is 
published a paper, by Mr. J. St. G. Heath, on 
Education and Social Sympathy. l 

By social sympathy the writer means chiefly 
our attitude towards the classes of people who 
stand for things with which we disagree. He 
puts forward what he considers to be the true 
marks of social sympathy, and illustrates them 
by reference to Socialism, women’s suffrage, 
and peace. The first mark of true social sym- 
pathy, naturally, is a real desire to understand 
intellectually what are the issues at stake. 
Would you know if a movement is really 
religious, do not inquire about dogmas or sym- 
bols. Seek to understand the inmost hearts of 
its apostles, and find out whether for its sake 
they are willing to endure poverty and shame, 
ridicule and contempt. True social sympathy 
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will divine the fire within, and it will see that 
there is some mysterious character in any move- 
ment for which men and women are prepared to 
undergo shame and contumely. The man who 
is willing in the name of peace to stand up and 
denounce war while the passions of patriotism 
are aroused; the woman who can endure con- 
tempt and prison for the sake of a vote—these 
are forces which cannot be ignored. True social 
sympathy also looks.at men and women, not 
only in the light of what they are, but in the 
light of what they might become. The sincerest 
Opponent of women’s suffrage is often the man 
who has failed, through lack of sympathy and 
imagination, to see how in every woman there 
burns that passion for equality, for true comrade- 
ship, for fulness of intellectual and moral life, 
Which is the truly inward and religious aspect of 
the suffrage movement. 


GIRL WORKERS. |. | 


A WRITER in the Englishwoman for August, 
Isabel Basnett, does well to publish some par- 
ticulars concerning the conditions under which 
young girls may be legally employed in this 
country in these enlightened days. 

Usually, a girl does not leave school till she 
is fourteen, but if she has made a certain num- 
ber of attendances for five years she can obtain 
a labour certificate from the Educational 
Authorities and leave school at thirteen. (This, 
however, is not allowed in London.) According 
to the Factory and Workshop Law a boy or girl 
between twelve and fourteen is a child, but 
armed with a labour certificate the child of thir- 
teen is a ‘‘ young person.” Were the girl of 
thirteen working as a half-timer she would be 
classed as a child. The exact legal conditions 
under which a girl of thirteen with a labour 
certificate or a girl of fourteen may be employed 
are these:—In a non-textile factory such girls 
may be employed from 6, 7 or 8 a.m. to 6, 7 or 
8 p.m. every day in the week except Saturday, 
On Saturday the hours are from 6, 7 or 8 a.m. 
to 2,30r4p.m. Out of these twelve hours one 
hour and a half must be allowed for meals. The 
half-timer of thirteen, working on alternate days, 
has two hours for meals. In a textile factory the 
employment extends from 6 or 7 a,m. to 6 or 
7 Pm., with two hours for meals. How bad 
from a health point of view are the long hours 
in factories for girls of fourteen no one can 
doubt. The long spells of work without food 
or rest, standing all the time—can one wonder 
that the results are often disastrous? And out 
of these used-up lives are to be made the mothers 
of England! 
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J INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
OF WOMEN. 

THE Grande Revue of July 1oth and the first 
July number of La Revue contain articles on the 
Tenth International Congress of Women which 
was held.at Paris in the week June 2nd—8th. 
The aim of this congress is a sort of federation 
of women’s work, an attempt to group into one 
vast association all the societies dealing with the 
welfare of women and children, to facilitate their 
work, and to bring them into mutual relations 
with one another; and it is to be distinguished 
fiom the Congress of the International Alliance 
for Woman Suffrage held at Buda-Pesth in the 
week June 15th—z2oth, which is devoted to the 
question of Woman Suffrage alone. 

The work of the former congress is divided 
into eight sections—assistance, hygiene, educa- 
tion, legislation, labour, suffrage, literature, 

‘ etc., and peace. Thus, it will be noted, the pro- 
gramme is not devoted to women’s interests 
alone. The protection of children, the improve- 
ment of the condition of the family, the better- 
ment of the city, all claim the attention of 
women. In fighting the scourges of alcoholism, 
consumption and war, women are veritable 
soldiers of peace, soldiers of a voluntary and 
active army against the enemies of disease and 
vice. The Congress was absolutely unanimous 
as to the necessity for the vote. A voteless 
woman does not count, it was realised; her 
sufferings and her death are matters of indiffer- 
ence to legislators. Only by the help of the vote 
can women hope to remedy the crying injustices 


of the legal position of women, the cruelty of 


certain aspects of women’s work, and prostitu- 
tion and other evils which are a consequence of 
sweating. In France a commission to inquire 
into the causes of depopulation was recently 
appointed, and one of the writers points out 
that -while there are-on that commission many 
celibate men and married men who have no 
children, not one woman has been appointed. 


i 


. WOMEN AS JURORS V. 

Tue right of persons accused of crimes to be 
tried by their peers has been considered a corner- 
stone of British liberty for some seven centuries, 
yet the other day a man, called upon to serve on 
the grand jury, expiained he could not con- 


scientiously be a party to trying women while 
they are not on an equal footing with men, and 
he was excused. An article in the English- 
woman for July deals with the problem of 
Women and the Jury System. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


The fact that the proportion of women pri- 
soners is small compared with men law-breakers 
is sometimes given as a reason against the 
demand for some women jurors in at least some 
cases. Such a contention is tainted with the 
curious. heresy that the feelings of only the 
accused, and not of the injured person or of 
witnesses, are to be considered. Juries at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions try annually nearly 
13,000 persons and convict nearly 10,000 
of these. Only a little over 1,000 of these 
criminals are women, but the cases in which 
women are the injured parties are very many. 
Statistics are not available, except that five per 
cent. of the cases are offences in which, by the 
nature of the case, the criminal is a man and the 
injured person a girl or woman. ` In these cases 
the woman or child, an innocent person who has 
suffered a grievous wrong, has to face a male | 
jury and undergo cross-examination by a male 
counsel. Women volunteers often attend courts 
and offer the support of their presence to an 
unhappy woman seeking redress from the 
greatest of all wrongs, but the judge as often 
clears the court of all women at the commence- 
ment of such a case. The law prevents the com- 
plainant being represented by a female counsel, 
as it requires an exclusively male jury—with the 
natural consequence that trivial sentences are 
imposed and many injured persons fail to bring 
their offenders to justice. Kad to these cases in 
which the complainants are necessarily women, 
the large unknown number in which women have 
suffered death, violence, or robbery at the hands 
of men, and the still larger number of cases 
where the evidence of women is essential to the 
administration of justice, and we get an enor- 
mous number of instances where the scales of 
justice do not automatically hang even. In jury 
te women ask permission to do their plain 

uty. 


l 


‘‘ Mrs. MurPHY ’”’ on Love.—‘‘ Love’s like 
London. You don’t really know nothing about 
it unless you’ve been there, and, what’s more, 
been there some time. Same with love. If you 
ain’t been there, you can’t properly know. It’s 
not to be expected. Love’s the popularest game 
on earth, but it ain’t got no rules. Takes 
different folk different ways, if you catches my — 
meaning. It’s like a sort of force as may blow 
the kitchen boiler through your drawing-room 
windows and lift the roof off, or it may turn into 
the electric light and brighten your happy home 
for years. In my experience, though not laying 
down no law for others, I should say it were 
mostly boiler.””™— From Barry Pain’s “ Mrs. 
Murphy.” 


/ 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


NOSTRUMS AND PANACEAS. 


Li 
HE FALLACY OF EUGENICS. C 


THE theory of Mutations, the appearance or 
disappearance of a single unit in the germ-cell, 
the cause of which is unknown, is explained in a 
most interesting manner by J. Parton Milum, 
B.Sc., to the readers of the London Quarterly 


| Review for July. 


It is established . . . that species do arise 
and are arising by mutation. He goes farther, 
and doubts if they have ever arisen by slow 
transition, as evolutionists have almost univer- 
sally believed. | Undoubtedly -each species in 
Nature has a measure of elasticity. Of the 


several characters which jointly make up a 
species, sometimes one character will appear 
exaggerated, at other times it may be almost 
in abeyance. The old evolutionist thought that 
by seizing on any character displayed in excess 
by some individual, breeding from that indivi- 
dual and selecting such offspring as displayed 
that character most fully, a form sufficiently far 
removed as to be called a new species could at 
last be attained. There is no evidence that this 
is possible ; on the contrary the experiments of 
fifty years show that by continued selection in 
any one direction the limit of elasticity is reached 
in one or two generations, after which a return 
to mediocrity occurs. Vilmorin’s experiments 
on this line have shown that what was thought 
to require the work of ages can be accomplished 
at once, perhaps in one selection, if only we 
know def nitely which of the many possible 
characters we want. The tough, uneatable wild 
carrot, by a few years’ care and two or three 
selections of seed from the biggest roots, has 
yielded a good edible carrot. Improved “‘ races ” 
of wheat are continually being produced, in part 
by selection and in part by blending of stocks. 
The unsurpassable goal along a certain line is 
attained immediately, but after some years the 
vitality of that stock becomes exhausted and has 
to be replaced by a freshly created blend from 
the common stock. 

If the above line of experiment and trend of 
thought is true, it follows that the basal principle 
of Eugenics falls to the ground. To quote an 
exponent of the eugenist gospel: ‘‘ Selective 
parenthood, natural or conscious, is alone 
capable of raising our race or preventing its 
degeneration.’’ Eugenics is an application to 
human life of the evolution theory. The weak 
link in the evolution theory has been the attribu- 
tion of creative power to selection. It is upon 
that very link that the eugenist has hung his 
case. Natural selection having failed in human 
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life, it must be replaced, he declares, by con- 
scious selection. And now we find that selection 
has no creative power whatever! It would 
appear, therefore, that Eugenics is an untimely 
birth. If the Mutation theory is true, then the 
possibility of producing a superman by selection 
is excluded. One surmises that had the know- 
ledge of Mutations come earlier, Eugenics would 
never have been born. 


{ —_———__— 


THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE. 


W. C. MAarsHaLt writes in the Eugenics 
Review on ‘‘ The Effect of Economic Condi- 
tions on the Birth-rate.’? The Eugenist can 
only work for the betterment of the race through 
selective birth-rate, and the writer’s case is that 
‘“ Economic conditions are undoubtedly an im- 
portant, if not the important, factor in the 
declining birth-rate, and this decline is of a selec- 
tive character adverse to Eugenic ideals.’’ 

By the passing of various Factory Acts and 
other legislation the child is no longer a source 
of income, but is a burden to the worker; there- 


fore he limits the size of his families. To com- 


bat this, steps must be taken to lessen the extent 
to which children are a burden on parents, espe- 
cially on the more deserving parents. 
Dividing the community into two classes— 
those who pay direct taxation and those who do 
not—the following suggestions are made. With 
regard to the first class :— l 


In abatement of income tax. Man and wife should 
be treated separately, and the number of children 
should be taken into account thus— 

I would suggest that two children should be con- 
sidered the equivalenť of one adult, and that the 
common income should be divided among the family 
on this supposition, with the proviso that no child 
should have more than £160. Exemption or abate- 
ment should be given on each share. 

This would mean that a couple with two children 

and an income of £600 would pay tax on two incomes 
of £200, the children being reckoned at £100 apiece 
and exempt. That is, with abatements they would 
pay on £80 instead of £480 as at present. 
And similar arrangements for the super-tax and 
death duties. Also parents should have some 
relief from the rates when they educate their 
own children. 

For those who only pay indirect taxes the 
writer suggests the extension of free technical 
and secondary education, so that the skilled 
labourer would be assured of being able to give 
his children a good start in the world—a matter 
which at present is’ one,of, his chief anxieties. 


Ny 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR AND 
) RURAL HOUSING. / 

To the July Edinburgh Review W. C. D. and 
C. D. Whetham contribute a helpful paper on 
the desire to improve the lot of the agricultural 
labourer. The history of rural housing has yet 
to be written; it is hardly touched upon by 
recent writers on other aspects of rural history. 
The question of rural wages concerns intimately 
that of rural housing. If the custom of the 
country assigns to a labourer a cottage at a 
nominal rent, or at none at all, it is clear that he 
can accept, and will accept, a lower wage. Just 
as, under the old Poor Law before 1834, outdoor 
relief given as a subsidy towards wages lowered 
the standard wage throughout the country, so 
the system of letting cottages at a nominal rent 
or at none is in effect a similar form of subsidy, 
and directly tends to that low rate of wages 
which is usually regarded as the cause rather 
than the effect of low rents. 

It is often thought that a rise in wages would 
solve automatically the cottage problem. But, 
unless the standard of cottage rents rose simul- 
taneously, the increase of wages would be 
absorbed in other ways, and the difficulty of 
housing would remain acute. The writers hold 
that, instead of pious aspirations for higher 
wages for the agricultural labourer, a bold 
attempt to supply his housing needs would be 
more effective, and might be made together 
with, if not previously to, any concerted effort 
to increase his income by more artificial means. 
A refusal to accept less than the economic rents 
for country cottages, in spite of its seeming 
hardship, would stiffen the demands of the men 
for increased wages, and tbus tend to raise 
them in a natural way. And, as the supply of 
cottages became more adequate, a man would 
be able to leave a master who under-paid or 
under-housed him without fear of finding no 
other home. His power of bargaining would be 
improved very greatly. 

The evil of artificially low rents ts closely con- 
nected with another practice which too often has 
crept into our rural customs—the habit of letting 
all the cottages to the farmers with the land and 
other buildings as part of the equipment of the 
holding. It is only fair and right that, accord- 
ing to the size of his farm, a farmer should con- 
trol one or two cottages for his foreman and 
stockman. But, as far as possible, other cot- 
tages, with their plot of garden land, should be 
kept in the landowner’s hands to be let directly 
to the labourers, thus bringing them into direct 
relation with the third party in the country 
economy. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


PEASANTRY OLD AND NEW?” 


In the July number of the Vineyard is pub- 
lished an essay, by Dr. Peter Rosegger, entitled 
“ The Peasant Our Salvation. ”’ 

He, endeavours to show why the peasantry is 
disappearing, and though his message is for Ger- 
many and Austria, what he writes applies in the 
main equally well to our own country. Bur- 
dens too heavy to be borne are laid on the pea- 
sant, and demands are made which can only 
create in him a distaste for his calling. With 
his contributions to the taxes, State railways are 
made to bring in foreign corn and urban schools 
are built to induce the village boy to exchange 
the tilling of the soil for books and study—to 
say nothing of the maintenance of the bureau- 
cratic machinery of officials, law courts and 
police which bring him little benefit, or of the 
provision of a mighty army from whose protec- 
tion in time of necd he has less to hope than any 
other member of the community. But the State 
does not demand money alone from the peasant, 
but blood as well. The sturdy, promising young 
men going off to be soldiers thus learn to know 
the world and taste its pleasures, and in many 
cases return to their holdings only with reluc- 
tance. Many of the leisured class lie in wait to 
buy up peasant lands to make forests and 
hunting-grourds. No measures are taken to 
strengthen the peasant class, but everything 
scems rather to be done to weaken it. One 
thing especially the peasant has to fear—his old 
age. He who all his days has done nothing but 
produce food for man may be obliged as a 
pauper to beg for his last scanty morsels. 

The elementary school in the village should 
train: the minds of the young for their peasant 
calling. The Church, too, ready enough to 
interfere in worldly matters, has the same task 
before it. Peter Rosegger does not believe in 
tenants of great landowners or of the State; his 
ideal is a free peasantry. Out on to the land 
with the crowds of unemployed! he cries. Pea- 
sant work needs brains. Let statesmen put their 
minds to this problem. Men must give their 
personal service to this work with as much 
courage and self-sacrifice as they would show in 
fighting a national enemy. The social question 
can only be solved on the land, where master 
and servant are on a better footing and come 
nearer to each other as man to man than in the 
town. Simplicity, a patriarchal turn of mind, 
love and devotion to the land and customs of 
their fathers, reverent belief in God—these 
saving forces come from the soil and are the 
stronghold of the peasant. When statesmen, 
the representatives of the people, are awakened 
by the noise of the proletariat demanding work 
and bread, let them remember that the State has 
no more;powerful friend than a strong peasantry. 
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~V EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 
OF ENGLAND. 


J. E. G. pe MonTMoRENcy, in the course of 
his article with the above title in the Edinburgh 
Review, expresses the opinion that a wave of 
educational energy is passing through England 
at the present time. Never before has one phase 
of social duty been the subject of such wide- 
spread attention. When we com to regard a 
national system of education from outside, it 1s 
important to consider first the minimum results 
that it must aim at, and, secondly, the maximum 
achievement which must be its ideal. Perhaps 
the failure of English education has been due to 
the fact that while it has toyed with ‘the desire 
for an ideal, it has grievously neglected the 
essential minimum. What is that minimum? 
Surely it is that the girls should become fit for 
motherhood and mentally and technically fit for 
managing a household; that the boys should 
become fit for fatherhood and mentally and 
technically fit to earn a living wage in some 
department of labour. Now if one thing is more 
certain than another it is that an educational 
system which casts the child adrift at the age 
of twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years cannot 
give this minimum. The educational system 
that ends with the end of school classes has not 
justified its existence. That existence will not 
be justified till the minimum outfit for life is 
made the birthright of every child that enters 
the schools. Somehow or other the period from 
fourteen to seventeen in the case of every child 
must receive the most watchful care, for these 
are the all-important years, and the growth of 
body and mind in these years has a significance 
in national life that it would be impossible to 
over-rate. Schools to the age of seventeen no 
one need ask for, but secondary education in the 
true sense must be continued to that age. It 
may be given in association with the workshop, 
domestic service, the factory, the farm, appren- 
ticeship shops, and numerous open-air industries 
and forms of employment; but given it must be 
if the minimum outfit for life—and secondary 
education is the process that gives an outfit for 
life—is to be secured. ? 

The principle to be dwelt upon with respect 
to the whole vast problem is this: that all edu- 
cation from the tenth or eleventh year onward 
to at least the age of seventeen must be, in the 
sense explained above, secondary education. 
Higher elementary teaching is nearly useless for 
giving the child an outfit for life. The child 
must receive a training that teaches it to think 
and develop its individuality. Moreover, the 
schools wil] provide facilities, on payment of 
fees or by meams of scholarships, for higher 
education in the case of those children who are 
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able to stay on and obtain whole-time educa- 
tion for a longer period in preparation for special 
work or for the university. It is of the greatest 
importance to make special provision for those 
children who arè able to remain on at school and 
to take up their life-work from the age of sixteen 
onwards. At present there is almost a fashion 
to remove a child at fifteen before the secondary 
training has had time to mould the mind and 
personality. 

To sum up: The country is face to face with 
an economic problem of extraordinary difficulty, 
but one that is soluble by ‘‘ generalship and 
unity of purpose.” Inter-departmental action 
can deal effectively with the question of labour if 
the Board of Education can deal with the ques- 
tion of education. Miss Dunlop and Mr. Den- 
man advocate the raising of the school age, the 
creation of compulsory half-time education, the 
further regulation of employment out of school 
hours, and the appointment of Juvenile Advisory 
Committees. Certainly this minimum will be 
resented neither by the public, the parents, nor 
the employers, and it must come very soon if 
England is to maintain her historical position. 


J WAGES AND INSURANCE. 


BETWEEN three and four millions of women are 
compulsorily insured under the Insurance Act, 
and the number of claims for sick benefit has 
been disappointing to the framers of the Act, 
writes ‘‘ G.E.” in the July issue of the English- 
woman. 

Those who are familiar with women’s work 
and wages are not surprised at the result, points 
out the writer, but the figures are surprising to 
other persons, because when this measure was 
arbitrarily imposed upon working women only 
the most cursory inquiry was made into their 
needs. No one knows better than Mr. Lloyd 
George how little they were consulted in the 
private, unofficial manner supposed to be avail- 
able for them. There is no need for the approved 
societies which accepted women members with- 
out preliminary medical examination to imply 
now that the sickness claims are excessive. 
Women did not force themselves into unwilling 
societies; they were invited into them. A large 
number of women wage-earners do not earn 
enough to keep them in health. How can we 
expect health from Belfast linen-workers at 1d. 
an hour, or from riveters at 5s. a week? The 
question is, Would it not be a truer economy to 
raise women’s wages than to pay for their real 
but preventable sickness? When women obtain 
a living wage insured women will have as clean 
a bill of health as insured men—or cleaner— 
concludes the writer. 

£ 
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V WHEN DID MAN FIRST EXIST?! 


In the July number of the Bedrock J. Reid 
Moir argues from the existence of flint instru- 
ments the existence of man in ages previous to 
the palzolithic age. Great opposition was raised 
at first to deducing the presence of man from 
the flint instruments found in the palzeolithic 
strata, but the ‘‘ humanity ’’ of these implements 
has been established without any doubt or cavil. 
Similar arguments are now used against the pre- 
palzolithic age, the chief being that these flints 
are produced by natural causes. The writer 
describes the flints he has found in pre- 
palzolithic strata in Suffolk :— 

In these three deposits we see the gradual evolu- 
tion, consummation, and disappearance of a complex 
type of flint implement, and we have also seen that 
during the period between the laying down of the 
sub-red crag detritus-bed and the chalky boulder 
clay flints were undoubtedly flaked in at least Six 
different ways. : 

In answer to the objection that these flints 
were produced by natural causes, he says that 
similar flints have not been brought forward 
which are known to have been produced by 
causes, and there has been no attempt to define 
the natural causes which might produce them. 

Mr. Moir thinks that the opposition is partly 
due to ‘‘a residue of the old theological opposi- 
tion to the Antiquity of Man,” and is perfectly 
convinced that the ‘‘ humanity °” of pre- 
palzolithic flints will be as firmly established in 
future as that of the palzolithic flints is at the 
present moment. 


ED 


| THE ATOMIC THEORY OF / 
MATTER. : 


In an article on ‘“ The Individual Atom ” in 
the Quarterly Review, W. C. D. Whetham 
traces the rise of the atomic theory of matter 
from the earliest times when it was simply a 
matter of philosophical speculation to the pre- 
sent moment, when -‘‘ we have two distinct 
methods of making visible the effect of one 
single atom of matter shot out of that amazing 
form of automatic gun, a speck of a salt of 
radium.”’ 

Radium in one of its salts is always in a pro- 
cess of disintegration, which will destroy half of 
it in 1,760 years. In this disintegration the 
radium atom for some unknown reason becomes 
unstable and explodes, emitting an atom of 
helium. This atom of helium is emitted at such 
a velocity that it can travel two centimetres 
through air at ordinary pressure and carries a 
charge of electricity. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


NOTES. 


Professor Rutherford has been able to detect 
the passage of a single helium atom by its 
effect on the electric conductivity of the air. 


Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, by a different method, 
has been able to show the path of an individual 
atom. 


If a volume of air saturated with water vapour 
is allowed to expand by a certain amount, the 
charged atom of helium passing through it will 
cause the vapour along its path to tondense into 
minute drops of water, forming a line of cload. 
This line of cloud Wilson has photographed, 
thus getting a picture of the actual path of an 
individual atom. 


THE SEAT OF THE SOUL. 


Davip Fraser Harris discusses in Science 
Progress ‘‘ The Seats of the Soul in History,” 
and reviews the many theories which from time 
to time regarded the cranium, the pylorus, or 
the pineal gland as the particular dwelling-place 
ofs the soul essence. Dr. Harris reviews the 
theories held by Descartes, Stensen, Newton, 
Stahl, and last, if not least, the opinions of 
Gall, Spurtzheim, and other phrenologists. «For 
himself he says :— 


The modern problem is not where the soul is 
seated, but what precise modification of cerebral tissue 
constitutes the physical concomitant of a mental pro- 
cess—that the two processes are intimately cor- 
related no one doubts. Until lately physiologists 
had been content to refer states of consciousness to 
states of activity of the bodies of the nerve-cells found 
inside the grey matter of the cortex of the cerebral 
hemispheres. But the physiological psychologist, 
Dr. MacDougal, of Oxford, has brought forward 
some evidence which points to certain delicate junc- 
tions between the processes of the one nerve-cell and 
those of another as being the actual seats of con- 
sciousness. 


/ 


~ THe Bookman for July draws attention to a 


centenary which has been allowed to pass with- 
out recognition, namely, that of the birth of 
William Edmonstoune Aytoun, author of ‘‘ Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers ’’ and part-author with 
Sir Theodore Martin of the ‘‘ Bon Gaultier Bal- 
lads.’’ Born in June, 1813, Aytoun studied the 
law and eventually became a Writer to the 
Signet. From his mother he received the 
heritage of a delight in the old ballad literature 
of Scotland, which probably influenced his genius. 
He became a contributor to Maga, and in 1832 
published his first book of poems. .His highest 
title to fame is the slender volume of ‘‘ Lays of 
the Scottish, Cavaliers? 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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MUSIC, ART AND POETRY. 


| « SUMER IS ICUMEN IN.” 


Tue world-famous canon, ‘‘ Sumer is icumen 
in,” is generally regarded as the earliest piece 
of English vocal music, and its existence in a 
MS. written at Reading Abbey entitles the 
Abbey to a mention in every history of music. 
The literature written concerning this Rota or 
Round has, writes Mr. Henry Davey in the 
Musical Herald for July, attained considerable 
dimensions. Not only Hawkins and Burney 
and every subsequent English writer on the 
music of the olden time, but many Continental 
historians have discussed it and marvelled how 
such a piece came to be produced nearly six 
centuries ago. Mr. Davey, himself the author 
of two books on musical history, says that, 
after much study of the enigma, he can only say 
the more one studies it the more puzzled one 
‘gets. Recently a tablet, on which is inscribed 
the original ‘‘ Sumer is icumen in ” in facsimile, 
was erected on the wall of the chapter-house of 
Reading Abbey. Presented by Dr. J. B. Hurry, 
of Reading, it was unveiled by Dr. H. P. Allen, 
and a choir sang the Rota. 


/ 


~ THE GENIUS OF WAGNER. 


To the Fortnightly Review for July Mr. C. A. 
Harris has. contributed an article on Wagner in 
connection with the centenary celebration. 


REDEMPTION AND LOVE. 


Genius, Mr. Harris repeats, never fully dis- 
covers itself till brought into contact with fellow- 
genius. Wagner is a case in point. He was so 
powerfully influenced by three of the world’s 
greatest master minds that his life-work is 
most conveniently considered in relation to them. 
At thirteen he had translated the first twelve 
books of the Odyssey, and at fourteen had written 
a grand tragedy in the style of Shakespeare. 
On attaining manhood he insisted on the abso- 
lute equality of words and music. Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony became the goal of his 
thoughts and desires about music, and it was 
the hearing of this work which was the revela- 
tion to him of his mission in the world—the 
uniting of such dramas as those of the Greeks 
-and Shakespeare with such music as that of 
Beethoven. 

After Shakespeare and Beethoven the third 
‘master-mind to influence Wagner was Schopen- 
hauer. The effect wrought by the study of the 
philosopher upon Wagner was extraordinary, 
but he was no blind follower of Schopenhauer. 
A persistent note in Wagner's work is Redemp- 


tion, and pessimism rather intensified than 
lessened the sense of the need for Redemption 
and belief in its possibility. A second note is 
Love, not Schopenhauer’s love, which, Mr. 
Harris points out, was the most powerful form 
of blind and doomed will, but love which to 
Wagner was the light which gave eyes to will 
and redeemed it from its fatal bias and curse. 
Redemption by love and self-conquest is the key- 
note of ‘‘ Parsifal.” Wagner, we are reminded, 
was the only great composer who took an active 
part in a political upheaval. Being on the 
revolutionary side, he suffered exile for a num- 
ber of years. 


THE PARSIFAL DRAMA. 


Writing in the July issue of the London Quar- 
terly Review, Mr. W. F. Lofthouse discourses 
on the Parsifal legend and the use Wagner 
made of it. Wagner studied the story in the 
great poem of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
written a hundred and fifty years before Malory. 
Though Wagner first discovered the poem in 
1845, it was not till 1882 that he completed his 
own work. Mr. Lofthouse in his article does 
not concern himself with the music of the drama, 
but he remarks it is difficult to exaggerate the 
effects of the leading motives as Wagner has 
used them in ‘ Parsifal.” By means of the 
orchestra Wagner gives us a continuous com- 
mentary—far more effective than that of a Greek 
chorus—on the action. 


J RUSSIAN OPERA. 


Tue Musical Times for July contains an 
interesting article, by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, on 
Moussorgsky and his operas. 

Moussorgsky (1839-1881) was educated for 
the army. Faced with the prospect of service in 
a country garrison, he left the army in 1859 and 
accepted a small post in a Government office. 
This proved quite as irksome as regimental life. 
After an illness in 1866, he rusticated for a vear 
or two, and it was during this period of rest 
that he found himself a creative artist. While 
still in the army he made the acquaintance of 
Dargomijsky and other Russian composers, and 
it would seem that he had some musical training 
under Balakirev, so that he was not altogether 
self-taught. 


The idea of basing a music-drama on 
Poushkin’s tragedy, ‘‘ Boris Godounov,’’ was 
suggested to Moussorgsky in 1868. When 


completed, it was rejected by the Direction of 
the Imperial Opera on the ground that it gave 
too little chance to. the soloists. More probably 
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the real reason was the democratic sentiment 
displayed in making the People the protagonist 
of the work. Very unwillingly the composer 
consented to make some changes, ‘and the opera 
was not produced till 1874. Old-fashioned people 
sulked, the pedants raged, and the critics 
foamed at the mouth. But the young genera- 
tion took ‘‘ Boris ” straight to their hearts and 
at once the work had twenty performances in 
crowded houses. 

While this controversy was raging Moussorg- 
sky was occupied on a new music-drama dealing 
with the tragic story of the Princes Khovansky. 
While ambition, coupled with remorse, is the 
moving passion of ‘‘ Boris,” ‘*‘ Khovanstchina ”’ 
lacks the tragic dominant figure, swayed by such 
universal passions as ambition, remorse, and 
paternal tenderness. The dramatic interest is 
more widely scattered than in ‘“‘ Boris.” The 
composer seems to have endeavoured to crowd 
into his work as many different types of seven- 
teenth-century Russia as possible, yet these types 
are all peculiarly national. | 


THE IMPERIAL CHOIR AND ITS 
MISSION. 

Dr. W. G. McNaucut, writing in the July 
number of the Musical Times on the visit of the 
Imperial Choir to Ghent, says if this idea of 
organising visits of the Imperial Choir to foreign 


countries is to be developed, the question of the. 


programmes to be presented will call for serious 
consideration. Is it the mission of the choir to 
help to cement the union of nations solely by 
British music? he asks. If so, he fears the 
cement will not hold. At Ghent he yearned for 
an immense uplifting and profound effect such as 
might be obtained by the performance of a Bach 
Chorale, like ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg,” or the Sanctus 
from the B minor Mass. The bond sought for 
must, he says, be created by music with a cosmo- 
politan appeal. 

The Imperial Choir of London which visited 
Ghent, with Dr. Harriss as its conductor, num- 
bered 2,000 members. There were some appre- 
hensions as to the cohesion of so large a choral 
body, but as soon as the choir had: sung the 
Belgian National Anthem and ‘‘ God Save the 
King! ’’ all fears vanished. The singers obey 
the bâton of their conductor as an organ 
responds to the finger of the organist, writes 
Dr. McNaught. At a sign from Dr. Harriss 
the 2,000 voices begin together, cease together, 
make their nuances, and vary their sonority as if 
they were but one powerful instrument. Among 
the composers figuring in the programme were 
Elgar, Parry, Sullivan, Mackenzie, Stanford, 
Coleridge Taylor, and Harriss. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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~ ART AT LIVERPOOL. 


THE July Connoisseur is a Liverpool number. 
It opens appropriately with an article by Mr. 
C. Reginald Grundy on the Walker Art Gallery. 
Generally speaking, the policy of the direc- 
torate, he says, has been to form an English 
Luxembourg, containing specimens of foreign as 


_ well as native talent, of pictures, statuary, and 


prints, and, in addition, a full representation of 
the Liverpool school of artists. About one- 
fifth of the space of the gallery contains 
examples of local talent. At present the sole 
endowment of the gallery arises from the in- 
terest of a small legacy left by the fifteenth Earl 
of Derby; the rest of the income is derived from 
the profits of the Autumn Exhibition. A few 
years ago the municipal collection was the finest 
in the provinces; it is now surpassed by those 
of Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham. 
Another article, by Mr. Joseph A. Clubb, deals 
with the Liverpool Free Public Museums—the 
Lord Derby Museum of Natural History and the 
Mayer Museum of Art, Archeology, and 
Ethnology. A special feature has been made 
of a gallery devoted to the exhibition of speci- 
mens illustrative of the history of Liverpool— 
copies of the original charters granted by King 
John, copies of old deeds, coins, medals, 
pottery, etc. The Delft-ware bowls are a fea- 
ture, many having inscriptions of a maritime 
character in reference to the trade of the port. 


f 


. CROME AND HOBBEMA. 


In the Cornhill Magazine for July Mr. E. V. 
Lucas writes on Crome and Hobbema. 

John Crome’s darling was the Dutch land- 
scape painter Hobbema. But whatever Crome 
gained from his darling—probably it was direc- 
tion and enthusiasm chiefly—he never achieved 
the indignity of being called ‘‘ The English 
Hobbema,” which, according to Dawson Tur- 
ner, would have been the height of Crome’s 
ambition. The critics fixed the label of ‘‘ The 
English Hobbema’’ on Patrick Nasmyth, and 
to-day it is clear that Crome was not the Eng- 
lish Hobbema any more than Hobbema was the 
Dutch Crome, but gloriously and eternally he 
was the English Crome. Harvey of Catton was 
a man of wealth and something of an amateur 
artist. He was also a connoisseur, and he 
allowed Crome to copy the pictures in his col- 
lection, in which was included a Hobbema. 
Born in Amsterdam in 1638, it is conjectured 
Hobbema’s first teacher was Salomon’ Ruysdael, 
uncle of the more famous Jacob. 

Very little is known of Hobbema’s life, except 
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that at thirty he married, and whatever of happi- - 


ness his union with Mrs. Hobbema may have 
brought him, it was the end for us. Various 
reasons are given for the smallness of his out- 
put and the scarcity of his work—Mrs. Hob- 
bema’s commercial instinct, which induced her 
husband to take a post under the wine customs; 
his minutely laborious method of work, and the 
small demand for his pictures. Both Hobbema 
and his wife had pauper funerals. Two cen- 
turies later a Hobbema picture fetched 8,000 
guineas at Christie’s. 


/ 


|’ THE BRIDGES OF PARIS. 


An interesting article im the Architectural 
Review for July is that by Mr. R. Randal 
Phillips on the Bridges of Paris. 

Mr. Phillips notes that in connection with 
Paris there is a tendency to envelop everything 
with a romantic interest, and that in referring 


to the bridges of Paris we cannot help recalling ‘ 


the surge of humanity which has passed across 
them. Thus the Pont Neuf, the oldest of Paris 
bridges, brings back to mind not only 
the pomp and circumstance of Church and 
State, but also those sad processions from 
the Conciergerie to the guillotine. Close 
by the Pont au Change recalls the money- 
changers and goldsmiths whose houses once 
flanked it, In comparing the bridges of London 
and Paris one has to bear in mind that the width 
of the Seine is for the most part not half that of 
the Thames. Nevertheless, no one can fail to 
recognise how admirable are the majority of 
Paris bridges. 

Taking as limits the points where the encirc- 
ling railway crosses the river, just within the 
lines of the fortifications, we find there are 
twenty-nine bridges. The Pont d’Jéna is the 
first in the west to arouse interest, yet it is not 
an effective structure. One of the newest, and 
by its sculptural adornments the most important 
of all Paris bridges, is the Pont Alexandre III. 
Engineer, architect, and sculptor have combined 
with the happiest results. It commemorates 
the Franco-Russian Alliance. The Pont de la 
Concorde has changed its name at successive 
periods. When projected it was known as the 
Pont de la Place Louis XV.; in 1786 it was 
called the Pont Louis XVI.; in 1791 it was the 
Pont de la Révolution ; in 1795 (after the Terror) 
it became the Pont de la Concorde; at the 
Restoration it was again the Pont Louis XVI.; 
and in 1830 it returned to the name it now 
bears. The Pont Royal was formerly called the 
Pont des Tuileries. 
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135 
IRISH GAELIC NATURE POETRY. 


Mr. ARTHUR PERCEVAL GRAVES contributes an 
interesting article to the Dublin Review for July 
on Irish Gaelic Poetry, which he says is 
drenched through and through with that love of 
Nature which Matthew Arnold called ‘‘ Natural 
Magic.’’ But it is a deeply personal love of 
Nature. ‘* The Gaelic bard or saint or scholar,’’ 
says Mr. Graves, ‘‘ treated woods and hills and 
sea, not so much as mere illustrators of passing 
events, as the classical writers treated them, but 
rather as companions and friends, the sharers of 
joy, soothers of sorrow.’’ Mr. Graves illustrates 
his point by a number of very charming transla- 
tions into English verse from some of the earliest 
of the Irish Nature poems. We quote Fionn’s 
MacCumhall’s ‘‘ Lay of Beltane,” or Mid- 
summer’s Day, the day on which the Baal fire 
was lit, as it is still lit on St. John’s Eve 
throughout Ireland :— 

Oh, mild May Day, in Fodla’s clime 

Of fairy colour, the laughing prime 

Of leafy summer from year to year, 

I would that Leagha were with me here 

To lie and listen down in a dell 

To Banba’s blackbird warbling well 

And her cuckoos crying with constant strain 
Welcome, welcome the bright Beltane! 

When the swallows are skimming the shore, 

And the swift steed stoops to the fountain, 
And the weak, fair bod-down grows on the moor, 

And the heath spreads her hair on the mountain, 


_ And the signs of heaven are in consternation, 


And the rushing planets such radiance pour, 
That the sea lies lulled, and the generation 
Of flowers awakes once more. 


THE following verses are the first and last of 
a poem by Mr. Thomas Moult, entitled ‘‘ The 
Heart of a Seamstress,’’ and published in the 
Englishwoman for July :— 


I'd like to rest these tiréd eyes 
On that green place where once I lay 
Deep in the grass and thought the skies 
Too.grand and blue to pass away. 
Pd like to put this needle down 
And never stitch another seam, 
And seek the place beyond the town 
Where once I dreamed. .... 
(Ah, God! my dream !) 


I'd make a bed of ferns, and lie 

Stretched where the happy sunbeams dart 
And little winds come whispering by 

And kiss these eyes (ah, God! the smart!).... 


` And maybe dreams would soothe my fret, 


And this poor body be a part 
Of that green world, and I forget 
I’d come from hell. .... 
(Ah, God! my heart!) 
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/ THE NEW LAUREATE. _ 


By a happy coincidence the July Quarterly 
Review contains an afticle on Dr. Robert Bridges 
from the pen of Mr. John Bailey. Dr. Bridges 
has never courted popularity; he has been as 
careful in avoiding fame as other men are in 
seeking it, and until his recent appointment his 
name was probably almost’ unknown to the man 
in the street. But the real test of greatness is 
the esteem in which a man is held by members 
of his own craft, and when the young poets 
dedicated their recently issued volume of 
‘‘ Georgian Poetry ” 
to Dr. Bridges, thus 
recognising in him 
the greatest living 
master of their art in 
this country, they 
clearly indicated on 
whom the laureate- 
ship should be be- 
stowed when it should 
fall vacant. That 
hope has been justi- 
fied, and Dr. Bridges’ 
appointment as . Poet 
Laureate has given 
satisfaction to all 
lovers of poetry. He 
is the most scholarly 
of English poets, and 
all through his work 
runs a passionate love 
of England, a cherish- 
ing and honouring of 
all that is best in the 
character and tradi- 
tions of the English 
people. 

Mr. Bailey divides 
Dr. Bridges’ work 
into three categories; 
the plays and masks, 
the metrical experi- l 
ments and the lyrics, and thinks his ultimate 
fame will undoubtedly rest almost entirely on 
the lyrics. ‘‘ The plays of Dr. Bridges are the 
plays of a scholarly dilettante, accomplished and 
graceful, with all sorts of interesting things in 
them, especially to scholars, but not great 
dramas.’’ His experiments in metre, too, 
scholarly as they are, have perhaps more a 
technical than a poetic interest. It is in the 
lyrics, unquestionably, that the poet’s vital and 
permanent poetic achievement is to be sought. 
What is this achievement? Mr. Bailey answers: 

It does not include any single poem of the first 
magnitude. He has done nothing which can be 
brought into comparison either for quantity or for 
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quality with the principal works of the great nine- 
teenth century poets. ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Adonais,” the 


Immortality Ode, the great parts of ‘“ The Prelude ” 


and “ The Excursion,” he never climbs to such alti- 
tudes as these; nor can he remain so long on the 
highest points to which he does attain. No sane 
admiration of this work will deny that it is that of a 
minor poet. But within these limits it may be said 
to be both fairly abundant and almost invariably of 
fine quality. 

For the most part his lyrics breathe a serenity 
of tone beautifully in accord with the quiet Eng- 
lish fields and lanes 
which he loves. His 
Nature poems unite a 
sincerity and fresh- 
ness with a rare 
delicacy of phrase 
and deep musical feel- 
ing. We quote, for 
instance, his lovely 
little poem on the sea 
poppy :— l 
A poppy grows upon the 

shore, 

Burst her twin cup 

in summer late; l 
Her leaves are glaucous- - 
green and hoar, 

Her petals yellow, 

delicate. 


Oft to her cpusins turns 
her thought, 
In wonder if they care 
that she 
Is fed with epray for 
dew, and caught 
By every gale that 
sweeps the sea. 


She has no lovers like 

the red, 

That dances with the 

noble corn : 

Her blossoms ‘on the 
` waves are shed, 
Where she stands shivering and forlorn. 

Or, again, take the last stanza of ‘‘ Night- 
ingales,’’ perhaps the most beautiful of all his 
lyrics. l 
Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men l 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret; and then, 

As night is withdrawn 

From these sweet-springing meads and bursting 
boughs of May, 

Dream, while the: innumerable choir of day 

Welcome the dawn. 

But Mr. Bridges can strike a virile note, as 
is shown in the following poem, which has in it, 
to quote Mr. Bailey’s words, ‘‘ a virility of soul, 
a Roman manliness; simplicity and strength” :— 
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Gird on thy sword,.O man, thy strength endue, 
In fair desire thine earth-born joy renew. 

Live thou thy life. beneath the making sun 

Till Beauty, Truth and Love in thee are one. 


Thro’ thousand ages hath thy childhood run: 
On timeless ruin hath thy glory been: 

From the forgotten night of love’s fordone 
Thou risest in the dawn of hopes unseen. 


Higher and higher shall thy thoughts aspire, 

Unto the stars of heaven, and pass away, 

And earth renew the buds of thy desire 

In fleeting blooms of 
everlasting day. 


Thy work with beauty 
crown, thy life with 
love : 

Thy mind with truth 
uplift to God above : 

For Whom ll is, 
from Whom was 
all begun, 

In Whom all Beauty, 
Truth and Love 
are one. 


/A MODERN 
~ MYSTIC. 


In the Quarterly 
Renew S. G. Dunn | 
pays umstinted praise 
to Rabindranath 
Tagore, whose 
volume of verse 
“Gitdanjali,’”’ or 
“ Song-offering,’’ is 
making friends for 
the Bengali poet in 
all lands. Mr. Dunn 
says :— 

It is indeed a memor- 
able achievement for one 
whose native language 
is Bengali tò attain, as the author has attained, an 
English style which combines at once the feminine 
grace of poetry with the virile power of prose. For 
some generations an education in English litera- 
ture has been given to the natives of India... . 


But those who are discouraged by the poor results, 
as they appear to them, of our English education 
in India may take some comfort from this book; 
and those who have trusted that, from the contact 
of the East and West in matters intellectual, some 
new thing of worth and beauty would arise may see 
here some justification of their hope. ... 


Surely, if it is the mark of a great poet that he 
should speak with a language all his own, appealing 
to the men of his own land by the familiarity of the 
images he uses, and to the men of every land by the 


Rabindranath Tagore. 
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indubitable truth and beauty of what he says, it is 
no crude enthusiasm to call Tagore a great poet. 


Basanta Koomar Roy, in the Open Court, 
gives an interesting account of the poet’s up- 
bringing by his father, of whom the writer 
says :— . 

Debendranath Tagore, the father of the poet, was 
not a Maharaja (great king). He did not care to be 
decorated that way. Instead he was decorated by 
the people with the title of Maharsi (great sage). He- 


-was one of India’s greatest spiritual leaders and 


intellectual giants. 
His godliness was 


contagious. .. - 


It was in such a 
family—a family that 
combined culture with 
wealth and leisure— 
that Rabindranath first 
saw the light of day. It 
is said that born poets 
are generally handsome. 
Rabindranath was no 
exception to the general 
rule. He has long been 
famous in India both 
for his poetry and 
beauty. Indeed, his 
youthful portraits bear 
a striking resemblance 
to the best pictures of 
the Poet of Galilee, who 
wrote not a single verse, 
but Who hallowed the 
world with the majestic 
poetry of His life and 
sayings. The Hindu 
poet’s flowing hair; his 
broad, unfurrowed fore- 
head; his bright, black, 
magnetic eyes, chiselled 
nose, firm but gentle 
chin, delicate, sensitive , 
hands; his sweet voice, 
pleasant smile, keen 
sense of humour, and 
his innate refinement, 
make him a man of rare and charming personality. 
To look at him is to notice the true embodiment of 
the artist. 


THE Church Missionary Review for August 
contains a variety of interesting articles dealing 
with mission work in many quarters of the globe. 
The editorial notes are, as usual, informative 
and well written. It is satisfactory to learn that 
Sir John Kennaway, after twenty-six years’ close 
identification with the C.M.S., has just become 
President. ‘‘ Extracts from the Journal of 
Bishop Whitehead in the Punjab ’’ make capital 
reading. 
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“GOOD STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


KiNG GEORGE, we are told in Everyone’s Story 
Magazine; knows his real London better than 
most of us. He has been everywhere and seen 
everything without betraying his rank. Like 
his sister, the present Queen of Norway, he 
‘greatly liked the old-fashioned horse "bus, and 
knew and patronised every route. He himself 
has recounted one of his adventures :— 

Seated immediately behind the driver, he heard 
the fatter say to a troublesome horse: ‘‘ Come up, 
yer Royal. ’Ighness, come up.” 

“ Why do you give him that name? ” asked the 
unknown prince. 

“ Well, y’see, guv’nor,’? answered Jehu, “that 
"oss Is so ’aughty and lazy and good for nothing, that 
I-—well, I just calls ’im ’Is Royal ’Ighness—there 
ain’t nothin’ else for it.” 


Sir Henry Lucy gives a pleasant sketch of 
Fanny Burney.’s early married life at Norbury 
Park in the August Cornhill. M. D’Arblay was 
a relentless, if ineffective gardener, and the 
young couple’s trials make entertaining 
reading :— . 

M. D’Arblay devoted many days’ toil, from morn 
till eve, to planting strawberries round the garden 
hedge. When he learned that the plants would not 
bear fruit the first year, he realised the fact that his 
tenancy would terminate before that time. 

Nothing daunted him. His prevailing passion was 
for transplanting. l 

“ Everything we possess,” his wife wrote, “ he 
moves from one end of the garden to the other, to 
produce better effects.: Roses take the place of 
jessamines, jessamines of honeysuckles, and honey- 
suckles of lilacs, till they have all danced round as 
far as space allows. Whether the effect may not be 
a general mortality, Summer only can determine.” 

There was a silver lining even to this cloud. Fora 
whole weck the indomitable D’Arblay day by day 
triumphantly marched in with a cabbage under each 
arm. ‘‘ Oh, you’ve no idea how sweet they tasted,” 
the entranced wife wrote to her doubting father. 
“ We agreed they had a freshness and a goût we had 
never met with before.” Bliss was short-lived. 
Towards the end of the week the cabbages began 
to pall on the palate. The devotees were even con- 
strained to admit that, like the buds hymned by 
Cowper, they had ‘‘ a bitter taste.” On mentioning 
this to a neighbour, it was pointed out that for some- 
thing like ten days the cabbages had been running 
tc seed. 

There came a time when, owing to a regrettable 
incident, the land had rest for many days. To- 


' beautiful landscape outside. 


wards noon, after a morning of furious transplant- 
ing, D’Arblay caught sight of a bucket of cold water 
standing by the pump. He straightway plunged 
his heated head in it, the shock bringing on a dan- 
gerous illness that confined him to his room for . 
some weeks. Taking his first walk abroad after 
convalescence, he observed a bed in the garden 
bristling with weeds of exceptional rankness. Ciel! 
Thus was advantage taken of his temporary with- 
drawal from the scene of his labours. Throwing off 
his coat he picked up a spade, and in less than an 
hour he had levelled the forest of weeds. Mention- 


` ing the feat with shy pride to a neighbour who also 


had a garden, he learned that he had dug up the 
only bed of asparagus. 


Some interesting incidents concerning Henry 
Clay Trumbull, the famous editor of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Times, are given in the 
Sunday at Home for July :-— 


Trumbull had the gift of incisive speech, and 
knew it. ‘‘ Oil has its uses,’? he said once to a 
neighbour. “ Some people use one kind, some 
another, in getting on with other folks.” And then, 
half-ruefully, ‘‘ I generally use oil of vitriol.” 

When he was a chaplain in the Army, a soldier - 
was expressing some -half-seditious opinions, and 
his fellows were laughing at him. 

“ Well,” said he to Chaplain Trumbull, who was 
passing by, “ I suppose a soldier’s got a right to 
hold his own opinions, chaplain, hasn’t he? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” the chaplain answered, ‘‘ if he’ll take 
care and hold ‘em, and not always be slinging them 
around carelessly before others.” 


f 

In the Century Magazine for August Mr. 
A. C. Benson tells an interesting story of Words- 
worth, who went to call on Miss Harriet Mar- 
tineau at Ambleside, in the house which she had 
built and laid out. There was a gathering of 
neighbours present, and Wordsworth stood for 
a long time at the window contemplating the 
Then he turned to 
the party and said, ‘‘ Miss Martineau, I con- 
gratulate you upon your beautiful little domain. 
The views are wonderful, and it will turn out to 
be the wisest thing you ever did in your life.” 
He paused for a moment, and the guests 
expected some comment on the uplifting effect 
of communion with Nature; but Wordsworth, 
with a fine gesture, continued, ‘‘ Your property 
will certainly be trebled in value within the next 
ten years! ” 
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The following short notices supplement the criticisms of special contributions arranged 


/ 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


“ A Hotipay Among the Servians.’’ Under 
this title G. M. Trevelyan gives aghatty descrip- 
tion of a re- 
cent tour 
through the 
Balkans 
“after the 
war,” but 
necessarily 
tragedy was 
not far behind 
the steps of 
the tourists, 
and Mr. Tre- 
velyan feel- 
ingly re- 
cords :— 

The peasant- 
soldiers who 
waited on us in 
camp, or es- 
corted us en 
route with such 
considerate and 
eager service, 
yet with the 

| frank equality 
of the yeoman freeholder—such men by the thousand 
are y being blown and hacked to pieces on those 


LE. H. Mills. 
Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, D.D. 
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bare, grey, limestone mountains, far from all help or 
ge, in battles that no man will cecord, 
dying cheerfully in the hope that they may destroy 
an equal number of equally good men fetched up 
from Bulgarian farmsteads, that so the perils of 


“ arbitration ” may be avoided by both nations! . 


Such a war is indeed the bankruptcy of reason and 
“the grave of all good.” Swift said the last word 
on war, and for once was not too bitter. 


Writing on ‘‘ National Defence and Volun- 
tary Service,’’ Colonel Horsley points out the 
disturbance to business men which would be 
caused by any compulsory service scheme, and 
is of opinion that the Territorial Force is ade- 
quate for the defensive needs of the country. 

Sir Sydney Lee commences the first chapterg 
of an illuminating dissertation on ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and Public Affairs,’’ which will serve to add to 
the pleasures of the Shakespearean student. 

The condition of Rhodesia is discussed by 
R. C. Hawkin, and he does well to point out 
that the exclusive policy of the Chartered Com- 


under the preceding section, “Leading Articles in the Reviews.” 


pany is in no small manner responsible for the 
limited white population, and we have no doubt 
that a more liberal policy would be appreciaetd 
by the existing settlers. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay’s article on ‘‘ The Mys- 
teries and E 
St. Paul’’ is 
well worth 
read ing, 
but does 
not lend 
itself to a 
three - line 
criticism. 

“T he 
Jury Sys- 
tem” is 
not perfect, 
but for 
that reason 
it is not 
likely to be 
altered, for 


even the 

Depart- 

mental 

C ommittee _ | 
recently: Photo dy) (W. H. Davis. 
ap one] Mr. G. P. Gooch. Ahehe : : 
could not e dlse of MO Jaa ae ot 
present an agreed report. ‘These matters are 


dealt with by Ellis W. Davies, who comments 
upon the Committee’s findings. i 

Constance Cochrane writes to the point on 
‘“ Rural Housing and State Grants.” There is 
an insane insistence by politicians for still fur- 
ther Parliamentary interference, but, as the 
writer says: ‘‘ At the present moment the need 
is not for further legislation, but for wise and 
capable administration of the existing laws.” 

Some London Librarians contribute sugges- 
tions as to the improvement of ‘‘ Our Public 
Libraries °”; and Dr. Dillon finds plenty of 
material for his monthly excursion into the 
troubled realm of Foreign Affairs. l 

We are pleased to present our readers with 
portraits of Dr. Scott Lidgett and Mr. G. P. 
Gooch, the Co-Editors of the Contemporary, 
whose literary efforts have done so much to 
advance progressive ideals towards practical 
realisation. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Tne altered attitude of Indian officialdom is 
plainly reflected in the article on ‘‘ The Civil 
Service of India,’’ by Sir William Lee-Warner, 
whose experience as a member of the Council of 
India gives his opinions special weight. The 
problem of satisfying the conflicting claims of 
two totally dissimilar classes of candidates is not 
to be solved by a common education test, and 
the suggestions submitted by Sir William take 
all the special circumstances of the case into 
consideration and are a reasonable basis for a 
working agreement. 

Major Murray returns to the discussion of 
‘‘ The Deflection of our Export Trade in Time 
of War,” and proves the necessity of some pre- 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


` THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


‘“ THe Session of 1913’’ is reviewed by 
“Auditor Tantum,” who abates something of 
his rigorous attack on the Government to pay a 
pleasing tribute to the memory of George Wynd- 
ham and Alfred Lyttelton. 

In his article, ‘‘ The Avenging of Sir Robert 


' Peel,” Arthur A. Baumann recalls the circum- 


stances in which Disraeli and his ‘‘ Tariffites ”’ 
compelled Peel’s resignation, and compares the 
action of the Hon. George Peel (Sir Robert’s 
grandson), wha ‘‘ has waited until Mr. Balfour 
was pulled down by others to: execute a dance 
upon his prostrate body ’’; seriously, we do not 
think the public cares much about the antics of 
the Hon. George. 


“ Varne Light ” is concerned with ‘‘ Our Too. 
Domestic Navy.” He says: ‘‘ In order to pro- / 
vide a cure for the disease which threatens the / 
soul of the British Navy—too much domesticity, | 
which is enervating and softening—our foreign ` 
squadrons ought to be increased, and the squad- ; 
rons in home waters, in rotation, should cruise . 
periodically in distant seas, in accordance with . 
the policy of the Admiralty nine or ten years 


concerted action whereby the chief dangers to 
the nation may be mjnimised. We should be glad 
to hear that his committees have got to work in 
this essential matter of Imperial Trade Defence. 

‘“ Land Reform and the Chancellor ’’ is, as 
Sir Gilbert Parker would admit, special pleading 
on the usual party lines, for the practical solution 
of the land difficulty rests even more with His 


Majesty’s Opposition than with any programme 


of reform the Liberal Party may think desirable 
to introduce, for the great landlords could 
initiate their plan to-day if they mean business. 

W. S. Lilly discusses the arguments advanced 
to support the claim for ‘‘ One Man One Vote.’’ 
As the principle is practically admitted by both 
parties it seems almost beating the air to con- 
front the fact with even the best logic, but Mr. 
Lilly has the courage of his convictions and 
asserts, ‘‘ It is a duty to protest against those 
who decree injustice by a law.”’ 

Bishop Frodsham sets forth the conditions of 
‘Tropical Australia ’’ with scientific precision, 
and gives many interesting details of the climatic 
and other influences which mark the settlement 
of the Northern Territory as a great colonising 
experiment which is worth trying. ‘‘ It must be 
tried with a will, and—far stranger things have 
happened.’’ 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Whip and the Brush ” 
Mrs. Stirling contributes a fascinating paper on 
the life work of John Frederick Herring, who 
started in life on the bottommost rung and com- 
bined the varied duties of coachman with those 
of a painter. The patronage of his life-long 
friend, Charles Stanhope, is pleasantly woven 
into the picture. 

The Rev. Henry W. Clark, in his article on 
‘“ Religion and Socialism,” admits that “a 
revolution is needed, indeed—but a religious 
revolution first and foremost.’’ This is good 
hearing and we await the signs and portents of 
such necessary upheaval—but when is it due? 

The number is full of good things. 


f 


ago, which has unfortunately been abandoned. ”’ 
Is it possible to please everybody ? 

The Editor prints an address on “‘ Poetry: 
and Women Poets as Artists,” delivered by 


Margaret L. Woods at the Women Writers’, 


Dinner, and we should have liked the address 
amplified to a fuller consideration of woman's 
contribution to poetry than is covered by treat- 
ing her merely as an “‘ artist in form.” 

J. M. Kennedy’s article on ‘‘ Conservatives 
and the Land ” is rather disappointing, for he 
gives no kind of hope that there is any real 
prospect of an adequate land policy emanating 
from the party who have claimed for genera- 
tions to be ‘‘ the farmer’s friend.” 

In a consideration of ‘‘ George Meredith’s 
Letters ”’ 
humour, and suggests that the great charm of 


the letters is rather ‘‘ their personal revelationsy 


of his life, his joys and his sorrows; his views 

on men and books, and his love of Nature.’’ - 
Charles Dawbarn is interesting in his excur- 

sion into French politics. He says: ‘‘ Alas! 


politics and patriotism play a strange, distract- | 


ing game of chassé croisé in France. We have 
proof of it in such movements as the Boy Scouts, 
which is attacked by Catholic organs because, 


1ey say, itis English, and inspired by the Free- 
y say g p y 5 


masons.” !!! 

The work of that eminent sculptor, Emile- 
Antoine Bourdelle, is the subject of a paper by 
Frederick Lawton, who gives in some detail an 
account of the artist’s work in decorating the 
façade of the Champs Elysées Theatre. 


S. M. Ellis notes the absence of . 
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| J THE DIAL. 

THERE is no monthly which comes before the 
Editor which shows more concern for the things 
that really count than this excellent little maga- 
zine. It has a serious purpose, and its mission 
is to conserve all that is best in the home and 


religious life of the nation; and while it is | 


devoted to the particular interests of Church- 
women, it is animated throughout with a true 
catholic spirit of charity, which renders it of 
service to all men and women. 
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f From a Woodcut by Bernard Sleigh in “The Dial." 


We have much pleasure in reproducing in 
miniature the beautiful woodcut by Mr. Bernard 
Sleigh which appears as the frontispiece of the 
August issue of The Dial, and it will serve as a 
reminder of the great artistic: loss suffered 
through the wholesale introduction of the 
cheaper photographic processes of reproducing 
` magazine illustrations. We add the legend of 
“ The King’s Lesson,” by ‘‘ H.E.P.,’’ which is 
the subject of Mr. Bernard Sleigh’s art :— 

Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, being told 
that his peasants were ill-fed and overworked, called 
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together his great lords and courtiers and led them to 
the vineyards. There they did off their fine cloaks 
and silken doublets, and the king laid down his 
sceptre, sword, and crown, and laid his hand to the 
plough, and the nobles followed. 

All through the heat of the day, from morning 
until sundown, they toiled, to learn by the sweat of 
their brows that the tale was bitterly true. 

And so it is only by putting ourselves in other 
people’s places, however difficult it is to do it, that 
we can really learn to feel for the poor and suffer- 
ing, and to do all we can for those who are in need. 


V THE LADY’S REALM. 


Tue August number of the Lady’s Realm 
contains an article on the Record Office, whose 
treasures form an almost unbroken chain of 
evidence of the political, constitutional, financial, 
and social -history of England for a period of 
eight centuries. Their present home was only 
begun in 1851; before that the Records were 
scattered all over London. In their infancy they 
travelled about in waggons with the King. 
Then they were stowed away in chests and 
various other places for safety. The Record 
Office was completed in 1900, and now the 
papers are all kept there in calendar order. 
Some are in huge sheets, others are quite small 
documents, and some are in rolls and kept in 
small pipes. Mrs. C. C. Stopes has been study- 
ing these records. for twenty-five years past. 
She is especially interested in the Shakespearean 
period, of which she is a recognised authority. 


fs | 
~ BAILY’S MAGAZINE. 


Tue ‘August number of Baily’s Magazine 
leads off with a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Walter Raphael, who was in the football team 
at Harrow, where he also played cricket. Mr. 
Frank Bonnett writes upon ‘‘ The Grouse Shoot- 
ing Outlook.” The diverse uses to which ‘‘ The 
Ubiquitous Pony ” can be put is the subject of 
an article by ‘‘ Sprinter.” Mr. Arthur Sharp 
writes about ‘‘ The Fly Fisher and Coarse Fish. ” 
Mr. R. C. Lyle asks when is a sportsman too 
old? The modern success of J. H. Taylor, J. T. 
Hearne, G. H. Hirst, T. Hayward, and C. E. 
de Trafford prompt this article. Mr. H. C. Tate 
tells how to make a first-class wicket. The 
natural habits of the pheasant are considered by 
A. R. Horwood, whose article is ably illustrated. 
This is an article of great interest to the 
naturalist sportsman. A variety of other excel- 
lent articles make_up a very interesting number. 
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~ THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


RICHARD is almost ‘‘ himself again,” and we, 
at least, are pleased to find The National 
Review assuming the appearance of a magazine 
devoted to the varied interests of the world in 
general. The editor is somewhat obsessed with 
the powers and parts of government in general 
and the privileges of Cabinet Ministers in par- 
ticular, but really these are not very vital to the 
world’s happiness. 

Mr. Maxse must be complimented on the 
goodly array of. contributors, who deal with an 
interesting’ series of topics. Lovat Fraser is 
most readable in his article, ‘‘ The Future of 
Turkey in Asia ’’; Austin Dobson is as inform- 
ing as ever in his paper, ‘‘ A Literary Pointer ’’; 
E. Bruce Mitford recounts the phases of ‘‘ Con- 
stitutionalism in Japan ’’; and the Editorial and 
Colonial Notes make up a number not lacking in 
emphasis. | 


J THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


** QUALITY not quantity ’’ is the mark of this 
review; both verse and prose maintain the 
highest level of interest, purpose and style. We 
welcome the outspoken advocacy of Anatole 
France for world-peace, which we quote in an- 
other place, and trust the Editor can secure the 
co-operation of other publicists in the all-neces- 
sary work of inducing sanity in our midst. 

Joseph Conrad is represented by a one-act 
play, ‘‘ One Day More,” a typical fragment 
from life’s stained pages. 

The piéce de résistance is Ivan Turguenev’s 
‘In Front of the Guillotine ’’ (translated with 
exact particularity by Margaret Gough). The 
artist takes some twelve short chapters in which 
to describe the incidents of what we should call 
‘“ a hanging.” Many a reporter would fail to 
sustain interest through the length and breadth 
of a newspaper column, and yet there is here 


not the slightest breath of journalese impres- 


sion, and the photographie effect is startling. 

‘“Anastasio Lucena” is a characteristic 
sketch by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 

Edward Storer’s ‘‘ Fables and Epigrams ”’ are 
pleasing additions to our scanty collection of 
aphorisms. 

‘“The Further Side of Silence ” is a short 
story by Sir Hugh Clifford, whose use of primi- 
tive colouring is most effective. 

The Editor deals with ‘‘ The Poetry of 
Francis Thompson ” in somewhat iconoclastic 
mood, but, then, someone has to tell the truth, 
and his criticism is well founded; the scant lines 
of praise are meagre. The modern man will 
agree with Mr. Harrison’s verdict that Thomp- 
son's poetry ‘‘ lacks blood, which is the lubricant 


gifted operator. 
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of the heart. It’s soul is epicene. .. . If a 
cathedral labelis needed, he may more accurately 
be classified as the poet of the gargoyle.” 

“ Money ”' is an amusing series of reflections 
by G. S. Street which we fear will be appreciated 
by many. 

‘“ Men and Morals,” by ‘‘ A Father,” is strong 
meat, but Honesty, like Truth, may be excused 
excessive cloaking or it may pass for its some- 
time twin Hypocrisy. 


i THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


Ir is the turn of this periodical to act as host 
to Lord Roberts in his campaign on behalf of 
the National Service League; we admire the 
veteran’s persistency and his soldier-like brevity. 

In his article, ‘‘ The Celt in Europe,” the 
Hon. R. Erskine seems to pursue the mirage of 
a united Celtic community, but at best it is a 
sentimental mission and there is so much work 
nearer to hand. 

The Dean of Manchester repeats the old 
advice as to the value of a trip round the world 
to the youth of the nation and suggests foreign 
travel as ‘‘ The True Holiday,” which will teach 
us a true Imperialism and give ‘‘lessons of- 
equality, of progress, of the unity of the whole 
human race.” ; 

Pierse Loftus is somewhat apprehensive of 
the present trend of politics and suggests that 
the only way to preserve our Monarchical system 
is to establish the Referendum as a safeguard 
against the impending perils of a Republic. We 
are glad to think that Mr. Loftus is unduly 
alarmed, for the majority of British Radicals, 
and even the simon-pure Socialist, prefers all the 
apparent inconsistencies of hereditary rule to the 
unchecked sway of the plutocrat. 

There follows an ingenious paper on ‘‘ Home 
Rule and English Conservatism ’’ by Louis J. 
Walsh, who suggests that from the standpoint 
of Unionist party advantage the establishment 
of a Parliament in Ireland will develop the 
instinctive Conservatism in that country and 
react with marked gain to that party in Eng- 
land. 

Helen Hamilton, who writes on ‘‘ Bone-setting 
or Cutting,’’ makes a strong plea for Mr. 
Barker’s recognition by the medical faculty, and 
testifies to her own cure at the hands of this 
The poetry section includes 
work well up to the high standard of this review. 
Professor Geddes is particularly happy in his | 
paper on “The Homes of Burns,” which will ~ 
be read by all lovers of the peasant-poet. 

The Editor advocates a reformed ‘‘ House of 
Lords,’ which, being representative, should 
have ‘‘ as much of a say with regard to money 
Bills as the House of Commons. ”’ 
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oo WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


AUSTIN CHESTER, in the opening pages of the 
Windsor for August, deals with ‘‘ The Art of 
Sir John E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., of whom it 
is said he ‘‘came of ancestors originally from Nor- 
mandy, who established themselves some time in 
the tenth century in the Island of Jersey. At St. 
Helier’s John Everett Millais passed his earliest 
years, but the actual place of his birth, in 1829, 
was Southampton.” The article is beautifully 
illustrated with seventeen pictures from the brush 
of the celebrated artist. There is an article 
on ‘‘ Famous Pianists,’ by G. R. Fanshawe, 
and this is embellished with many portraits of 
world-known pianists. S. L. Bensusan writes 
entertainingly on ‘‘ The Wordsworth Country,’’ 
and his article is capitally illustrated. Cricket 
is discussed by J. E. Raphael, and there is also 
a variety of other articles suitable for holiday 
reading. 


J THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


THe August Century Magazine is a holiday 
number, and fiction, of course, predominates, 
but, in addition, there is no lack of interesting 
articles. Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn writes appre- 
ciatively of that preat Frenchman, Romain Rol- 
land, author of ‘“' Jean Christophe.” He says: 

Romain Rolland, at forty-seven, has proved him- 
self a man of great heart and of pure conscience, 
one of the heroic beings ‘‘ forged upon the anvil of 
physical and moral suffering,” who dares “to look 
anguish in the face and venerate it”; one of the 
choice spirits who, seeing the world as it is, still 
loves it. 

Mr. Robert Hichens, in continuation of his 
papers on “‘ Skirting the Balkan Peninsula,” 
arrives at Stamboul, the city of mosques and 
colour, a subject after his own heart; and Mr. 
A. C. Benson has some pregnant things to say 
on British Uncommunicativeness. He is in 
agreement with an American friend of his, who, 
commenting upon the social usages of England, 
said to him :— 

What is so disconcerting to many of us Americans 
in England is the appalling capacity for silence on 
social occasions which characterises so many of your 
solid men. We in America think that if we are 


‘invited to a festivity of any kind, we are bound to 


contribute all we can in the way of geniality, to pay, 
so to speak, for the hospitality extended to us; but 
many Englishmen seem to think that they are invited 
to a festivity to be looked at, and that they have no 
sort of duty to talk unless they feel disposed. 


Tue Japan Magazine for July is a very good 
issue. The opening article gives an account of 
‘ʻ‘ Japan’s Relations with Brazil.” 
among Leading Articles an extract, together 
with an illustration, from a paper entitled 
“ How Japan Will Win.” 


We give. 
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‘' THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THe battles of ‘‘ The Peninsular War ” are 
fought and re-fought with renewed energy by 
the strategist who regards war as a game of 
chess, and Mr. Atkinson’s article covers the 
ground once more. 

Elizabeth S. Haldane contributes an apprecia- 
tion of Descartes. Sport interests wherever 
found and Anthony Buxton writes with 
enthusiasm on ‘‘ Dry-Fly F ishing for Sea 
Trout. ” 
ı W.. L. Courtney reviews present tendencies in 
the department of '‘“‘ Dramatic Construction ” 
and argues for a new technique, taking by way 
of examplar Tchekhof— 


because Tchekhof is full of a delicate artistry, and 
because he conscientiously set himself to write, not 
the conventional dramas which were likely to win 
immediate success with his public, but those more 
intricate studies of human life and human nature, 
which reveal the tragi-comedy of the world. 


In her article on ‘‘ Modern Feminism and Sex- 
Antagonism ’’ Ethel Colquhoun passes in review 
the work of many authors who have attempted 
various solutions of the ‘‘ Woman Problem.” 
The writer is on safe ground when she says :—- 


Undoubtedly a great deal of modern woman's \ 
dissatisfaction with life is due to the fact that she | 
has at once fewer duties and responsibilities and more j 
power and licence than are truly normal. Her: 
energy runs to waste. Modern social conditions, ` 
moreover, imposing a heavy economic burden on 
man, re-act unfavourably on woman, who, curiously « 
enough, is inclined under conditions of luxury to 
shirk even her sexual duties. 


The writer on ‘‘ London University Reform ” 
emphasises the importance of the report of the 
Royal Commission and all friends of education 
will agree that ‘‘ efforts may before long be 
made to translate it, or at least separable sec- 
tions of it, into action.” 

The author of the paper on “ Eastern Prob- 
lems ’’ gives the reader a very good idea of. 
the confusion which exists in the Near East; in 
the case of Persia British interests seem to have 
been sacrificed to the conditions of Indian 
defence, but the railways will alter much, “ In 
the civilising effect of these coming railways lies 
the last hope of the Persian people. ”’ 

a 

The International Theosophical Chronicle is 
devoted largely to the Peace Congress just con- 
cluded at Visingso. It contains also a ve 
interesting article entitled ‘ The Eternal 
‘ Now,’’’ by “R. M.”—so elusive, so difficult 
to grasp, “‘ the endless end of things that eter- 
nally begin.” It is intuition that alone can see 
clearly the meaning of this eternal riddle. This 


number gives, an intéresting picture of 
Christopher Columbus. 
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~“ THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE anonymous writer who deals with 
‘* National Insurance and National Character ”’ 
is moved to criticise the tendency of State inter- 
ference as lowering the independence of the 
individual; the subject bristles with difficulties, 
which are considered without undue bias. 

In his article on ‘‘ The Influence of Trade 
Unions on Wages’’ A. A. Mitchell traverses 
the position taken up by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, 
and, adhering to the lines of rigid political 
economy, manages to ignore much of the human 
element, which, however illogical in its expres- 
sion, is the determining factor. 

The Earl of Cromer contributes an essay on 
‘* Translation and Paraphrase,’’ in which he 
rightly contends for the full freedom of para- 
phrase in translation. 

Undue stress has been laid in some quarters 
on the direct influence of ‘‘Greek Prose 
Romances ” on later fiction, and we agree with 
R. E. Protherp that ‘‘ the romantic literature of 
the Middle Ages was an independent growth,” 
and, further, that ‘‘ before the close of the 
seventeenth century Greek prose fiction had 
become, what it has ever since remained, an 
antiquarian interest instead of a living literary 
influence. ”’ 

Una A. Taylor contributes a suggestive survey 
of ‘‘The Short Story in France ’’ during the 
past century. 


! THE DUBLIN REVIEW.’ 


PROFESSOR PHILLIMORE reveals more than an 
academical interest in his article ‘‘ Blessed 
Thomas More and the Arrest of Humanism in 
England.’’ Dealing with the Reformation the 
writer, in an aside, says: ‘f Perhaps some of us 
may live to see that it 1s not only when concen- 
trated in ecclesiastical hands that great accumu- 
lation of wealth invites redistribution.” The 
Professor regards Thomas More as ‘‘our first 
Humanist; the second ts John on born a 
hundred years out of due time.’ 

Educationists will appreciate Dr. 
“ Science and Philosophy at Louvain.” The 
title fully explains the writer’s motif, for he 
regards the special feature of the teaching at 
this renowned Roman Catholic university to be 
‘the inclusion of physical and biological studies 
within the pale of the philosophic studies ’’ and 
prophesies that ‘‘ the school of Louvain may yet 
take a prominent pjace in the march of Euro- 
pean thought.” 


Vance’s 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Editor undertakes the criticism of ‘‘ Some 
Oxford Essays,’’ and sets forth the claim of the 
Roman Church with a balance of argument and 
conviction which are far more effective than a 
repetition of the hackneyed weapons of dogmatic 
warfare. The issue in substance lies between 
the uncertainties of individual expression and 
the reliance on the assumptions of a corporate 
church, and the victory may yet be with the 
historic church if not obscured by ‘‘ the tatters 
of a surviving conventional Christianity.” 

Francis McCullagh regards the result of ‘‘ The 
Belgian Strike’’ as a defeat for the Socialists. 
Plural voting has not been abolished, and even 
if it is the writer thinks that the Catholic party 
will suffer less than either the Liberal or 
Socialist, and, ‘‘ if the worst comes to the worst, 
the Catholics will have it in their power to play 
a winning card by giving the vote to women.’’ 
This suggests the domination of the confes- 
sional-box over the ballot-box ! 


/ 
“BEDROCK. 


THE editor has contrived to afford some 
humorous reading by printing some ill-sustained 
criticisms by ‘‘ The Hermit of Prague ’’.on 
‘“The Head-master of Eton and the New 
Mysticism.’’ The writer’s concern is apparently 
moved on behalf of ‘‘ The paterfamilias with a 
son at Eton,’’ who, we dare say, is not likely to 
bother himself with any such matters. Canon 
Lyttelton is permitted to add that ‘‘ There is 
nothing to reply to.” l 

Professor Punnett contributes a lengthy 
article on “‘ Mendelism,; Mutation and Mimicry 
and concludes that *“ there is strong evidence for 
supposing evolution to have proceeded by ` 
definite mutational changes.” 

Hugh S. Elliott takes up the cudgels on behalf 
of ‘‘ Scientific Materialism ’’ and replies to Dr. 
McDougall’s onslaught with further attacks on 
“ Vitalism °’ as a possible explanation of the 
mysteries of the laws of life. 

‘< A Business Man ” 
Truth About Telepathy,” and explains the cir-, 
cumstances under which he offers £1,000 for 
‘“ satisfactory proofs of so-called thought- 
transference ’’; so far he does not appear to have 
had occasion to hand over his cheque. 

Sir Bryan Donkin writes in support of the 
Mental Deficiency Bill and replies to its critics. 

“©The Nebular Hypothesis and its Develop- 
ments,” by Professor Turner, and ‘‘ Modern 
Science and Modern Rhetoric,’’ by G. Archdale 
Reid, are included _in this very interesting issue. 


is anxious for ‘‘ The 


" 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
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v THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


| THEOSOPHIST MAGAZINES. 


Tue Theosophist for July contains an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ The Ritual of Play,” by Claude 
Bragdon, in which he shows how toys and 
games are really symbols in the life of a child, 
and gives a most delightful interpretation of 
children’s games, which, he says, is only sug- 
gestive—for the symbols may be interpreted in 
many different ways. Although perhaps it 
might be difficult to carry out the ideas in 
exactly the way he suggests without making 
games and toys tedious to the child, still parents 
and teachers might find much in the article to 
interest and suggest. In the ‘‘ Watch Tower ” 
Mrs. Besant comments on the fact that, despite 
the troublous times the Theosophical Society is 
going through in India at present, the steady 
inflow of new members has been in no way 
affected; that, with the help of the Theosophical 
Educational Trust, they have opened, and are 
opening, many schools and colleges, and that 
before the new year they will be in full swing of 
work. James H. Cousins concludes his articles 


on ‘‘ The Bases of Theosophy ’’ with a paper: 
L 


entitled ‘‘ Theosophy in Practice.” A. L. 
Pogosky contributes a paper on Madame 
Blavatsky, ‘‘ A Chapter of Her Past.” 

The Theosophical Path for July contains an 
interesting article on ‘‘Immortality,’’ by 
Magister Artium, and one on ‘‘ Velasquez,” by 
C. J. Ryan. Katharine Richmond Green writes 
on ‘‘ Emerson as Theosophist, Seer, and Expo- 
nent of the Law.” This number contains five 
of the articles on Raja Yoga in Education given 
at the Peace Congress at Visingso, and includes 
amongst many beautiful photographs a photo- 
graph of the Kumla Church, Visingso. 
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THE July number contains the first of a series 
of articles by Senator Root on ‘‘ Experiments in 
Government and the Essentials of the Constitu- 
tion.’’ The writer says that there is ‘‘ a serious 
danger to be apprehended from the attempt at 
legislation by the Initiative and Compulsory 
Referendum,” for under this scheme the repre- 
sentative in Parliament is ‘‘ hampered, shorn of 
power, relieved of responsibility, discredited, 
and treated as unworthy of confidence. ”’ 

W. Jett Lauck details the present condition of 
‘‘ The American Wage-Earner,’’ and after 
noting that ‘‘ mechanical genius and invention 
have practically eliminated the elements of 
human skill formerly required,” he urges the 
necessity of adopting a policy of restricted 
immigration. | 

In his article, ‘‘ Gold and Prices,’’ Albert S. 
Bolles puts in a disclaimer to the generally 
accepted theory that the rise in prices is due to 
a larger gold supply and the consequent expan- 
sion of credit. 

In her appreciation of ‘‘The Younger 
Novelists ? Mrs. W. L. Courtney pays a com- 
pliment to the work of Gilbert Cannan and Hugh 
Walpole as expressing the realities of life in 
their writing. Mrs. Courtney says: ‘‘ Probably 
Mr. H. G. Wells is more responsible than any- 
body else for pretty nearly all the latest develop- 
ments of English fiction.” 

The Editor prints his lecture, ‘‘ The Man in 
the Moon ” (which he recently addressed to the 
University of Virginia), and its sentiment should 
appeal to the younger generation, for the 
address is animated by a generous spirit of 
toleration and high hope for future advance. 


v WILD LIFE. 


THIS capital half-crown monthly 
contains a most interesting account 
by C. W. R. Knight of the nest, 
built together in an ivy-clad wall at 
Hulsewood by a pair of Pied Wag- 
tails and a pair of Robins. How to 
distinguish Common Warblers; the 
Orb-weaving Spider; and a most 
informing article upon the Black- 
headed Gull (familiar to Londoners 
in the winter though his head is then 
white) are other of the attractions. 
The many beautiful photographs in 
the magazine are taken under most 
difficult circumstances. The one 
given herewith (reproduced by 
courtesy of the Editor) of the young 
Gannet is decidedly interesting. 
Wild Life is published at Dudley 
House, Southampton Street, W.C. 


Copyright] 


[F. B. Kirkman 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


` Tue Revue pes Deux Monpes. 

In the first July number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes there is a review, by M. André Beaunier, 
of Marcel Prévost’s novel, ‘‘ Les Anges Gar- 
diens,” which recently raised a great outcry. 
The critic points out the cruel irony of the title 
of the book, for M. Prévost’s guardian angels 
are the governesses, chiefly foreigners, to whont 
French mothers confide their daughters. In his 
endeavour to convince his readers that these 
governesses are all worthless persons he has 
spared nothing. But notwithstanding all the 
subtle precautions of the author, the story which 
is written round the facts he presents only goes 
to diminish their credibility. The critic says, 
had he himself written the book he would have 
depicted a perfect foreign governess. He does 
not guarantee it would have been truer to life 
than ‘‘ Les Anges Gardiens.’’ But would it 
have been less true? He imagines it would have 
been quite as convincing as M. Prévost’s book. 

In the mid-July number M. Raphael G. Lévy 
writes on the Financial Armaments of France 
and Germany—that is to say, the methods by 
which each country proposes to raise the money 


for the extra military expenditure in connection . 


with the increases of their armies. The more 
public expenditure increases, the more the old 
ideas of financial wisdom seem to be forgotten 


and economic principles misunderstood, he says. — 


It seems as if patriotism consisted not only in 
furnishing the money which Ministers require, 
but in not seeking to control the use made of it 
or showing any concern about the’ dangerous 
consequences of having new taxes invented by 
the fertile imagination of those who manage the. 
finances of the country. 
Tue REVUE DE PARIS. 

M. Marcel Labordére has an article on France 
and the Congo in the first July number of the 
Revue de Paris. He tells how France had to 
give up a large slice of territory to Germany. 
Since then two years have passed and during 
that time France has not constructed a bit of 
railway. Yet two years ago France might even 
have risked war for the Congo! To have a 
colony and not exploit it is a precarious way of 
holding possessions. Germany, England, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal have all made railways in 
the Congo country, and at last France proposes 
to raise a loan to construct railways, posts, etc., 
in her colony. Six trans-equatorial routes have 
been mapped out. Possibly the Germans would 
never have thought of the Congo had not France 
by her neglect of it incited them to think of it. 


THE CORRESPONDANT. 


The first July number of the Correspondant 
opens with an article on the Balkans and pur- 


` Catholicism in Turkey. 


OF REVIEWS. 


ports to give the Catholic and French view of 
the consequences of the war. The writer affirms 
that the Balkan War was simply a war of races 
and a war of interests, at best q war of pity for y 
the peoples molested by the Turks. But the 
Balkan Question is still far from being solved. 
One important point to note is that whatever the 
partition of the conquered territory may be, it 
will not be a solution. Peace and tranquillity 
will not be assured to Macedonia. The only 
solution of the Macedonian question is autonomy 
under a foreign prince. As to the position of 
France, the writer fears that the changes by the 
force of things must spell ruin, or at least delay, 
to French enterprise and French education and 
In the second July num- 
ber another anonymous writer deals with the 
new crisis which has arisen in the Balkans. 
QUESTIONS DIPLOMATIQUES. 

In the mid-July number of Questions Dip- 
lomatiques there is an article, by André 
Dussauge, on Opium in the Far East. The 
fight against the scourge has become an impera- 


tive necessity, he writes, and in order that the 


fight may bear fruit a veritable, crusade, acting 
not only with faith, but with method, and seek- 
ing to destroy the evil wherever it exists, should 
be waged by all civilised nations. The first 
measure should be the suppression of the opium 
traffic and the monopolies exercised by British 
India and Indo-China. In the second place, 
China should be deprived of the poison. When 
the forcign importation of opium is suppressed, 
the Celestial Empire, reduced to her local 
resources, might, if the Government is sincere, 
carry out the suppression of opium in the pro- 
vinces. Thirdly, the public places where 
opium-smoking goes on should be closed. 
The only way to put an end to the evil is united 
action. 


\ 
Jf A SWISS REVIEW... 


THE most important article in the July number 
of the Bibliothéque Universelle (Lausanne) is 
that on Railway Strikes, by J. Stockmar. The 
first general railway strike occurred in the north- 
east of Switzerland in 1897. It was observed by 
the entire personnel from the top to the bottom. 
of the ladder and it lasted two days. M. Zemp 
said it was the first and it should be the last, 
and that the remedy lay in the nationalisation of 
the railways. If the railway-workers by their 
propaganda contributed largely to the success of 
the purchase by the State, they were the first to 
profit by it. The wages question was carefully 
considered and increases were granted. The 
working hours were also reduced. The article 
gives many interesting details relating to State 
railway) workers in, other countries. 
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< THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 


In the July Nord und Süd Herr Max Roloff 
writes on France and Italy in North Africa and 
the Problem of Islam. Is there anyone who 
has the presumption to declare he has entirely 
penetrated the soul and grasped the innermost 
being of Islam? he asks. A life of the most 
zealous study among Mahomedans will not 
suffice to enable anyone to understand fully the 
soul of Islam. It is mucli to be desired that 
everyone who takes up his pen to write about 
Islam should first ask himself the above ques- 
tion. Much would then be left unwritten- of 
what only serves to add to the confusion, while 
it does not help Islam or Christianity, or Ger- 
mans or Moslems. 

Herr Reinhold Wulle contributes to the 
Konservative Monatsschrift of July an article on 
the ‘‘ Dangers to the German People of the 
Development of Large Cities.” He notes that 
simultaneously with the enormous industrial 
development of Germany the birth-rate has 
declined. He agrees with Frederick the Great’s 
axiom that the wealth of the State consists in 
the number of inhabitants, as though quantity 
sufficed. If the present rate of decline con- 
tinues, Germany will in one generation attain 
the position of France. Considering how rapidly 
the population of the Slav countries is growing, 
the German decline may some day cost Germany 
dear. The writer attributes the decline to the 
development of large cities and the consequent 
housing difficulties. 

Social Democracy in Germany realises that 
one of the best ways to make adherents is to 
begin with the infant mind. In the Preussische 
Jahrbücher for July Dr. Agnes Harnack has an 
article on German Social Democratic Literature 
for the Young. She draws attention not only to 
the books, but to the more important monthly 
and weekly publications edited and written for the 
young from the Social Democratic standpoint. 
Naturally, perhaps, she does not approve of the 
tone of many of them. What is needed to coun- 
teract the evil is not mere sympathy, which helps 
little, but an army of bright writers who can 
make their own the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and thoughts of the proletarian young, and who 
will treat religious and patriotic problems 
seriously. 

The Arena (Stuttgart), which is the octavo 
edition of Ueber Land und Meer, completes its 
twenty-ninth year with Heft 13. The editor is 
Dr. Rudolf Presber. Major Langheld contri- 
butes an article on German East Africa,‘ in 
which he shows the enormous development of 
the colony during the last twenty-three years. 
Herr Arthur Dobsky writes on Herr Robert von 
Haug and his work. 
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| THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


One unique feature of Vragen des Tijds is 


that it gives a kind of double number for July - 


and August and does not appear during the 
latter month. The opening contribution is 
about the Panama Canal; it is an exhaustive 
account, describing the work of the Panama 
Canal Company, the failure, the purchase of the 
property by the United States, and 'so forth. 
The second article concerns the difficult question 
of what a National Constitution really is; 
‘‘ reform ” of a Constitution necessarily depends 
on what we may regard the essentials of such 
a premier national law. It should be a safe- 
guard for the interests of all classes, and all 
other laws should be in conformity with it, but 
who is to decide whether or not the interests of 
all are kept safe? The ‘‘covenants’’ of the 


Pilgrim Fathers formed an excellent basis for 


the Constitution of the United States. ‘State 
Lotteries ’’ is the subject of the third contribu- 
tion; they are popular, but need better manage- 
ment. 

In De Gids we have the beginning of a life 
romance, entitled ‘“‘ Julie Simon.” That lady 
was the first wife of R. C. Bakhuizen van den 
Brink (a name that is a household word in Hol- 
land), and the romance is constracted out df the 
correspondence between these two—a love idyl] 
of the best kind. ‘‘ An Enquiry into 1800 ” is 
really an essay on the economic conditions pre- 


vailing in the so-called Batavian Republic in’ 


that year. As most people know, the Nether- 
lands were known as the Batavian Republic 
from 1795 to 1806. Some parts of the country 
were centres of well-being, while others were 
steeped in poverty; the inhabitants who dwelt 
near heaths and waste lands were not in a happy 
condition and some had to work all day for 
about sixpence and others earned twopence and 
food for a long day’s work. 
_ The most interesting article in De Tijdspiegel 
is that on Marshal Ney. Ney was bern in the 
same year as Napoleon and Wellington. 
Paraphrasing Napoleon’s remark while on the 
island of St. Helena, the writer says of Ney 
that if he had been an English Field-Marshal 
the English people would never have allowed 
him to be shot. 

Some reproductions of etchings by Auguste 
Lepére open the current issue of Elsevier and 
show certain aspects of Paris (inter alia) which 
arouse our Curiosity, one being a view of the 
roofs around Notre Dame. That picture is 
quaint. ` Another contribution takes us to 
Batavia in the old ‘“‘ Company” days of the 
eighteenth century; it describes family and 
society life, and some excellent illustrations are 
given to enrich the interesting text. 

F 
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~- THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


Tue Civiltà Cattolica, most orthodox of 
Catholic reviews, which has long shown itself a 
warm partisan of Home Rule, feels impelled at 
this juncture to address some severe remarks to 
those Unionists who talk so lightly of rebellion, 
and especially to those Catholics ‘‘ who are 
putting their party before their religion.’’ How 
can Catholics, it asks, ‘‘ conscientiously give 


their adhesion to a party which encourages ' 


anarchy, crime and rebellion in support of a 
policy of fear of the machinations of Rome, of 
hatred of the Pope and scorn for the Catholic 
faith? ”’ 

In the Nuova Antologia G. Giovanoni dis- 
cusses the many considerations to which weight 
must be given in any large scheme of town im- 
provement, especially in such a city as Rome, 
and states that the huge blocks of workmen’s 
dwellings, erected in Rome some years ago as 
the best solution of the acute housing problem, 
have now been proved statistically to produce 
a higher death-rate than ordinary houses turned 
into tenement dwellings. Moreover, he asserts 
that to cut a fine street with high houses straight 
through a poor quarter merely renders the slums 
behind more sunless and airless than before. 
Under the title ‘‘ The Hard Problem,’’ Countess 
Elena Lucifero, ‘writing as the mother of sons, 
discusses the whole subject of prostitution and 
disease, and urges that the conspiracy of silence 
‘on these matters has lasted too long, and insists 
that mothers should take into their own hands 
the moral education of their sons. Senator F. 
Santini discusses the prospects of Turkey, and 
attributes the main part of her disasters to the 
Young Turks. 

The Rassegna Nazionale gives a summary 
with comments of the recent debate in the 
Italian Senate on the prevalence of Freemasonry 
in the army and navy, which the Italian Govern- 
ment is now pledged to suppress. Discussing 
the new position in the Balkans, and the possi- 
bility of ‘‘ catastrophic complications,’’ the 
editor asserts that the Great Powers most in- 
terested (i.e., Austria and ‘Italy) can never 
tolerate the destruction of the ‘‘ equilibrium ”’ 
between the Allies, and just as they would not 
have permitted the undue aggrandisement of 
Bulgaria, so they will not allow that of Servia. 

In reference to the controversy over the con- 
dition of the Italian Navy, the Rassegna Con- 
temporanea publishes a couple of articles, one 
of them from C. Crispolti, deploring and em- 
phasising the actual insufficiency of sailors to 
man the existing fleet, and the futility of build- 
ing ships without taking any steps to provide 
crews. There is also a long article on a book 
which is apparently creating a great sensation 
in Italy—'' The Gardens of Adonis.” 
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'” THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 


Espafia Moderna contains a notice of a 
curious book; it seems that Sr. Canovas del 
Castillo made a collection of political manifestos 
issued, either by monarchs, governments, or 


. parties, between the years 1834 and 1875 for his 


private use, and this collection has been pub- 
lished. Another article deals with specimens of 
printing to be seen in different museums and 
similar institutions. The archives of the Secre- 
tary of State under Joseph Bonaparte reveal 
a sad condition of affairs; Joseph was termed 
the regenerator of Spain, but his rule would 
scarcely be regarded as regenerating nowadays. 
Frenchmen were placed in various good posi- 
tions and results were not happy; some of the 
Ministers of Spain in foreign countries could not 
obtain payment of their salaries, in spite of 
pitiful appeals, and were actually maintained by 


‘the Courts to which they were accredited. When 


the French left Spain they took everything of 
value they could, and ‘‘ francesada ” is synony- 
mous with ‘ vandalism. ” 


The second instalment of an essay on Juan 
Maragall (the poet) and his works appear in 
La Lectura. He saw God everywhere; in which- 
ever place you wished to see the Deity, he 
believed, the Deity was with you. Religion was 
really love, the love of God; no love, no real 
religion. In another article, ‘‘ Our Morocco,” 
the writer describes what he saw in the Yabala 
country. Some details are given concerning 
M. Hauriou, Professor of Law in the University 
of Toulouse, whose works are studied in Spain. 


Ciudad de Dios gives an account of the 
Eucharist Congress in Malta (in April), one of 
the features of which was an imposing proces- 
sion of 8,000 people, with Boys’ Brigades, 
headed by a band and a banner, bishops and 
priests, and several English peers, including the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Clifford. Quite 
140,000 people viewed the procession from all 


t 


points of vantage. l 

‘The. Struggle Against Criminality ’’ is the 
tite of the most important contribution to 
Nuestro Tiempo and it is a translation from the 
French of Alfred Fouillé. He writes of the 
criminal classes as an army. The causes of 
criminality are many, bųt alcoholism takes a pro- 
minent place on the list; it is to be noted that 
France has jumped from the fifth to the first 
place among nations in this respect. The tone 
of some French periodicals is blamed. How is 
this army to be fought? To transport these 
outlaws in the hope of making them good 
citizens is regarded as a waste of money and 
labour. Among other things, it is urged that 
education must be different, We want educa- 
tion, not mere instruction; 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
| A DESPISED PEOPLE." 


ciation the gift of sympathetic imagination 

is needed. Miss Lorimer introduces us to 
the descendants of the older inhabitants of 
Egypt, and few British people know anything 
of the life led by the modern descendants of 
this most ancient people. For us Westerns it 
is somewhat difficult to realise that the Copts 
(Egyptian through ‘‘ gypt ’’) are the present-day 
representatives of the early Christians, and that, 
in spite of frightful persecutions under the 
Romans first, and later from Arab domination, 
they have clung to their religion as if it were 
an actual part of themselves, though in that 
clinging they have kept only the forms and have 
lost the spirit of Christianity. Would an 
English Christian accept a Copt as a brother, 
both of them professing Christianity ? 

Miss Lorimer takes us to the home of one 
of the noblest of the Syrian inhabitants of 
Egypt. Mr. Lekejian, himself of high birth, 
has married an Irish lady, and the two have 
always remained lovers. Brought to Egypt 
by her husband, Mrs. Lekejian was some time 
before she realised that, as regards English 
society in Egypt, she was a pariah—a des- 


[s order to read this book with full appre- 


pised ‘‘ native ” or ‘‘ levantine.’’ Her husband’s 


life had been spent in forwarding the best in- 
terests of his people, and he was loyal to the 
English rule in Egypt, realising that neither 
Copts nor Syrians would make, under present 
conditions, good rulers, years of oppression 
having broken their spirit. 

Rich, cultivated, artistic, speaking + many 
languages, Mrs. Lekejian’s loneliness is difficult 
to realise. When their little daughter, Ha- 
dassah, was seven years old her parents sent 
her to England to be educated. The principal of 
the private school in which she was placed was 
a woman of exceptional power and broadminded- 
ness. Stella Adair, as she was called, to avoid 
her father’s name, which was difficult for English 
people to pronounce, was the darling of the 
school, and soon invitations for the holidays 
were showered upon her, so that her only diffi- 
culty was to choose which to accept. Very often 
her parents came to Europe and took her travel- 
ling with them, and when she came of age to leave 
school and return home she did so betrothed— 
with her parents’ consent—to a young English 
officer, the brother of one of her school friends, 
Nancy Thorpe. Vernon Thorpe was handsome, 
almost Greek in his devotion to physical train- 


ing; he had grit and courage, but was unima- 
ginative. He had been taught that the telling 
of a lie is a crime—but not the equivalent in the 
Latin mind—that is, that it is a sin to hurt 
another’s feelings; Stella, on the contrary, was 
imaginative, cultivated and thoughtful. 

Stella at first found her home life most delight- 
ful. The house was in a beautiful garden, ex- 
quisite with begonias and Eastern kiosks of old 
grey wood. With its mysterious devices for 
irrigation and its artificial lakes, its orchards of 
rare fruits and scented shrubs, it was lovely 
enough to gratify any Eastern princess; but 
Stella was Western and an outcast amongst the 
people who were the ‘‘ Power for Good ” in 
Egypt. 

Stella, who had been home a year, was ex- 
pecting her lover, whose regiment had been 
ordered to Cairo. The evening before she had 
been to see ‘‘ Salôme ” performed at the opera. 
Her brother, a clever musician, and who, like 
herself, had been educated in Europe, was with 
her, and also her cousin, Girgis, the rich owner 
of a large agricultural estate. He was as wholly 
Egyptian as Stella was Western. Again it came 
as gall and wormwood to the girl to discover 
that her father’s people were set apart. They 
were a servile race, a mixed race, a semitic race, 
which had known oppressive rulers ever since 
the biblical days of Assyrian and Babylonian 
Invasions. 

Later on Stella and Mrs. Lekejian went to 
one of the Cairo hotel balls, which were fre- 
quented by the highest class of English visitors. 
There she met her lover, and was heartbroken to 
find that during his short stay in Cairo he had 
learned what her position was and practically 
“cut ” her at the ball—an agonising experience 
for the poor girl. To fill up her cup her cousin 
had learnt to love her with the fierce passion 
of his race, and his contempt and hatred of her 
English lover is understandable. Then, during 
a special festival, at which all the family were 
present, Vernon saves her father’s life from the 
knife of an assassin, and thus these two, who 
had been gradually growing apart, are bound to- 
gether again—but for a time only. 

A curious interlude is brought about by the 
arrival of Stella’s schoolfellow Nancy, Vernon’s 
sister, and a quaint little love affair between 
Nancy and Stella’s brother Nicholas. Both 
Vernon and Stella had thought the visit would 
be a terrible mistake and had tried to prevent 
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* A Wife out of Egypt. By,NORMA!ILORIMER. (Stanley:Paul.” 6s.) 
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it, but in vain; and, once arrived, Nancy simply 
washed her hands of the English inhabitants of 
Cairo, though she had introductions to many 
important people. Even Girgis, the cousin, and 
his relations did not seem to surprise her very 
much. Girgis had conceived the idea that if he 
could only do something wonderful he would be 
able to induce Stella to break off her engagement 
to Vernon, and marry him; and, brooding over 
his country, he decided that the great thing 
would be to drive the English away, by assas- 
sination if necessary, and had gone so far as 
to clasp hands with the men who intended to kill 
Lord Minton on one of his journeys; but, partly 
through hearing that Vernon was to accompany 
him, partly through awakening to a broader and 
purer view of his country’s needs, Girgis went 
to the conspirators and announced to them his 
refusal to go with them the lengths they in- 
tended; and in his case this meant bodily injury 
from his own countrymen and his death shortly 
afterwards. 

To a sensitive nature such as that of Stella 
this was a terrible blow, and when, soon after 
hearing of it, Vernon came to her with the angry 
statement that her cousin was an assassin and 
intended to assassinate him as well as Lord 
Minton, her love, strained beyond endurance, 
snapped, and she told Vernon that parting was 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


for them the only right thing. She could never 
leave her people, who were bone of her bone; 
and he could not take to wife a woman despised. 

The remainder of the story shows a new 
Stella, evolving through suffering into some- 
thing richer and finer than she had been before; 
nor does it leave her forsaken, for from time 
to time another Englishman had entered into her 
life, a man who had studied our native subjects 
from the native point of view; an when at 
length she was somewhat weaned from her 
sorrow, hoped to teach her that life might have 


great joys and many interests, even though lived 


in Egypt amongst a despised people. 

Douglas Sladen, in a preface to Miss Lorimer’s 
novel, speaks of the Syrians as a singularly 
beautiful and gifted nation, white people in 
everything but race. The ostracism to which 
English society condemns them is as astounding 
to them as it is undeserved, for they know that 
they are the equals of those who condemn— 
fellow subjects and fellow Christians. All 
questions have two sides, however ; and to intro- 
duce Copts and Syrians indiscriminately into our 
houses is unthinkable. Miss Lorimer does not 
ask for this, but only that when we find intelli- 
gence, cultivation, Christianity and beauty we 
should not ostracise the possessors because they 
are not of our race. 


/ LABOUR AND LAND." 


WE have met Englishmen who look down on 
the Irish as an inferior race slowly emerging 
from the depths of disorder; yet somehow the 
‘wild Irishman ” knows what he wants, and, in 
spite of politics and prejudice, has managed to 
get something for himself which the superior 
Englishman has almost despaired of obtaining 
this side of the millennium. Read Mr. Birrell’s 
account of Irish land legislation, and then turn 
to Mr. Rowntree’s investigation of ‘* How the 
Labourer Lives” and Professor James Long's 
description of John Bull “ Malang the Most of 
the Land.”’ 

As Mr. Rowntree finds it necessary to print 
his brief ‘‘ annals of the poor,” it may be taken 
for granted that the average citizen is either 
ignorant or indifferent to the conditions of 
neglect and underfeeding which are the heritage 
of the agricultural labourer in this island. The 
** Household Budgets ’’ compiled by the authors 
are submitted without apology, and constitute 
irrefutable evidence of the impossibility of 
bringing up a healthy family on the miserable 
pittance which is the present-day portion of that 


section of the: community poetically described 
as ‘‘a nation’s pride.” The worst feature in 
the problem is the utter helplessness of the 
labourer to achieve his own salvation. Failing the 
paternal action of a belated Board of Agricul- 
ture, it would almost seem that the town dweller 
must come to the rescue; for, after all, it is 
everyone's business to stop the dry rot of the 
country-side. 

Professor Long continues the tale of woe, 
shows the inadequacy of our present farming 
methods, and makes short work of our boasted 
supremacy in agriculture. The achievements of 
Denmark indicate what is possible with co-opera- 
tive methods, and it is a strange commentary 
that so many British farmers should buy foreign 
flour, meat, and even butter for their own table. 
It must he remembered that these articles are 
grown at a profit in distant countries, and afford 
still further profit to the carriers and middle- 
men, who wax fat while the home farmer 
despairingly neglects the lessons of scientific 
agriculture, pays rack-rents, excessive rates, and 
looks to politicians to preserve him from a worse 


case. 


* How the Labourer Lives. 


Making the Most of the Land. By PROFESSOR JAMES LONG. 


By B. S. ROWNTREE and MAY KENDALL. 


2s! net.) 


( Nelson. 
5s. net.) 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 


OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


v ORGANISED PEACE.* 


Tuis first year-book of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace is a stimulating 
document. Its 165 pages are packed with in- 
formation which is suggestive as well as actual. 
It used to be said that a man’s interest could be 
shown by the way in which he put his hand into 
his pocket, and this gift by Mr. Carnegie of two 
million pounds is a pretty strong indication of 
his belief that arbitration is better than war. 
The list of officers, advisory council and corre- 
spondents contains some of the most famous 
names of Europe and America, and of such are 
the men in whose hands Mr. Carnegie has 
placed the large sum, the interest of which is 
dedicated to the financial support of arbitration 
work of various kinds. Certain periodicals, for 
example, receive a subvention; part of the 
expense of International visits by representative 
men is met, and the translation and circulation 
of important works concerning peace, preparing 
a bibliography of International Peace literature, 
and the supplementing of such works when 
needed, are also, amongst other things, to be 
financed. | 

The full details of what is done needs every 
page of the annual, so that those. mentioned here 
are but a few items of the general work. One 
sentence we may take to heart: ‘‘It seems 
. dificult to understand that a nation so rich and 
containing so many men and women of broad 
vision as Great Britain, cannot give, or does not 
give, more adequate support to the organised 
efforts that are there made in behalf of Inter- 
national Peace and Arbitration.” It does seem 
rather a poor thing that our English Peace 
magazine should depend for support upon 
American money. 

f 


A POINT FOR THE HAGUE 
os CONFERENCE.+ 


Lorp LOREBURN, in plain and simple lan- 
guage, which he who runs may read, points out 
that although most people realise the great 
danger we should run in case of war, by the 
paralysation of the country from the starvation 
which would ensue upon seizure of our provision 
ships, we should run just the same danger if 
war broke out amongst any other naval Powers, 
our country being neutral. His motive in 
writing is to point out this danger, to show in 
what different. ways it would come about— 
through blockade, mines, etc., etc.—and to urge 


*Annual of the Carnegie Endowment. (B. S. 
Adam, Washington, U.S.A.) 

tCapture at Sea. By LORD Loresury. 
(Methuen & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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upon the country to adopt a remedy which is 
practicable. 

Two Hague Congresses have met and 
departed, a third will probably take place. 
The question of capture at sea is bound to 
come before it, and Lord Loreburn’s object 
is to show that public opinion must be aroused 
now, and that the Great Powers must confer 
before the meeting of The Hague Congress as 
to what is necessary and practicable. He calls 
upon our Government to start preliminary com- 
munications with foreign Powers in preparation, 
because it is the proper place of the greatest 
naval Power to take the initiative, for if effective 
progress is to be made it is useless to wait until 
the representatives of forty or fifty nations are 
gathered together, each tied by his own especial 
instructions and unable of himself to depart from 
their letter without fresh orders. It is absolutely 
necessary to sound the Governments beforehand 
in order to form some definite measure to which 
all can agree, at least in part. 

The book is not large in compass—the sub- 
stance of the chapters has been published already 
in the Manchester Guardian and elsewhere—but 
in this handy form it is one which should engage 
the attention of the public, because, as Lord 
Loreburn truly says, no great move is ever made 
without the support of public opinion. 


7 MARY.* 


HaLL Carne is a wizard, and the world knows 
it, for his novel is to appear in fifteen languages. 
His artistry is as marked as ever it was, and so 
is his enthralling power. He takes the whole 
gamut of human emotions—love, pity, fear, 
shame, spite, hatred, etc.—and plays upon them 
and the souls of his readers just the tune— 
musical, harsh, or jagged—as pleases him, 
holding their attention, soul and body, until he 
has finished. l 

In his present story he takes a beautiful young 
girl, living on an island—which may be Irish 
or Manx—makes her the child of a tyrant father, 
who tears her from a dying mother, and then 
builds into her life an episode upon which Mary’s 
fate turns—which would be unthinkable if any 
but Hall Caine had placed it there. 

Mary has been sold in marriage, loving a 
friend of her childhood. A schoolfellow covets 
her husband’s wealth. Get him to divorce Mary ! 
So the friend is invited by her husband and her 
enemy, and just before his arrival, while Mary 
herself is absent, the whole house-party goes, 


without warning, for a trip round the island, 
EVES A E 


* The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 


By HALL 
Carne. (Heinemann. ‘6s.) 
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leaving Mary to receive the guest alone. Would ` 


any girl, not ignorant though convent-bred, fall 
into such a trap, when even her maid warned her 
of the scheme, and would a house-party run 
away when a great Arctic hero was expected? 
But Mary stays and receives the man who loves 
her. And Hall Caine glues our eyes to his pages 
while we follow Mary in all her subsequent 
sufferings, until they culminate in death. It 
would be ,keenly interesting to take the two 
Marys—Byjérnson s creation and Hall Caine’s— 
and compare the two wherever they touch. 


.” AN ARMCHAIR ENTERTAIN. 
MENT.* 


THERE is no need to recommend to readers 
Sir Herbert Tree’s witty and informing volume. 
Maybe some readers will quarrel a little with 
the writer when reading it, but all the same will 
feel much obliged to Sir Herbert for the 
‘‘ Thoughts °’ which arouse their dissent from 
him. The chief subjects of contention will pro- 
bably be as to whether Shakespeare as presented 
at His Majesty’s conveys as much to the mind 
as the less elaborate presentment given, say, by 
Mr. Benson. Sir Herbert vindicates his sump- 
tuous representations, saying :— 

By deeply impressing an audience, and making 
their hearts throb to the beat of the poet’s wand, 
by bringing out through representation the full 
meaning of his works, by enthralling an audience 
by the magic of the actor who has the compelling 
power, we are enabled to give Shakespeare a wider 
appeal and a larger franchise—surely no mean 
achievement! Thousands witness him instead of 
hundreds; for his works are not only, or primarily, 
for the literary student; they are for the world at 
large. 

The book is crammed with sage aphorisms.and 
amusing anecdotes. Here are one or two of the 
pearls on his string :— 

To be oneself is the greatest luxury in the world, 
and I am bound to say it is the most expensive. 

It is only by combination that the weak units make 
themselves strong. One of these days the mice may 
set up a trades union—and then? Well, I suppose 
they will have to hire a terrier to espouse their cause ! 

It is easy to have the courage of other people’s 
Opinions. | 

And here is a specimen anecdote :— 

A little mouse strayed into a wine-cellar. Hap- 
pening to step into a small puddle of whisky he 
licked his paw. ‘‘H’m! Rather nice that!” So 
he dipped in another paw; then all four paws; finally, 
he lay down and rolled himself in the spirit, had a 
good lick all over, and felt most royally elated. Then, 
staggering to the head of the staircase, leaping up 
two steps at a time, he yelled out: ‘‘ Where is that 
damned cat that chased me yesterday? ”’ 


* Thoughts and  After-thoughts. By 
HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


deductions or not. 
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SOUTH {AFRICA SEEN THROUGH 
AUSTRALIAN SPECTACLES.* 


Mr. AMBROSE PRATT accompanied the Right 
Hon. Andrew Fisher when he was sent by the 
Commonwealth of Australia to convey to the 
people of the South African Union its fraternal 
greetings and good wishes, and to offer con- 
gratulations on the birth of another Dominion 
Nation within the British Empire. 

Mr. Fisher contributes an introduction to the 
book, and in it lays great stress upon the mass 
of official statistical evidence which the author 
has collected in support of his statements. Cer- 
tainly the figures he gives us demand our most 
earnest thought, whether we agree with his 
It would be well, however, 
for readers to turn to chapter twenty before pro- 
ceeding to the rest of the book. In it Mr. 
Pratt frankly admits that his object in writing 
is to prevent emigrants from going to South 
Africa, so that it is natural that he should draw 
his picture as black as possible. 

Some of his statements as to the agricultural 
progress of the country show that he cannot 
have taken the trouble to ascertain personally 
any details concerning the matter. On the 
whole the reader would do best to study the 
statistical matter he has brought together from 
Commission reports and Blue Books. 

When, however, he points out that the young 
Union has two great difficulties to face, neither 
of which are as yet properly recognised, he is 
perfectly correct; though some of his state- 
ments in the course of his argument lead one 
to suppose that his informants were deliberately 
deceiving him. The first is the steadily increas- 
ing power of the coloured population, especially 
the Basutos, caused by the fact that in many 
parts the native chiefs are fully awake to the 
power given by education. Moreover, the pro- 
portion of coloured children in the schools ts 
vastly greater than that of the whites—ro to 7 in 
Cape Colony. 

The second danger is a corollary of this and 
is a consequence of the illiteracy of the whites 
themselves. No white, whether Boer or British, 
is accustomed to do manual labour and it has 
actually become a mark of inferiority to do such 
work, therefore the illiterate whites who will 
not do manual labour and cannot do skilled 
labour are in the condition of paupers, and there 
are settlements at several places in which the 
residents are all paupers, living mostly on 
charity when they are not thieves. 

The book is well illustrated and written in 
entertaining fashion. 


*The Real South Africa. By AMBROSE PRATT. 
(Holden & Hardingham.) (fos. 6d. net.) 


/BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


The Cathedrals of Southern France. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 
This book is on quite other lines, dealing chiefly 


/ FOR THE TRAVELLER. 
The Seine from Havre to Paris. By Sir Edward 


Thorpe. (Macmillan & Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 
A delightful record, opening with the hydrography 
of the Seine, and illustrated by maps showing its 
extraordinary vagaries. The idea of Sir Edward 
Thorpe is to show what a capital cruising-ground 
the river is for a small yacht or a motor-boat. 
For a cruise on the Seine is to love her—and 
that is a liberal education. Such a journey could 
not, however, be made in a week or two, for 
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though the distance from the Seine to Paris is 
short, the windings of the river about double the 
distance. The charm of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by Miss Branson’s capital drawings (one 
of which, by the courtesy of the publishers, we 
are able to reproduce) of many of the old streets 
and buildings of the towns and villages passed 
on the route, full, as they are of historical interest. 
The volume is no dry-as-dust guide to travellers, 
though technical advice is given. It is written 
by one who has learnt to love the Seine, and is 
interspersed with anecdotes, humorous and other- 
wise, of the happenings of the four friends who 


made the journey together, from the triviality of - 


the steward’s dinner announcement, ‘‘ The 
Potash is served,” to the various interpretations of 
history à la The Master. 


‘ Hausa Superstitions and Customs. 


with the past and the glorious buildings of the 
olden days. The enthusiasm, erudition, and 
painstaking care with which the author has ap- 
proached his subject are evident on every page of 
his book. This can only be fully appreciated by 
the ecclesiological student, but Mr. Bumpus has 
written also for the home-keeping and those 
other folk who have not had the advantage of 
travel. It is impossible to point out one story of 
these medizval towns as pre-eminent, for, whether 
at Toulouse, Narbonne, Le Puy en Velay, or the 
more up-to-date Limoges, the story of these 
churches of South-eastern France is described 
with minute care and made more real by photo- 
graphs, the soft beauty of many of which add great 
value to the volume. 3 

Yet another vista is opened by V. C. Scott 
O’Connor in his Travels in the Eastern Pyrenees 
and the quaint Republic of Andorra. The town 
at which he and Mr. Bumpus touch is Carcas- 
sonne, and it is interesting to note how the de- 
scriptions of the two writers help the reader to 
realise this modernised ancient town. . (Long. 
ros. 6d. net.) 


Loa and Chamonix are two delightful volumes 


pictured and described by G. Flemwell. (Blackie. 
2s. net.) The illustrations are beautifully coloured 
and a joy to the eye. The letterpress is just 
exactly what is needed to accompany the pictures, 
whether the reader is a stay-at-home or may have 
the delight of wandering in the exquisite parts of 
Switzerland herein described. 


~“ Sketches of North and West Ireland. (Stockwell. 


2s. net.) 


' The impressions, simply told by Mary R. Wilson, 


of a first visit to the Emerald Isle. The graceful 
illustrations are by Jessie S. Wilson. A capital 
little book and one which emphasises the hos- 
pitality and kindness which are shown everywhere 
to a friendly visitor. S 


d 


_ “HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


By A. J. N. 

Tremearne. (Bale and Danielsson. 21s. net.) 
The Hausa people, who number upwards of five 
millions, form the most important nation of the 
central Sudan. They are clever agriculturists 
and manufacturers and good fighters, so that they 
are the backbone of the military police in Sierra 
Leone and the Gold Coast Territory. Major Tre- 
mearne counts that the people are interesting, 
not only on account of their beliefs and habits, 
but also because of their services as soldiers to 
the Empire; and that this description of their 
folk-lore is not a collection of silly stories, but 
throws so much light upon the religious and legal 
systems of the inhabitants of the district in which 
they arise that they are to great extent folk-law. 
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and as such will be of value to all those who 
have dealings with them as well as to philo- 
logists. About half the book is taken up with 
legends, short or long, and examples of the 
variants of these stories, and the ordinary reader 
will find it interesting to trace in some their 
likeness to the fairy tales familiar to English 
children. An example of a letter in the Hausa lan- 
guage, which is a form of Arabic, is given. The 
chapter on the ‘“ dance” known as the Bori is 
illustrated, and a map is given showing the part 
of Africa where the Hausa people are mostly 
congregated. There are over forty illustrations 
beside the figure drawings. 


J Canada To-day. 1913. (Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 


net.) 


This finely illustrated volume may be said to be 
the annual of the Canadian Government Emigra- 
tion Society, whose illustrated weekly, Canada. 
is filled with information of every kind which the 
emigrant could be supposed to desire. One omis- 
sion is noticeable—the important matter of the 
provision of drinking-water does not seem even to 
be alluded to. 


" Ancient Greece. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. (Harrap. 


7s. 6d. net.) 

This book, by the translator of the Odyssey, is 
a kind of encyclopzedia of matters connected with 
the history of Greece up to the time of Alexander 
the Great. There are some 150 illustrations of 
dress, coins, pottery, monuments, etc., accom- 
panied in each case by a verification. Sdme 
few of the illustrations are in colour, and there 
is a full and good index. 


| FOR THE STUDENT. 


~ A Plea fer the Thorough and Unbiassed Investigation 


of Christian Science. By an Enquirer. (J. M. 


Dent. 1s.) 


Mr. Lea, in his preface, says that Christian Science: 


—when it is correctly taught and when the under- 
lying thought of its teaching is clearly appre- 
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Crowds. By Stanley Lee. (Methuen. 6s.) 


N 


Architecture, and How to Sketch it. 


hended—is very largely in accord with the reli- . 


gion of the Christian Churches. 


I 
~The Family in its Sociological Aspects. By James Q. 
Dealey. (Harrap. 1s. 6d.) 


A presentation in a popular form of the historical 
background for studies of the moderr family, 
indicating the apparent trend of future changes— 
the last chapter especially dealing with changing 
standards. l 


-The Riddle of Life Series. (Theosophical Publish- 


ing Society. 6d. net.) 


The first five volumes in this series are by Annie 
Besant,.C. W. Leadbeater, Haden Guest, and 
A. P. Sinnett. 
the connection between Theosophy and the 
women’s movement. The books are illustrated 
with photographs of unusual merit in so cheap 
an edition. 


Protein and Nutrition. 


These essays of Mr. Lee on modern conditions 
have so impressed one of his American readers, 
a stranger to the author, that he has spent some 
thousands of dollars in advertising the merits of the 
volume. The note upon which the book starts iS, 
the hurrying crowd uncertain where it is going, 
and the hurrying machines not always taking the 
people to their God. Mr. Lee gives us his theory 
of the world, shows us that men, generally speak- 
ing, desire to be good, though not always under- 
standing how to set about it; tells us why Alfred 
Nobel left the prize-money; and tells us that if 
he were an inspired millionaire the first thing he 
would do would be to supply the funds and find 
the men who should take up what Lord Grey 
knows about employers and what Frederick 
Taylor knows about the workman, and, putting 
their ideals into practice, let all who live see and 
know how such co-operation works. Mr. Lee 
tells us that he has used his 500 pages to ex- 
pound the golden rule. It is done im such 
whimsical fashion that the reader is not always 
sure of the way he is going; but the road is not 
A dull one at all events. 


By Dr. M. Hindhede. 
(Ewart Seymour & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The translation of a work which was written in 
Danish in 1906, and which takes rather the 
scientific than the popular point of view. 
Its pages are, therefore, extremely valuable for 
those whose business it is to study dietetic 
problems. 


Í FINE ARTS. 


By H. W. 
Roberts. (Rowney and Co. 1s.) 

A pleasant and attractive teacher for those who 
would like to sketch some of the beautiful build- 
ings of our country, but who fear to try for. want 
of the necessary technical knowledge. The plan 
pursued is that of teacher and pupils on a holiday 
together. Mr. Roberts’s wonderful plan for getting- 
to-draw-quick is not so well known as it should 
be. Tourists who are a little doubtful about archi- 
tectural styles will find this book an interesting 
help. i 


JWanted, a Ministry of Fine Arts. By Wilfred Dew- 


N 


| 
| 


F] 
“The seventh volume 


No. 4, by Mrs. Despard, shows 


hurst. (H. Rees. ıs.) 


A strong and convincing appeal for Government 
help before we lose many more of our country’s 
treasures, natural or artistic. The arguments are 
strengthened by comparison between the patriotism 
of France and our own lethargy. 


of The Everyman Encyclo- 
paedia (Dent. 1s. net.) 


is now teady, and ranges from ‘‘ Gra ” to “ Inl.” 
The information given is so compact and reliable 
that even the possessor of the ‘‘ Enc. Brit.” might 
find a place for these handy little volumes. 


‘She Winning of Gwenora. 
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AThe Harrovians, By Arnold Lunn. (Methuen. 6s.) 


The Harrovians is rather a cold-blooded affair 
after Tom Brown, and the idea that it is founded 
on a minute diary kept by the author when at 
Harrow, whilst making it more real, sobers it 
also; yet those who may read Mr. Lunn’s clever 
description of life at Harrow will be very glad 
to have had the opportunity. We cannot 
help supposing that ‘‘ Peter °’ is largely auto- 
biographical, the more especially as the un- 
doubted charm he possessed is so slurred over by 
the writer. Peter went to Harrow with the idea 
that life there would be much the same as was 
described in the innumerable school-boy romances 
he had read. He was, therefore, prepared with 
a set series of answers to the questions he sup- 
posed would be put, and were not; though he got 
a black eye before he had been ten minutes on 
the green. There is just one query. Will Har- 
rovians think the picture fair? Peter was a bit 
of a prig and too individualistic for a corporate 
institution. 


By Edith C. Kenyon. 
(Holden and Hardingham. 6s.) 
This story of Welsh life is quaintly interesting, 
though there is a little suspicion of sweetness too 
long drawn out. Gwenora is the daughter of a 
Welsh clergyman, who is represented as being all 
that a parish pastor should be in the way of paying 
visits and looking after his flock. He is pictured 
as benevolent and white-headed, with a sweet 
voice which charms and comforts all who are in 
trouble. Unhappily, he does not appear to think 
his own children need any help or comfort, so 
poor Gwenora is the same sort of slave her mother 
was before her. When she comes of marriage- 
able age her father forces her into a betrothal 
with the avaricious and mean old squire of the 
village, and Gwenora’s reason for assenting is 


that of the dutiful, devoted sister and daughter - 


which is required of the girl pictured here, for 
her father considers it is a great pity for a woman 
to be strong-minded. In the end, Gwenora wins 
and is won by her true lover. 


‘Casserley’s Wife. By Esther Miller. (Stanley Paul. 


6s.) 
An attractive novel based upon a queer imbroglio. 
The hero had to leave the girl to whom he was 
engaged in order to seek his fortune. Dropping, 
unexpectedly, into a peerage and £30,000 a year, 
he returns to marry the girl whom he has not seen 
for seven years; but, meanwhile, his fiancée has 
married, and Casserley, expecting to meet her, 
greets a younger sister who is exactly what Monica 
was when he left her. He marries without finding 
out his mistake; hence many difficulties, but a 


_ satisfactory ending. 
The Ffolliots of Redmarley. 


By L. Allen’ Harker. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 

Most amusing incidents in a family of which the 

father is an egoist and so strict that his children, 


from restrained vitality, are constantly getting into 
mischief in the village—mischief mostly good- 
naturedly forgiven by the inhabitants. The chief 
character is a nervous young fellow who has 
become the Liberal M.P., though his father was 
a tradesman in a neighbouring village. His story 
adds the pathos which balances the mischief of 
the other young people. © Amongst the F folliot 
practical jokes is the impersonation by one of the 
boys of a Suffragette. 


- Sandy Married. By Dorothea Conyers. (Methuen. 


6s.) 

A sequel to The Strayings of Sandy, in which he 
and his wife play their parts in a comical situa- 
tion. They are left trustees to a young man and 
woman, the one High Church, the other a Dis- 
senter, both counting that anything to do with 
a racing stable is anathema, and who are, by the 
will of a racing man, compelled to marry or for- 
feit their large legacies, and haye also to keep 
the racing stud of the testator going. Sandy takes 
his wards to Ireland with him, and he would 
be queer indeed who did not find food for laughter 
in almost every chapter of the book. 


Hunt the Slipper. By Oliver Madox Hueffer (Jane 


Wardle). (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
A wonderful phantasmagoria of appearing and dis- 
appearing personages introduced in the course of 
Sir Edward Fanhope’s search for his grand- 
daughter. Various people take up the story in 
turn, and, whether recounted by typist, thief, 


singer, or country gentleman, it. is told with 
a verve and gusto which make the book a capital 
companion when distraction: is needed. 


The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu. By Sax Rohmer. ` 


(Methuen. 6s.) 


_ An enthralling mystery story which has already 


appeared in magazine form. The Chinese doctor 


is an infernal maniac, whose object is to promote ` 


the interests of his own country by compassing 
the deaths of all opposed to her, whether politicians 
or otherwise. His woman slave brightens the. 
story with a love interest. | 


The Sin of Eve. By May Edginton. (Hodder and 


- Stoughton. 6s.) 

Curiosity is, of course, the terrible sin, and so poor 
Eve, alias Ellen Flamartin, reads a letter not in- 
tended for her, and in so doing breaks a promise 
and tells a lie—a stepping-stone for innumerable 
adventures, which take place in Canada and in 
London. The characterisation is delightfully 
clear, but of twin brothers one is so bitterly re- 
vengeful that his actions are improbably inhuman. 


! 
“ Black Honey. By C. Ranger-Gull. (Greening. 6s.) 


A thrilling romance involving an English General, 
his daughter, and a young ship’s doctor. Sir Henry 
Baird had brought to light the plots of the Rosi- 
crucians, one of the most ancient of secret socie- 
ties, during his term in Malta; and with the whole 
force of Scotland Yard against them, they nearly 
succeeded in revenging themselves by killing him. 
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( University and Historical Addresses. By James 


f a 
~“ Swirling Waters. By Max Rittenberg. (Methuen. ~ 
6s.) 


«An Indian Mystery. 


An exciting. novel of modern financial life, in which 
a millionaire, tiring of the whirlpool, takes advan- 
tage of an accident to allow himself to be supposed 
dead. He has made one mistake, however, and 
this means that a slight thread connects him with 
his past and compels his return to life and duty. 


“A Far Cry. By Frank Desmond. (John Long. 6s.) 


The cry is far, because, the couple concerned are 
first introduced to us at a Druid convention in 
the time of Julius Cæsar, when the two lovers, 
Iseult and Cynvelin, elope, Iseult leaving her hus- 
band and her little child because the inner voice 
has told her that love must come before everything. 
The reincarnated pair are next met with in India, 
where they are saved from committing the mis- 
deed of their earlier life. 


By M. Henniker Andrews. 
(Lynwood and Co. 6s.) 


A novel in which the plot turns upon the extra- 
ordinary disappearances one after the other of 
an English contractor, his wife, and his sister- 
in-law. A native inspector of police and a pro- 
fessional moneylender have planned the various 
abductions. Incidentally the story sheds light 
upon the difficulties of obtaining justice in the 
more remote villages of India. 


.'Olivia’s Latchkey. By Hubert Bland. (Werner 
Laurie. 2s. net.) 
An amusing series of letters between a young 
woman in her early twenties and a bachelor in his 
late forties about her emancipation from dull 
village life. The young lady has £400 a year, 
and has never known what unselfish love for any- 
one means. Therefore life is banal and the desire 
to expand natural. Her London experiences are 
not hurtful, and it would appear that the two 
cynical friends conclude that marriage of a kind is 


the best solution of the position. oon 
(Hodder and ^ 


- The Secret City. By Joseph J. Doke. 

Stoughton. 6s.) p 
A tale of adventure and discovery in the South 
of Africa, slightly reminiscent of King Solomon’s 
Mines. A young man, whose parentage is mixed 
Dutch and Irish, goes to stay with some relatives 
at Graaff-Reinet, and there discovers in a portion 
of a cliff, laid bare by the rains, an old urn which 
contains a marvellous story of the doings of one 
of his forefathers of the same name, who loved a 
charming worhan and founded a beautiful city in 
the midst of a tribe of bushmen. Justin Retief is 
prevented by his wife from searching himself for 
the ag and so gives the secret of it to the 
world. 


i l ; 
~The Mystery of Jeanne Marie. By Hilaré Barlow. 
(Lynwood. .) 

This is a daintily written story, the scene of which 
is laid in a quaint country village in France. 
The old-world characters are pictured very clearly, 
and the villager who becomes a great artist in 
stone and his little adopted daughter are friends 
to remember. 


! The Tarn and the Lake. 


Bryce. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 


In his preface Mr. Bryce says that during six 
years spent in Washington it has been his duty 
and pleasure to travel about the United States 
addressing Universities, Bar Associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, etc., and the warmth with 
which he was received and the encouragement 
given to him to speak on non-political topics were 
a great enjoyment. The speeches in this book 
refer to subjects which possess a more than pass- 
ing interest, and of which Mr. Bryce had kept 
notes. Reading these essays, So adequately 
phrased, and in which the subject is so clearly and 
lucidly expressed, it is as if one were amongst 
Mr. Bryce’s audience, listening to those thought- 
ful opinions which are as valuable to his own 
countrymen as they were to the people he was 
addressing. For instance, take the sentence: 
“ Every country has the newspapers it deserves, 
for the papers are what the people make them,” 
which occurs in an address delivered at Lake 
Mohank. “Always have something to say; the 
man who has something to say, and who is known 
never to speak unless he has, is sure to be lis- 
tened to,” Mr. Bryce said at the State University 
of lowa. Take, again, our Ambassador’s appeal 
to the United States to “ take the initiative toward 
the reduction of those armies and navies which 
consume so large a part of the revenues of the 
nations.” Such are the texts upon which his 
discourses turn, characteristic of the writer and 
suggesting new trains of thought to the reader. 


Great Writers. No. 44. Maurice Maeterlinck. By 


Jethro Bithell. (Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
1s. met.) 


A well-written running account of Maeterlinck’s 
works, with suggestions as to their interpreta- 
tion and value. The comparison between the in- 
tentions of Shakespeare and those of Maeter- 
linck, for instance, is terse and good. Mr. 
Bithell wishes vainly that he could give more 
about the personality of his subject. 


By C. J. Holmes. (P. 
Lee Warner. 2s. 6d. net.) 


An essay by the Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery. It is replete with charming fancies, in 
which the angler is shown to be no idler but a 
keen observer, and the analogy drawn between 
Italian painters, the social life of men and the 
habits of fishes illustrates the value of preda- 
tory forces as incentives to intellectual activity. 


Interludes. By Horace Smith. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


This sixth series of the well-known magistrate’s 
excursions into themes as variable as were the 
characters who came before him at Westminster 
will be welcomed by all who enjoy such a refined 
entertainment as he. knows how to give. 
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/MAKING THE PRINTED PAGE TO LIVE. ^ 


In his pamphlet on ‘‘ The Revival of Read- 
ing,’’ published in September, 1906, Mr. Stead 
showed how people learn to love to read books 
for themselves by first hearing them read by 
other people. Plain print is unattractive to the 
child’s eye till it has been made to live by the 
tones, the accents, the flashing eye, the effective 
gestures of the reader, he wrote. Similarly, 
Miss Charlotte M. Mason, in an essay on Self- 
education which appears in the July issue of the 
Parents’ Review, lays great stress on the im- 
portance of reading aloud to children. 

Nine-tenths of the scholars in most schools 
enter on adult life without having formed the 
reading habit, points out Miss Mason. She 
would have children taught to read before they 
learn the mechanical art of reading. They learn 
delightfully, she notes; they give perfect atten- 


tion to a paragraph or a page which is read to 
themg and are able to relate the matter point by 
point, in their own words, but they demand 
classical English and cannot learn to read in this 
sense on anything less.. By this method of 

“* reading ” the Bible, history, geography, tales, 
with close attention and reproducing wĦat he 
has read in his own language, a young child 
acquires a copious vocabulary and the habit of 
consecutive speech. In a word, such a child is 
educated from the first. The business of schools 
is to see that the scholars learn to read and 
think, and it is worth while to remember that 
thinking is inseparable from reading, which is 
concerned with the content of a passage and not 
merely with the printed matter. What we have 
to do is to open books to children, the best 
books, and there must be abundant provision 
and orderly. serving, 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK. 


Under this heading we publish some of the most valuable of the letters which we receive on points 
arising out of the articles dealt with in our pages. Our space is necessarily limited, and therefore 
, we cannot do more than select a few out of the many. 


~ OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of THE Review or REVIEWS. . 


Sir,—I venture to offer a few suggestions for 
the improvement of our educational system :— 

(1) lt seems to me that the present system is 
too stereotyped and does not allow sufficient 
scope for varying  characteristics—that is, 
pupils are considered collectively instead of 
individually. It is admitted that it would be a 
matter of extreme difficulty to find the particular 
genius or special ability of each pupil, but it will 
be allowed that it 1s a waste of time and money 
to teach, say, music to a pupil who may be an 
engineering genius, but has no ear for music. 
Classes might be more analytically organised, 
and if this were done it could not fail to produce 
better results, both for the pupil and for the 
nation. 


(2) Technical education in particular requires ` 


a thorough revision. The ideal would be to 
teach those things which would be of use to the 
pupils in after life: to give special instruction 
in those branches to which the pupils were to 
devote themselves in their business careers. 
Now a general technical education is given, but, 
except in particular instances, the effect is 
largely lost and the money wasted, because the 
student does not, and does not intend to, make 
use of such instruction when school-days are 
over. | 

(3) Agricultural education. What is required 
immediately is a thoroughly practical system by 
which suitable lads could be taken in hand and, 
on showing . proficiency, be apprenticed on 
“Star farms ” here. After graduating with 
honours from this practical university they 
should be placed on farms where their abilities 
and knowledge could find sufficient scope, 
instead of having to emigrate, as so many have 
to do at present. There is abundance of land 
which could be reclaimed and cultivated. 

(4) Morale. Everyone will agree with Miss 
Kate Stevens when she says: ‘‘ Finally, we must 
not lose sight of the all-important question of 
the personality of the teacher and the atmo- 
sphere of the school; it is the moral and 
spiritual forces behind the teacher which matter 
so much.’’ Eastern and Western ideals may 
differ somewhat, the former being more spiritual 
and the latter more practical, but one cannot 
help admiring the words of Mr. J. Krishnamurti 
in his “ Education as Service,” when he says: 
‘* If the unity of life and the oneness of its pur- 
pose could be clearly taught to the young in 


< 


schools, how much brighter would be our hopes 
for the future! The mutual distrust of races 
and nations would disappear if the children were 
trained in mutual love and sympathy as mem- 
bers of one great family of children all over the 


world, instead of being taught to glory 
only in their own traditions and to 
despise those of others.” The idea that 
education is one of the divine ministra- 


tions certainly ennobles it; and if teachers 
and scholars alike could come to take this view 
of it, it could not fail to have the best effect upon 
the future of the race. Raising the moral 
“tone” of the children must influence the 
future of humanity as a whole.—I am, sir, 
yours faithfully, ERNEST G. PALMER. 
Denehurst, Redland, Bristol. 


‘THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRI- 


CULUM. 

To the Editor of THE Review OF REVIEWS. 

Sır, —The article in your last month’s issue 
by Miss Kate Stevens on ‘‘ The Development of 
Primary Education ’’ is most suggestive and 
valuable from many points of view. ‘There is 
one aspect of the matter, however, with which 
it did not deal, namely, the programme of 
studies to be followed in primary schools. In 
this country very little attention is given to cur- 
ricula and courses of study. For the most part 
decision on such things is left to the school- 
master. But thence arises the serious danger 
that the work of the schools tends to be divorced 
from the needs of life, and the school becomes 
an institution existing for its own sake rather 
than for the society which established it. In 
many ways, and for many different reasons, this 
has happened in the case of the primary school. 

The curriculum of these schools in England is 
largely based upon the requirements laid down 
forty years ago by the Education Department, 
and it has been maintained with very little varia- 
tion by the Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres, and Secondary Schools which have 
educated the primary school teacher. The 
assumption in all three cages is that literary or 
pseudo-literary studies are the only means of 
education. Forty years ago the aim set before 
the schools which educate five-sixths of the 
population of this country was that the children 
should read aloud, write, spell and cipher. It 
did not appear to the authorities that these 
accomplishments are in themselves of little or 
no value. Nor did it appear. to them that the 
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literary and bookish elements in them form but 
a small fraction of the possible developments of 
civilised life. No doubt it is desirable that these 
instruments of knowledge should be put into the 
hands of all children, but a system of education 
is seriously unbalanced when they are made its 
centre of gravity. More especially is this true 
when so high a standard of accuracy was, and 
still is, demanded in these formal accomplish- 
ments. Promotion from one class to another 
-depends in most schools upon a boy’s pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic. A most cursory examina- 
tion of current text books will show what an 
enchanted land of vanity, 
puzzle-headedness is there contained. I take an 
example from a book much used in both primary 
and secondary schools :— 
‘t If 3 ducks are worth 4 chickens, and 3 
geese are worth 10 ducks, find the value of 
a goose, a. pair of chickens being worth 
4s. 6d.” 


To anyone not hardened by long usage the 
matter savours of Alice in Wonderland. Yet 
for seven precious years both boys and girls 
spend from half an hour to an hour a day on 
this mad business. 

With regard to reading, so much importance 
is attached to reading aloud—this, indeed, is 
taken as the usual test of proficiency—that the 
proper use of books is lost sight of. They are 
rarely or never used in schools as sources of 
information for the performance of definite 
tasks. 

Then, as a last point for criticism, consider the 


superstition and 
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that he can use his leisure time to profit and 
pleasure is another. 

The position must be established quite firmly 
that in all attempts to remodel school curricula 
the practical and the pleasurable activities of life 
must be the centre around which the pupil’s 
training must centre, rather than upon barren, 
formal and abstract studies as at present. The 
following suggestion is put forward, and it 
has the merit of having undergone the test of 
practice in several places. Instead of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, work on the land, 
work on the sea, constructive work in wood and 
iron and other materials, and textile work would 
form the focus of school life. Reading, writing 
and calculation would fall into their proper 
places as useful aids to knowledge and skill. 
The meaning and purpose of school as a pre- 
paration for life would be clear. It might be 
objected that this is a scheme of technical educa- 
tion misapplied to young’ children, but such is 
not the case. The country boy will have 
received a more general and more serviceable 
education if he has spent his seven years of 
schooling in practical and theoretical exercises 
connected with a school garden than if wearied 
and distraught by grammatical and arithmetical 
subtilities. A boy whose history lessons have 
taught him in practical fashion the development 
of the weaver’s art from the earliest days is not 
less fit for any other kind of work than the boy 
who can recite the conventional list of dates and 
events. The boy who can use books to guide 
his efforts in constructing models in wood and 
iron is better off than the unfortunate who can 


> exaggerated importance attached to spelling and 
4 grammar. If children were required to remem- 
aå ber the spelling of a few hundred common words 
=- and to learn the use of a dictionary all reason- 
~> able requirements, would be satisfied. As for 


spell all the words in a shilling dictionary. 
That brings us to a very serious difficulty. Ex- 
pensive buildings have been erected all over the 
country designed for the purpose ‘of making 


T books. t ) 
-—tions without differences, with fantastic classifi- 


* English grammar, it owes its existence mainly 
` ta the imagination of the writers of grammar 
To trouble small children with distinc- 


cations and an astounding nomenclature, is 
waste of time, money and effort. 

The criticisms indicated here in outline will be 
found to have a solid foundation if they are 
examined in more detail. They show that the 
primary school curriculum has been placed upon 
a wrong basis. It rarely happens that a boy is 
placed at the top of his class because of artistic 
or constructive ability. The abstruse, , the 
formal, the verbal are the qualities which are 
held to be of greatest value. Yet for the con- 
duct of life, whether at work or in leisure 
moments, it is the serviceable, practical and 
purposeful qualities which are required. That 
a boy can take up a piece of work and carry it 
through to the end, using knowledge and skill 
in the process, is one thing which will help him; 


boys sit still to learn spelling and practise 
writing. We want instead shops and benches 
for work and open spaces for play. 

Work is obviously only one side of the matter. 
The leisure moments of life require attention. 
Art and music deserve a larger place in school 
than has ever been allowed to them. 

It would seem unnecessary to urge the claim 
of music, yet Education Authorities are con- 
stantly restricting the time allotted to it. 

The constructive suggestion here offered is 
that the great industrial and artistic occupations 
must take the place of the formal abstract and 
verbal studies which still hold the field. As a 
final question, let us ask which girl is most truly 
educated: the girl who has been trained to 
manage a home with scientific and artistic skill 
and who can maintain a cheerful temper in doing 
it, or the girl who can parse and analyse, reduce 
miles to inches, and offer a literary appreciation 
of Romeo and Juliet ?—Yours. truly, 

E. C. CHILDS. 


THE DRAMA MONTH BY MONTH. 


F “THE GREAT 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT showed 
M courses when he called ‘‘ The Great 

Adventure ° ‘A Play of Fancy,’ for 
in doing so he elected to be tried by a higher 
standard than the ordinary canons of dramatic 
criticism. So to label a play implies that the 
author takes his stand on the manner rather 
than on the matter of his work. The important 
point is not so much what he says as the way he 
says it. We do not insist on tense dramatic 
situations, on any great probability of character 
or incident; nor that the plot shall be new, or 
true, or even credible. If these qualities are 
present, so much the better, but we lay little 
stress on them. What is essential is a light 
touch, linked with a strong sense of the whim- 
sical, Therefore the author must be at once 
clever and witty; if he cannot sustain his wit at 
concert pitch, or if he allows his whimsies to 
become commonplace, the thing is ruined. And 
herein lies the reason for the rarity of real 
‘“ plays of fancy.” 

Fortunately Mr. Bennett lacks neither clever- 
ness nor wit, and ‘‘ The Great Adventure ” 
abundantly justifies its label. He has taken a 
-time-old plot—that of one man assuming the 
identity of another—and made of it an extremely 
clever, whimsical, entertaining play. Ilam 
Carve, the hero, is one of the most engaging 
people imaginable. He is an artist of genius, 
wayward, impulsive, naughty—there is no other 
word to describe some of his moods—filled with 
a large contempt for the public and oppressed 
by appalling, ineradicable shyness. Stolid, 
hero-worshipping England is, of course, no 
home for such a bundle of nerves, and he spends 
nearly all his time abroad with his valet, Albert 
Shawn. Nota soul knows him in England, and 
when, on one of his rare flying visits, Shawn 
dies suddenly of pneumonia and the doctor per- 
sists in mistaking man for master, Carve, after 
desperate, stuttering efforts to declare his 
identity, at last gives up in humorous despair 
and lets matters take their course. But events 
take a turn beyond anybody's wildest dreams; 
Carve, by his will, has left £200,000 for an 
International Gallery of Modern Art in London. 
With this aid to imagination the British Press 
grasps the idea that a great artist is dead, and 
decrees that he shall be buried in the Abbey; 
and in the Abbey accordingly the supposed 
Carve received the last honours due to British 
genius, in the mourning presence of Royalty and 
Rodin. The real Carve rages furiously, but 
events have moved too fast and too far, and his 
inarticulate protests that he is Ilam Carve are 


ADVENTURE.” 


met with sympathetic doubts of his sanity. So 
he gives it up, and settles down very happily 
‘in a place called Putney ” with Janet Cannot, 
a wonderful little person whom the deceased 
Shawn had found. through a matrimonial 
agency, and whom he was proposing, when the 
Abbey claimed him, to marry bigamously. Janet 
is just the woman for this eccentric genius: she 
is a sensible young widow with brewery shares 
and a will of her own, no illusions about men, 
a rare but singularly winning smile, and views 
on art which are a perpetual joy. She no more 
than the rest believes that her husband is Ilam 
Carve, and he doesn’t press the point; and they 
might have lived happily ever after, leaving 
Shawn undisturbed and unsuspected in his 
posthumous glory, if Carve had not succumbed 
to his passion for paint. But he does, and since 
Mr. Ebag, of Bond Street, his former dealer, is 
a person of acute perceptions, the secret is found 
out, and Carve finds himself in the agonising 
position of having to give evidence in an action 
brought by an American client against Ebag for 
having sold him spurious Carves. Lord Leonard 
Alcar, however, intervenes to effect a settle- 
ment, and, after a final and really shocking 
display of naughtiness, Carve is persuaded to 
identify himself by the not unfamiliar method of 
revealing two moles on his neck. Mr. Texel, 
the client, is satisfied, the dignity of the Abbey is 
saved, and Ilam and Janet go quietly back to 
resume their life as Shawns. 

Now clearly in all this it is the manner th&t 
tells. Such a tale admits only of the very 
lightest, wittiest treatment; the least touch of 
pretentiousness or solemnity would bring the 
whole edifice crashing down in ruins. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett has most successfully evaded 
any such danger. His dialogue is crisp and 
light, and his rapier thrusts at journalism and 
British art (both easy marks) are delightfully 
effective. He is admirably served by his two 
chief interpreters, Mr. Henry Ainley as Ilam 
Carve and Miss Wish Wynne as Janet. The 
former, who is easily in the front rank of our 
English character actors, is quite perfect in this 
part; the engaging oddity of the man, his 
quaint little nervous motions of his hands and 
face, his genius and his lovableness are beauti- 
fully shown by a hundred small touches. Miss 
Wynne is wholly delightful as Janet the imper- 
turbable. These two characters stand out as 
living persons; the minor personages are not so 
successful, and some of them (notably the 
Looes) might have been dispensed with, but the 
play as a whole (is extremely. well acted, and 
very well worth seeing. | 


LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


A ESPERANTO. 


Y the time the REVIEW goes to press 
Bees of the various parties of British 

delegates will be en route for the Inter- 
national Esperanto Congress at Berne. The 
Universala Esperanto Association, which con- 
cerns itself with the direction and appointment 
of the Consuls and of the practical business and 
touring side, regarding the language not as an 
aim in itself, but as a necessary auxiliary for 
the furtherance of International business and 
friendship, holds its special Congress during the 
same week and at the same place, so that 
Esperanto week this year will be crammed to 
overflowing with work and play. The pro- 
gramme, as usual, will be diversified by concerts, 
an excursion to the Bernese Alps, a dramatic 
performance, Red Cross Maneeuvres, etc. 

Concord for June 24th contains a very interest- 
ing description of the Peace Congress and also a 
page on ‘‘ Esperanto Up-to-Date” by Felix 
Moscheles, in which he gives an amusing 
description of the work that is being done by 
the three ‘‘ M’s ’’—Mudie, who has spread a 
network of organisation over the world; Mann, 
who wields editorial powers in the offices of the 
British Esperanto Association; and Millidge, 
who has just produced a most remarkable 
Esperanto-English Dictionary (Stead’s Publish- 
ing House. 5s.) which convincingly demon- 
strates that every shade of thought can find 
expression in the Esperanto language. [But a 
fourth ‘‘ M ”' should have been added, for who 
are more ardent in the cause than the Gesinjoroj 
Moscheles?] ‘‘ Let those who are interested,’’ 
adds Mr. Moscheles, ‘‘ watch the fiery French 
orator accustomed to thump the table in French 
as he now eloquently thumps it in Esperanto,’’ 
and he continues in his most amusing and effec- 
tive style an answer to the question, Has 
Esperanto a future? 

But the entente cordiale is progressing in 
many ways. During June Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Williams held a reception-at Claridge’s Hotel to 
receive and listen to Prince De Cassano on the 
absolute necessity of organisation for effective 
work, and a federation of organisations so that 
there should. be no overlapping. Sir Albert 
Rollit presided over the meeting, which, though 
not officially a peacé meeting, yet considered it 
a necessity for the proper development of man- 
kind; whilst a Boer and a New Zealander spoke 
from the audience in support of a vote of thanks 
to the President and the Prince. 

The English branch of the French Red-Cross 


Rouge 


Society also upholds the entente cordiale. M. 
Louis Bourge 
came from Paris 
to address the As- 
semblée générale 
du groupe de 
Londres de l’Union 
des Femmes de 
France Crois- 
Francaise, 
which was held on 
June 28th at 
Marble Arch 
House, under the 
presidency of 
Lieut.-Colonel the 
Viscount de la 
Panouse, Military 
Attaché to the French Embassy. 

meeting M. Louis Bourge said :— 


“In calling upon you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
help towards the necessary expenses of our work, 
you will have the great satisfaction of saying to your- 
selves that you are accomplishing a sacred duty to 
humanity,. to your country, and to the great neigh- 

ring nation in which you are dwelling. Thanks 
to their inviolable belt of foam and gramite, the 
Britannic, Isles may hope that they will never know 
the horrors of invasion, and we hope cordially ‘with 
them that the Britannic branch of the Red Cross 
will never need to come to the help of English 
soldiers fighting far/from the metropolis; but never- 
theless fate holds an eternal menace over our heads 
—fire or epidemics may occur, and if, unfortunately, 
such a case should ever present itself, the Union of 
the Women of France and London will be there 
readv to render to the utmost their devotion and zeal 
in seconding the efforts of the sister societies of the 
English Red Cross.” 


As has happened in so many other cases, M. 
Bourge, brought into contact with Esperantists, 
has realised the necessity of the help-language. 


M. Louis Bourge. 


During the 


In the same way the Russian teachers visiting 


London, debarred from free intercourse by the 
language difficulty, have learned from their col- 
leagues who know Esperanto the interest given 
to such a visit by its use. z 

The Hyde Park open-air meetings are con- 
tinued every evening when fine, and large num- 
bers of eager listeners study the lessons as given 
on the blackboard by Mr. Harvey. Dr. 
Phizicky says that he was told Englishmen 
would not listen to him because he is a foreigner, 
but after speaking from the Esperanto platform 
for about 340 times, he concludes that they are 


the most ‘‘ gastema ” (hospitable) nation he has 
ever been amongst. 


TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


Agriculture, Land: 

Agricultural Labour and Rural Housing, by 
G. W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham, ‘“ Edinburgh 
Rev,” July. 

Successful Small Holdings, by the Duchess of 


Hamilton and Brandon, ‘' World’s Work,” 
Aug. 

The Lloyd Georgian Land Taxes, ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Rev,” July. 


Conservatives and the Land, by G. J. M. Kennedy, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug. 

Land Reform and the Chancellor, by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,’’ Aug. 

Armies: 

The English Military Problem, by A. de Tarlé, 
“ Questions Diplomatiques,’’ July 1. 

A Plea for Universal Service, by Earl Roberts, 
“ British Rev,” Aug. 

National Defence and Voluntary Service, by Col. 
Walter Horsley, ‘‘ Contemp. Rev,” Aug. 

French National Defence in 1913, by Lieut.-Col. 
Debon, ‘*‘ Grande Rev,” July 10. 

The French and German Army Bills, “ Edin- 
burgh Rev,” July. 

Officers in the French Army, by 
‘* Nouvelle Rev,” July 1. 

The French Officer Question, by Col. 
“La Revue,” July 15 

French Officers and Prolessórs, by F. Dacre, 
“ Rev. de Paris,” July I. 

France’s Black Army in Europe, by Dr. M. A. 
Legrand, ‘‘ La Revue,” July 15. 

Aviation : 

The Spiess and the Zeppelin, by Jean Bouchot, 

“ Correspondent,’’ July to. 
Education: 

Education and the Future of England, by J. E. G. 

de Montmorency, ‘“ Edinburgh Rev,” July. 
Electoral : 

Referendum or Republic, by 
“ British Rev,” Aug. 

“ One Man One Vote,” by W. S. Lilly, “ Nine- 
teenth Cent,” Aug. 

Eugenics : 

Eugenics and Public Health, by S. Gotto, 
“ Eugenics Rev,” July. 

Eugenics and Militarism, by Vernon L. Kellogg, 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” July. 

Feeble-Minded : 

The Mental Deficiency Bill, by R. Langdon 
Down, * Eugenics Rev,” July. 

The Mental Deficiency Bill and its Critics, “by 
Sir Bryan Donkin, ‘‘ Bedrock,” July. 

Finance: 

Gold and Prices, by Albert S. Bolles, 
American Rev,” July. 

The Deflection of Our Export Trade in Time of 
War, by Major Stewart L. Murray, ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Cent,” Aug. 

Housing Problems: 

Rural Housing and State Grants, by Constance 

Cochrane, ‘ Contemp. Rev,” Aug. 


A. Touny, 


Fleurus, 


Pierse Loftus; 


“ North 


Rural Housing, by W. C. D. and C. D. Whet- 
ham, “ Edinburgh Rev,” July. 


Insurance, National: 
National Insurance and National 
“ Edinburgh Rev,” July. 
Labour Problems: 
The Influence of Trade Unions on Wages, ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Rev,” July. 
Railway Strikes, by J. Stockmar, ‘“ Bibliothèque 
Universelle,” July. 


Character, 


Girl Workers, by Isabel Basnett, “ English- 
woman,” Aug. 
Hodge on Strike, by “ Home Counties, ’’ 


“ World’s Work,” Aug. 
Juvenile Labour Exchanges aad Apprenticeship 
Bureaux in Germany, “ Contemp. Rev,” Aug. 
The Belgian Strike, by F. McCullagh, ‘‘ Dublin 


Rev,” July. 
The Hope of the American Wage-earner, ‘‘ North 
Amer. Rev,” July. 
Law: 
The Jury System, by Ellis W. Davies, ‘‘ csi 
Rev,” Aug. 


Marconi Affair: 
The Little Brothers of the Rich, by L. J. Maxse, 
“ National Rev,” Aug. 


Marriage, Divorce, and Immorality: . 
by Edward J. Menge, ‘‘ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 
Navies: 

The French Naval Manceuvres, ‘* Rev. de Paris,” 
July ı. 

Our Too Domestic Navy, by Varne Light, ‘' Fort- 
nightly Rev,” Aug. 

Parliamentary : 

Mr. Balfour and the House ‘of Commons, by 
Stephen Gurgun, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 
Saint Sebastian of Limehouse, by L. S. Amery, 

‘‘ National Rev,” Aug. 
Population Questions: 

The Effect of Economic Conditions on the Birth- 
rate, by W. C. Marshall, ‘‘ Eugenics Rev,” 
July. - 

French Commission on Depopulation, by the Hon. 
H. Onslow, , ‘‘ Eugenics Rev,” July. 


Social Purity: 


/ The Protection of Women and Girls, by ‘' S. E.,” 


‘ oO“ Englishwoman,” Aug. 

Josephine Butler and the English Crusade, by 

Anna G. Spencer, ‘“ Forum,” July. 
Social Reform: 

The Present Crisis in Social Reform, by Miss 

Marion T. Gray, ‘‘ Economic Rev,” July. 
Women: 

Women’s Suffrage and the next General Elec- 
tion, by Mrs. Catherine E. Marshall, “ English- 
woman,” Aug. 

Modern Feminism and Sex-Antagonism, by Ethel 
Colquhoun, ‘‘ Quarterly Rev,” July. 

Girl Workers, by Isabel Basnett, 
woman,” July. 


“ English- 


TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE, PERIODICALS. 


The International Congress at Paris: 

Crouzet-Benaben, Jeanne, on, ‘‘ Grande Rev,” 
July 10. 

Misme, Jane, on, ‘‘ La Revue,” July 1. 

Place aux Femmes! by A. Bonnefoy, ‘' La Revue,” 
July 1. 

The Women’s Movement in Germany, by J. F. 
Mills, ‘‘ Englishwoman,” Aug. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


Colonies, The Empire: 

British Colonial Policy, by Max 
‘* Sozialistische Monatshefte,” July 10. 

The Dominion House: A Great Opportunity, by 
Lord Grey, ‘* Fortnightly Rev,” Aug. 

The Problem of An Imperial Executive, by 
Sidney Low, ‘“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Lord Milner on Imperial and National Inter- 
dependence, by Fabian Ware, ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Aug. 

Foreign and International Affairs: 

The Rights of Nations and the Triple Alliance, 

by L. Servérieu, ‘“ Nouvelle Rev,” July 1. 


Schippel, 


Eastern Problems and British Interests, 
‘* Quarterly Rev,” July. 
Africa: 


Botha versus Hertzog, by “Table Mountain,” 
“ National Rev,” Aug. 

Rhodesia, by R. C. Hawkin, ‘‘ Contemp. Rev,” 
August. 

France and Italy in North Africa and the Ques- 
tion of Islam, by Max Roloff, ‘‘ Nord und 
Süd,” July. . 

Spain and Morocco, by J. Causse, ** Questions 
Diplomatiques,’’ July 16. 

The French Congo, by M. Labordére, ‘* Rev. de 
Paris,” July 1. 

The Neutralisation of Africa, ‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” 
July. 

Australia; 

Tropical Australia, by Bishop Frodsham, ‘' Nine- 

teenth Cent,” Aug. 


Balkan States, etc. (see also Turkey) : 

A War for the Railways, by F. Delaisi, ‘‘ Grande 
Rev,” July 1o. 

The New Balkan Crisis, 
July 25. 

The Recrudescence of the Crisis, by Commander 
de Thomasson, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,”’ 
July 1. 

ihe Second Balkan War, by 
de Thomasson, ‘‘ Questions 
July 16. 

Pangermanism versus Panslavism, by Dr. Angelo 
S. Ra t, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

The Balkan Fiasco, by J. W. Ozanne, ‘ Nine- 
teenth Cent,’’ Aug. 

The Catholic and French Point of View of the 
Consequences of the War, ‘‘ Correspondent,” 
July to. 

Montenegro and the Eastern Question, ‘* Church 
Quarterly Rev,” July. 

Belgium : 

The Belgian Colonial Union, by H. Froidevaux, 

“ Questions Diplomatiques,’’? July 16. 


“ Conrespondent,’’ 


Commander 
Diplomatiques,”’ 
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China: 

The Chinese Republic and Yiian Shih-k’ai, by 

Stephen Harding, ‘‘ Dublin Rev,” July. 
Denmark : 

The Constitutional Struggle and Social Demo- 
cracy, by H. Becher-Olsen, ‘‘ Sozialistische 
Monatshefte,” July 10. 

Denmark as an Agricultural Country, by A. Foss, 
‘Nord und Süd,” July. 

France: 

Patriotism and Party in France, by 
Dawbarn, ‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug. 

The Financial Armaments of France and Ger- 


Charles 


many, by R. G. Lévy, ‘‘ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” July 15. 
Germany: 


The Kaiser’s Jubilee, by Dr. Hans Delbrück, 
“ Preussische Jahrbücher,” July. 

German Foreign Policy, ‘ Deutsche Rev,” July. 

An Anglo-German Understanding, by Admiral 
Glatzel, ‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” July. 

Germany: Friend or Enemy? by W. L. George, 
“ Nord und Süd,” July. 

The Financial Armaments of France and Ger- 
many, by R. G. Lévy, ‘‘ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” July 15. 

The Attitude of Social Democracy to the New 
Military and Naval Proposals, by L. Quessel, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” July 1o. 

India: 

Famine Relief in India, by D. A. Barker, 
“ Economic Rev,” July. 

The Civil Service of India, by Sir William Lee- 
Warner, ‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Why is there Disloyalty in India? by Geoffrey 
Cookson, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Japan: 

Japan’s Home Policy, by M. Sauvé, ‘‘ Questions 
Diplomatiques,’’ July 1. 

Japanese-American Relations, by Edwin Maxey, 
“ Forum,” July. 

The Truth about the United States and Japan, by 
H. Lambertz, ‘“ Nord und Süd,” July. 

The Rise of Constitutionalism in Japan, by E. 
Bruce Mitford, ‘“ National Rev,” Aug. 

Opium Question in the East: 
by A. Daussauge, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,”’ 
July 16. 
Portugal as a Republic: 
by A. Macieira, ‘‘ Nord und Süd,” July. 
Spain : 

The Spanish Conservatives and Señor Maura, bv 

S. Molina, ‘“‘ Rev. Générale,” July. 
Turkey (see also Balkan States): 

Turkey, 1910-1911, by Diplomatist, ‘‘ Deutsche 
Rev,” July. 

The Turkish Catastrophe and Islam, by H. 
Vambéry, ‘ Deutsche Rev,” July. 

The Assassinations at Constantinople, by Gen. 
Cherif Pasha, ‘‘ La Revue,” July 15. 

Turkey in Asia and Its Future, by Lovat Fraser, 
“ National Rev,” Aug. 

United States: 

The Coming American Tariff, by Edward Stan- 
wood, “ Edinburgh Rev,” July. 

Experiments in Government, by 


Elihua Root, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” July. 


G 


“DIARY FOR JULY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


July r. Engagement between Greek and 


2: 


3. 


4. 


' Settlement of the 


Bulgarian troops. 

Final sitting of the Marconi Com- 
mittee. 

Test action brought against the 
Law Society by Miss Bebb, 
who claimed her right to act as 
a solicitor, dismissed. 

Agreement o! the Marquis of 
Northampton to pay Miss 
Daisy Markham £50,000 dam- 
ages for breach of promise of 
marriage. 

/New scheme of administrative 
reform for Asiatic Turkey sent 
to the Powers by Turkey. 

Two deputations on Town-Plan- 
ning and Main Roads received 
by Mı. Asquith. 

Sentences of three years’ penal 
servitude passed on two Suffra- 
gists convicted of firing Hurst 
Park Grand Stand. 

Stourbridge 

fire-brick makers’ strike by 

_ Sir George Askwith. 

Opening of new Bedford College 
in Kegent’s Park, by Queen 
Mary. 

Deputation from the London 
Chamber of Commerce to Mr. 
H. Samuel concerning the tele- 
phone service. 

£5,000 damages for libel awarded 
to Sir A. Vicars in connection 
with the Dublin Crown- Jewels 
mystery. 

Tacit understanding among the 
Great Powers to refrain from 
all interference in the Balkans 
announced in Paris. 

Resignation of General von Heer- 
ingen, Prussian War Minister, 
and his appointment as Inspec- 
tor of the Berlin Army Corps. 

Mobilisation of the Roumanian 
Army. 

Extension of the Rand strike to 
the whole of the Reef; troops 


called out; many killed and 
injured. 
Royal review of the London 


Territorials in Hyde Park. 

Rally of 30,000 Boy Scouts at 
Perry Hall Park, Birmingham. 

Austrian mediation accepted by 
Bulgaria and Roumania. 

Martial Law proclaimed in Johan- 
nesburg. 

Acquittal of Lord and Lady 
Sackville, beneficiaries under 
the will of the late Sir John 
Murrav Scott, who were 
charged with fraud and undue 
influence by Mr. D. Malcolm 
Scott. 

Amendment to the Three Years’ 
Army Bill in favour of equal 
service for all adopted by the 
French Chamber. 


IO. 


II. 


I2. 


Major-General Falkenhayn ap- 
pointed Prussian War Minister. 

Invasion of Servia by Bulgaria 
begun. 

Demonstration at the Queen’s 
Hall against the * Cat and 
Mouse ” Act. 

Resignation of Dr. Gericke van 
Herwijnen, Dutch Minister in 
London, announced. 

Ferdinand, Crown Prince of Rou- 
mania, appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the army. 

Hostilities resumed between the 
Spanish troops and natives 
near Tetuan. 

Religious war against the Sultan 
of Oman begun by Sheikh 
Abdulla of Oman. 


Closing of the International 
Opium Conference at the 
Hague. 


Proclamation oí war by Servia. 

Decision of the French Commis- 
sion to make Fez the future 
capital of Morocco announced. 

General return to work at the 
Rand mines. 

Opening cf the Federal Parlia- 
ment at Melbourne by Lord 
Denman. 

Westminster and St. George’s 
Hospitals to be amalgamated. 
Headquarters of the W.S.P.U. at 

Manchester raided by the police. 

War on Bulgaria declared by 
Roumania. 

Bulgarian appeal to Russia for 
intervention. 


‘Review of the Mercantile Marine 


assembled in the Mersey and 
opening of the new Gladstone 
dock by King George. 

Vote in favour of a return to work 
passed by the Birmingham and 
Black Country strikers by 
4:944 tO 1,230. 

Occupation of Silistria by Rou- 
manian forces. 

Announcement by Bulgaria that 
no armed resistance would be 
offered to the Roumanian 
invasion. 


Accident to a Great Eastern 
express train near Colchester ; 
3 killed. 

Anti-Welsh Church Ril demon- 
stration at Huddersfield. 

Boyne celebrations in Ulster. 

Gift of £2,000,000 by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie to found the United 
Kingdom Fund for public 
libraries, &c. 

Demonstration in favour of Free- 
dom of Press, speech, and 
assembly at Gladstone Park, 
Cricklewood. 

Re-arrest of Miss Annie Kenney 
under Cat and Mouse Act. 

Celebration in France of the 
National Fête of July 14th. 


15. 


16. 


i7. 


1g. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


Re-occupation of Rodosto by 
Turkish troops. 

Betrothal of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught and the Duchess of 
Fife announced. 

18,000 men in the Hamburg 
shipping yards reported on 
strike. 

Occupation of Drama by the 
Greck Army. 

Sentence of six years’ imprison- 
ment passed on Baron Inchiko 
and others convicted of plotting 
against the life of Count 
Terauchi, ex-Governor-General 
of Korea. 

Commission appointed by the 
South African Government to 
inquire into the Rand strike. 

Dr. Robert Bridges appointed 
Poet Laureate. 

Proposal adopted by the French 
Chamber to incorporate speci- 
ally selected conscripts at 20 
instead of 21 by 376 to 199. 

Turkish troops reached Lule 
Burgas after crossing the Enos- 
Midia line. 

Revolutionary outbreak 
Southern China reported. 

Strike of dock-workers at Hull 
begun. 

Decision of the French Budget 
Committee in favour of a 
surtax of 20 per cent. on 
bachelors over thirty an- 
nounced. 

Scottish deputation on Woman 


in 


/ Suffrage refused a hearing by 


Mr. Asquith. 

Dispatch of 6 gunboats to Leith 
owing to serious disorder result- 
ing from the dock strike. 

Opening of the European Baptist 
Congress at Stockholm. 

New Cabinet formed in Bulgaria 
by M. Radoslavoff. 

Royal garden party to London 
teachers at Buckingham Palace. 

Strike of tramwaymen in Edin- 
burgh begun. 

Three Years’ Military Service Bill 
passed by French Chamber. 
Bomb conspiracy in Lisbon dis- 

covered. 

Re-arrest of Mrs. Pankhurst. 

Hull dock strike settled. 

Shipping strike begun at Stettin. 

Opening of International Miners’ 
Congress at Karlsbad. 

Fokien, China, declared its inde- 
pendence. 

Amalgamation of the Legislative 
Council and the General Assem- 
bly in Egypt announced. 

Re-inauguration of King Henry 
VIT.'s Chapel in Westminster as 
the Chapel of the Order of the 
Bath. 

Opening of British Medical Asso- 
ciation Conference at Brighton. 

British Naval manceuvres begun. 


A 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27- 


7 
re 
28. 


29. 


30. 


Baron Skerlecz appointed Royal 
Commissioner in Croatia. 

Adrianople re-taken by Turkey. 

Conference between General 
Botha and the Trades Federa- 
tion leaders at Pretoria opened. 

Despatch of an American battle- 
ship to Taxpan, Mexico. 

Opening of International Con- 
gress on Infant Mortality at 
Brussels. 

Martial Law proclaimed in Pekin. 

Foundation-stone of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth building 
in the Strand laid by King 
George. 

Anti-Cat and Mouse Act demon- 
stration at Caxton Hall. 

Budget for 1913 passed by the 
French Chamber. 

Truce with Bulgaria refused by 
Greece and Servia until the 
peace preliminaries were signed. 

Russia authorised by the Powers 
to occupy Armenia to bring 
pressure on Turkey. 

Arrival of international warships 
at Shanghai to protect the 
residents. 

Presentation of Polar medals to 
the survivors of the Scott Ex- 
pedition by King George. 

Opening of the new King’s Col- 
‘lege Hospital at Denmark Hill 
by the King and Queen. 

Demonstration in Hyde Park of 
the National Union for Women 
Suffrage in connection with the 
suffrage pilgrimage from the 
North to London. 

Suspension of the Autonomy of 
Bohemia and appointment of 
a Commission of Administra- 


{tion by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

Resignation of the Peruvian 
Ministry. 


Woman Suffrage demonstration 
jin Trafalgar Square, and re- 
arrest of Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst. 

Re-arrest of Miss Annie Kenney 
at the London Pavilion. 

Franco-German Air Convention 
published. 

Commission appointed to rule 
Albania pending the appoint- 
ment of a Prince. 

Report on the Aerial equipment 
of the Army, issued by Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks. 

Failure of the appeal by Mr. 
Lansbury against the sentence 
passed upon him for inciting 
speeches. 

Sentence of nine months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour 
passed on Mrs. Rigby, a suffra- 
gist charged with placing a 
bomb in the Liverpool Ex- 
change. 

Opening of the Peace Conference 
at Bucharest, under the presi- 
dency of M. Majorescu; and 


31. 


DIARY FOR JULY. 


five days’ armistice with Bul- 
garia agreed to by the Balkan 
Alies. 

Hsuing Hsiling appointed Chinese 
Premier. 

Secession of Nanking from the 
Revolutionary Party. 

Trial of officials connected with 
the Prussian War Ministry, 
charged with selling secret 
information to Messrs. Krupp, 
begun in Berlin. 

Resolution against declaring a 
general strike on the Rand 
carried by 65 to 18 at a 
meeting of the South African 
Trades Federation. 


SPEECHES 


July 1x. Mr. Lloyd George, Sir R. 


3. 
5. 


IO. 


II. 


I2. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


Isaacs, and Mr. W. Churchill, 
at the National Liberal Club, 
on the Marconi Inquiry. 

Lord Lansdowne, at the Hotel 
Cecil, on Unionist Land Policy. 

Mr. Lloyd George, at Sydenham, 
on Lord Lansdowne’s Land 
Policy. 


JMr. Birrell, at Norwich, on George 


Borrow. 

Lord Sydenham, at the Hotel 
Cecil, on Indian Progress. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, at Finsbury, on 
the Marconi Affair. 

Mr. Walter Runciman, at the 
Savoy Hotel, on Farming. 

Mr. Lloyd George, at the Mansion 
House, on the European Situa- 
tion. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Plymouth, 
on Home Rule. 

Dr. Daneff, in the Sobranje, on 
Bulgaria’s Desire for Peace. 
Sir E. Carson, at Craigavon, 

Belfast, on Home Rule. 

Colonel Seely, at the Criterion 
Restaurant, on an Imperial 
Army. 

Viscount Hardinge, at Wimble- 
don, on Imperialism. 

Dr. W. H. Page, at the Hotel 
Cecil, on Anglo-Saxons. 

Sir E. Carson, at Holywood, on 
Home Rule. 

Lord R. Cecil. at Hitchin, on the 
Marconi A ffair. 

Sir E. Carson, at Ballymena, on 
Home Rule. 

Mr. Ure, at Brislington, 
Agricultural Wages Boards. 

Sir E. Carson, at Glenwherry, on 
Home Rule. 

M. Barthou, in the French 
Chamber, on the Military Ser- 
vice Bill. 

Mr. Asquith, at Birmingham, on 
Turkey and the Treaty of 
London, and British Commerce. 

Sir E. Carson, at Whiteabbey, on 
Ulster Unionists. 

Sir E. Carson, at Lisburn, on 
Ulster. 

Viscount Midleton, at Busbridge 
Park, on Home Rule. 


on 
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I5. 
tO. 


2I. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Mr. Asquith, 
Patriotism. 

Lord R. Cecil, at Hereford, on 
Unionist Prospects. 

Sir E. Carson, at Bangor, Ireland, 
on Home Rule. 

Lord Rosebery, at Guildford, on 
Manners. 

Sir E. Carson, at Ballynahinch, 
on the Ulster Question. 

Mr. Lloyd George, at Carnarvon, 
on the House of Lords. 

Sir E. Carson, at Londonderry, 
on the Relief of Derry. ° 


at Morley, on 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


I. Second reading of Merchant 
Shipping (Certificates) Bill. 

Second reading of Affiliation 
Orders Bill. 

Royal assent to Consolidated 
Fund (No. 2) Bill. 

Metropolitan Water Board Bill 
and Companies Amendment 
Bill passed. 

Public Rights of Way Bill passed 
through Committce andAncient 
Monuments Bill passed. 

Discussion on the Roads Board. 

Polling Hours Bill passed through 
Committee and Moneylenders 
Bill passed. 

Debate on second reading of Home 
Rule Bill; Opposition amend- 
ment moved by Lord Lans- 
downe. 

Lord Lansdowne’s amendment 
carried by 302 to 64. 
Affiliation Orders Bil 
through Committce. 
I-xtension of Polling Hours Bill 
and The Merchant Shipping 

(Certificates) Bill passed. 

Second reading of Temperance 
(Scotland) Bull. 

Debate on the second reading of 
the Welsh Church Bill ; Amend- 
ment to decline to proceed with 
the Bill until it had been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the 
country moved by the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 

Welsh Church Bill rejected by 
242 to 48. 

Discussion on Slavery in San 
Thomé and Principe. 

Plural Voting Bill rejected by 
166 to 42. 

Debate on British Policy in Persia 
and Tibet. 

Report Stage of Affiliation Orders 
Bill. 

Temperance (Scotland) Bill passed 
through Committee. 

Discussion on British Indians in 
South Africa. 

Affiliation Orders Bill passed. 

Second reading of the Sudan 
Loan Bill. 

Temperance 
passed. 

Statement on the India Office by 
Lord.Crewe. 


passed 


(Scotland) Bill 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


July 1. Welsh Church Bill ordered to 


TO. 


II. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


be reported to the House 
without amendment by 309 to 
204. 

Committee stage of Plural Voting 
Bill. 

Third reading of Consolidated 
Fund (No. 2) Bill. 

Plural Voting Bill continued. 

Vote for Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment and discussion on Land 
Valuation. 

Plural Voting Bill continued ; 
proposal to exempt the City of 

ndon defeated by 256 to 146. 

Terms of new Marconi Contract 
announced by Mr. H. Samuel. 

Third reading of Home Rule Bill 
carried by 352 to 243. 

Questions on the Rioting in the 
Rand. 

Third reading of Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill carried by 
347 to 244. 

Plural Voting Bill passed through 
Committee. 

Third reading of Temperance 
(Scotland) Bill. 


Statement by Mr. Harcourt con- 


cerning the Rand disturbance. 

Report stage of Plural Voting 
Bill; amendment to allow the 
City of London electors to 
exercise their City vote and one 
other rejected by 280 to 156. 

Report stage of Plural Voting Bill 
concluded. 

Third reading of Plural Voting 
Bill carried by 293 to 222. 

Second reading of Insurance Act 
Amendment Bill. 

Board of Trade Vote and discus- 
sion on Imperial Wireless Chain. 

Navy Estimates and statement 
by Mr. Winston Churchill on 
Oil Fuel. 
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18. 


2I. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Financial resolutions for Insur- 
ance Act Amendment Bill and 
other Bills. 

Debate on Land Purchase in 
Ireland. 

Statement on the Educational 
Policy of the Government by 
Mr. Pease. 

Home Office Vote. 

Vote for Board of Agriculture. 

Treasury Vote; Discussion on 
the Road Board. 

Report Stage of Mental Deficiency 
Bill 


Important changes in the Mar- 
coni contract announced by 
Mr. H. Samuel. 

Second reading of the Revenue 
Bill. 

Consideration of Mental Defi- 
ciency Bill amendments. 

Vote for the War Office and Army 
Estimates ; Statement on Army 
Aeroplanes by Colonel Seely. 

Vote for the Colonial Office : 
Statement on the progress of 
the Crown Colonies by Mr. 
Harcourt. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


July 15. St. George’s, Hanover Square : 


Sir Alexander Henderson (U.) 
returned unopposed in place of 
the late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
(U.). 


OBITUARY 


July 4. Viscount Charlemont, 83. 


5. 


6. 


Major Meiklejohn, V.C., 43. 
elton, K.C., M.P., 56. 


Alfred Lytt 
Sir Henry Waterfield, 76. 

J. R. Clayton, glass-painter, 86. 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Gardiner, 84. 
Duchess of Northumberland, 64. 
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J. C. Williamson, actor-manager, 


67. 

J. S. Fry, 87. 

Archdeacon Kaye, yo. 

A. Boucicault, actor,"44. 

Burton E. Baker, inventor of 
X-ray tube. 

Redmond Barry, ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, 47. 

Gaston La Touche, artist. 

Vice-Admiral Hughes- Hallett, 69. 

Professor F. Gotch, 60. 

Lord Arthur Cecil, 62. 

Dr. J. W. McCrindle, 88. 

Mme. Marie Magnier, actress. 

Canon T. A. Blyth, 69. 

Commissioner Railton, Salva- 
tionist, 64. 

Rev. Dr. R. M. Thornton, 72. 

Paul Dreyfus-Bing, journalist. 

Major-General A. K. Rideout, 
C.B., 78. 


E. Lepelletier, journalist, iTA sá 


Lady Lever. 

Princess Achille Murat, 64. 
Sir H. Prendergast, V.C., 79. 
J. W. Sauer (South Africa), 63. 


T. H. Gurrin, handwriting expert, 


66. 
H. Caldwell Lipsett, journalist, 44. 
C. Christophersen (Norway), 81. 
Herr Sabroe, Danish Socialist. 
J. O’ han. 


T. E. Mavrogordato, South Afri- 
can Police, 52. 

Sir James Lamont, 85. 

Sir Richard Cooper, 66. 

Dr. Francis Lender, 82. 

James Haslam, M.P., 71. 

J. Milne, 


Professor seismolo- 


gist, 63. 


as 


Westminster Gasette.} 
In Belfast Lough. 


(Pall Mali Gasette. 
SIR EDWARD CARSON: ‘Come out and face the storm If and When. 
with us!" MASTER BIRRELL: ‘‘Oh dear! Oh dear! He's gone 
MR. BONAR LAW: " Don't think i eens 
: : : on't you think I might, perhaps, be MASTER ASQUITH + ‘‘ Well, we must just hope he'll rise the 
more useful if I stayed ashore and cheered you.” third time.”’ 


“be Kingdom come, Thy will be done on Eartb as well as in Deaven.” 


To be ever in the van, 

going ahead, accepting 

the responsibilities and 

discharging the duties of 

leadership of our race in 

its upward strivings after 

the ideal. Hear new 

words of command in 

évery cry of the sorrow- 

ing, and goaded and 

spurred on to fresh ex- 

-ertion by every spectacle 

of sin and misery. Every 

man and woman who 

falls short of the perfect 

manhood of Christ Jesus 

cries out for help to realise that manhood which is his 

birthright in Christ, with earnestness and emphasis 

roportioned to his remoteness from the ideal. 

Powell's “ A Parable,” last verse. Men make Christ's 

images into paupers and prostitutes. To redeem the 

world every agency for good is needed and new 

agencies still. The great need, intelligent sympathy 

and imagination, true catholicity, charity, all else 

included to be encouraged, their baser parts dis- 

couraged, more by favour to the good than direct 

censure. Ta work on, to yearn on, in faith. Christ 

the best remedy for pessimism and despair. He saw 

all the chances, and, seeing, chose as the best part the life 

of shame, sorrow and death. The gain was worth the 

candle, The prize was worth'the sacrifice. If it was 
so for Him, it is not less so for us. 


From a memorandum penned by Mr. Stead upon his acceptance of the Editorship of 
** The Pall Mali Gazette,” and expressing the ideal by which he was guided. 
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“UNITY.” 
Designed by Alfred Drury, A.R.A., for the Edward VII. Memorial at Aberdeen. 


(Reproduced by the courtesy of “The Architectural Review,’’} 
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v LONDON, August 30, 1913. 
August is memorable for 


A Month ; 
of the achievement of peace.. 
Peace. The hateful brother-feud 7 


between the Balkan allies 
was ended by the Treaty of Bukarest. The 
Great Powers emerged from the second 
Balkan ordeal in triumphant accord. The 
European Concert has been maintained 
intact and positively strengthened by the 
double strain. Even the advance of Turkish 
troops into Thrace, defiant of treaties, ap- 
pears likely to recede before the frowning 
face of the obdurate moneylender, and with- 
out a fresh outburst of bloodshed. In glad 
reaction from the agonised contemplation of 
war, actual or probable, the mind of the 
nations has turned to the positive pleas and 
plans of peace. The Hague became the 
centre of the world’s horizon. The gather- 
ing of some thousand delegates from all 


parts to the Peace Congress in the Dutch - 


capital drew attention to the distant and more 
Utopian ideals of Pacifists. But the chief 
event of the month was the official opening 
of the Palace of Peace, as described in other 
pages of this Review. _ 
Under these circumstances 

Will England Cease the prospect of the third 
Block re Way? Hague Conference has in- 
evitably claimed the atten- 

tion of the nations. It is humiliating to find 
how backward Great Britain is in preparing 
for the next meeting of-the Parliament of 
Man. By most of the other Powers her 
failure to ratify the Declaration of London is, 
as we pointed out last month, held to block 


(September, 1913. 
) 


` 


the way to a third Conference. The news- 
paper correspondents who have denied this 
fact have but revealed their own ignorance., 
Mr. Barnes, better informed than they, put 
the question in Parliament on August 7th to 
the Foreign Secretary :—‘‘ Whether the 
Government intend tò proceed with the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of London, and, if so, 
when a proposal with that object in view will 
be submitted to the House.” The answer 
was :—*' I hope it may be possible to pass 
Prize Court legislation which will enable the 
Declaration of London to be ratified next 
session.” To this important announcement, 
Strange to say, the scantiest publicity was 
given by the Press. _ It Suggested that at 
last the Government had suddenly wakened 
up to a sense of forgotten duties, _ 


_ The day before, Mr. 


The 
British Government Barnes, as resolute for 
Waking Up. Peace as he was for Old 


Age Pensions, inquired 
whether the British Government would not 
suggest to the Dutch Government the desir- 
ability of convoking the international com- 
mittee suggested by the last Hague 
Conference to prepare the programme for 
the third Conference. Mr. Acland replied :—. 
“His Majesty’s Government will ascer- 
tain the views of other Governments upon 
this matter as soon as the troubles in the Near 
East are less exacting: till that has been 
done I cannot, of course, make the sugges- 
tion to the Hague Government in the terms 
proposed by the hon. member, though I am 
in sympathy with the object of his question.”’ 
As Sir Edward)Gréyintormed the world in 
à B 
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the following week that the troubles in the 
near East had so far ceased to be exacting 
as to allow the Ambassadors to go off on 
holiday, we may conclude that the troubles 
in the Near East can no longer claim to pre- 
vent the Powers appointing the International 
Committee for the programme and procedure 
of the next Hague Conference. 
| The British Government 
Our National confessed on July 24th that 
Peace Committee. ‘‘no steps had yet been 
taken.” They are now pre- 

pared to press forward to the ratification of 
the Declaration of London. That is good. 
That will be one great obstacle removed. 
They are also ‘‘ in sympathy ” with the idea 
of initiating the International Committee. 
That is also good. But the prior question 
is, What about our National Committee ? 
The last Hague Conference, it wil be re- 
membered, came to verbal agreement that 
each of the Powers, four -years before the 
date of the next Conference, should appoint 
a National Committee to prepare for submis- 
sion to the International Committee the 
points which the Power wished to come 
before the Hague Conference. The British 
National Committee should thus have been 
appointed two years ago. We are told that 
France, Holland, Norway, Germany, and 
even Italy—a Power actually at war until 


. recently—have appointed their National 


Committees. But not Great Britain. ‘' No 
steps have yet been taken.” The first duty 
of the British Government, therefore, is to 
appoint and to set at work at once our 
National Committee. No ‘‘ troubles in the 
Near East ” can be accepted as an excuse for 
not doing what other Powers more inti- 
mately concerned in these troubles than we 
have already done. 

The appointment of this 
National Committee gives 
the British Government a 
great opportunity. In pre- 
vious Hague Conferences the British Empire, 


The Dominions 
and the 
Hague Conference. 


which covers one-fourth of the habitable’ 


globe, was represented almost exclusively by 


-- MMT 
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delegates from the United Kingdom. This 
absurd anomaly must no longer be tolerated. 
In our calculations for war the Home Country 
takes the oversea Dominions into her coun- 
sels and reckons on them for-naval and mili- 
tary support. We cannot with any semblance 
of reason ignore the Dominions in our de- 
liberations for peace. The British Empire— 
and not the United Kingdom alone—should 
be represented at the third Hague Confer- 
ence: the British delegation ought to include 
men from the four great British Common- 
wealths beyond the seas, as well as from 
India and the Home Country. The demo- 


racies of Greater .Britain are .as much 


interested in international arrangements as 
are the British -Islesmen: their future is, 
perhaps, more at stake than ours; and, how- 
ever readily they arm for local or Imperial 
defence, they are much more devoted to peace 
than the classes which still too largely rule 
the foreign policy of the Mother Country. 
Their advent in the World’s Parliament 
would bring a breath of new, free, vigorous 
life, which would be most welcome and salu- 
tary. And once they realise their right to 
be there, no Home Government dare pass 
them by. But the first step to this end is 
to appoint our National Committee on Im- 
perial lines. Let Mr. Asquith instruct Sir 
Edward Grey to invite the Government of 
each of the four Dominions to appoint a 
representative. As Britain is so far behind- 
hand, their High Commissioners or some 
other equally eminent Colonials now in 
London might be forthwith appointed by 
the Dominion Governments. An Indian 
member of the Council for India should also 
be offered a seat. A National Committee so 
constituted would be a great stroke for Im- 
perial unity. In its counsels a unified all- 
British policy of peace would be formulated 
for furtherance in the Areopagus of man- 
kind. And the sequel, in the collective 
impact of the British Empire on the Confer- 
ence of all the Powers, would mean a vast 
impetus in the direction desired by all true 
lovers of peaces , 
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The conveyance of this 


A Great Chance 
for our Foreign an 


Colonial Offices. 


invitation to the Dominions 
through the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices would offer 
these Departments an equally happy chance. 
For, rightly or wrongly, there is an impres- 
sion about that the people in both Offices 
may be civil but are rarely cordial to the 
London officials of the Dominions, who com- 
plain that the same respect and courtesy are 
never shown to them as are freely given to 
representatives of petty Powers whose terri- 
tories would scarcely make a spot on the 
map of Australia or Canada. A leading 
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mittee the chosen delegates of the Oversea 
Dominions. By showing as much courtesy 
to South Africa and New Zealand as is now 
shown to France and Germany, with an 
added touch of family affection, the two great 
Departments might do more for the peace of 
the Empire than they have yet done for the 
peace of the world. 

| A seat on this National 


Labour on the ; er es 
Peace Committee Committee, if it is not 
and to be -national in name 
Conference, 


only, ought to be found for 


a fully recognised representative of Organ- 


ised Labour. Army and Navy, and doubt- 


TWO DUTCH VIEWS 


De Amsterdammer.] 
. A Modern Sleeping Beauty. 


The birth of a Princess of Peace, blessed by the good fairies 
Wealth, Virtue and Beauty, but whom the evil fairy Avarice 
„will cause to sleep for many long years before she will scintil- 
late in the world. 


Colonial has even gone so far as to say: 
‘* These fine gentlemen of the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices would resent the idea of our 
representatives sitting on this National Com- 
mittee. They would want to keep the busi- 
ness all in their own hands. They would 
Iuok on us as intruders.’ Now here is the 
golden opportunity for the Offices named to 
dispel for ever this impression, which, be it 
true or false, may come to be a grave Im- 
perial danger. Let them invite with over- 
flowing cordiality and welcome with open 
arms to a place on the National Peace Com- 


Gazette de Holland.] 
The Hague Peace Palace. 


When the breath of battle blows, 
Down the crazy structure goes ! 


|Amsterdam. 


NEE Nl a a ae 
less Law, will be represented; and why not 
Industry—for, which and by which law and 
navy and army exist? As time is pressing, 
the Government might promptly invite some 
person already officially accredited in the 
Labour World, as, for example, the Secre- 
tary of the Trade Union Congress, or the 
Secretary of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. Aseven The Times recognises, the 
growing international solidarity of Labour 
is one of the most potent of modern factors 
making for peace; and on that ground alone, 
Labour'ought‘té ‘be-represented. 
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There is need of new blood 
being infused. into our 
diplomatic circles. The 
| spirit of Colonial demo- 
cracy and of organised labour would not suc- 
cumb to the. despair which found such 
earnest and eloquent utterance in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s speech on the third 
reading of the Finance Bill. Mr. Lloyd 
George said :— | - 

I must say that I am genuinely alarmed about the 
expenditure on armaments, There is not the slight- 
est prospect of any reduction; the prospect 1s all 
the other way. . . . We are just scaring each 
other into great expenditures. There is no great 


7 Mr. Lloyd George 
. as. 
Alarmist. ~ 


public opinion in any country which has the courage ~ 


to stand up and say to the people responsible for the 
expenditure, ‘‘ It is time this should stop.” I feel 
confident that if it goes on it will end in great 
disaster. The inevitable consequence of this expen- 
diture on armaments is a state of things that will 
goad the people into something. which will be a 
sort of revolutionary protest. All countries are spend- 
ing heavily, and until there is a complete understand- 
ing among the nations, and complete co-operation, 
we cannot stop it. If we had international co-opera- 
tion we might do something in the direction I have 
indicated, especially after the events of last year, 
when it is fresh in the minds of the people what a 
horrible thing war is. . . . It [this increased expendi- 
ture] can only end in a terrible disaster. Few people 
realise how near we have been to that during the 
last twelve months. | 
Yet the very Government of which Mr. 
Lloyd George is so prominent a member, 
while acquiescing in the rivalry of arma- 
ments, is far behind other nations in taking 
the steps suggested by the last Hague Con- 
ference for promoting that understanding and 
co-operation among the nations which Mr. 
Lloyd George so fervently desires. Had our 
National Peace Committee been appointed 
two years ago, and been kept hard at work, 
we should not only have had more solid 
proof of the Government’s pacific purposes, 
but perhaps Mr. Lloyd George’s utterances 
would not have been so pessimistic. 

Sir Edward Grey’s speech 

before Parliament rose was 
much less gloomy. He 
= hee said that-we had reached a 
stage at which ‘‘the Concert of Europe 
is very firmly established.” The meeting 
of ‘Ambassadors in London had. kept the 


Concert of Europe 
“ Firmly. . 
-.Established.” 
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Great Powers in constant touch with each 
other, and he dilated with much satisfaction 
upon the success with which the Great 
Powers had prevented the war in the Balkans 
becuming more than a purely local conflict. 
The meeting of the Ambassadors in London, 
one may remark, seems to be the germinal 
suggestion of a Cabinet of the Great Powers, 
or even of the United States of Europe. It 
certainly has not yet reached the point of 
carrying out its decisions by force. But Sir 
Edward Grey gave a strong hint to the effect 
that if any one Power were to be exasper- 
ated into applying the force majeure, the 
other Powers, while themselves holding 
aloof, would consider this separate action 
justifiable. To cross the t’s and dot the i’s 
of this statenient—if the Great Powers, ex- 
pressing their will through their Cabinet in _ 
London, are defied by the Turk, Russia will 
play policeman and coerce the recalcitrant, 
with the tacit approval of the rest of the 
Concert. But the onlooker may observe, if 
the co-operation and understanding which 
Mr. Lloyd George desires is so far advanced 
among the Great Powers as to have pre- 
vented the general European war (which had 
always been regarded as the foregone con- 
clusion of any such upset in the Balkans as 
has just taken place) and if, moreover, the 
Concert of Europe is prepared to enforce its 
decrees, not as yet by their united arma- 
ments, but by one of their number ‘‘ going 
on his own,” surely fuller co-operation, and 
less informal, may be expected before long. 
These are some of the problems which our 
National Peace Committee should have been 
working at. 

The entrance of Rumania 

into the Balkan arena, 
_ whatever was its motive, 
| made the array of force 
against Bulgaria so overwhelming as to com- 
pel that adventurous Power to submit to the 
terms of peace offered. By the Treaty of 
Bukarest,. signed on the roth of August, 
Rumania obtains an extension of territory at 
the expense of Bulgaria, Bulgaria increases 


The Treaty 
of 
Bukarest. 
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her territory by about one-third and gains ated Ægean Islands shall belong, the Great 
access to the Ægean coast. Servia is said to Powers having agreed to retain none of them. 
have almost doubled her area. The popula- Of revising the Treaty of Bukarest the Great 
tions are calculated to be as follows: Ru- Powers have apparently no intention what- 
mania, 7,600,000; Bulgaria, 5,000,000; ever. The settlement must, however, be 
Greece, 4,500,000 ; Servia, 4,000,000; Albania regarded as provisional, unless the bitter- 
about 2,000,000; Montenegro, 500,000. The ness be anayen which the last war has created 
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THE BARGAIN AT BUKAREST. 
The above Map shows in black the disputed areas and territory Bulgaria has had to surrender to | y pi 


Roumania, Servia and Greece, by the Treaty of Bukarest, at the expense of the territories orginally 

claimed by Bulgaria. The exact delineation of the Frontiers will be a matter of some time. The 

Greek and Servian boundaries will begin at Lake Presba, which they divide between them. The Greek 
and Bulgarian boundary will begin, according to the Treaty of Bukarest, at the River Mesta. 


Great Powers have decided that Albania is between the Balkan States. If only Bulgaria 
to be under an international commission of had not sacrificed everything to the devil of 
control, officered by men chosen from some ambition, a compact Balkan Confederation 
smaller neutral Power; but she will eventu- might have taken its place as almost an equal 
ally become an autonomous State under a amongst the Great Powers of Europe, certain 
prince chosen by the Powers. These will to receiye large accessions should the. Aus- 
later decide to whom the as yet unappropri- trian Heit break up. | 
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[Nashville. 


Tennessean.) 


The Retort Courteous! 


EUROPE: ‘If you can't manage that child, I'll take charge 
of him myself!” 


U.S.: '* Well, madam, since you are so competent, you 
might begin at home! °*’ 


Since the removal of the 


The P hace masterful will of the late 
Oo e e e 
Mexico. President Diaz Mexico 


has been rioting in a welter 
of increasing anarchy. Mexicans profess, 
but do not seem to understand or respect, 
the principles of democracy. The constitu- 
tionally elected President was murdered, and 
the actual Presidency has been seized by 
Senor Huerta. He is ruling in defiance of 
the Constitution. But as he. apparently 
gives the promise of being a strong man, 
able to control the anarchic Mexicans, most 
of the Powers were prepared to recognise 
his government. But the United States, 
whose influence as nearest greatest neighbour 
is of the utmost possible value, has withheld 
its recognition. In his message to the Con- 
gress President Woodrow Wilson has laid 
down as the conditions of recognition ‘‘ the 
immediate cessation of fighting, an early free 
election, consent of Senor Huerta to bind 
himself not to be a candidate for election as 
President, an agreement between all parties 
to abide by the result of the election.’ These 
conditions having been declined by Senor 
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Huerta, Mr. Woodrow Wilson not merely 
refuses to recognise him, but adopts the 
extreme measure of ‘‘earnestly urging all 
Americans to leave Mexico immediately.” 
The effect of this emphatic pronouncement 
is likely to be a rapid increase of disorder in 
Mexico unless Huerta ‘‘climbs down,” 
which is most likely. No one will 
question the high principle which animates 
the American President’s message. But at 


‘the same time the unconscious motives of 


national diplomacy are often the most for- 
midable and effective. A cynic might say 
that the obvious result of President Woodrow 
Wilson’s policy will be hopeless anarchy. in 
Mexico, then intervention by the United 
States in the interests of public order, an 
American Protectorate, annexation by the 
United States, and steady advance of the 
American frontier southward till it falls just 
to the south of the Panama Canal. 


Somaliland, since the 

Fresh Trouble Government decided to 
with r ; 

the Mullah. evacuate the interior, seems 

to have had some years of 

peace. Most of our troops have been with- 


drawn, and a camel corps of police has been 
formed, which has successfully maintained 


Record Herald.) 


[Chicago. ° 


Uncle Sam may do some Fancy Sewing. 
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order. Unfortunately, however, during last 
month, a body of 150 of this corps, en- 
gaged in police work in the interior, was 
overtaken by followers of the Mullah more 
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Photo by] Somalis on the Warpath. 


than a thousand strong. Fifty of the camel 
corps were killed and wounded. The 
commander was killed and his lieutenant 
wounded. Three hundred troops have been 
forwarded from Aden. 
which the reverse occurred it seems as if the 


Government has abandoned its policy of . 


evacuating the interior, but this inference is 
stoutly denied by the Government. Until 
the promised papers are forthcoming, judg- 
ment must be held in suspense. It is pos- 
sible that police work may have led the 
camel corps further than was intended. 
The last letter of the officer reports a great 
improvement in the conditions prevailing in 
the hinterland, tribal fighting having ceased, 
and peace only rarely eisturbed by a raid 
from the Mullah. 

Recent events may serve 
as a warning to the Chinese 
Republic, surrounded by a 
ring of Great Powers only 
too eager to act as protectors of ‘‘ public 
order.’ The insurrection in the south is 
reported to be in process of’ suppression, and 


Chinese 
Troubles, 


From the place at | 
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every effort is being made to reduce the rebel 
stronghold of Nanking. At the same time 
the President, Yuan Shi Kai, seems to claim 
the immemorial privilege of the strong man 
by showing a not too scru- 
pulous regard for constitu- 
tional forms. It is said that 
since the recent crisis no 
fewer than 28 members of 
Parliament have been ar- 
rested. The risks of danger 
from without are accentu- 
ated by the internal danger. 
For example, a German 
cruiser. having boarded and 
hauled down the German 
flag which was flying on a 
transport of rebels, was fired 
at from the rebel forts, and 
replied by firing 26 shells. 
What claims for compensa- 
tion may arise, China may be 


[Topical Press. left ruefully to contemplate. 


Tokyo Puck.} 
The best way to extinguish the conflagration in China 
will be to take the crown off President Yuan's head 
and\tþrow itin the flameg. 
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, In home politics the chief 
“—e ee portent of the month was 
Chesterfield. the Chesterfield by-elec- 


| tion. The bottom fact here 
was that the miners, who form the over- 
whelming majority of the electors, were 
resolved, irrespective of Party, to return their 
man, Mr. Kenyon, towards whom they seem 
to have cherished something of the profound 
personal attachment which the Northum- 
brian miners feel for Mr. Thomas Burt. The 
Miners’ Federation being affiliated to the 
Labour Party, an endeavour was made to 
secure the support of that Party for Mr. 
Kenyon’s candidature. But as he was a 
Liberal, and wished to work with the Liberals 


[L.N.A. 


Photo by] 
Mr. Baroet-Kenyon. 


M.P. for Chesterfield. 


as well as with the Labour Party, his candida- 
ture was repudiated by the latter, and later by 
the Executive Committee of the Miners’ 
Federation. Undaunted by these official re- 
pudiations, the Miners put the man of their 
choice at the head of the poll, with an over- 
whelming majority. A third and ‘‘ rebel ” 
candidate was proved to be a practically 
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negligible quantity. The important fact 
about this election is not that a Liberal was 
returned, or that the seat has passed from the 
Labour Party, but that, in defiance of caucus, 


_a constituency has chosen its own candidate. 


Whether Liberal or Labour support him, or 
do not support him, Mr. Kenyon has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is the person 
chosen spontaneously and in vast prepon- 


_derance by his own constituency. Such an 


election tends to restore the old idea of the 
Member of Parliament as a representative 
and not a delegate, still less the nominee of 
a caucus. If only all constituencies were as 
virile as Chesterfield, Party politicians would 
undoubtedly have their calculations painfully 
upset; but the House of Commons would be 
much more truly representative of the nation 
than it is at present. | 
The The Medical Congress last 
World’s Doctors month is said to have been 
in the most successful of all 
Tongon: that have yet been held, in 
numbers, in progress registered, and in unity 
of purpose. Of the technical achievements 
registered laymen may not. speak. But all 
lovers of liberty can appreciate and’ welcome 
the practical repudiation on medical grounds 
of that State regulation of vice against which 
Mrs. Josephine Butler raised her great 
crusade.: The medical faculty of. the world 
can henceforth never be charged with being 
the pseudo-scientific patron of white slavery. 
. The departmental report on 
Venereal Diseases by Dr. 
R. W. Johnstone, of the 
Local Government Board, 
and the promise of Government to appoint a 
commission of inquiry into ‘the painful sub- 
ject, hold out hopes that, without any hateful 
resort to compulsory inspection, and with- 
out any other infringement of the liberty of 
the subject, the race may gradually be freed 
from the horrors of sexual disease. But, 
whatever a merciful surgery or medicine 
may invent, this goal will only be reached, 
not. by physical science, but. by personal 
character... Anti-vivisectionists will not be 


Progress at the 
Congress. 
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dismayed by the declaration of faith, repeat- 
edly made by the Congress, in vivisection. 
They will remember the change of medical 
opinion in respect of State-regulated vice, 
and will expect a similar endorsement of 
ethics by science in respect of vivisection. | 
The bad example of riot- 
After Belfast— ing in Belfast has been fol- 
Derry. lowed jn the sister town of 
Derry, with the result of 
much bitterness and one fatality. It is hardly 
necessary to examine the facts; for the sake 
of peace the critic must be like the jury and 
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The Derry Riots. 
Nationalists " hanging” Sir E. Carson in effigy. 


return an open verdict. If Protestants and 
Catholics desire to show their Christitan 
charity in- terms of bludgeons and bullets, 
it will, of course, be as difficult to prevent 
such expressions of intolerance under Home 
Rule as under Tory or Liberal administra- 
tions at Westminster. The hooliganism of 
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Ulster has been matched in many ‘towns :in 
Great Britain—with this essential difference :. 
the English hooligan is suppressed by all 
citizens, without distinction of creed or 
politics; in Ulster these outbreaks. of crude 
medizval bigotry receive the direct en- 
couragement of men whose revenues and 
personal safety would disappear to-morrow 
if minorities on this side of the Irish Channel 
adopted these tenets of blatant anarchy. .The 
Fenian movement set back the. Home Rule 
clock for a whole generation;..but ‘‘ Skin- 
the-Goat ’’ was no more criminal. than the 
present Unionist instigators of ‘violent resist- 
ence es bloodshed and civil tumult, - ~ 

In’ another column ‘our. 


Votes readers will find’':a. well- 
for 
Women. _ reasoned reply by Mrs. 


Fawcett to Mr. Lloyd 

George, and with a cessation of extreme 
militancy we are glad to feel that the cause 
of woman’s enfranchisement .is making 
steady headway. It is interesting to. note 
that ‘‘ Mrs. Pankhurst has departed: for the 
Continent ’’—we trust to enjoy a well-earned 
rest. This descent to the normal will be 
much appreciated by the public, whose 
favourable verdict is well worth the winning. 
| The news.that there are 
50,000 workless men and 

' women in Berlin -myst 
give pause to the most 
ardent Tariff Reformer. The most scientific 
tariff is a poor substitute for -the co-otdiria- 
tion of industry in the interests of the coni- 


Germany's 
Unemployed. 


munity; and until the great manufacturing 


nations can arrive*at :this end-nothing can 
prevent the recurrence. of such calamities, 
comparable in their effect; to the operations 
of plague and pestilence, Mass meetings 
of. the workless passed resolutions in the 
streets of Berlin calling for State intervention 
on their behalf; but it will tax the devices of 
any government to give any other than tem» 
porary help so long as the laws of competition 
are obeyed before the dictates of humanity 
and common-sense. If these demonstrations 
had taken« place a‘ few ‘weeks earlier, .the 
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Kaiser’s Government might not have secured 
the passage of its Army Bill. 

The Board of Trade re- 

turn giving the figures of 

the cost of living and the 
increase of wages in ninety- 
three of the chief towns in the United King- 
dom since 1905 shows where the shoe 
pinches. The public has grieved with the 
employer of labour at the increasing demands 
of the trade unionist (who fights the battle for 
all wage-workers), and has wondered at the 
callous nature of those who, refusing to be 
content with long hours and low pay, have, 
under the pressure of increased food prices, 
reached ‘‘the limit of human endurance.” 
While the figures are not absolute, there 
is sufficient evidence to prove that since 1905 
, the purchasing power of a sovereign has been 
_ reduced by 2s. 3d., or 11°3 per cent. Applied 
to the working-class families of the country 
as a whole, it Suggests an increase in the cost 
of living by £117,000,000 per year; and as 
the statistics show that the increase in wages 
does not amount to more than 30 millions, 
there is a balance of some 87 milions against 
the working class. It is unfortunately inevit- 
able that the least organised section of the 
community are bound, in the nature of 
things, to suffer. The efforts of the trade 
unionist are discounted by the undisciplined 
hordes of unskilled labour, and rendered null 
and void by that great section—the lower 
middle class, at present too superior to learn 
the needful lesson of co-operation. Higher 


E- Revealing 
Statistics. 


prices may, however, encourage these good 


citizens to andy things for themselves. 
We are not bold enough 


ron vices to suggest that prices ‘can 
be regulated by Govern- 


ment, but we unhesitat- 
ingly assert that the conditions ruling prices 
are entirely subject to the legitimate opera- 
tions of Government. The stimulation of 
agriculture and other neglected industries will 
work wonders when the Rip van Winkles 
of Whitehall wake up. With improved transit 
facilities this country’s dependence on foreign 
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food imports will disappear, with a conse- 
quent lowering of prices. The possibility of 
Great Britain becoming self-supporting, so 
far as food is concerned, must be preached 
in season and out of season, until the politi- 
cian perceives that he has a practical mission 
which can be fulfilled without drafting or de- 
fending any manifesto in unending debate. © 
A Carlyle etching shows ‘‘ the ineloquent — 
Brindley ” retiring to his bed ‘$ sometimes 
for three days together,” that “he may 
ascertain how the difficulties can be over- 
come.” We commend this picture, with all 
due deference, to the members of the House 
of Commons. To screech about the rise in 
values is worse than lunacy while we con- 
tinue to neglect the essentials of good house- 
keeping. 

' The returns of passengers 


She T carried by the English 
Sara railways in 1912 show a 


decline of thirty-two mil- 
lions of passengers. At last the worm turns. 
The railway companies, with their aristo- 
cratic board of directors, have consistently 
ignored every business precept and, en- 
trenched behind their monopolies, have 
treated third-class passengers like cattle and 
inflicted innumerable handicaps on the trad- 
ing public. We have endured and grumbled 
to deaf ears, but the road motor has made 
the reality of the complaints so evident that 
even a blind director may read the writing on 
the wall. Apart from the long distance ser- 
vices of the principal railways, there has 
been no marked advance on speed and little 
in comfort for thirty years. In spite of the 
marvellous improvement in every type of 
machine, the time tables almost invariably 
present the running times of local services 
enjoyed by our grandparents. A bulky 
volume might be written of the almost in- 
conceivable absurdities perpetrated by the 
railways against their customers. If they have 
not achieved bankruptcy, at least they have 
deserved it. In spite of the fact that they 
enjoy the privileges of cheap labour, and 
have recently secured(a right to exact higher 
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tolls,. the days of high dividends are well 
over, and before long the companies will be 
glad to salvage their property by a bargain 
with the State. i | 

To call a spade a spade is 


Plain Speech permitted to few men who 
from : : 
Earl Grey. stand high in the esteem of 


a fastidious public, and we 
hasten to congratulate Earl Grey on his 
address before the International Co-opera- 
tive Congress at Glasgow. The delegates, 
gathered from all parts of the world, repre- 
sented no fewer than twenty million co- 
operators; and it was, therefore, with a due 
sense of proportion Earl Grey declared 
that ‘‘it was in their power to secure the 
triumphant realisation of the future co- 
operative international commonwealth, 
which would one day be co-equal and co- 
extensive with the whole civilised world.” 
Proceeding on an even higher key, he added 
that work already accomplished— 


justified their confident expectation that the day of 
new social order was at hand. . . . The co-operation 
meant the elimination of every unnecessary middle- 
man; every middleman not required by a wise and 
practicable system of co-operative organisation could 
not be regarded in any other light than that of 
parasite. Our present industrial organisation was 
responsible for selfishness, suspicion, hatred, and 
consequent inefficiency, with its resultant sequel of 
poverty and discontent. . 


This is-a hard saying in the midst of “a 
nation of shopkeepers,’’ but co-operation is 
the golden key which will unlock the door 
of the palace of content. 

‘The unveiling of a monu- 
ment at Southampton to 
commemorate the sailing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers 
from that port in 1620 gave.the American 
Ambasador occasion for a memorable utter- 
ance. © Speaking of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
he said : E 


** God-led 
Englishmen.” 


They made the Deity a partner in their enterprise. 
In this fact you strike the true note of their great- 
ness: fer to men who know that God guides them 
misfortunes become invitations to renewed effort. 
Add to this God-directed inevitableness of spirit one 
other quality, and you have a kind of man that did 
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not exist in the world before our era of mastery. 
They were not only God-led; they were God-led 
Englishmen. No task is so hard that it can with- 
stand this kind of mastery of fate and of the world. 
The very spirit of Milton’s great phrase, 
‘‘God’s Englishmen,” breathes in these 
words. Divine guidance alone might accom- 
plish much. But when it is Englishmen who 
enjoy the Divine guidance the combination 
is ‘‘ almost invincible.” This is the demo- 
cratic counterpart to the German Kaiser’s 
“Ich und Gott.” Mr. Page went on to. 
say : 

In spite of the fusion of races, and of the great 
contributions of other nations to her hundred millions 
of people and to her incalculable wealth, the United 
States is yet English-led and -English-ruled. The 
hand of destiny, that the Pilgrims called the Hand of 
God, yet points the path of the great Republic’s 
progress. 

It is interesting to note that this honour done 
to the men who fled from Bishops was paid, 
among others, by the Bishop of Winchester. 


Mr. Donalds ^AN address marked by Mr. 


Forscast Donald’s characteristic in- 
of sight and fidelity was 
- Journalism, 


delivered by him at the 
annual conference of the Institute of Journal- 
ists at York. He referred to the significant 
fact that the Press of this country has during 
the last twenty years become almost entirely 
commercialised. Nine-tenths of the leading 
daily and evening newspapers belong to 
limited companies, with the inevitable results 
of corporate ownership, a check in the 
increase of number of newspapers, and, Mr. 
Donald left us to infer, regard to profit rather 
than to principle. He declared that there 
had been on the whole a general improve- 
ment in the daily Press in the last twenty 
years—an all-round speeding up. Mr. 
Donald prophesied that daily newspapers will 
be fewer, pages will be smaller, pictures will 
be in colour, distribution will be by airship 
and aeroplane, and electric or pneumatic 
tubes. News will be collected by wireless 
telephones, and the reporter will always-have 
a portable telephone with him. The chief 
competitor! of ‘the newspaper will become the 
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cinematograph and the gramophone, and the 
laying on of news to private houses, just as 
gas and water are laid on now. On the ears 
of the men of the old school of journal- 
ism this frank confession that the Press has 
become commercialised would. strike as 
harshly as would a confession by the Arch- 
bishop: of Canterbury that the Christian 
pulpit had succumbed to commercialisation. 
- The report of the Select 
The Blood-Probfem Committee on Motor Traffic 
ee, Trafic, advanced by another 
stage the complicated 
problem of metropolitan transit. It is a 


Pasquino. ] 


fresh reminder of the culpable slowness of 
the Government in dealing with the subject. 
As long ago as 1901 the Browning Hall Con- 
ferences on Housing, recognising that im- 
proved locomotion was the first step to a 
solution of the housing difficulty, urged the 
formation of-a central authority to organise 
the traffic of the metropolitan area, These 
conferences led to the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on London traffic, which, 
in 1905, most emphatically endorsed the 
demand for a Traffic Board. After much 
bombardment the Government, in 1907, pro- 
mised to give effect to these recommenda- 
tions, but did no more than appoint a London 


- Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade. 


The Aeroplane. 


In attempting the Conquest of the Air man has unwittingly given Death one more 
opportunity of extending his dominion. 
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This 
branch, in its annual reports, has kept on 
enforcing the need of a Traffic Board to 
regulate trafic throughout Greater London. 
The electors of the London County Council, 
in 1907, in 1910, and in 1913, returned a 
majority in favour of a Traffic Board, and 
the Councils so elected have appealed to the 
Government to appoint it. But the Govern- 
ment has turned a deaf ear to electors, coun- 
cillors, commission and. conferences. Mr. 
Asquith’s last word to the L.C.C. was the 
futile remark that London suffered from too 
many authorities, and he did not propose to 


(Turin. 


add: to the number; What has been the 
result? The new motor traffic has run. riot 
amid the jungle of local authorities, and, un- 
checked, has slaughtered hundreds of human 
beings. The cry of blood could not be un- 
heeded, and the Government, which had 
obdurately disregarded all expert advice and 
electoral mandates, was constrained to 
appoint a Select Committee to inquire into 
the slaughter going on in London streets. 
And this Committee repeats 
afresh the old demand for a 
Central _ Authority—‘‘ 
department ° — tò- . super- 
sede the old-TrafieBranch of the Board of 


The Need 
ofa 
Central-Authority. 
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Trade and to bear its name, which ‘‘ should 
combine the traffic duties of the Home Office, 
the Local Government Board, and the Board 
of Trade,’’ to confirm bye-laws, to hear 
appeals from Borough Councils, whose veto 
should be abolished, and from other bodies, 
and to report to Parliament; and that, subject 
to confirmation by this Branch, the County 
Councils should have ‘‘ the widest’ possible 
bye-law-making powers.” This concession 
to the County Councils will perhaps con- 
ciliate the official Progressives who are really 
responsible for the Government’s refusal to 
act hitherto, but has aroused the vigorous 
opposition of the motor-’bus companies. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that, in the interest 
of human life, the Government will proceed 
without further delay to appoint the Central 
Authority. A later way out seems to be 
inevitable in the public ownership of ’buses 
and: tubes as well as trams, The great 


Traffic Trust has already, through the mouth | 


of Sir Edgar Speyer, practically made this 
suggestion. The one question will be, at 
what price shall the transfer be effected ? 
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Aone of the Twelve Hundred persons, representing thirty nationelities, 
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ve The success of the Ninth 

pies _ International Conference 

Esperanto. (described on page 238) of 


those speaking Esperanto 
is the best reply to Mr. E. B. Osborn; who, 
writing on ‘‘ Universal Languages ” in the 
current number of The Nineteenth Century, 
contends that English is the only auxiliary 
language which is likely to secure a perma- 
nent place. Hitherto the conflicting claims 
of rival nationalities has served to prevent 
the adoption of any one of the existing 
languages, but the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Zamenhof’s’ disciples has given Espe- 
ranto a place never secured by previous 
efforts to achieve a universal medium of 
unity in language. An object-lesson was 
provided by Dr. Jameson Johnston, of the 
Esperanto Medical Association, whoarran ged 
a debate (during the Medical Congress in 
London) at which papers on technical sub- 
jects were read and discussed in Esperanto, 
thus enabling all those doctors who had 
studied the new language to understand the 
proceedings without the delays and incon- 
venience of interpretation. 
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`... . - at the Esperanto Congress at Berne. . | 


CURRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


“Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursefves as ithers see us.”~Burns, 


WE have much pleasure in presenting our 
readers with a portrait of Mr. Wallace Coop, 
who has already achieved a reputation by his 
work in the Liverpool Courier in the difficult 
field of political caricature. In these days of 
‘contentious disputation ” it is given to very 
few to convey the right moral with a few deft 
strokes of the pen; the work of the leader 
writer or party orator is child’s play compared 
to the discrimination required to carry convic- 
tion at a glance. The caricaturist is born, not 
made, and we may safely prophesy an increas- 
ing influence for Mr. Coop’s talents, for, 
although devoted to the cause of Unionism, 
his sketches are inspired with that touch which 
distils honey rather than venom. As will be 
seen from the examples on these pages, our 
caricaturist does not confine himself to political 
caricature, but attempts, with marked success, 
the more difficult work of social satire, and also 
undertakes the delicate task of criticising ‘our 
neighbours on their self-imposed duties of = - 
setting the world to rights. l CAIRAR Mr. Wallace Coop. (Barrani: 
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Liverpool Courser.] 


Mutual Support. 


The Leaning Tower. pihcnOnacn, Sod A gurt (toghe; 
REDMOND to MACDONALD; “ We mustn't Es cite pate 
it collapse, Ramsay, or we shall have a Liverpool Courter] for Ne eise Galley oF making LILAA 
shock. — Running Out. and Labour stand together and not 
(The Tower of Pisa is leaning more than Mr. Austen Chamberlain recently said, apart.” —Excerpt from Mr. Lloyd George's 
ever, and fears exist that it may soon with reference to the Government, that message to Mr. Kenyon at Chesterfield. 
collapse.) the sands were running out, 


Liverpool Couréer.] 
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One Way. 
There are said to be more ways than one of killing a pig. 


An effective way of deflating the recent abnormal prices on 
pacon has proved to be that of reducing the pressure on 


porcine food, 


Liverpool Courier.] 
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ing in that uniform, 
the worst rowdy in the 


‘* Well, at any rate, I'm not off my own 
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Ulk.) Poor Michel. 
THE MILITARY ARCHANGEL : “Stop, you can't look in. 
is reserved for the Prussian Military Council.” 
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Simplicissimus, [Munich 


Russia to BULGARIA: "I told you that you should haye 
been roped to me." 


°° THe Review OF REVIEWS. . 


Mucha} (Warsaw. 


Each Member of the Concert of Europe is trying t 
get Constantinople. sf 


Simplicissimus.] ` 
The Brave Roumanians, 


t Can you see any enemy about ? '' 
‘‘No, your Highnegs?’: — i 
" Then the Bate ean begins | C 
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Simplicissimus.) | . : 


At the’ opening of The Hague International Peace 
| Congress. 


“Will you be good enough at least to put your clothes in 
order before you enter?" 
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Simplicissimus.) 
Peace in the Balkans. 
“And I am supposed to make all this good,” 
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Kladderadatsch | 
. + Jn the Political Children’s Playground. 


The Fat ‘youngster tries to make-believe, by drastic 
manceuvres, that the sea belongs to him alone. 
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Simplicissimus.) . 
` The Awakening of the Corpse. 
THE POWERS: ‘‘Get—back into your coffin, and be quick 
about it. -We have already divided your estate. - 
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THE PALACE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS AT THE HAGUE. 


The Openiag Ceremony. 


URING the last fortnight of 
August The Hague was occu- 
pied by the Armies of Peace. 
Though not encamped as a 
= white-tented host, nevertheless 
the Peace battalions overran the town. It 
was a happy thought to choose The Hague as 
the meeting-place for the twentieth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress, since, leadifig, as it 
did, up to the opening of the Palace of Peace, 
it helped to rivet the attention of the world 
on this great practical step in the direction 
of Universal Peace. 

It was very cheering and most inspiring to 
find that, while outwardly the thoughts of the 
world were turned to war by the fratricidal 
conflict in the Balkans, the advocates of 
Peace were able to hold the largest and most 
enthusiastic meeting since these international 
assemblages were inaugurated. Though 
accused by some of being too Utopian in its 
ideals, yet the Congess demonstrated indis- 
putably that the workers for Peace through- 
out the world are increasing rapidly both in 
numbers and influence. 

The atmosphere created by the Congress 
contributed largely in making the opening on 
August 28th a great success; and the Dutch 
nation, and especially the inhabitants of The 


lRotterdam i 


Hague, supplied the note of rejoicing and 
festivity which was necessary to make it a 
complete success. Thursday was kept as the 
birthday of the Queen of Holland, -and the 
town was brilliant with flags and decorations. 
The town was filled with people from all the 
districts round about bent on celebrating the 
event. At night the town and the surround- 
ing woods were most beautifully illuminated, 
and a spirit of gaiety and rejoicing pervaded 
the proceedings throughout. 

The opening ceremony was simple but 
impressive, and quite in harmony with 
the ideal for which the Palace stands, 
and took place in the Great Hall of 
Justice, where the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration will hold its sessions, and 
where the future Peace Conferences will 
meet. In the presence of the Sovereign of 
the country and of the representatives of all 
the nations of the world, the keys of the 
Palace were handed over by the Carnegie 
Foundation (who have had charge of its erev- 
tion) to the Permanent Board of Arbitration, 
which from henceforth will have a home 
worthy of its great importance. As the hall 
will only hold-about 400 persons, those pre- 
sent atithe ceremony ‘were strictly limited to 
the representatives of the nations. The 


THE PALACE OF PEACE. 


audience presented a brilliant appearance, 
the majority being in uniform, 
gave the assembly a somewhat martial ap- 
pearance and seemed a little out of harmony 
with the ideals of a Palace of Peace. The 
challenge of the uniforms was relieved by the 
presence of a few ladies and by a few leading 
representatives of the Peace world. 

The Queen of Holland, followed by her 


which 
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award a mëdal to each of the workmen who 
had co-operated in the building of the Palace. 


_This announcement is of particular interest _ 


to our readers, as it was due to the suggestion 
put forward in the last number of THE 
Mr. Cuthbert 
Grundy, of Blackpool, directly he read about 
it in these pages, wrote to say that he would 
be delighted to put it into execution. 


M..van Karnebeek then took the keys of 
the Palace and handed them to M. van Swin- 
deren, the President of the Permanent Board 


l ` husband and her mother, entered while the 
Dutch National Anthem was being sung by 
-the Amsterdam choir, and took her place, 


with her husband on her left and her mother 
on her right. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, wear- 
ing the yellow sash of the Grand Cross of 


of Arbitration, this act being symbolical of 


the transfer of the Palacé into his. possession. 


Concluding, he said that the Palace itself 
i would a l- 


‘Orange, fol- 
ways stir the 


. ” fowed imme- 


French, dealt with the progress of the 
cause of Peace and Arbitration, which had 
eventually influenced Mr. Carnegie to pro- 
vide a permanent home for the Court of Arbi- 
tration. Turning to Mr. Carnegie, he paid 
him a warm tribute in English, saying: 
‘‘ This for you is a glorious day, standing as 
you do, before my Sovereign and in the 
presence of the representatives @f the whole 
world, aś the founder of the first Temple of 
Peace.” Proceeding, he thanked the various 
nations for the gifts which they had con- 
tributed towards the decoration of the Palace, 
mentioning that he had received a telegram 
_from an English philanthropist promising to 


diately i magination 
- -afterwards, of the world. 
“accompanied The choir 

' by his wife, then sang an 
and was old French 
seated to the version of 
right of the the 138th 
Royal party. Psalm, fol- 
At the con- lowing 
clusion of a which M. 
the National | ha br! wine ee -4 van Swin- 
Anthem the fer oe be cea et rT We ah ts deren rose 
choir. sang IVa ei A A RE M and accepted 
“Exaudi ANAR | ent”: - the custody 
Domine’ to Ne ee a Re of the 
an old Dutch | it building. 
setting. io oe Vg it at “ Would, ” 
M. van an iim : he asked, 

K a r nebeek, Neue Photographische Gesellschaft.] {Berlin. s3 the build- 
President of Best View of the Palace of Peace. in g attain to 
the Car- Showing in the centre the Great Court of Justice with the four large windows. the exalted 
negi-e a | mission con- 
Foundation, then rose and, speaking in fided to it spontaneously by the vox populi in 


the name Palace of Peace? Certainly not, 
if one expected its clock to strike soon the 


hour of eternal peace; certainly yes, if one 


took care not to let one’s illusions soar 
beyond what was humanly possible and 
realisable. No international controversies 
were so serious that they could not be 
settled if both parties desired it. On the 
other hand, few disputes were so insignifi- 
cant that they could not bring about war if 
one party desired it.” He also paid tribute 
to Mr. Carnegie, saying he must be the 
happiest man there, for he represented the 
highest and most)impressive illustration of 
capital, the product of his labours being thus 
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Copyright] l ; 
The Great Staircase at The Hague Peace Palace. 


placed to the credit of humanity. M. van 
Swinderen also paid a tribute to the states- 
men and lawyers who in the last dozen years 


had placed international arbitration on solid 


foundations. 

After this speech the choir sang ‘‘ Jubilate 
Deo;’’ followed by the Dutch National Song 
‘‘Tf{et Vaderland,” and the ceremony was 
over. ” 
A great solemnity characterised the whole 
proceedings, so that only on two occasions 
was there any outbreak of applause. The 
beautiful singing of the choir gave a dis- 
tinctly religious feeling to the ceremony. 
Those present were impressed. with the feel- 
ing that they were assisting at a ceremony 
which they would always remember as being 
a momentous step forward in the path towards 
Universal Peace and Brotherhood. 

Looking at the representatives of the 
nations there assembled, one pictured in 
imagination the same room again similarly 
filled: at. the Third Peace Conference, and 
wondered what matters for the improvement 


© SUCCESS. 


[Nijgh & Van Ditmar, Rotterdam. 
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of international relationships would be dis- 
cussed and decided in that chamber with its 
records all in the making; whether a new 
chapter would be opened in the world’s 
history by a reduction of armaments, or 
whether, like its two predecessors, the Con- 
ference of Civilisation will be merely content 
to register a pious wish. To recognise the 
symptoms is indeed the first step, but to pass 
idle resolutions is but to condone the disease 
of international jealousy: such abatement 
cannot. be achieved until the causes of the 


disease have been. sought out and destroyed. 


Of all those present the proudest and 


happiest was Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has 


thus been privileged to realise the completion 
of the magnificent project which his munifi- 
cence enabled him to accomplish. 

Another, though no longer on this earth, 
was surely there in spirit, rejoicing to see 
that the cause for which he laboured so long 
and so strenuously was indeed assured of 
: For, though his name was never 
publicly mentioned, it was due to the cease- 
less energies of Mr. W. T. Stead before and 
during the Peace Conferences which brought 
the cause of Universal Peace into the arena 
of world-politics. 

On the following day the Palace was 
thrown open to two thousand guests whom 
it was impossible to have accommodated at 
the official opening. Two interesting cere- 
monies were also performed. The bust, 
presented by the Peace Society, of King 
Edward VII. was unveiled by Sir Alan 
Johnstone, the British Ambassador at 
The Hague. 

Later on in the Great Hall of Justice before 
a crowded audience Mr. Carnegie unveiled 
the bust of Sir Randall Cremer. In a speech 
following the unveiling, he pointed out that 
if the three Teutonic nations—Britain, Ger- 
many, and. the United States—combined 


they could achieve peace upon the seas. 


The establishment of the Peace Palace is 
the first sign of the nations’ changing atti- 
tude towards war. The great soldiers of the 


world have hitherto monopolised the adver- 
tising faciligies of display; power and influ- 
ence have ever been at their beck and call; 
‘but to-day Peace has her castle-tower from 


which she may dominate the peoples and 
inaugurate her lasting reign of goodwill. 


“WORLD'S FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 


“W. T. STEAD CIRCLE. 


N April 28th, 1911, a meeting 
for Anglo-American Arbitra- 
tion was held in the Guildhall, 
presided over by Sir T. Vezey 
Strong, who was then Lord 
Mayor of London. One outcome of that 
meeting is the formation of 
‘The Society for World- 
Friendship,” of which the 
Rt. Hon. Sir T. Vezey 
Strong is the first Presi- 


dent. It is designed to 
afford a common bond 
of unity between 


other existing International 
Societies and the general 
public, who are as yet but 
little acquainted with the 
large and ever-increasing 
movement towards interna- 
tional goodwill. It has no 
politics and commits itself. 
to no opinion, except—as_, 
expressed in the -title— 
friendship between nation 
and nation. The one duty 
is to do something toward 
cultivating friendship: and 
giving individual service, 
and so to promote interna- 
tional goodwill. 

This great movement 
would have rejoiced the 
heart of Mr. W. T. Stead. 
In an ‘‘ Introduction ’’ to 
Gomrades All he said: 

It may appear to be a very 
small thing, this of writing a 
_letter regularly in a foreign 
language to an unknown cor- 
respondent, but from such 
small things great ones may 
arise. No one who has been in 
the habit of exchanging cor- 
-respondence in this fashion, 
and acquiring some knowledge 
of the person to whom: he is 
writing and from whom he 


receives letters, can ever fall back into the 
abyss of ignorant hatred and national pre- 
judice, which was formerly regarded as the 
highest patriotism. The doctrine that a good 
Briton should be taught from his infancy 


to fear God and hate a Frenchman like the very 


) Mr. John Stead, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Review of Reviews,” and/President of the, World's Friendship Society. 


In Loving Memory. 


Miss Kate Stevens with the wreaths made by the friends and family of the late 
William T. Stead. These wreaths were dropped into the sea on July 27, from the boat 
deck of the '' Franconia,” just at the spot where the "' Titanic "' sank. 
and the one on the next page were taken by a representative of the Boston Post. 


devil, which was laid down by Lord Nelson, 
would find little acceptance among those who 
have discovered how very much like themselves 
Frenchmen are. One great value of. the jnter- 
change of letters is that you discover that people 
in every country are perplexed by the same diffi- 
culties and make the same mistakes; and a con- 
sciousness of similarity in blundering often tends 
more to sympathy than an ideal perfection which 
admits of no mistakes. What I should like to 
set as an ideal before everyone who takes part in 
this International Correspondence is that they 
should endeavoug to find out on how many points 


they agree with each other, and on how many | 


points they differ, with the object not of quarrel- 
ling upon the points of difference but of finding 
points of agreement, and of understanding why 
they differ. There is a reason for everything, 
and if Frenchmen or Germans take opposite 
views upon any subject which interests them, 
there is some reason why they do so, and it is 
always interesting to get to know what each 
side has to say in defence of its own methods. 
Every nation has a great deal to learn from the 
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others; and this is as true in 
the small things of life as in 
the great things of empire. 
Internationalism promises 
to be the watchword of the 
future. Its problem is the 
harmonising of the widest in- 
ternationalism with the purest 
and most exalted devotion to 
our respective countries. As 
the family is to the nation, so 
the nation is to the world-wide 
community. Patriotism is not 
destructive of-family life, but 
rather consecrates and idealises 
it, and so in like manner Inter- 
nationalism, instead of being 
antagonistic to Patriotism, is 
the flower and crown of true 
patriotism in every land. It 
is under the inspiration of this 
great idea that the most fruit- 
ful enterprises of the future 
will be launched. Inter- 
nationalism is the natural 
result of the great mechanical 
and scientific discoveries of 
the last century. Less than a 
hundred years ago a traveller. 
passing from London to Rome 
could not cover the ground 
more rapidly than did the Em- 
peror Hadrian. Now it does not 
take three days for a letter to 
pass from one place to the 
other; the distance between 
Rome and London is therefore one-seventh what 
it was in the days of our grandfathers. Hence it 
is now possible for people who live in countries as 
far apart as Italy and England to communicate 
with each other more speedily than a hundred 
years ago was possible for dwellers at the oppo- 
site ends of the same country. The post office 
is at once an agent and a symbol of the trans- 
formation that is coming about in ‘the world. 
But this has its dangers. People who do not 
understand each other, when brought close to- 
gether, are more apt to quarrel than people who 
live at a great distance. Therefore, it is very 
important that every means should be used in 
order to enable the people who are thus brought 
closer together to communicate with each other, 
and not only to know each other’s languages, 
but to understand how they look at things, what 
their standpoint is, what their habits and man- 
ners and customs are. By far the best way of 
doing this is to go to the country and live in it. 
Everyone cannot do that. But next to going 
and living in a foreign country the best -way of 
understanding it, and the people who live in it, 


This picture 
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is to make a friend or to have 
a correspondent .in that 
country. 


THE FIRST BRITISH GROUP. 


Therefore it is quite in 
accordance with .the fitness 
of things that ‘‘ William T. 
Stead ”’ circles should be — 
formed, and that the first 
one should have its home at 
Browning Hall, where, on 
July 29th, Mrs. Herbert 
Stead, in the absence of her 
husband, heartily welcomed 
the visitors, and sympa- 
thetically expressed her ap- 
proval of the aim of the 
meeting. | 

Mr. Harrison Hill, who 
convened the meetihg, ex- 
pained that the central idea 
is that Circles should be 
formed in different places 
and in different countries, 
the members of which 
should correspond one with 
another, whether indivi- 
dually or as a Circle by 
means of the Secretary, is 
left to the local organisers 
to decide, the principle bein 
_ uniformity with the rule that neither politics 
nor opinions should govern the correspond- 
ence—simply a desire for goodwill between 
the nations. 


PRESIDENT AND MOTTO OF THE GROUP. 
Mr. John Stead was elected President, 


and tickets of membership were distributed, 


bearing these words :— 


Can I help? 

I am only one. But I am one. 

I cannot do everything. But I can do 
something. 

What I can do I ought to do. 

What I ought to do I will do. 


The question whether a special journal . 


should be started to form the organ for 


uniting the various Circles was discussed, 


_ but a decision was postponed, as it seemed 
possible that certain journals already estab- 


Casting the Wreaths into the Sea. 


Prior to the wreaths being deposited in the sea an impressive service was conducted 
by the Rev. T. E. Collister, M.A., of the Methodist Episcepal Church, Denver, and 
the Rev. T. J. Stockley, a Baptist minister of London. 


lished might give the hospitality of their 


pages to the World-Friendship Society. 

Mr. Powell remarked that in all the 
Browning Hall relations with other countries 
the word “‘ foreigner’’ had for a long time 
been omitted from their correspondence and 
‘“ friends from other lands ” substituted. 

Mr. Hill, in concluding the meeting, said, 
that it was fitting that the William T. Stead 
Circle should be the first formed in England. 
Groups of the Conciliation Internationale 
are formed or forming in France and other 
countries. Before long he expected that 
many such Circles would be formed radiating 
influence in every direction. 

A report of the Fourth of July meeting at 
Browning Hall has been printed, and may 
be obtained from Mr. Harrison Hill, The 
Den, Upper Cavendish Avenue, Finchley, 


London, N. 
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Herr August Bebel. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


AUGUST BEBEL : THE RED NAPOLEON. 


“The heroic age in Parliament is o'er. . 


. . Mankind is grown smaller in stature. ... The painful feeling 


‘which came over us at the death of Bismarck, of Richter, of Windhorst, comes upon us once 


again at the bier of Bebel. Party fife is 

are receding from view. To the mighty 
useful but prosaic work of detail. 

. of an age.” . á : 

| N UCH was one of the many tributes in the 

Goon Press to the outstanding personality 

of the veteran leader of the German Social- 


Democratic Party, who passed away on August 


the 12th,‘in a sanatorium at Passugg in Swit- 
zerland. And the words are mainly true, for in 
Bebel died the last of the members of the Reichs- 


tag who were prominent during the early years ` 


of the Empire, a man who had an abiding place 


in the affections of perhaps more of his fellows 
than any other one could name. 
It would be impossible to give in these pages 


- even an adequate summary of Bebel’s career, so 


concentrated and simple in purpose, and yet so 
persistently full and spacious in action. To 
write his life would be almost to write the history 


of the whole remarkable movement of which he 


was for so many years undisputed leader. Only 
a few glimpses of some of the more salient fea- 
tures and incidents of his strenuous activity can. 
here be given. Those who wish to know more 
of him—and Bebel’s personality is worth study- 
ing—should read the story of his life as set forth 
admirably: by himself in his memoirs (My Life, 
by August Bebel. Fisher Unwin. 336 pp. 
7s. 6d.), to which we are indebted for much of 
the information here given. 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

Ferdinand August Bebel first saw the light on 
the 22rd of February,’ 1840, in a barracks near 
Cologne, where his father, Johann Bebel, was a 
non-commissioned officer in the 3rd company of 
the 25th Infantry Regiment. His mother was 
the daughter of a not unprosperous baker and 
peasant farmer. The conditions of Bebel’s 
childhood were such as to give him full know- 
ledge of and sympathy with the hardships under- 
gone by the poor. - His father’s pay. was a 
miserable pittance. ‘‘ Al! the military and 
official classes of Prussia had in those -days to 
exist On very narrow means,” says Bebel in his 


memoirs; ‘‘ almost everyone had to go hungry, 


tightening his belt for God, king, and country. 
There is truth in the saying that Prussia became 
great by hunger.’’ Life in the barracks, how- 
ever, was not without its compensations from a 
child’s point of view, and Bebel and his brother, 
petted and teased by the soldiers, managed to 
spend as youngsters a fairly happy time. But 
his father, who had been a particularly smart 


win 
matic battles o 
e stand not merely at Bebel’s bier, we stand at the passing 


wider, dee maybe, but the gicemins heights 


orators succeeds the practical and 


and conscientious soldier, appears after twelve 
vears of faithful service to have begun to chafe 
under the oppressiveness of the military régime. 
‘“ More than ance,’’ writes Bebel, ‘‘ he returned 
home to our dull casemate chamber in raging 
anger and with curses on his lips.’’ He earnestly 
warned his wife, in case of his death, not to send 
his boys to the military orphanage, as,that would 
entail their serving nine years with the colours. 


SCHOOLBOY DAYS. 


After Johann Bebel’s death, Mrs. Bebel 
married his brother August, who had taken upon 
himself the care of her and the two boys. He 
was a prison warder at Brauweiler, and, thqugh 
just according to his lights, seems to have 
treated his stepsons with almost the same brutal 
severity as his prisoners; and Bebel speaks of 
his death, which took place from consumption 
when Bebel was six years old, as a ‘‘ deliverance 
from oppression.’ ‘‘ If corporal punishment,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ were the highest emanation of educa- 
tional’ wisdom, I should have become a 
paragon.”’ 

At school the boy was ever ready to lead a 
prank, and his propensity for shieldihg comrades 
when the stern hand of pedagogical authority 
was about to descend indiscriminately, forc- 
shadowed the characteristic trait which in later 
life earned for him the nickname of Gerechtig- 
keitsmeier (Just-at-any-price). 

: BEBEL A MONARCHIST. 


‘It was at about this time that the revolutions 
of ’48 and ’49 became imminent. The school- 
children, whose imaginations were stirred by the 
goneral excitement, shared the sympathies of 
their elders, which at Wetzlar were mainly 
Republican. Once, when a number of boys were 
disputing, as boys will, on matters political, it 
happened that only two boys, of whom young 
-Bebel was one, declared themselves Monarchists, 
a sound thrashing being-their reward for thcir 
independence. Alluding to this, Bebel jokingly 
says: ‘‘ When next my opponents wax indignant 
over my anti-patriotic views, because in their 
opinion the Monarchy and the Fatherland are 
identical, let them remember that I suffered for 
the Fatherland: when their fathers and grand- 
fathers were still, in the innocence of their youth, 
anti-patriots.’”’ 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT TO DO? 

In 1853 Bebel’s mother died, and the thirteen- 
year-old boy went to stay with an aunt, who kept 
a water-mill. With Easter the following year his 
schgoldays came. to a close. Young August 
wanted to þe an engineer, but a blunt question 
from: his uncle, as to where he was going. to 
get money for his studies, promptly dispelled his 
dream, and he decided to become a turner, and 
worked through his apprenticeship under a 
friend of his mother’s. He was hampered in his 
work by physical inefficiency, due to the priva- 
tions of his boyhood, when, as he says, for years 
his supper had ‘‘ consisted of a fair-sized piece 
of bread smeared with a little butter or jam,” 
and his highest ambition had been ‘‘ just once to 
eat his fill of bread and butter.’’ 


WANDERJAHRE. 


In 1858, as was the wont of German crafts- 
men in those days, Bebel set out on his Wander- 
japre. His first work he obtained at Spires at 
the enheartening wage of two shillings a week. 
Here it was that he lost eighteen kreuzers— 
about sixpence, nearly a quarter of his weekly 
wage !|—at cards. He vowed he would never 
again play for money, and he never did. He 
next wandered through the Palatinate, and 
found work at Freiburg. At this town, feeling 
the need of the society of young people and 
fellow craftsmen, he joined the ‘‘ Catholic 
Artisans’ Union,” though himself a free-thinker. 
Bebel afterwards spoke very highly of these 
Catholic Unions. Many a merry evening did he 
spend in the company of the young chaplains 
who helped in the clubs, and much of the skill 
he showed later in debate he acknowledged to 
be due to the practice and help he had received 
with these instructors. 

During 1859 and part of ’60 Bebel was in 
Salzburg, and, under the stress of enthusiasm 
roused by the warlike atmosphere then prevail- 
ing, presented himself for service in the Prus- 
sian army. Fate, however, had other uses for 
him, and he was rejected as physically unfit. He 
got work with a Jewish master at Wetzlar, but 
when the fine spring weather came some old 
schoolfellows urged him to go with them to try 
his luck at Leipzig. Though personally he felt 
no inclination to visit Saxony, he could not resist 
the temptation, and this journey, as it turned. 
out, was a decisive influence in his life. 


PUBLIC LIFE. 


Having by a lucky chance found work im- 
mediately on his arrival in Leipzig, Bebel, now 
twenty years of age, promptly gave indications 
of his subsequent activities by inducing his fel- 
low-workers to hold out in succession for better 
food, higher wages and shorter hours. In a 
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word, he says, ‘‘ though none of us had ever 
heard the word, we threatened a strike.” 

In 1861 he attended his first public meeting, 
convoked by a University Professor to found a 
“ Workers’ Improvement Society °’ (Kultur- 
verein) as a branch of the Polytechnic Society, 
workmen’s clubs so-called being then forbidden 
in Saxony. Bebel joined as a member and was 
soon elected to the executive and given charge 
of the library and amusement section. The 
debates on the executive gave him his first op- 
portunities of public speaking, and his continual 
attendance at the society’s rooms soon enabled 
him fo know the needs and desires of the 
workers far better than could even the presi- 
dents. In 1863 Lassalle published his Mani- 
festo, which is usually regarded as the starting- 
point of German Social Democracy. This ‘led 
in Leipzig to the transformation of the Kultur- 
verein into a new society, known as the 
Arbeiterbildungsverein (Society for the Promo- 
tion of Knowledge among the Working Classes). 
Bebel was elected president. 

MEETING WITH LIEBKNECHT.. : 

From now on Bebel, by his tireless activity in 
the workers’ cause and the practical decisions 
and proposals he made as chairman in the end- 
less disputes between the extremists in the’ 
Lassallean Labour Unions and the more 
moderate ‘‘ Working Men’s Societies,’’ acquired 
a more and more prominent position in the move- 
ment. About this time he made the acquaint- 
ance of the Socialist Liebknecht, who came to 
Leipzig to work as a lecturer and speaker for the 
movement in Saxony, and they remained friends 
and co-workers until Liebknecht’s death. The 
elder man, who had had opportunities such as 
life had denied to Bebel, had, of course, a great 
influence on his young comrade. 

IN PARLIAMENT. 

At this period Bebel’s energies were devoted 
mainly to the difficult task of counteracting the 
continual disagreements in the ranks of the 
workers, due mainly to the disruptive ambition 
of one Jean von Schweitzer, the leader of the 
Lassalleans and editor of the Sozialdemokrat, 
whom Bebel finally publicly accused and proved 
to be a tool of Bismarck. He also did good 


‘work in helping the formation of Trade Unions. 


In 1867, at 27 years of age, Bebel was elected 
to the North German Reichstag as a member for 
Glauchau-Meerane in Saxony. He set out for 
Berlin ‘‘ not without a certain palpitation of 
heart.” He was naturally very much interested 
in his Parliamentary colleagues, but most of all 
in Bismarck, the most outstanding figure in the 
SAE 

Bebel’s maiden speech in a full dress debate 
was made in connection with the Constitution 
Act. In it he vigorously attacked, the, policy jof 
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Prussia, maintaining that the unification of Ger- 


many proposed by Bismarck was not in the 
interests of Germany as a whole, but only in 
those of a Greater Prussia and the Hohenzollern 
Dynasty, that it would turn Germany into one 
great military barracks, destroying the last 
remains of liberty and popular rights. The 
speech made a great stir both inside and outside 
the Reichstag, one paper saying that ““it was 
as if the throbbing of the wings of the stormy 
petrel of revolution was heard throughout the 


? 9 
„House. BEBEL versus BISMARCK. 


The differences between France and Germany, 
and the ensuing war of 1870, which Bebel, in 
spite of Bismarck’s pose as the aggrieved party, 
held to have been deliberately provoked by the 
Chancellor, gave rise to a series of battles royal 
in the Reichstag between the War Party and 
the Social Democrats. The latter had called a 
meeting, protesting against 
an’ war but one undertaken in the interests of 
freedom and civilisation as a crime against modern 
civilisation. The meeting protested against a war 
waged in the interests of a dynasty, which jeopar- 
dised the lives of hundreds of thousands and the 
welfare of millions in order to satisfy the ambition 
of a few of those in power. The meeting hailed 
with joy the attitude of the French democracy, 
especially of the socialistic workers, and declared 
its complete sympathy with their efforts to prevent 
the war, and expected the German democracy and 
German workers to uplift their voices for the same 
purpose. 

Similar resolutions. were passed by public meet- 
ings of working men in many cities. l 

A few days later Bebel and Liebknecht, who 
was then also in the Reichstag, abstained from 
the voting for the war loan. This led to com- 
siderable dispute in the ranks of the party, so 
much so that Liebknecht threatened to give up 
the editorship of the party organ, the Volksstaat 
(later on called Vorwärts) and emigrate to 
America. . | 

In September, 1870, a proclamation was 
issued by the party greeting with joy the estab- 
lishment of the French Republic, and expressing 
the hope that the workers, ‘‘ if not to-day, yet 
perhaps at some future date, will greet the dawn 
of freedom in Germany: Long live the Repub- 
lic!” The result was that the Government 
promptly took more repressive measures, the 
Committee and various members of the party 
were arrested, and the Saxon authorities pro- 
hibited public meetings. Two months after 
Bebel spoke against the motion for a further war 
loan of £15,000,000, and against the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine. His speech, in which he ex- 
posed the niggardliness of the German capi- 
talists on the occasion of the previous loan, 
raised a storm such as no other speech of his, 
before or after, ever produced. 
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In December Bebel and Liebknecht were 
arrested and committed to prison for trial on a 
charge of high treason. While in prison Bebel 
was re-elected to the Reichstag by big 
majority. Finally, after an interval in which 
Bebel was released according to custom in order 
to attend to his Parliamentary duties, the trial 
was instituted, and though against them the 
charges could not be substantiated, he and his 
friend were condemned at Bismarck’s instiga- 
tion to spend two years in a fortress. This im- 


“prisonment proved a blessing in disguise, as 


Bebel’s health, which had been breaking down 
under the strain of political work, was fully 
restored by the enforced rest, a subsequent medi- 
cal examination showing that one of his lungs, 
which had almost been eaten away by tuber- 
culosis, had completely healed. 

IN PRISON AGAIN. 

In 1872 Bebel was again committed to prison, 
this time for lése-majesié. He was sent to the 
Hubertusburg, where he found Liebknecht 
already installed, and four or five other party 
friends. He was now finally to be imprisoned 
for thirty-one months, and decided to make 
systematic use of his time by *‘ filling up the 
gaps in his education.’’ He studied principally 
history and political economy. 

PROGRESS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. | 

But imprisonments could not hinder the 
cause of Social Democracy. At the elections in 
1874 the total number of votes received by the 
party was 236,000, 200 per cent. greater than 
in 1871. In 1875, when Schweitzer had finally 
been driven out of action, the two hitherto 
opposing wings of the party united at the Gotha 
Congress under the name of the Socialistic 
Labour Party, and then there set in the period 
of severe suppression under the notorious 
Tessendorf, who acted as Public Prosecutor for 
Bismarck in innumerable libel actions. So 
many were these that Bismarck had stacks of 
hectographed copies of forms kept, ready for 
use the moment anyone was denounced. At 
this time often two or three editors of the 
Volksstaat were in prison together. At last two 
attempts on the Emperor’s life, with which, 
however, the Social Democrats had nothing 
whatever to do, gave Bismarck an opportunity 
to induce the Reichstag to pass the anti-Socialist 
Jaws he had long had in view, by which he hoped 
to repress the movement utterly. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

But history here only repeated her age-long 
and ever-ignored lesson—that persecution of a 
cause is the surest means of its propagation. 
The Social Democratic Party, which when Bebel 
first entered the Reichstag in 1867 counted only 
some 25,000 adherents, .in spite, of (the) suppres- 
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sion of its Press and organisation, increased the 
number of its votes to 312,000 in 1881, 
1,427,000 in 1890, and finally, in 1912, with 
4,250,0go votes—gg per cent. of them those of 
working men—was able to capture 110 out of 
the 397 seats of the Reichstag—the strongest 
party of its colour in the world! ‘‘ Not Social 
Democracy but Bismarck was vanquished, and 
his defeat was sealed by his dismissal.’’ This 
success—* possible only at the price of an in- 
tensive and uninterrupted propaganda with the 
object of enlightening the masses, demanding 
enormous sacrifices of time, energy, and money, 
and the creation of a magnificent organisation ” 
—is the best possible monument that could be 
raised to Bebel’s memory. No wonder his 
followers loved and venerated him. 


LATER YEARS. 

With Bismarck’s retirement from the political 
field in 1890 the tension between the State and 
the Social Democrats was considerably reduced, 
and as oppression has been withdrawn there has 
gradually grown up a generation of workers who 


think that their welfare will best be attained by ° 


evolution, not by revolution—by the gradual re- 
vision of legislation in a democratic sense, not 
by its subversion. The tact of Bebel’s leader- 
ship is shown by the fact that when divergences 
and conflicts of opinion arose among his 
followers he did not follow Bismarck’s plan of 
endeavouring to use his authority to stem by 
suppression the rising tide of views differing 
from his own; but was clear-sighted enough to 
recognise that new factors were arising which 
demanded some modification of his old hostility 
to State institutions. On this readiness to 
change a point of view he has an interesting 
paragraph : 

My principle throughout life has been to abandon 
any standpoint which I have taken up in respect of 
any question so soon as I recognise it to be unten- 
able, and without reservation to adhere to the newly 
won conviction and to stand up for it manfully, both 
in public and private. To go back to the earliest 
instance of the kind, the attitude of the Liberal 
leaders, in respect of their general policy as well as 
Labour questions, forced me to abandon my old 
position and to cross over to the Socialist camp. I 
did not suffer any particular pangs in so doing, and, 
although I had to sacrifice many old and dear per- 
_ sonal relations, I took that as a natural consequence 

of my action. I have always, I venture to say, put 
causes before persons, and have never allowed 
myself to be diverted from my course by considera- 
tion of friends or relatives once that course was 
unavoidable in the interests of the cause I had 
embraced. 


The soundness of this principle is proved by 


the length of time his constituents kept him in 


the Reichstag. From 1867 to 1876 a member 
for Glauchau-Meerane, for Dresden from 1877 
to 1883, Hamburg until 1893, Strasburg up to 
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1898, and since 1898 for Hamburg with over- 
whelming majorities, he had over fifty years of 
Parliamentary life—save the five years or so 
spent in prison. In later years he was also a 
member of the Saxon Parliament. Though he 
still attended sittings for some years previous to 
his death he left the active work of his party to 
younger men. As a writer in The Times has 
recently said: ‘‘ He had passed into history and 
its serene atmosphere before his end had come.’’ 


INTERNATIONALISM. 


Bebel was particularly keen on rousing the 
workers to a sense of their international soli- 
darity. A member of the ‘‘ International ’’ as 
far back as 1867, he never lost an opportunity of 
bringing his followers nearer in thought to their 
brothers and sisters abroad, and of urging them 
to strive to bring about a true human fraternity, 
a world-state in which all nations should fully 
and freely fulfil their part. In the face of great 
unpopularity he opposed the war policy of Bis- 
marck and the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and in 1911 opened the Jena German Socialist 
Congress with a stirring speech against the war 
fever generated by the Moroccan crisis. He 
knew that modern war between two great 
Powers with its immense expenditure would 
mean misery and ruin for millions of workers. 
The general strike, which the French Socialists 
held to be a checkmate to war, he ridiculed as 
impracticable. 

In December of the same year, in the coarse 
of a letter to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
replying to a message from the British Labour 
Party, Bebel wrote: | 

We share in every ‘sense the sentiments to which 
you give expression. We shall make every effort to 
maintain peace between two representative nations 
such as England and Germany. We shall, like 
yourselves, use: our best endeavours for the settle- 


ment by peaceful agreement of any differences aris- 
ing from economic or political interests. 


THE MOBILISATION OF THE ‘ARMIES OF PEACE. 


The significance of this utterance is great 
when we realise that behind Bebel was ‘an 
organisation of practically military efficiency, 
upwards of four million strong. When will the 
man of vision arise who will be powerful enough 
to mobilise the forces of peace which exist in 
every nation into such a mighty world-host that 
war shall be impossible, and the mad and crip- 
pling race in armaments be stayed? ‘‘ Workers 
of the world, unite!” - 

a PERSONALIA. 

All who knew, Bebel personally bear tribute to 
a certain winning softness in his manner, which 
contrasted strangely, :to: those. unversed in the 
psychology of greatness,. with the lion-like 
character of- his ‘reputation, C Gentle in private 
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life, he could be very hard and firm in the public 
cause, as his opponents knew to their cost. His 
private life was not without full share of sorrow ; 
the toss of his beloved wife a year.or two back, 
and of Singer, his right-hand man in leading the 
party, were sore blows to him, and until a few 
years ago, when an ex-army officer bequeathed 
him an annuity which enabled him to purchase 
a little villa near Zirich as a periodical haven 


of rest from his Parliamentary work, he had — 


always been more or less straitened financially. 
A life so strenuous, five years of which were 
spent in prison, and delicate health, could not 
but temper a character such as his to a fine 
quality of strength and will. . 

As a speaker he was not so much a great 
orator, if ‘his opponents are to be believed, as a 
forceful debater and an incisive presenter of 
facts and arguments; yet there must have been 
much moving eloquence in speeches which 
roused the enthusiasm of the workers to such a 
pitch as did his. His appearance invariably 
filled the House. As a firm and tactful chair- 
man, too, he was admirable. Probably one 
reason of Bebel’s popularity with the masses 
was that—unlike Marx, Engels, Lassalle, Lieb- 
knecht, who were intellectuals who had been nur- 
tured in more favourable circumstances—he was 


The World Pays Tribute. 
Bebel's Funeral Procession at Zurich, over 150,000 persons being present. ] 
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one of themselves; knew from bitter experience 
the trials of their poverty and their limitations 
of opportunity ; could speak to them in the terms 
of their own thought and language and show 
them their own ideals. As one German paper 
put it, he was to the workers a visible embodi- 
ment of their own best self, an incarnation and 
a forerunner of that to which they would all 
some day attain. There was about him some- 
thing of the prophet leading his people to a 
promised land. He was ever modest—witness 
the direct simple way he sets forth his remark- 
able achievements in his memoirs, and his attri- 
bution of his successes to the mere chance of 
circumstance. But only the truly great are 
sensitive and responsive enough to be used by 
Fate in the way Bebel was uscd. The truly 
great are always modest. And so they find the 
secret of proud speech in the name of a great 
cause. Bebel for close on fifty years spoke with 
no wavering voice where he felt the just rights 
and liberties of the people to be at stake. Thus 
it is that there is inscribed to him in the en- 
during mausoleum of the hearts of millions of 
workers all over the world who mourn his pass- 
ing that simple epitaph than which none can 
have a greater: 
‘Tue PEOPLE Lovep Hm.” 
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~ VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


A Reply to Mr. Lioyd George by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., President of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies. 


HE first part of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
article, entitled ‘‘ Votes for Women and 
Organised Lynacy,’’ which recently 
appeared in a popular magazine, is an eloquent 
statement of the case for Women’s Suffrage. 
He has been, he says, for many years a con- 
vinced advocate of our enfranchisement and is 
now ‘“‘ firmer than ever ’’ in supporting it. He 
shows the practical injustice and the national 
loss of excluding half the population from all 
share in the control of public affairs. It is not 
_ possible, he avers, to trust the welfare of a 
class or a sex entirely to another class or sex. 
He instances the Insurance Act and the way in 
which the interests of women were neglected in 
it. -‘* Being voteless,’’ he says, ‘* there was no 
way in which their views could be authoritatively 
set forth.’’ -He cites the opinion of every 
Friendly Society official whom he had consulted 
as to the splendid self-sacrifice of the working- 


class wife in keeping up her husband’s weekly | 


contribution, often saving it out of her own food. 
‘t Yet these women, who had thus kept the 
Friendly Societies going, were not considered 
worth consulting as to their status under the 
Act’’; and he might have added that when an 
Amending Act became necessary it was the 
grievances of the voting men and not .the 
_ grievances of the voteless woman which were 

dealt with in the Government measure. The 
exclusion of women from the political franchise, 
says Mr. Lloyd George, is ‘‘ a preposterous and 
barbarous anachronism, and as long as it lasts 
our democracy is one-sided and incomplete.’’ 
Having thus stated the case for Women’s 
Suffrage with vehemence and fervour all his 
own, he proceeds in the second half of the article 
to explain why the Government of which he is 
a member does nothing to redeem the promises 
solemnly made on its behalf by the Prime Minis- 
ter with regard to the enfranchisement of 
women. He puts the whole blame for this 
failure on the shoulders of the comparatively 


small group‘ of Suffragists who have adopted 
militant methods. It is safe to assert in reply 
to this that if the same line of reasoning had 
been applied to men, not a single man would 
now be exercising the Parliamentary franchise. 
Revolution, riot and disorder have almost 
invariably been the unpleasing accompaniments 
of men’s political movements, whether in 
Ireland, India, or Britain. The revolution 
and riot in which men have indulged who con- 
sidered themselves the victims of political injus 
tice have nearly always been accompanied by 
murder or attempts to murder, yet no one argues 
that all men should be placed under the ban of 
perpetual political disability because some men, 
maddened by long-continued injustice, have 
stained their tause with crime and bloodshed. 
Why should a different measure be meted out 
to women? It was at the very moment when 
Lord Morley was introduging his remedial mea- 
sures in the House of Lords, for giving some 
degree of representation to the people of India, 
that the atrocious crime of the murder of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie at the Imperial Institute was 
committed by an Indian fanatic. Did that cause 
the Government to draw back and say that 
nothing could be done until disorder had ceased? 
We know that the reverse was the case. They 
held ‘‘ that to draw back on account of local and 
sporadic disturbances, however serious, anxious, 
and troublesome they might be, would Have been 
a really grave humiliation.” Why should not a 
similar statesmanlike view be taken of the 
political unrest among women? All our 
political history proves that to treat large and 
intelligent sections of the population as political 
aliens is certain to provoke revolutionary out- 
bursts. Those politicians who say they can 


. Offer no redress for the acknowledged political 


grievances of women until all disorder ceases 
are acting in a manner which is perfectly certain 
to lead to still greater disorder.. At present this 
so-called Liberal Government, which puts Liberal 
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principles behind its back when women ask for 
representation, brings nothing to the solution of 
the unrest among women but sheer and crude 
coercion. In 1859 much alarm was felt about 
the dangerous violence of Trade Unionism. We 
read in Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Life of John Bright ” 
(page 280) that he ‘‘ warned his countrymen that 
the Trade Union movement would become 
revolutionary if the wage-earners were con- 
demned to remain a separate and suspected order 


in our social system, and that industrial war. 


would go on from bad to worse if the class 


receiving wages was shut out from‘the questions 


and interests which occupy the minds and 
energies of the employing class.’’ If the same 
spirit of wise statesmanship were applied to 
women the present disorders of which a small 
section have been guilty would assuredly cease. 


It is quite possible that in writing this I may 
lay myself open to the charge of secret sympathy 
with militancy. But the charge would be abso- 
lutely without foundation. I am against 
militancy because I regard it as wrong in itself 
to endeavour to wrest by physical wolence what 
should be yielded as a natural and inevitable 
evolution of justice and political freedom. I am 
‘also against it because, in my judgment, 
experience has shown that it is ineffective. 
Violence begets violence. The injuries inflicted 
by the so-called “ Suffragettes ’’ on windows, 
houses, and other property, exasperate and 
enrage the public and encourage the Government 
to exhibit in their punishments a callous brutality 
which under ordinary circumstances ‘would not 
have been tolerated by public opinion. Hence 


we had a year or two ago the detestable outrage ~ 


of turning the hose in a winter night on 
Emily Wilding Davison in her cell in Strange- 
ways Prison, Manchester; and more. ntly the 
horrors of forcible feeding and the prolonged 
torture of the ‘‘ Cat and Mouse ” Bill. If such 
things as these had happened in Poland or 
Persia the mouths of Liberal orators would have 
been filled with execrations; but here and now 
but little attention is paid to them, and the whole 
level of civilisation is lowered by the, existence 
and toleration of such barbarities. The Liberal 
party have got to shoulder their own principles 
and act upon them; they have to reflect that 
coercion and violence unaccompanied by 
remedial legislation have again and again proved 
absolutely incapable of removing political dis- 
content. Women have a deep grievance; they 
feel themselves outlawed and insulted in their 
own country by the stigma of perpetual political 
disability. Until something is done to remove 
this feeling it is vain to hope that mere coercion 
will be more effectual in the future than it has 
been in the past. 


` every friend Suffragists ever had.” 
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There is one subject in which, as a fellow- 
Suffragist, I am in a position to. reassure Mr. 
Lloyd George. I go about the country a good 
deal. I have lately.been with one of the bands 
of our Suffrage Pilgrims. I deplore militancy 
as much as Mr. Lloyd George does. But he is 
mistaken when he says militancy ‘‘ has alienated 
All along 
the route of our pilgrimage we received over- 
whelming proofs of friendship and goodwill. 
There have been hooligans, it is true, now and 


then in some of* our crowds: rowdy youths so 


devoted to the methods of law and order that 


‘` they have thrown dead rats and rotten eggs at 


some of our speakers; but these incidents have 
been quite exceptional, and both in the towns 
and villages we met with marvellous demon- 


_ Strations of sympathy and encouragement. 


All through the mining districts of Durham our 
Pilgrims had a triumphal procession, and the 
welcome was no less cordial and warm-hearted 
in the rural villages. All that was necessary 
was to explain that we were non-militant, and 


were: seeking through the’ means of political 


education and reasoning to show that women 
had something which they could bring to the 
well-being of the State, and that men and women 
together were better than men dlone of women 
alone in safeguarding the interests of the whole 
community. ‘‘ The hostility of public senti- 
ment ’’ against Women’s Suffrage which Mr. 
George speaks of does not exist. The feeling 
on, the part of the masses of the people in sup- 
port of the principles of self-government and 
political liberty is deeper-seated than he knows. 
After all, he tells us that he is now a firmer 


.advocate than he ever .was before of the 


énfranchisement of women. .Militancy, he 
says, has not alienated him, and never will. He- 
is het exceptional in this respect; and Women’s 
Suffrage is probably stronger in popular support _ 
than it has ever been in the fifty years some of 
us have worked for it. I am hopeful that Mr. 
Lloyd George may himself, on further reflection, 
accept this more hopeful view of the Women’s 


- Suffrage question, for he admits in the earlier 


part of this article that ‘‘ No Franchise Bill 
can ever again be brought forward in this 
country without raising the whole problem 
whether you are going to exclude more than half 
the citizens of the land.” This acknowledged 
fact, and the further fact that the Labour party 
at their annual conference last January pledged 
themselves to reject any further extension of the 
suffrage to men unless it also included women, 
preclude on my part any feeling with regard to 
the future of our question than that of absolute 
confidence of its assured triumph. 
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His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 
REVIEWS. 


TWO VIEWS ON NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


/ LORD ROBERTS QUOTES 
SCRIPTURE. 


In his article in the Ninetcenth Century for 
' September,. replying to the Duke of Bedford’s 
scheme for Army reform, Lord Roberts is moved 
to make the following appeal :— 


This is the moment to unite and to concentrate 
- our attack. Considering the urgency of our cause, 
and considering how closely our respective opinions 
approximate to each other, comoared with their 
relationship to the views of our opponents, I am 
emboldened to make a strong appeal to any who 
may still be hesitating, and to remind them that 
“ He who is not with me is against me.” 


The Duke’s proposals were outlined in the 
June and July numbers of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and were in brief a plea for a larger Regu- 
lar Army to be backed by a Voluntary Territorial 
Force, the latter to be on a smaller scale than 
at present. 

Lord Roberts emphasises the difficulties of 
recruiting, and complains that so few families 
contribute their quota to the fighting force of 
the country. He says :— 


This results in two things. 
Army either does not exist or comes in spasmodic 
waves. People rouse themselves to cheer some 
gallant feat of.arms, and it must be admitted that 
they do so generously. But anything like sustained 
interest in the ‘Army is impossible because compara- 
tively few people have first-hand knowledge of it. 
The fact that this apathy exists is well exemplified 
by the positive boredom shown during the Army 
debates by the average representative of the people 
in the House of Commons. 

Owing to this isolation of our Army the nation 
has come to regard it as a thing apart, a form of 


protection for which it pays, as it pays fpr the police. 


It is only comparatively recently that a feeling of 
doubt has spread: doubt as to the capability of our 
Army, with its fixed limits of recruiting, to carry 
out its mission; doubt whether the paying of 
another man to do soldier’s work really constitutes 
the whale duty of the average citizen. 


First, interest in the’ 


./ A BISHOP'S ADVICE. 


= Tne Field-Marshal’s article is followed, in 
the same magazine, by a consideration of the 
question by Bishop Frodsham, whose experience 
in Australia leads him to say :— 


While, then, as Christians we are under no 
obligation to deprecate military training, we may 
well rejoice, on the other hand, at the undeniable 
advantages it brings in the discipline of the national 
character. There are two things which lie at the 
root of all noble character; and they need to be 
taught, for they do not, alas, grow up of them- 
selves in the human heart.: The one is self-disci- 
pline and the other is self-sacrifice. The institution 
of compulsory military traming indicates that, as a 
nation, we are prepared to make the sacrifices 
which the defence of our country demands, and the 
first step in that direction is that we should find 
our manhood through the strong constraining in- 
fluence of discipline. . 


Dealing with the strong objections urged to 
the drastic application of the Defence Act in 
Australia and New Zealand, the Bishop points 
out that the New Zealand Act has already been 
amended to meet the conscientious objector. 
The exempting clause seems to meet the case 
very fairly :— 

On the application of any person a magistrate 
may grant to the applicant a certificate of exemp- 
tion from military training and service if the magis- 
trate is satisfied that the applicant objects in good 
faith to such training and service on the ground 
that it is contrary to his religious belief. 

So long as any such certificate of exemption re- 
mains in force the holder thereof shall be exempt 
from the obligations of military training and ser- 
vice imposed by the Principal Act, but shall be 
liable to perform in lieu thereof such non-military 
services as the Governor in Council may from time 
to time prescribe as equivalent thereto. 

Of course, the whole difficulty is in adminis- 
tration, for the dispensing magistrates may find 
a difficulty in detecting ‘‘ malingerers and 
shirkers,’’ whose sole desire is to escape any. 
thing in the nature of responsibility. 

D 
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/ BULGARIA’S DEBACLE. 


Tue Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution devotes careful consideration to the 
later aspects of the Balkan campaign, and prints 
the following analysis of the position of the 
contending forces early in July after the Bul- 
garian repulse :— 


The causes of the Bulgarian reverses are not yet 
definitely known, but they appear in part due to 
under-estimating the fighting efficiency of their oppo- 
nents. A writer in the (Austrian) Vedette of July 
12th points out that the Servians had the advan- 
tages : (a) of thorough acquaintance with the ground 
in the Ishtip—Bregalnitza region, over which they 
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Ferdinand has gone on playing his foolish pranks till 
he has been caught in bis own noose. 


had fought last autumn ; (b) of the possession of bases 
on the railway at Uskub and Nish close in rear of 
their front; and of four good roads leading from the 
railway towards their front; and (c) in the fact that 
the country adjoining the Uskub—Kumanova— 
Egri Palanka road possesses numerous transport 
vehicles and teams of oxen. These circumstances 
greatly facilitated the problems of reinforcement and 
supply for the Servian troops. On the other hand, 
the region in which the Bulgarian main Army was 
concentrated was deficient in resources and badly 
supplied with roads. The only good road, Kustendil 
—Deve Bair, was not available for the Bulgarians 
beyond the latter point, as it was then commanded 
from the Servian artillery pOsitions. The Bulgarian 
supply service had, therefore, to be carried out by 
pack transport over bridle paths. 


THE REVIEW.OF REVIEWS. 


V A FAMOUS WAR MINISTER. 


In the two August numbers of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes M. Emile Ollivier’s history of the 
war of 1870 is continued. In this instalment 
the historian describes the conditions of the camp 
at Châlons, and how MacMahon was nominated 
head of the army of Châlons and Trochu governor 
of Paris. 

The Emperor desired to return to Paris, but 
the Empress-Regent telegraphed to him that he 
must not come. ‘‘I cannot return to Paris,” 
said the Emperor; ‘‘ the Empress says my posi- 
tion would be untenable. The truth is, I am 
being driven out: I am not wanted in the army, 
and I am not wanted at Paris.’’ Had the Empress 
but shown herself in the streets of Paris, she 
would have excited immense enthusiasm, and 
would have been convinced there was no danger 
to the Emperor in the midst of his people. As 
it was, -Rouher and Palikao caused him to be 
deposed by the Regent. He had already 
suffered similar degradation twice—once when -/ 
the command of the army of the Rhine had been 
taken out of his hands and transferred to 
Bazaine, and again when the command of the 
army of Châlons: was not confided to him, but 
to MacMahon. Now he was to suffer civic 
degradation, also being declared incapable of 
governing the State, as he had been declared in- 
capable of leading the army. i 

The fate of the Emperor having been settled, 
what was to become of his army? M. Ollivier 
describes the plans formed by Palikao, the mean- 
ing of one of them being that an army of 140,000 


‘men would have to feel its way between three vic- 


torious armies forming a total of 511,000 men! 
This strategy, remarks M. Ollivier, will remain 
the eternal astonishment of history. The spot 
where capitulation would take place was not 
decided on, but capitulation was certain. 


[Berlin. 


Kladderadatsch. . 
Infidelity. 
Russia: ‘What does this mean? 
always been a faithful little dog.”’ 
(The French Consul ary Paes the Turkish Heir Apparent 
on the re-occupation:of Adrianople.) À 


Till now you have 
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«THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG.” 


J 


‘* AUDITOR TaNTuUM ” discusses ‘‘ The Veto of 
the Crown ” in the Fortnightly Review, and we 
endorse eyery word of his warning to those pur- 
blind politicians who imagine that any good 
purpose can be served by the exercise of a privi- 
lege which is dead, if not beyond recall, 
assuredly not to be ventured on by any monarch 
who respects constitutional government. The 
granting of Home Rule to Ireland may be an 
experiment, but it is at least a legitimate 
experiment in administration, and hardly calls 
for the heroics of Sir Edward Carson or other 
self-appointed champions of an autocratic 
minority, and to call in aid an extinct veto to 
suppress Home Rule is to add one more to the 
long list of insults to poor Ireland. 

The writer states the simple fact when he 
avers that the loyalty of Radicals and Socialists 
is ‘* strictly conditional on the scrupulous observ- 
ance by the Crown of its constitutional posi- 
tion’’; and, addressing the advocates of this 
impossible remedy, he says :— 


But there is another and even more compelling 
reason why no Unionist in any circumstances what- 
ever should tolerate the suggestion of using the Veto 
of the Crown in the Home Rule controversy. Let 
those who are tempted to coquet with it consider 
how disastrous to the British Empire would be a 
furious agitation at home against the Monarchy. It is 
the Crown which holds the British Empire together. 
The Crown is the one symbol of union; the Sovereign 
is the one focus of loyalty. The Empire has watched 
the downfall of the House of Lords without an audi- 
ble and, we suspect, without an inward pang. It re- 
gards the House of Commons with different and 
more kindly eyes, for that assembly is the Mother of 
all the Free Parliaments overseas. But there is no 
idea on the part of the Dominions of yielding loyal 
obedience to what Disraeli called in ‘‘ Coningsby ” a 
“sovereign of Downing Street,” and still less does 
any such sentiment exist in India. The House of 
Commons could be no successor to or substitute for 
the Crown. It is the Crown alone which is idealised 
in the imagination of the Empire, which stands forth 
as something august and unifying, permanent and 
unchangeable, austerely aloof from the clash of party 
battle and yet humanly sympathetic with every noble 
aspiration which sways the peoples. It would be a 
violent shock to the Empire if the Crown were 
dragged into party controversy, and he is no true 
Imperialist who, whatever the provocation, allows 
himself to be drawn into advocating or supporting a 
course which must lead straight to that woeful result. 

Those who mean to fight Home Rule to the death 
mav justify to themselves—and perhaps to posterity 
—their use of almost every weapon in their power. 


4 
MAY THE KING BE A PARTISAN ?- 


| But there is one weapon which to use were a crime. 


. That is the Veto of the Crown. 


The Editor of The National Review is quite 
convinced that the King should not be ‘‘ the 
marionette of the Molly Maguires.’’ In their 
extremity the ‘‘last ditchers’’ are apparently 
prepared to sacrifice all the traditions of constitu- 
tional government, but we are not yet all 
Anarchists. 


‘THE WELDING OF THE EMPIRE.. | : 


In the Fortnightly Review Sir Gilbert Parker 
discusses, under the above title, the various 
aspects of the Naval problem as it affects the 
Colonies—more particularly Canada. Sir Gil- 
bert foreshadows the establishment of a real 
Imperial Parliament in which the vital interests 
of the Empire may be adequately respected. He 
says :— 


Immense progress has been made in the last twelve 
years, and in the most natural way—by a process of 
evolution. Canada has been a unit of government 
since 1867. Australia became a unit in 1901, and 
South Africa became united in 1909—Rhodesia ex- 
cepted. That has simplified the Imperial problem 
enormously. Now the British Government, through 
the Colonial Office, has to deal with only three 
Governments instead of seventeen; and in relation 
to all foreign interests, to trade and maritime ques- 
tions and all others of importance, the whole process 
of consultation, arrangement, and agreement is sim- 
plified and each Dominion speaks as one people. The 
advantage of this is immeasurable. 

The first administrative federation or co-operation 
will certainly take place in the field of defence, and 
—of a consequence—foreign affairs, and from it will 
be evolved ways and means to machinery for a larger 
executive co-operation. That accomplished, and the 
British Empire rendered a fact and not merely a 
name, by an elastic, loosely-jointed, reciprocating 
union, with the principle of trade preference in opera- 
tion everywhere, that other larger union will be in 
sight—and I think I may live to see it—the co- 
Operative alliance of the British Empire and the 
United States together with all English-speaking 
peoples. It is a dream, but dreams come true, as the 
history of the British Empire has shown, as the his- 
tory of the United States has shown since the day 
when there were three nations with three Govern- 
ments operating in the territory now controlled from 
Washington, to which was opposed an Imperial 
policy that at length successfully excluded Spain and 
France from the territory now represented by the 
forty-nine States, and the problem of half a conti- 
nent was solved. 

The welding of the British Empire will lead to the 
welding together of all British-speaking peoples ; and 
that will be a good day for civilisation. and for the 
world’s peace. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


REFORM AND REVOLUTION. 


fg 
/ THE GOSPEL OF REVOLUTION. 


In the Forum Frank Chester Pease under- 
takes to explain the particular mission of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, an organisa- 
tion which is attempting the task of guiding the 
proletariat to the throne of industrial power. It 
is simple in theory, this economic revolution, as 
it is apparently unanswerable in argument; but 
the extermination of the Red Indian was child’s 
play compared to the elimination of the capitalist 
from America—not to mention those degenerate 
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SINBAD THE WORKER : «Of what use are your nos- 
trums to me?" 


provinces labelled Europe, Africa, and Asia. 


The I.W.W. has a programme :— 


The 1.W.W. is more than an organisation ; it is 
more than a“ problem °”; it is more than a “ phase.” 


The I.W.W. is an effort, and not a social philosophy. 


It is a secular movement of men, and not the rally- 
ing-ground of aspirants for a New Jerusalem. It is 
not a “ cure-all.” It is a new psychology, a new 
value-creating economic mechanism. It seeks econo- 
mic control, for that is power. We have discovered 
that men are significant in proportion to the power 
they embody. Its militancy is more implacable, more 
potential, more aggressive than the ephemeral ‘“ pro- 
grammes ” with which idealists have tortured the 
proletariat hitherto. It is a recurrence of what Berg- 
son calls “ The Vital Impetus.” It is the elemental 


| "d THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 


instinct of life in revolt against the latest enemy of 
life—especially proletarian life—namely, the auto- 
matisms of a mechanistic age. 

The last invention of the race is the machine pro- 
cess. As long as this machine process is in the ex- 
clusive control of the ruling class, through the 
medium of ownership, the terms of its manipulation 
will necessitate militancy and organisation on the 
industrial field exclusively. This is the function of 
the 1.W.W. 

The reader must admire Mr. Pease’s periods, 
and will perhaps share his condemnation of the 
“ philanthropoids,’’ but even the most sympa- 
thetic will wonder by what talisman the I.W.W. 
is going to convert the unthinking mass of 
workers into an army of intellectuals sworn to 
end the age-long exploitation of the men who 


are content to build the palace and live in huts. 


Anyway, the I.W.W. is “ out for blood ”’ in this 
long-drawn struggle. 

Mr. Pease does well to deny the taunt that 
the belief of the enslaved is ‘(a narrow, sinister 
creed,” and retorts with effect: ‘‘ It could not 
be more narrow nor more sinister than that of 
the industrial State whose god is profits, whose 
shibboleth is ‘scientific management,’ and 
whose juggernaut of exploitation crushes all it 
touches. The industrial State has produced a 
phenomenon more sinister than anything since 
gladiatorial Rome. This is that soulless, mind- 
less manikin—the economic man. His presence 
is an omen of darker social night than the imagi- 
nation could depict; unless, through revolu- 
tionary mastery of his economic destiny, he shall 
attain self-mastery, and thereby throw off the 
deadly automatic discipline which the industrial 
State has imposed.” 


Meantime the master has given “the èn- 


slaved’? a vote which is consistently used for 


the master’s service ! 


) 
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We commend the reader to a consideration 
of the article ‘‘ The Tragedy of Rural Labour,”’ 
y S. L. Bensusan, appearing in the current 
Pall Mall Magazine. The story is not new— 
on the contrary, it is old, very old—but it must 
be retold until the apathy of all men, and women, 
is removed and the countryside is regarded as the 
granary and not the playfield of the nation. 
The writer emphasises the evil condition of the 
dweller in our villages :— ! 

He may be a lad newly redeemed from his House 
of Bondage, the village schoolroom, with little or 
nothing to show for the years of compulsory attend- 
ance. He may be a young man rejoicing in his 
strength, driving the sturdy team afield or, with 
wakening ability, guiding plough or drill. He may 
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be the middle-aged father of a family, who is learn- 
ing to husband his resources and beginning to feel 
the land’s merciless mastery. He may be old, and 
furrowed like the fields he has laboured in, crippled 
by rheumatism and kept from the workhouse by the 
pension that is the twentieth century’s solace to 
indigent age. But, young or old, the agricultural 
labourer is one whose problem can wait no longer 
for solution. 


The day’s work and life’s journey of the 
labourer are ‘presented from the experience of 
old ‘‘ Father William, a critical, bitter-tongued 
man,” and there is no exaggeration in the 
recital. 

Mr. Bensusan is not content with this 
picturesque method of presenting his case, but 
adds some very practical suggestions :— 


While political parties are discussing the relative 
merits of small ownership and small holdings, a 
highly controversial question, the immediate needs of 
the situation may be summed up under a few 
headings :— 

(1) A minimum cash wage for adults varying from 
17s. to £1. per week, according to the decision of 
independent District Wages Boards. 

(2) Abolition of the custom that compels the 
labourer to lose time in wet weather. 

(3) State construction of cottages with half-acre 
gardens, to be let rate free at a minimum of half a 
crown and a maximum of three shillings and six- 
pence a week. i 

(4) A club in every village, run on temperance 
lines; the parish school-room would serve in the 
majority of villages. 

(5) Demonstrations in 
every village in turn. 

(6) State encouragement of bee-keeping on a 
larger scale. 

(7) Extension of the co-operative system to every 
village. 

This will hardly be regarded as a sensational pro- 
gramme of reform, but it will avail to keep on the 
fields thousands of willing workers who are to-day 
scraping and saving the wherewithal to enable them 
to escape from the land of their birth. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM 1N A 


EDUCATION. 


In the Parents’ Review for August Mrs. Susan 
Platt claims that the best way ‘to train children 
is to give them freedom. 

Freedom, however, must not be confused with 
licence. The freedom of children is restricted 
by the fact that they do not live to themselves 
alone, but as members of a community. They 
must learn to think of others. The writer 
explains that we must be willing to learn from 
children and to trust them. While we guide 
and help them with our knowledge and under- 
standing, we must remain their friends and 
companions and learners with them. Children 
are reasonable beings if rationally treated: No 
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one can make them really obedient by demand- 
ing obedience. Obedience can only be got by 
giving them a reasonable freedom and by trust- 
ing them. If we never expect wrong-doing, 
children will live up to our high opinion of them. 
It is not wise to have them always under super- 
vision or to act as policemen over them. We 
must trust them. In school they should have a 
voice in making their own laws. And as we 
plead for the freedom of children, let us also 
plead for the freedom of teachers. All teachers 
should have a voice in the making of their own 
programmes and in setting their own examina- 
tions. Freedom does not mean disorder, or a 
lower standard of work, or lack of effort on the 
part of children or teachers. It means more 
order, an increase of responsibility, more effort, 
better discipline, and better results. There is no 
one system of teaching children, for each child 
differs from every other child. We want 
teachers great enough to evolve their. own 
system. 


btAXATION IN FRANCE AND GER- 


MANY. — 9 ` 


WRITING in the Grande Revue of August roth 
on the Budgets of Francé and Germany, M. 
René Lauret institutes some interesting com- 
parisons between the national expenditures of 
the two countries. Many attempts have been 
made to ascertain the exact average amount in 
taxation per head of the population paid in each 
country, but the results are too contradictory to 
make it possible to accept them without reserve. 
M. Y. M. Goblet puts it at 165 francs in Ger- 
many and 142 francs in France. M. Jules 
Roche, again, estimates that the Prussian pays 
59 francs against 98 francs in France. The 
Bulletin de Statistique et de Législation Com- 
parée makes the amount paid by each person in 
Germany 51 francs, and the writer thinks the 
last two estimates nearer the truth than that of 
M. Goblet. Much depends on the way in which 
the amount is reckoned, the items included, and 
the different articles taxed in each country. 
Railways in Germany, for instance, form almost 
a State monopoly; in France tobacco is a 
monopoly. Military expenditure in Germany is 
higher than in France, but, compared with the 
population, it is less. Germany spends more 
than France on foreign affairs, but less on colo- 
nies. Public powers and administration, justice, 
etc., cost more in Germany, or, at any rate, in 
Prussia, than in France. The expenditure on 
education seems pretty equal in both countries. 
France sacrifices more on behalf of commerce 
and public works, and Prussia more for agricul- 
ture. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE PROGRESSIVE EAST. 


/ 
’ WHAT JAPAN THINKS. 
In the Japan Magazine the Editor writes on 
the concord between East and West, and the 
sentiments expressed rebuke the apparent 


divorce between the practice and alleged prin- 


ciples of the ‘‘ superior ’’ races :— ; 


The progress of recent years, as well as the remark- 
able growth of commerce and the world-wide spread 
of Christian missions, have all combined to break 
down ancient barriers of race and nationality and to 
transform the world into one great family, moved 
by mutual purpose and character. The head has 
changed faster than the heart, however; and the 
intellectual and moral forces of East and West are 
now bent upon comparing notes, trying to ascertain 
the principles that shall guide international inter- 
course, while on all sides the material forces forge 
ahead, for the most part selfish and morally captain- 
less. Frictions arising out of commercial and indus- 
trial rivalries, a9 well as from problems of immigra- 
tion and colonisation, call pathetically for just and 
peaceable solution, but the natiòns have not yet 
made up their minds what moral course to pursue, 
and menacing armaments threaten a resort to primi- 
tive methods of redress by means of tooth and claw. 
If nations, in making treaties, could but include 
agreements as to what are the fundamental principles 
of justice and morality, as well as technical exacti- 
tudes in reference to material interests, what hope 
the world would have of a more peaceful and noble 
future ! 

So long as the habit of permitting one kind of 
morality for one people and another for another, is 
continued, there will be trouble, even unto conse- 
quences most serious. This is the secret of all im- 


The Eternal Alien. 


In refusing to grant Japanese settlers the ordinary rights of soil 
enjoyed by other American citizens, California, speaking for herself 
and all the Western States of America (for all the Western States are 
of one mind on this matter), has brought to a clear-cut issue a question 


that has long been struggling to define itself. 


UNCLE SAM: "I guess it's no use arguing. You can be as civilised 


as you like, but you can't be one of us." 
AUSTRALIA: ' Hooray! Good boy, Uncle!" 


portant international problems to-day. Until nations 
agree upon the fundamentals of morality and justice 
there can be no permanently harmonious intercourse 
between them. When the witnesses are called the 
questions asked always bear on these two essentials. 
“ How did thev treat you when they had you at their 
mercy?” ‘* Did they treat you morally and justly?” 
If the answer is “ yes,” then there is welcome to 
such a people. If the answer be “ no,” then there 
is one more argument in favour of race-prejudice 
and fear. Once establish between nations a common 
ideal of morality and justice, and enforce it upon 
each rising generation, and the mistrust that makes 
international harmony impossible will disappear. 


/ JAPAN’S NEW OUTLET. 


-° Count Oxuma writes in the Japanese Maga- 
gine on the vexed question of immigration. 
Dealing with the ‘‘ yellow peril bogey,’’ he 
says :— 

All we can say is that we are a peaceful people, 
desiring to offend none, and that the one thing we 
detest most is race-prejudice. Japan holds only the 
most honourable ideals, and her main purpose is to 
live and act worthy of them. We would have all 
nations believe this of us, and are ready to have it 
pointed out when we fail. Japan is earnestly desir- 
ous that her immigrants shall be a benefit to the 
country receiving them. I think it cannot be denied 
that the Japanese have done much for the countries 
where they have gone. No one who has visited 
California and seen what the Japanese have done for 
the agricultural development of that state, but will 
be ready to admit the great benefit they have been 
there. But if after inviting us and receiving the 
benefit of our labour, the people of the Pacific 
coast now want to get rid of us, there is no- 
thing to be done but to find new friends else- 
where. Happily in South America there is 
not that spirit of race-prejudice that now un- 
fortunately disturbs the people of the Pacific 
coast of North America, and consequently it 
is but wise for Japan to turn her face toward 
the South. There the land is spacious, 
sparsely settled, and there is plenty of room 
for an industrious people like the Japanese. 
In Brazil alone we have a field greater than 
any country of Europe except Russia, and 
almost as large as the United States. 

Already our immigration companies in 
Japan are making preparations for sending 
large contingents into Brazil, and we are 
assured that in that country our people will 
find ample opportunity to make themselves 
useful and to earn a comfortable competence. 
The Government of Brazil has shown Japan 
every respect, and provided every facility for 
giving our immigrants a chance to see what 
they can do. Large districts of land have 
been leased to us for colonisation in one of the 
most fertile regions of the country; and our 
people can settle and make homes without 
fear of molestation. . 
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J ABOLISHING THE DRAGON IN 
CHINA. | 


In the Open Court for August there is an 
article on the Dragon of China, in which the 
writer, Mr. Churchill Ripley, says that nothing 
could be more indicative of the genuine intention 
of the revolutionists in China to bring about new 
conditions than the fact that they have abolished 
the dragon from their flag. The dragon has 
adorned the standards and banners of the 
Chinese from the earliest times. It represents 
not only the present dynasty, but the throne of 
China, and that from the most remote period. 
Now the revolutionists are evidently determined 
to create a new China by subduing the ‘‘ dragon 
force,” or imperialism itself. How significant 
has been the dragon as an emblem is easily 
realised by anyone acquainted with the arts of 
China. But the dragons that adorn art objects 
differ. Some have three claws, some four, and 
others five on each of their fore feet. The 
dragon with five claws is used only for the 
Emperor and those to whom he gives the right to 
use it. 


——— a — 


/ | 
GREEK IRREDENTISM.”” 


THE political article in the Revue de Paris of 
August 15th has for its subject Greek Irredent- 
ism, and the writer, M. Charles Vellay, shows 
how it differs from the irredentism of other 
countries. 

Never since Greece has been a kingdom has 
Greek irredentism displayed such unanimity and 
strength as in present circumstances. Not only 
have Crete and the islands in the A°gean hastened 
to annex themselves to Greece, but in Thrace, 
Macedonia, and, Epirus, where Hellenism has 
been combated by Ottoman violence, Bulgarian 
propaganda, Albanian persecution, and the policy 
of Italy, the movement has emerged from the 
conflict only more vigorous than ever. Unlike 
Danish irredentism in Germany, Italian irredent- 
ism in Austria, Roumanian irredentism in Hun- 
gary, and Servian irredentism in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which was the aspiration for an- 
nexation of a minority detached from the princi- 
pal agglomeration, Greek irredentism is the 
desire for annexation of the enormous majority 
of the race separated from the centre. Greece 
herself contains only a small minority of the 
Greek race, about 24 millions, against a popula- 
tion of over ro milions outside Greece. A glance 
at the map shows how badly the domain of Hel- 
lenism lends itself to the formation of a political 
unity. Ifs ethnic, linguistic, and religious 
homogeneity would hardly compensate for the 
inconvenience of its strange geographical con- 
figuration. 
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_¥ A PLEA FOR TOLERATION. ~. 


“ THe Mental Tapestry ’’ of ‘‘ A Seeker after 
Truth,’’ in East and West, contains the threads 
of many coloured speculation. There is a moral 
for all in the following :— 


A cultured Hindu lady doctor asked me to meet an 
English friend of hers, who had been kind to her in 
England, and had been a great worker all her life in 
various departments of philanthropic and progressive 
work. She was a very earnest lady, and the sorrows 
of baby-wives, of whom she had heard from some 
missionaries, brought tears to her eyes. But she did 
not mind telling me that Krishna was ‘vile and 
vicious,” and her soul shrinks on hearing Christ’s 
name coupled with Krishna. Christ was to her, she 
said, ‘‘ the carpenter, who was God in the flesh, and 
who so loved that he died for us.” 


She was a great Bhakt of Christ, and believed in 
Him as the only God, and not as one of the many 
manifestations of God. She said: ‘‘ Don’t judge of 
France by Paris,’’ and yet she judged India by what 
she had seen of the Devadasis in the Southern Presi- 
dency, and by what she had heard from missionaries 
and a few lady doctors. She had an idea that all 
Hindus worshipped demons, and they were a cring- 
ing race, whose salvation lay only in becoming 
Christians. She was sure no Englishwoman who 
believed in Christ would work gratis for any Hindu 
educational institution, unless she was allowed to 
proselytise. Strange are the forms in which ‘‘ might 
is right ’’ asserts itself. Suppose a Hindu lady had 
used language as harsh, about any one dear to the 
English ladv’s heart or spirit, what would éhe latter 
have thought of her? Does any religion say ‘‘ Hurt 
others’ feclings by calling their deities vile and 
vicious”? We Hindus have truly sinned: let not 
the Christian nations imitate us as sinners. 

There is a terribly indecent passage in the Hatha | 
Yoga Pradipka. It shocks the reader at once, but / 
if he has patience, he finds it explained by the writer | 
himself, and then he opens his eyes and begs the: 
writer’s pardon. Fanatics may see nothing right in ; 
such devices, but it is a fact that almost every nation 
has resorted to them in one form or another. Why | 
then be so uncharitable as to fall foul of a w hole j 
nation on account of a single cult? 


THE September number of The Sunday at 
Home contains a critical paper on ‘‘ The Picture 
Palace as a Power,” this being written by the 
magazine’s Special Commissioner. He says: 
‘“‘ There is no neutral territory between what is 
recreative and what is dissipating. The two 
areas are contiguous, and the picture palace is 
on the border line. There is sufficient potenti- 
ality of good in it to make wholesome denuncia- 
tion unwise—enough evil to make reform 
imperative.’’ Several other good articles and a 
variety of well-produced illustrations make up a 
number which will appeal to thoughtful readers. 


Se: RN Zz 
IORS: 


Mr. J. Ellis Barker. 
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TOWARDS PEACE. 


“MAKING FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


OnE of the articles in the special Swiss num- 
ber (August) of Nord und Siid gives an account 
of the International Bureaux at Berne. 

Dr. Emil Frey, the writer, explains that there 
are four international bureaux which have their 
seats in the federal capital of Switzerland at the 
present time. The oldest, the Telegraphic 
Union, dates from 1865. It was founded by 
twenty States at Paris, and to-day forty-nine 
States belong to it, practically all the States of 
the civilised world, except the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, China, and some of the repub- 
lics of Central and South America. 

The next, perhaps the most important and cer- 
tainly the most popular, is the Postal Union, 
founded in 1874, while the Bureau at Berne was 
opencd on September 15th, 1875. The chief 
promoter of the Postal Union was the German 
Postmaster-General von Stephan. To this Union 
belong all the countries of the civilised world 
except Abyssinia, Afghanistan, China, and 
Morocco. Congresses have been held at Lisbon, 
Vienna, Washington, and Rome, and many 
reforms have been carried out. Director Ruffy 
is of opinion that the day-is not far distant when 
the penny post will.be universal throughout the 
world. | 

The Patents and Trade Marks Union was 
founded in Paris in 1883 by twenty-two States. 
In 1886, Copyrights, or the protection of ‘‘ In- 
tellectual Property,’’ was included. 

The youngest of the Unions is the Union of 
International Railways, its birthplace being in 
© Switzerland. After several conferences at 
Berne an agreement was arrived at which came 
into force in 1893. Sixteen States are stated to 
belong to it. 

In the same review Dr. Albert Gobat, discuss- 
ing some of the efforts which have been made to 
bring about international peace, says the idea of 
universal peace had its beginnings in Switzer- 
land. In 1830. the first Peace Society was 
founded by Count de Sellon at Geneva with the 
view of carrying on a campaign in the cause of 
peace. A Peace Congress was held in Lońdon in 
1843, and since then there have been many con- 
gresses, while the number of peace societies has 
become so large that it would be almost im- 
possible to enumerate them. That the work of 
the Berne International Peace Bureau is exten- 
sive and varied can be easily imagined when we 
remember that its aim is to be a bond of union 
between all the peace societies of the world. The 
_ International Parliamentary Union is also asso- 

ciated with the name of Berne. 


/ ANGLO-AMERICAN REUNION. 


We congratulate Mr. Ellis Barker on his 
escape from the maelstrom of Tariff Reform, 
and are glad to find him sailing on the open 
waters of international good-will. His article 
in the Nineteenth Century is a measured contri- 
bution to the amenities of the two nations of 
Britain and’ America, which can no longer be 
said to be two severed halves of one nation, but 
notwithstanding have been drawn more closely 
together. l 

The writer devotes considerable space to the 
origins of the Monroe Doctrine, and suggests 
that the United States have been content for the 
most part to leave the defence ofthis doctrine to 
Great Britain, which will make hard reading for 
the fire-eaters. Mr. Barker sums up his views 
with admirable precision :— 


The race instinct is strong on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In Great Britain and in the United 
States it is instinctively felt that one nation depends 
for its security largely upon the other, and that 
neither nation can allow the other to go down. 
Great Britain realises that it would be a calamity to 
see the United States defeated by a great military 
nation, and the United States recognise that they 
would become the immediate neighbours of the 
military Great Powers of Europe if the British fleet 
should be destroyed. 

The greatest interest of the overcrqwded military 
nations of Europe and Asia is expansion. The 
greatest interest of the Anglo-Saxon nations is 
peace, security, and the restriction of armaments. 
These blessings cannot be obtained by the federa- 
tion of the world, dreamt of by the late Mr. Stead, 
or by the federation of Europe, proposed by Sir Max 
Waechter, but only by the federation of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations. Experience shows that the world 
can be at peace only if it is controlled by one nation. 
It will be at peace only when the pax Romana has 
been replaced by the pax Britannica, by the peace 
of the Anglo-Saxons, when the military Great 
Powers have, owing to the growth of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations, become military small Powers. The 
world must either become Anglo-Saxon or fall a 
prey to militarism. 

The readers of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS have 
been familiar with this excellent doctrine for over 
twenty years, and we welcome even the tardiest 
conversion. Mr. Barker recognises that mili- 
tarism is not likely to exact its full toll :— 


Great possessions are to their owners a responsi- ' 
bility and a danger unless they are adequately 
guarded. Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain possess an army that can be pitted against 
the vast military hosts of the Continental Great 
Powers and of Japan, and they will probably never 
possess such an army, because the spirit of the 
people is impatient of compulsion, restraint, and 
discipline, even if/it>be for national defence. They 
must therefore put their trust in their fleets. 


>- ae ee ee 
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WOMEN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Z Nee 


If marriage is the natural complement of all happy and healthy human life, there is 
an unfulfilled existence among every thirty-five destinies; and ‘‘ the odd man out” 
is, tragically and inequitably, always a woman. 

Reprinted by permission of the Editor of “The London." 


V EXCESSIVE WOMEN. 


Tne London Magazine special holiday number 
includes a consideration of ‘‘ The Problem of the 
Surplus Woman,’’ by Twells Brex. The 
writer’s argument is based on the fact that there 
are seventeen men to every eighteen women in 
the United Kingdom. In round figures this dis- 
proportion amounts to a surplus of more than a 
million females. The. writer interprets this in 
terms of the marriage sfate :— 


It means, in brief, that if marriage is the natural 
complement of all happy and healthy human life, 
there is oné uncompleted and unfulfilled existence 
among every thirty-five people. It means that 
‘‘zero’’ must turn up for someone in the spin of 
every thirty-five destinies. And, if I may make a 
“ bull’? to point the argument, the ‘‘ odd man out ”’ 
is, tragically and inequitably, always a woman. 

Not only is the marriage-rate declining, but mar- 
riages take place later in life. Our fathers and 
mothers married at twenty-one, but, anyway among 
the business and professional classes, we do not 
think of marriage much before thirty. Nearly ten 
years of the best years of life are lost to the modern 
married couple—early years when they could be com- 


panions to their children while they are young- > 


hearted themselves; years at the end of their lives 
when they could see their children settled in the 
world. 

Does anyone think that this postponement of mar- 
riage is voluntary? It is no more voluntary than the 
conditions that prevent so many people marrying at 
all. Marriage has always been the butt of humorists. 
Perhaps that is why the State in Great Britain so 


discourages it; why sardonic Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer offer to struggling middle-class parents an 
annual remission of taxation for every child about 
equal to the cost of a dog-licence; and why the In- 
come Tax Commissioners penalise husbands and 
wives who have separate incomes. 

The paper is piquantly illustrated by Leonard 


Shields. 
J BARONESS ORCZY. 


Tne chief article in the Bookman for August 
is that, by Mr. Arthur Rutland, on Baroness 
Orczy. Ten years ago the Baroness’s name, we 
are told, was unknown at the libraries, but in 
the years that have passed since her first book 
was published she has achieved rapid and signal 
success as a writer both of novels and plays. 
Baroness Orczy was born in Hungary, and came 
to England when she was fifteen. Her father 
being a distinguished musician, she passed her 
early years in an atmosphere of music, but 
having herself no special talent for music, she 
studied art with considerable success. With 
reference to ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ it is. 
interesting to learn that the play was written 
before the novel, and that the novel was refused 
by a dozen publishers. When the novel was 
finally published it was received with a chorus 
of acclaim both by critics and the public, 
whereas the play was decried by the critics and 
hailed with enthusiasm by the public. 


-= LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


V THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN. 


GERMANY. 


Women’s rights in Germany, says J. F. Mills 
in the Englishwoman for August, are almost a 
minus quantity. 

Throughout the greater part of the Fatherland 
women are still excluded from the sphere of 
citizenship. Yet here and there women have 
certain incipient rights. In Prussia, for in- 
stance, landowning women have a vote in the 


communal elections, but it may only be exercised 


through male representatives. Only in Hanover 
are landowning women permitted to vote in 
‘person. One of the obstacles to women obtain- 
ing the municipal franchise is that town coun- 
cillors have the power to jerrymander the 
franchise at will. But there are far greater 
obstacles than this to impede the advance of 
women. In a land like Prussia, where the 
ruling passions of the governing class are the 
lust of power and the exercise of brute force, 
how can there be any political vista for women? 
All the same, there are signs of approaching 
change even in reactionary Prussia. Discussing 
the attitude of the political parties towards 
women’s enfranchisement, the writer shows that 
the Conservative Party, which represents the 
landowning interest, is the most deadly enemy 
the women’s movement has to encounter. Nor is 
the National Liberal Party—which represents 
the policy of the industrial capitalists—a friend 
of women’s suffrage. It accepts women’s work, 
but refuses to countenance the ideal of women’s 
equality. Women also render generous support 
to the Progressive People’s Party, but there is a 
section in this party which cannot be relied on 
for thorough-going support for votes for women. 
So far, the Social Democratic Party is the only 
party which can be depended on to fight for 
the equal rights of women in every sphere. 

In conclusion, the writer says the guarantee of 
the ultimate success of the German women’s 
movement is to be found in the fact that it is a 
vital movement, most vital of all as the advance 
guard, on the higher road to citizenship, of the 
mighty host of German women and maidens who 
gv out into the world to earn their living—and 
to one-third of all the human beings in Germany 
whose work lies within the economic sphere. 


l BeauTIFULLY illustrated and finely printed, 
Nash’s Magazine continues to bid high for 
public favour. Lord Charles Beresford com- 
mences, in the September issue, his life-story in 
an article which is remarkable for its lavish 
illustrations. There are many other contribu- 
tions of special and timely interest, whilst fiction 
and humorous drawings occupy many pages. 
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‘marck developed into a violent hatred. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE 
J EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


To the first August number of La Revue 
Catherine Kolb, who knew . the Empress 
Frederick since 1873, has contributed a most 
sympathetic article on the Empress. The writer 
describes an incident which occurred at the time 
when the aged Emperor William was wounded 
by Nobiling. At first the consequences were 
thought most grave, and a moment when the 
Emperor had recovered consciousness was 
seized to get him to sign a decree conferring, 
during his illness, the Regency on the Crown 
Prince. The Prince was in England, and it was 
a day or two before he could reach Berlin. On | 
their arrival at the station an enormous crowd 
pressed forward to salute the Prince and the 
Princess. One lady precipitated herself towards 
the Princess and kissed her hand, and addressed 
her as ‘‘ Majesty’’! At once the Princess 
changed her gracious manner, and, withdrawing 
her hand, she exclaimed: ‘‘I am not the Em- 
press, madame.’’ As soon as the Emperor 
recovered he resumed the reins of power, and 
the Crown Prince retired into obscurity. The 
Princess was much distressed, for she had hoped 
the Crown Prince would now be able to carry 
out some of his humanitarian ideas. From this 
time disappointments and discouragements of 
all sorts seemed to mar the life of the Prince and 
the Princess. After the celebration of their 
silver wedding there seemed to be little joy left 
in the life of the Princess. It was at this time 
that the misunderstanding's between her son, the 
present Kaiser, and herself began, and that the 
latent antipathy between the Princess and Bis- 
The 
great crime of the Chancellor was that he 
fomented the disaffection of the young Prince 
from his parents by trying to persuade the 
Emperor William that his grandson alone was 
fit to be his successor. | 

After having hoped so much from the noble 
ideas of her husband, the Princess, when she 
became Empress, must have been filled with 
despair at the cruel irony of fate when she 
found herself face to face with the inexorable 
reality which took away with-one hand what it 
gave with the other. Nevertheless, she con- 
cealed her anguish, and performed her duties as 
sovereign in the noblest and most touching 
manner. PENS 
V The Girl’s Own Paper and Woman's Maga- 
gine, edited by Flora Klickmann, provides much 
excellent reading matter for the large public 
which this progressive periodical caters for. The 
issue for September, among a number of other 
interesting and practical articles, gives particu- 
lars of ‘‘ An Office Wanting Girls,’’ this being 
the London, Post. Office; Telephones. 
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KILL OR CURE? 


` WAR AGAINST THE KNIFE. 


“ SurcicaL Hysteria ” is the title of a very 
outspoken article in Nash’s by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, which challenges the present craze for 
curing by surgical operation rather than by the 
healing arts of the physician. Mrs. Wilcox 
believes that a hundred operations are made 
where one only is absolutely needed, and quotes 
many instances which have come under her 
observation. The writer says :— 


All the newspapers and scientific magazines give 
large space to the successful operations of surgeons, 
and equal space to the failures of all experimenters, 
or healers of any kind outside the regular school 
whose patients die under their treatment. There are 
laws to punish such men. 

But there is no newspaper or magazine which gives 


space to the awful malpractice of regular physicians- 
and surgeons who cause death or lifelong invalidism | 


for men and women by the score through unneces- 
sary operations. And there is no law to protect peo- 
ple from these men. 


Mrs. Wilcox makes out a fair case, and con- 
cludes with a practical suggestion :— 

That surgery performs miracles of good; that it 
saves life; relieves permanent anguish by temporary 
pain; that it is a blessing to the human race, is 
known and appreciated by the writer of this article. 
But it is also known that men and women rush too 
blindly into the hands of the surgeon; that they 


believe implicitly what he says; that they do not | 


sufficiently investigate other methods of being cured, 
and that they permit themselves to be hacked, and 
unsexed, and deprived of natural organs when they 
might keep them and obtain perfect vigour if they 
would wait and look into saner, safer, and less ex- 
pensive systems of cure. 

Any physician who is ready to make a positive 
statement that an operation is the only escape from 
death for a patient ought to be willing to put that 
statement into writing. 
submit to the knife if his physician refuses to do 
this. Let us present a Bill to Parliament compelling 
physicians to put their professional statements into 
writing. Those who jeopardise life should be ready to 
risk their professional reputation. The law should 
protect us from the regulars as well as from the 
charlatans. 


A SuNpay SCHOLAR’S IDEA OF REST.—He was 
asked ‘‘ Which is the fourth°commandment? ”’ 
The reply was: ‘‘ Six days shalt thy neighbour 
do all that thou hast to do; but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath... in it thou shalt do no 
manner of work.’’—From ‘‘ Interludes,’’ by 
Horace Smith. 


o man or woman should - 


/ HUMAN HEALTE- ?- 


Science Progress contains a very hopeful 
article, by Bernard Houghton, on ‘‘ The Out- 
look for Human Health,’’ and opens encourag- 
ingly when he writes: ‘‘ Mankind, or at least 
the educated portion thereof, have within the 
past half century entered into a new and very 
beautiful world.’’ If medical knowledge can 
dispel ‘‘the cloud of ignorance’’ from men’s 
minds then the writer sees all things going well 
for the body politic as well as for the individual. 
His conclusion will please the Eugenist :— 

In this hygienic Utopia the. sufferer from chronic 
ill-health will incur much the same opprobrium as 
for instance the ‘‘ open and notorious loose livers ” 
of our forefathers ; whilst to be compelled to undergo 
—save for an accident—a surgical operation, that 
will rank as a criminal offence, stamping the patient 
with all the stigma of a convicted felon. And since 
the mind reacts in an amazingly close degree to the 
health or sickness of the body, we may justly look 
forward in this Utopia—if, indeed, such a one be 
possible—to a higher and brighter spirit in civilised 


- man, with less selfishness and cruelty and a largely 
, increased measure of altruism, public spirit, and all 


that makes for a healthy and prosperous community. 


DZ 
News of the World.) 
Magic of Science. 


A poor fisherman released a terrible genie from a jar which 
he had found. As a reward, the evil genie threatened to slay 
the fisherman. But the latter artfully induced the genie to go 
back into the jar, when he at once replaced the lid, and so 
saved himself from destruction. 


From 1871 to 1880 the average annual deaths in England and 
Wales from all forms of tuberculosis numbered about 70,000. 
In 1911 they had fallen to 53,000. Allowing for the increase 
in population, the number of deaths in 1911 would, had the 
death-rate of 1871 to 1880 continued, have been about 103,000: 
50,000 lives, therefore, were saved in the course of one year.— 
Mr. Asquith at the Conference of the National Association for 
Prevention of Consumption. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


< JOHN BURNS: BUREAUCRAT.: i- 

Tue Editor of the Millgate Monthly takes 
‘* Honest John ” to task for his alleged decline 
from the path of stern, unbending democracy. 
The writer pens his criticism more in sadness 
than in anger, and says :— 

Since the time when John Burns was the idol of 
the people there has been a great change. Starting 
public life as a strike leader, an agitator, and a social- 
ist, he has, since assuming office, gradually alienated 
himself from democratic public opinion. Not only is he 


no longer a socialist, but he is even out of touch with - 


the general movement of social reform. Sturdy and 
sincere he still is, as he has always been; but his out- 
look upon life has changed. The change has not 
come about suddenly. As long ago as when he was 
first a member of the London County Council, he was 
highly respected by the anti-progressive party, which 
shows that even then the party that was opposed to 
democratic progress of the advanced type recognised 
in him a man who would develop on their own lines. 

Since he has been a Cabinet Minister he has like- 
wise had encouragement and support from the Oppo- 
sition, which tells its own tale. Concurrently with 
giving a certain amount of satisfaction to the Opposi- 
tion, there has gradually gone on a process of dis- 
satisfaction amongst the more ardent reforming 
Spirits on his own side. 

When the campaign was being conducted in favour 
of the Lloyd George Budget, he gave it no personal 
support, and was said to be hostile to it. The In- 
surance Act depends for its smooth working, to a. 
great extent, upon the sympathetic use of the powers 
conferred upon municipal bodies. In a large mea- 
sure these bodies have withheld this sympathetic sup- 
port, and in this course they have been encouraged 
rather than deterred by the Local Government Board 
and its Parliamentary Chief. 

The reform of housing is a matter which is inti- 
mately connected with his own Department, and 
here, too, on the whole, his influence is said to have 
been reactionary. What does lie to his oredit is the 
Housing and Town Planning Act, which effects use- 
ful reforms. But with regard to the larger question 
of providing adequate housing accommodation for the 
rural districts, as an administrator it is urged that he 
- has hindered the advance of this most important 
work ; besides opposing the Tory Housing Bill. This 
last action has even alienated the support hitherto so 
ungrudgingly given to him by the Opposition, and the 
resolution to reduce his salary in Committee of 
Supply was practically a vote of censure on the 
Local Government Board. Of course, the resolution 
was not carried, but it was not without its signifi- 
cance for all that. 

What John Burns will end as no one can say. But 
his future career will be watched with interest by all 
students of political pyschology. 


/ BALFOUR AS POLITICIAN. 


T. P. O’Connor contributes a sympathetic 
sketch of the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour to 
the Pall Mall Magazine. The writer outlines . 
the ex-Leader’s first appearance in the House 
of Commons and notes the apparent detach- 
ment of the then member for the borough of 
Hertford and recounts his progress :— 


I remember well the surprise when, not long after 
his party came into power, the papers announced in 
a line or two the momentous fact that he had taken 
his place for the first time in a Cabinet Council and 
ranked among the rulers of the nation. But he still 
remained an effaced figure.. He seemed to stroll 
into the House of Commons as one that was in 
it and vet not of it; and in the stiff fights for 
ascendancy which men have to win in the struggle 
for supremacy in the tiger-pit of the House of 
Commons he was a negligible quantity. And all 
the time he was looking on scrutinisingly; and the 
languor was half a pose, but certainly also half a 
reality. For Mr. Balfour has none of the eager 
and voracious ambition of the essential man of 
action; the distinction and the mastery he has 
gained have come to him, they have never been 
sought by him. They are the slow reward of 
supreme intelligence, not of a pushful temperament. 


Anybody who does not realise this does not realise 


either the man or his career. 
/ 


l l 
~ DANIEL DE FOE! 


In the North American Review for July will 
be found an article by Edith Wyatt on ‘‘ The 
Author of Robinson Crusoe.’’ De Foe’s life is, 
if possible, more absorbing than that of his hero 
whose adventures were penned by the author at 
the age of sixty, after passing through more 
escapades than ever befel the immortal Crusoe. 
De Foe can claim to be our earliest journalist as 
well as the frst English novelist. His political 


pamphlet, ‘‘ The Shortest Way with the Dis- 


senters,” brought him to the pillory, and thence 
to prison; but, as in Bunyan’s case, gaol set : 
him free to think :— e 


De Foe remained in Newgate for two years. In 
this space of time, on account of his absence from 
his tile-factory, he became again a ruined man. His 
family fell into poverty. He occupied his hours in 
prison by an unlucrative but absorbing undertaking. 
From the walls of Newgate he sent out by his 
devoted printer, at first once a week, and then three 
times a week, a periodical called The Review. This 
sheet presented at regular intervals, for the first time 
in the print of our language, public and domestic 
topics of general interest. It is impossible to say 
whether one feels more glory or more shame for 
journalism in the fact that our first newspaper was 
written and edited by a man imprisoned in the 
interest of a just testimony’ to truth. 
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THE FLYING MONK. 


In the North American Review Norman 
Douglas refers to the miraculous flights of 
Joseph of Copertino under the facetious title, 
‘*A Pioneer of Aviation.” The writer gives 
the following biographical details :— 


Saint Joseph of Copertino lived during the time 
of the Spanish Viceroys of Naples, and his notoriety 
spread not only over all Italy, but to France, Ger- 
many, and Poland.. Among his intimates and admirers 
were no less than eight Cardinals, Prince Leopold 
cf Tuscany, the Duke of Bouillon, Isabella of Aus- 
tria, Duchess of Mantua, the Infanta Maria of Savoy 
and the Duke of Brunswick, who, during a visit to 
various Courts of Europe in 1649, purposely went 
to Assisi to see him, and was there converted from 
the Lutheran heresy by the. spectacle of one of his 
flights. 

Toward the close of his life, the Flying Monk 
became so famous that his superiors were obliged 
to shut him up in the convent of Osimo, in close con- 
finement, for more than six years preceding his 
death, in order that his aerial voyages ‘‘ should not 
be disturbed by the concourse of the vulgar.” And 
here he expired, in his sixty-first year, on the 18th 
of September, 1663. He had been suffering and 
infirm for some little time previous to that event, 
but managed to take a short flight on the very day 
preceding his demise. 

Forthwith the evidences of his miraculous deeds 
were collected and submitted to the inspired ex- 
amination of the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 
Rome. Their conscientiousness in sifting and weigh- 
ing the depositions is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that ninety years were allowed to elapse ere Joseph 
of Copertino was solemnly received into the number 
of the Blessed—in 1753. 


A FRIEND OF POETS. 


ALL admirers of Heinrich 
Heine will read with interest 
the account of Camille Sel- 
den, by M. J. Loussert, in 
the Grande Revue of August 
10th. Very little is known of 
the early life of the German 
lady who will always be re- 
membered as a friend of 
Heine. After having been a 
friend of the poet Alfred 
Meissner, Camille Selden 
made the acquaintance of 
Heine, and for about two 
years before his death was his 
‘friend and consoler in his 
terrible sufferings. Heine 
called her ‘‘ La Mouche,” and 
addressed poems to her, and 
La Mouche, on her part, wrote 
his letters, corrected his - 
manuscripts, and read German 
to him. Later, Camille Selden 
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became the friend of Taine. This was the 
longest and most serious of her friendships, yet 
it had a sudden ending, Taine abandoning the 
lady to marry the daughter of an architect. The 
name of Camille Selden will be known to fame 
as the author of The Last Days of Heinrich 
Heine, but under the same pseudonym she 
wrote a novel, Daniel Vlady: the Story of a 
Musician, and several other books. She died in 
1896 at Rouen, where she had been teacher of 
German in a girls’ school. 


INTERESTS BEFORE LIBERTY. 


Mr. FREDERICK ROGERS’s Memoirs published 
‘in the Treasury are to be concluded in the Sep- 
tember number. In the August instalment he 
refers to the experiment in London government 
which the new County Council of 1910 
endeavoured to make. The Moderates were in 
power, but as the balance of power was nearly 
equal, they, before electing the aldermen, made 
the interesting and admirable suggestion to the 
Progressives to govern London on non-party 
lincs. It was a great idea, which might have 
marked a new departure in civic politics, and 
presently have extended to national politics, says 
Mr. Rogers. But the Progressives could not 
rise to it, and Mr. Rogers realised once more 
‘that they who shout loudest for liberty are the 
last to grant it when it goes against their 
interests. Old-age pensions were won by making 
the cause a non-party question. 


(Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
President Wilson and his Cabinet. 
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THE IMMORTAL DICKENS. 


J THE LAWYERS OF DICKENS. 


UNnpeEr this title W. Walter Crotch gives, in 
the Windsor, a series of pen-pictures of the 


lawyers whose peculiarities add so much to the 
colour of Dickens’s extensive canvas. 
great novelist was more than artist, 
writer takes pains to show :— 


The creator of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce was the great- 
His satires made 


. The 
as the 


est legal reformer in our historv. 


“ Attorney and Client, Fortitude and Impatience,” in ‘‘ Bleak House.” 
From the drawing by Hablot K. Browne (“ Phis'""). 


the judges wince, and stirred even the dry bones of 
Parjiament itself. And yet, despite his vivid pictures 
of the law’s delays, his merciless caricatures of its 
innumerable baffling absurdities, Dickens still loved 
the law. Placed as a boy first with Mr. Molloy, 
solicitor, of New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, and subse- 
quently with Messrs. Ellis and Blackmore, solicitors, 
of Gray’s Inn—whose partner, Mr. Ellis, by the way, 
was said to be the original of Mr. Perker—his youth- 
ful fancies used to hover about the Georgian squares 
and the trim gardens of the Temple, with its sombre, 
quaint, old-fashioned chambers, with their winding 
staircases and deep, mysterious recesses. 

All these scenes and haunts of lawland, familiar 
enough to its practitioners, Dickens came, as boy, so 
to know and to love that he was able later to verb- 
ally photograph them for thousands upon thousands 
of people scattered over the globe, until in fancy 
they, too, could hear the rooks cawing in Gray’s Inn, 
and could watch the Thames glisten beyond the cool 
green lawns of Paper Buildings. 


The paper is freely illustrated by the pictures 
which have added not a little to the impression 


Dickens sought to convey, and we are enabled 
by the courtesy of the publishers of the Windsor 
to reproduce the sketch of Hablot K. Browne 
(‘‘ Phiz ’’), one of the most notable of the many 
artists who were privileged to add to their own 
renown by collaboration with ‘‘ the immortal 
Charles. ”’ 

Mr. Crotch gives the novelist’s conception of 
the function of the lawyer :— 


Dickens declared that the one great 
principle of the English law is to 
make business for itself. There is 
no other principle, he says, dis- 
tinctly, certainly, and consistently 
maintained throughout all its 
narrow turnings. Viewed by this 
light, it becomes a coherent scheme, 
and not the monstrous maze ‘the 
laity are apt to think it. Let them 
but once clearly perceive that its 
_ grand principle is to make business 

for itself at their expense, and, he 
adds, surely they will cease to 
grumble. Not seeing it quite plainly, 
or only by halves and confusedly, 
the laity sometimes suffer in peace 
and pocket with a bad grace, and 
do grumble very much. 

There is plenty of room for 
another Dickens to-day to 
satirise the benevolent efforts of 
our leading barristers to enable 
even the poorest litigant to get 
justice at the cost of a few paltry 
thousands ! 


/THE BOYS OF DICKENS. 


UNDER this title Rowland Grey, in the Fort- 
nightly, ranges the juvenile characters of the 
great novelist. The writer says :— 


It is not too much to assert that if only the boys 
could be left of his hundreds of characters Dickens 
would still be Dickens. Every inch of his experience 
goes to their creation, for his plastic brain retained 
every impression of his early years until the psycho- 
logical moment came for its use. He saw every- 
thing; he forgot nothing. The curious notebook he 
left behind him significantly gave a list of ‘“ names 
for boys.” .. 

How much ‘duller the world would be without 
these countless boys of Dickens. Jolly, impossible 
little Master Harry Walmers, of the fairy elopement, 
might alone have made a reputation for a meaner 
man. They are of all sorts and conditions, yet we 
could not spare one of them. 

Among his boys Dickens stands smiling and im- 
pregnable. Well may we echo the words of that un- 
known Irish lady who met him in the street with 
the petition: ‘‘ Let me touch the hand which has 
peopled my house with friends.’’ 
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TOPICS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


/THE FASTNET ROCK; 


In the Millgate Monthly Harold J. Shepstone 
writes on ‘‘ The Romance of the Lighthouse,’’ 
and gives many little-known facts about these 
towers of guidance and defence to those who go 
down to the sea in ships. We extract the fol- 
lowing details of the ‘‘ Fastnet ’’ :— 

One of the latest lighthouses which the sea-builders 
have erected in our own waters is the new tower on 
the Fastnet Rock, a small pinnacle off the south- 
east corner of the coast of Ireland. It is the last light 
seen by the great liners on their passage across the 
Atlantic. It cost £90,000, being one of the most ex- 
pensive towers ever erected, and represents nearly 


Fastnet Rock Lighthouse. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Editor of 
“The Millgate Monthly "' 


six years’ labour. In the first place, the rock on 
which it stands is exposed to the full fury of the 
Atlantic. Indeed, there are few bleaker spots around 
the Irish coast than this dreaded headland. 

The new tower, which is of stone, displaced the 
cast-iron structure erected on the rock so far back 
as 1848. This tower measured, with its lantern, some 
g1 feet in height. It stood well up on the rock, some 
distance away from the water’s edge, but it was 
soon discovered that it was not strong enough to 
stand the strain put upon it. In very stormy weather 
the tower was often submerged. The waves dashed 
right over the lantern, although the latter was 173 
feet above the level of the sea. On one occasion a 
full cup of coffee standing on a table in. the top room 
was thrown to the floor when a heavy wave dashed 


against the rock and submerged the tower. After the 
structure had stood for some months, it was seen 
that it was being gradually undermined, and costly 
strengthening works had to be put in hand periodi- 
cally to prevent its collapse. 

To the surprise of many, the sea-builder here de- 
cided to build a new tower at a point at the extreme 
western edge of the rock where the full fury of the 
waves was experienced. ‘' If I build my tower on this 
ledge,” he argued, ‘‘ the base will receive the heavi- 
est seas before they rise to their full height, and if: 
the base is composed of solid masonry and arranged 
in steps, this would be an excellent buffer to break 
up the strength of the waves.” The securing of the 
foundations and the laving of the lower courses was 
at once trying and arduous work. The men had to 
work with ropes at their sides, to which they clung 
when a wave broke over the rock. For weeks at a 
time the work had to be suspended on account of 
rough seas. Towards the end of the sixth year, how- 
ever, the structure stood complete, a memorial to the 
skill and perseverance of the sea-builders. 


/ MANNA, ka. 


THE miraculous feeding of the Israelites in 
the Egyptian deserts with the manna which 
covered the grass in the early morning has, of 
course, its scientific explanation, and it is inter- 
esting to read in The Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute an account of a new variety of manna 
which has been found in Rhodesia. The manna 
takes the form of a white incrustation on leaves 
and twigs, and a specimen recently sent to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, was ‘identified as 
a species of Gymnosporia, and the plant was 
further examined at the Imperial Institute, the 
following results being communicated to the 
Chemical Society of London :— ^ 


~The incrustation had a slightly sweet taste. It 
was for the most part evenly deposited, and could 
be easily separated from the leaves and twigs. It 
was found to contain 4'9 per cent. of moisture, and 
on dissolving in hot water and adding alcohol to the 
filtered solution a crystalline substance separated 
in highly lustrous prisms melting at 188°, This sub- 
stance, which was isolated to the extent of 54 per 
cent. of the weight of manna used, was proved to 
be dulcitol. 

The residue of the manna, after the removal of the 
dulcitol, was a pale brown, sweet, gummy material, 
which reduced Fehling’s solution and gave indica- 
tions of the presence of a furfuraldehyde-yielding 
complex. It contained 6'4 per cent. of reducing 
sugar, calculated as dextrose, and after heating with 
dilute acids yielded reducing sugar equivalent to 
6°6 per cent. of sucrose, these two figures being ex- 
pressed on the original manna. The residue could 
not be further examined owing to the small quantity 
available. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


J DREAMS. í 


Everyone is interested in the vagaries of 
dreams, and in the Pall Mall Magazine E. C. 
Grew outlines the mechanjsm of *' The Factory 
of Dreams.’? The writer holds that ‘* the 
, : dreaming mind is not 
the sport of chance 
impressions, and its 
pictures are not mere 
jumbles of memories 
without any connec- 
tion between them. 
He says :— 

The dreaming mind is 
not the sport of chance 
impressions, and its 
pictures are not mere 
jumbles of memories 
without any connection 
between them. On the 
contrary, the dreaming 
mind is a powerful, 
although a primitive, 
mind; and the dreams it 
frames are governed by laws quite ag surely as the 
actions of the body are governed by laws, or even as 
the rhyme and rhythm of a verse framed by a poet 
are governed by laws. The dream, like everything 
else in nature, is obedient to law. What the modern 
science of the mind is striving to discover is the 
nature of this law. 

Mr. Grew gives an instance of double- 
mindedness :— i 
- I smoke a brand of tobacco which is Sold in tins, 
and I often fill my pipe automatically while I work. 
Before beginning to read attentively I examined 
two tins, in one of which the tobacco was old and 
dry, and reluctantly concluded that for economy I 
ought to finish that“before dipping into the new tin. 
But to my surprise when, an hour later, having re- 
filled my pipe in the interval, I examined the tins 
I found that I had helped myself from the new one. 
Thus, though my conscious mind had resolved that 
I ought to smoke the old, dry tobacco, my pleasure- 
loving, primitive, unconsctous mind, taking advan- 
tage of the superior mind’s absorption in work, had 
prompted my hands to fulfil its wish. 

This instance is of the widest application to our 
mental state. There are in each of us two minds. 


The article is illustrated by Charles Robinson, 


“ My Pleasure-loving — 
Primitive Mind.” 


and, by courtesy of the Editor, we reproduce a 


characteristic sketch by the artist. 


ARTHUR Conan DOyLE is one of the writers in 

the September Pall Mall Magazine, his capital 

Py article being amusingly illustrated by Thomas 
» Derrick. G. K. Chesterton has a paper on 
‘“ The Wisdom of Father Brown,” and Hilaire 
Belloc continues his critical observations on 
.‘“ The News : the Present Age in the Eyes of the 
Future.” This by no means exhausts the good 
~ things to be found in this progressive magazine. 


article, ‘‘ Moltke’s Staff Rider,” 
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v IN PERFUME LAND. 


THE psychological influences of odours on 
human emotion are described by Sadakichi Hart- 
mann in his contribution to the August Forum. 
He tells us of his own experiments with per- 
fumes, and the results suggest that there is here 
an untouched medium which will some day be 


of incalculable service to the dramatist. He 


says :— 

The feelings aroused by odours alone are either 
explanatory or reminiscent in their effect. If our 
intellect associates distinct thought with an odour 
it is explanatory. If our mind is carried back 
vaguely to some experience producing a pictorial 
vision directly or indirectly connected with a sensa- 
tion of smell, it is reminiscent. The reminiscent 
impressions are infinite in their variety, are abso- 
lutely a matter of individual taste, and .can in no 
way be analysed; and when Herman Bahr, a 


German writer, asserts that White Rose reminds 


him of the colours of Chavannes and the death- 
song of young Siegfried, we have to take it for 
granted that he really gives us the benefit of his. 
experience and individual interpretation. Such in- 
terpretations may at times represent a high order of 
intellectual discrimination, but they are absolutely 
futile as far as the determination of æsthetic laws 
is concerned. j 

The explanatory impressions lend themselves 
more readily to investigation. The odour Bergamot 
suggests the orange. and lemon groves of some 
Southern State or the Mediterranean Sea, and far 
better than Lemon, which is a rather common per- 
fume, and apt to remind one more readily of its 
various utilities at the bar. Turpentine-like smells 
will recall in most persons the healthy atmosphere 
of a pine forest, as incense does a church. The 
delicate aroma of Magnolia blossoms will take us 
to the magnolia swamps on the Mississippi River. 
Rosemary conjures up in every mind, acquainted 
with New England scenery, an old homestead with 
its flower beds before the front. porch. But it is 
doubtful whether in most instances these emotions 
would become recognisable without’ some outside 


influence or some mental suggestion. 


Tue Journal of the United Service Institution 
for August contains much matter of practical 
value to naval and military men. Major C. L. 
Graham, of the 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars, is 
responsible for a paper on ‘“‘ Cavalry Organisa- 
tion and Training (Home Service),’’ in which he 
points out faults in our present training, and 
suggests improvements and alterations. He 
also sets forth his ideals for cavalry training. 
Special attention is drawn to the important 
by Captain 
Schaefer, of the Austro-Hungarian Army. A 
variety of other articles, together with several 
pages of Naval and Military Notes, make up a 


number that will be welcomed in the libraries of 


the ‘* Services ’’ at home and abroad. 
R 
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MUSIC, ART, AND POETRY. 


iT HE CARILLON IN ENGLAND B 


A FEw weeks ago Mr. W. W. Starmer, an 
authority on bells, gave a lecture on the carillon 
at Loughborough, where there is a ‘bell foundry. 
According to the Musical Times for August, 
Mr. Starmer showed how the different harmonic 
tones in every bell—covering a range of at least 
two octaves—can now be controlled and adjusted 
with the minutest accuracy. He pleaded 
specially for the use ofthe carillon in promoting 
the love for and the knowledge of folk-music, in 
addition to its unique characteristics as a 
musical instrument. The position of the instru- 
ment has the advantage of enabling an audience 
consisting of the inhabitants of a whole city to 
hear the music. In England the most artistic 
_ bell music is still impossible, as a carillon of 
sufficient weight to demonstrate the capabilities 
of the instrument does not exist. An ideal place 
for such a carillon would be the clock tower of 
the House of Commons, or in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace. Finally, M. Josef Denyn, the 
renowned carillonneur, gave a performance on 
the carillon of forty bells erected in one of the 
towers of Messrs. Taylor’s foundry at Lough- 
borough. Throughout, M. Denyn played with 
rare skill and fine expression ; in fact, he excelled 
himself. Among the pieces in the programme 
were ‘‘ The March of the Men of Harlech,’’ 
‘* Allan Water,” and ‘‘ Old King Cole.” 


f 3 
/ MUSIC AND POETRY. 

In a note on Music and Poetry in the August 
number of the Monthly Musical Record, the 
writer remarks that the time seems to be return- 
ing when the favour of two Muses smiles on 
the exceptionally gifted in mind and heart. 
Amongst painters and sculptors a lifelong in- 
terest in music has always been a recognised 
fact. With poetry, however, things have been 


different, and against the musical cultivation of . 


Milton we have to set the bitter sayings of Ben 
Jonson, Flaubert, and even Tennyson. With 
some of our brilliant essayists, like Pater, Filson 
Young, J. Addington Symonds, Arthur Symons, 
and others, music is in great favour. The new 
poet-laureate also bows to the two Muses. Dr. 
Robert Bridges is an accomplished and a 
practised musician. The. brilliant ode which he 
wrote for the Purcell Commemoration is not 
likely to be forgotten. Set to music by Sir 
Hubert Parry, it was performed at the Leeds 
Musical Festival. 


' body. 


| MAORI LEGENDS IN MUSIC. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing in the Musical 
Times for August draws attention to the com- 
positions of Mr. Alfred Hill, a New Zealand 
musician whose Maori Symphony has already 
been performed at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Hill 
has written two string quartets descriptive of. 
Maori legends. Two scenes for bass voice, 
string quartet and pianoforte, describe a hot, 
languorous day in New Zealand, and the coming 
of the cool south wind. We quote the words of 
the latter :— 

Did you feel it? Was it a List again! 
The air is stirring; see the leaves a-rustle, 
Blown by the faint breeze, ` 

Tis the south wind— 

God! how sweet, how fresh, how cool, 
*Tis very life, ’tis life, ‘tis life. 

The music of this work 1s,stated to be full of 
colour. Mr. Hill found that by labelling his 
themes he got more meaning into his music from 
the players, and a hint to the public set ‘their 
‘Imagination at work, and roused more interest 
than when there was no key to the problem. 


J THE DALCROZE SYSTEM. 


PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKyY explains in the 
Monthly Musical Record for August that the 
-Dalcroze system is not a form of dance, as many 
people describe it. Movement to the sound of 
music is not necéssarily dancing. The dance is 
merely one of the numerous elements of the 
Dalcroze system. Musical education of the 
entire human being through movement is the 
writer’s definition of the Dalcroze system. The 
principle of this education is the transportation 
of the rhythm of the musical composition into 
the human body, while not only the rapidity or 
the slowness, or, in general, the character of the 
composition, but the duration of every single - 
note is being transposed into bodily movement. 
Dalcroze gives us the visible form of music. 
He exteriorises the rhythm and develops before 
our eyes a picture of the music designed by the 
The educational value of the system 
seems almost unlimited. Distracted children 
with little force of will, mentally defective chil- 
dren receive education of attention, education of 
will, education of character. Beauty will save 
the world, said Dostoieffsky. Only since the 
writer has seen Dalcroze has he understood that 
Dostoieffsky’s words may be accepted without 
restriction, for Dalcroze’s ‘‘ beauty ” means a 
path to moral ascension, 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


pi 
~ HEINE ON MUSIC. 


HEINE, it is well known, had little understand- 
ing or true appreciation of music, but that did 
mot prevent him from making frequent reference 
to it in his essays and feuille- 
tons. To the Fortnightly — 
Review for August Mr. Frank- 
lin Peterson has contributed 
an interesting article on this 
subject, giving many quota- 
tions on music and musicians 
from Heine’s writings. 

Chopin, it seems, is the only 
musician about whom Heine 
has not written an unkind 
word. Heine called him a 
genius in the truest sense of 
the word, not only a virtuoso, 
but a poet. When Heine talks 
of music and musicians, large 
allowances must be discounted, 


explains Mr. Peterson. For 
instance, he professed the 
highest admiration for 


Rossini’s works and classed 
this composer with Beethoven 
and Mozart. When he refers 
to Meyerbeer deduction must 
be made for personal feeling, 
which underwent considerable 
change between 1840 and 
1843. He thinks Beethoven 
carried his spiritual art too far 
into the material, realising for 
us even physical agony in 
tones. The most appreciative 
passages of Heine relate to 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, and 
Paganini, and his description 
of a Paganini concert, it is 
stated, gives us one of the best | 
portraits we have of that great 

executive artist. J 


J CHARLES II. 


THE Architectural Review | 
for August contains a short article on a Bust of 
Charles II., by Honoré Peilé, in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, an illustration of which, by 
courtesy of the Editor, we give on this page. 

The writer, Mr. Eric Maclagan, tells us that 
the owner presented the bust to the Museum 
about thirty years ago, and that it now stands 
facing a bust of Charles I., by Hubert Le Sueur, 
on the lower landing of the staircase imme- 
diately to the right of the main entrance. The 
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bust of Charles II., which is over four feet in 
height, represents the King in the last years of 
his life. It was made in 1684. The artist, 
Honoré Pellé, a Frenchman, seems to have been 
inspired by Bernini, and the colossal bust was 


~ 
x 


Bust of Charles II. 


Reproduced, by permission, from “ The Architectural Review,” 


obviously designed to be seen at some distance 
as part of a grandiose architectural scheme. 
The writer thinks a more appropriate subject 
for this style of portraiture could hardly be 
imagined. The face of the King, overburdened 
by a prodigious wig, is turned sharply to the 
right, and he is looking forward with an air of 
tragic weariness. Over his armour he wears an 
elaborate lace cravat and the George with its 
broad.chain, 
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f 
~ THE COURT OF CHARLES I. 


Tue Connoisseur for August opens with an 
article, by Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, on 
Charles the Connoisseur. The writer gives us a 
picture of Charles I. and his Court, the beauties 
and favourites being duchesses, actresses, and 
others, women mostly of a fair intelligence, 
quick and witty, but of no sound education. The 
echoes of those women’s voices are gone, the 
stuff of their clothes is dust, and few know where 
they lie, he says, but from pictures they still 
smile on, and when we gaze on their features 
the days of that King come back. 


/ A FAMILY OF ARTISTS. 

THE English Illustrated Magazine for August 
opens with an article, by I. G. McAllister, on 
Mrs. E. M. Ward (or Henrietta Ward), a link 


in four generations of distinguished artists. Her 
grandfather was James Ward, R.A., whose 
works hang in the National Gallery. His 


brother was William Ward, R.A., engraver and 
portrait-painter. Mrs. Ward’s father was 
Raphael Ward, painter and engraver, and her 
mother, whose maiden name was Mary Webb, 
was a miniature painter. Henrietta Ward's 
husband was E. M. Ward, R.A., and. her son, 
Leslie Ward, carries on the family traditions by 
following art. He exhibits at the Royal 
Academy, and is also known as the clever cari- 
caturist ‘‘ Spy.” Mrs. Ward got a picture into 
the Academy when only fifteen, and the follow- 
ing year two studies of heads were accepted. 
Many commissions from Royalties came to 
Edward Ward and his wife, and Mrs. Ward has 
spent much of her time painting portraits of the 
Royal children. After her husband’s death Mrs. 
Ward took pupils, and amongst them were 
several members of the Royal family. 


J SKETCHING ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Rosert T. Mumrorp has contributed to 
the August number of the Girl’s Realm a charm- 
ing holiday talk on Architecture. He points out 
how useful it is to have a little archeological know- 
ledge, which will enable one to walk round an 
old building and note the various features which 
betray its age and the style of architecture, or it 
may be a sort of hotchpotch appearance owing 
to restorations in various styles. Besides this 
historic side, how fascinating it ts to be able to 
make a beautiful drawing of an old building. 
Canterbury and Rye are suggested as places of 
spécial interest for the sketcher of architecture. 
At Canterbury there is the fine Norman work at 
the Cathedral, or the quaint old Perpendicular 
Gothic gateway, and at both places plenty of 
old picturesque houses and gables. ` 
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' BIRD-SONG IN LITERATURE.4 


WRITING in the Book Monthly for August, 
C. S. Christie has an interesting note on Bird- 
song in Literature. With the poets the night- 
ingale naturally holds the first place. The odd 
thing is that in the ears of some poets the song 
is sad, while with others it is joyous. No one. 
describes the song of the lark better than 
Meredith in the lines— 

/ He rises and begins to round, 
' He drops the silver chain of sound, 
Of many links without a break, 
' In chirrip, whistle, slur and shake, 
: All intervolved and spreading wide, 
3 Like water-dimples down a tide 
' Where ripple ripple overcurls 
And eddy into eddy whirls; 
| A press of hurried notes that run 
So fleet they scarce are more than ofe, 
n Yet changingly the trills repeat 
And linger ringing while they fleet. 
Neither the blackbird nor the thrush has had 
quite its due in literature. Thoreau catches the 
very spirit of owl-song. He speaks of the low 
spirits the song induces. Another bird of which 
Thoreau writes is the cock. He thinks it might 
be worth while keeping a cockerel for its music 
only. The raven, like the owl, .is a bird of ill- 
omen, and the writer refers us, not to Poe, but 
to Christopher North for a description of a 
croaking raven. 


JA PANEGYRIC POET. 


E. S. Roscoe, in the Edinburgh Review, 
deals with Matthew Prior as Diplomatist and 
Poet. Mr. Roscoe suggests that ‘‘ good-natured 
Mat Prior’’ would have been amused at the 
regard paid to his verse, for his primary object 
in life was to become a successful and well-paid 
official—or, as Prior himself expressed it, “I 
had rather be thought a good Englishman than 
the best poet or greatest scholar that ever 
wrote.” His poverty compelled him to write, 
and accordingly— 

Prior’s muse was always at his service, whether 
to please monarchs or to conciliate noblemen. 
During the anxious hours which he passed at The 
Hague, uncertain of his future, as hardly pressed for 
cash as the Treasury at home, constantly urging his 
official friends at Whitehall to see that his ‘‘ bills 


_ of extraordinaries ” received attention, he wrote—in 


1695—both the Long Ode on Queen Mary’ s Death, 
and the Ballad on the Taking of Namur. The times 
had ceased to be suitable for such compositions. Prior 
was consequently the last of the panegyric poets, of 
whom Cartwright was the most prolific. William 
III. was too much a man to care for a Carmen 
Seculare, and Queen Anne was too stupid to appre- 
ciate even fulsome compliments in a neatly turned 
No writer in his senses would have addressed 
a stanza to any one of the Georges. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Ja POET OF THE MODERN. 


Horace B. SAMUEL contributes an apprecia- 
tion of the Belgian poet, Emile Verhaeren, to 
this month’s Fortnightly Review, which is 
characterised by live phrasing and discernment 
of particular merit. Mr. Samuel’s introduction 
is challenging in its superlative praise, for he 
claims that Verhaeren is :— 

A man who, both in thought and in technique, is 


indisputably the most modern and the most massive > 


force in the whole of contemporary European poetry. 
For Verhaeren is no narrow specialist with an out- 
look limited to some particular sphere. He is the 
singer of the whole fulness of modern European life 
as a whole, with its clashes, its complexities, its 
agonies and its tensions, its deserted countrysides 
and its pullulating metropoles, its armaments and its 
Armageddons, its brothels, cathedrals, laboratories 
and Stock Exchanges, its sciences, its sensualities, 
its arts, philosophies and aspirations. His muse is 
ho serene nymph piping delicately on some Parnas- 
Sian slope, but an extremely tumultuous Amazon, at 
once primaeval and ultra-modern, chanting the pzean 
of battle, steeped in the wine of victory, and suckling 
the supermen of the future on her universal breasts. 
No muse in the whole of literature is more highly 
charged with vitality, and no reader is qualified to 
enjoy her unless he, too, is charged to the maximum 
with “' the red tonic liquor of a harsh and formidable 
reality.”” - 

The poet is nearly sixty years of age, and his 
work, some of it written in. London, touches 
every phase of modern existence. Intended for 
the Church, Literature and Socialism claimed 
him; and we may rejoice that medizvalism has 
lost one more adherent, and that his soul has 
been free to attempt some interpretation of a 
world which is thronged with new shapes deny- 
ing the constraints of bygone mysticisms. 


Mr. Samuel holds no doubt as to the place 
which the poet has won for himself as the singer 
of to-day and to-morrow rather than of the 
past :— 


Verhaeren has plunged boldly into the very brasier 
of our modern existence. He affirms, he combats, he 
prophesies, but he rarely, if ever, rests. He hymns 
every phase of life, from the human brain to the 
human body, and from the winds and seas of Nature 
to the towns and marts of man. And no message is 
more virile, more tonic, more essentially healthy ; for 
is not his message the phcenix of a new humanitarian 
faith soaring aloft on its fiery wings out of the 
corpses of the decomposing dogmas? And his pro- 
sody has the supreme excellence that it is not a mere 
zesthetic end in itself, but a drastic instrument of ex- 
pression. Your pure zsthete, no doubt, may cavil at 
his ruggedness. For he is the Rodin of poetical 
rhythm, the veritable Vulcan of verse, or rather a 
Siegfried forging the sword of the future on the anvil 
of the present, as he drives in the stubborn nails of 
his nouns with the hissing hammers of his adjectives. 
His lines no doubt at times will growl, grind, and 
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boom, hit the reader in the face with all the force of 
a clenched fist, and palpitate with a full-bloodedness 
somewhat overpowering for the jaded and the 
anemic. But is not this the very seal of success in a 
man who specifically sets himself to sing not the mere. 
beauty of beauty, but the beauty of force, the beauty 
of life, “life violent, prodigious, unsatiated, the 
universal spasm of all things ”’? 


J A POET AS HISTORIAN. 


THE Modern Review contains a translation of 
Ravendranath Tagore’s ‘‘ Interpretation of 
Indian History,’’ which at least has the advan- 
tage of imagination in a department of writing 
in which this quality has too long been regarded 
as obtrusive. The poet opens with a considera- 
tion of ‘‘ The Vedec and Heroic Ages ” :— 


Through all the operations of the universe there 
runs the alternation of inhaling and exhaling, clos- 
ing and shutting, sleeping and waking—an eternal 
rhythmic beat is going on with its alternate swell and 
cadence, first inwards, then outwards. The cease- 
less union of pause and motiom alone keeps the 
universe going. 

At one extremity the pendulum of creation touches 
Yea, at the other Nay; at one end One, at the other 
Two; at one end Attraction, at the other Repulsion ; 
at one end the Centripetal force, at the other the 
Centrifugal force. 

The entire rhythm of the universe springs from the 
union of two forces; our world-epic is in rhymed 
couplets—its verses go in pairs. 

The rhythm of universal Nature is clear and free; 
not so the rhythm of human Nature. There, too, 
we have the same mystery of expansion and con- 
traction; only we cannot reconcile them so easily, so 
naturally, as universal Nature does; the end has to 
be achieved by strenuous effort. ‘We often cling to 
one extreme so intently, that it costs much time and 
effort to return to the other extreme, and the rhythm 
of our lives is lost. Man is being pulled from two 
sides by self and others, acquisition and giving away, 
celf-restraint and freedom, custom and reason; the 
true education of humanity consists in learning how 
to balance both the forces, so as to reach the middle 
point. Human history is the history of the efforts to 
acquire this balancing power. India affords us the 
means of clearly observing the picture of the quest 
of this harmony. 

When the curtain rises on the first scene of India’s 
history, we behold a tremendous race-conflict be 
tween the Aryans and the aborigines. The first fury 
of this conflict roused among the Aryans a hatred of 
the non-Aryans which enabled Aryan society to con- 
solidate itself internally. 

Like all other things of the universe, even conflict 
has two opposite poles—difference and union. Hence 
it was that India’s history could not for ever stop 
short at the self-contraction bred in Aryan society at 
the first stage of the conflict by the spirit of preserv- 
ing the distinct existence of one’s own race. India 
had to turn into the path of expansion, turn towards 
assimilation, under thejlaw of thel world-rhythm. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
Editor of “ The Fortnightly Review." 


Photo by E. O. Hopped.’ 


THE REVIEWS 


REVIEWED. 


The following short notices supplement the criticisms of special contributions arranged 
under the preceding section, “Leading Articles in the Reviews.” 7 


[THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


IT is a sign of the times that journals which 
reflect the sober-minded sentiments of the race 
are viewing the varied aspects of psychology, 
and it would be interesting to know at what 
precise point the anathemas are suspended, 
thus allowing quite respectable persons to 
exercise their own judgment on matters which 
only yesterday were excluded from the region of 
sane discussion. 

We trust the Editor of The Fortnightly will 
not suffer from his temerity in permitting his 
staid readers to indulge in speculations of '‘ Life 
After Death’’ by Maurice Maeterlinck, who, 
after all, adds but little to the old confusion and 
darkness out of which a few bold spirits ardently 
seek some light and guidance; we look forward 
to a conclusion of the series, as nothing very 
new or vital emerges from the present contri- 
bution. 

“t Excubitor ” deals with ‘The Balance .of 
Power in Europe” and underlines the reasons 
for ‘‘ Germany’s Decline ’’ :— 

Germany is to-day paying the penalty of her mis- 
takes. Six or seven years ago she held the hegemony 
of Europe in virtue both of her own strength and 
the support which her allies guaranteed. She was 
not satisfied. 


more ships and men and for thousands more troops, 
and her policy was supported by rash words. 


What has been the result? She has sacrificed in 


large measure the quietly-harvested fruits of earlier 
years. | 

Notwithstanding this severe criticism, no word 
is set down in malice, and the writer suggests 
that in five years’ time, or less, we may have a 
powerful movement in this country and in Ger- 
many for an Anglo-German Entente. So mote 
it be. 

It is noteworthy that the imminence of Home 
Rule has induced an increasing consideration of 
the Irish problem which is marked by argument 
rather than the passion of the eighties; Mr. 
Swift MacNeill’s appreciation of ‘‘ Isaac Butt, 


Her statesmen must needs ask for’ 


the Father of Home Rule,” is restrained and 
hopeful. | 

J. A. R. Marriott commences a series of 
papers on ‘‘ The Evolution of the English Land 
System ’’; if not too extended they should be of 
great value at this period of unrest in the agri- 
cultural world. 

In “A Liberal Plea for Dissolution ” ‘‘ Man- 
cunian ” is evidently suffering from nerves, or he 
would hardly anticipate the vexed issues which 
may trouble the next Parliament; as Mr. Punch 
sagely observes, ‘‘ the country deserves a rest,” 
and will, we fancy, refuse to worry much about 
that over-estimated and entirely excessive orna- 
ment, ‘‘ The House of Lords.” 

Harold Steinhart indulges in some straight 
hitting in his short paper, ‘‘ The Balkan Ques- 
tion after the Storm,” and concludes with the - 
mordant saying :— 

British Liberalism has failed to appreciate the 
march of events, because its foreign policy has lacked 
both aim and courage, it hag accentuated one of the 
historic European antagonisms and has intensified 
the evil symptoms of the general disease which goes 
“by the name of European peace. 

In discussing ‘‘ Some Problems of American 
Foreign Policy ’’ Sydney Brooks points out that 
the United States is immune from menace, 
but :— 

Being a high-spirited, volatile, emotional, and, 
on the whole, rather bellicose people, the Americans 
under the spur of their temperament and in obedi- 
ence to the combative instinct, have done what they 
could to fill the vacuum by manufacturing the regu- 
lation number of ‘‘ scares,” by labelling this Power 


or that ‘‘ the enemy,” and by endeavouring to make 
international mountains out of molehills. But these 


- diversions are in themselves sufficient proof of their 


unique immunity from the serious realities of 
Weltpolitik. 

The literary matter covers a wide range of 
interest, and special attention is paid to, the 
expression of the dramatic art in its various 
phases. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


‘“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast ”’ 
is the only possible comment on the rather un- 
convincing paper by Marmaduke Pickthall— 
‘" The Hope of Moslem Progress.” 

In ‘‘ The Romance of John Stuart Mill ” L. 
Rey sets an excellent example to those who in- 
sist on dealing with the love-affairs of public 
men. It is refreshing to find a writer who avoids 
the temptation of mud-raking. 

We are afraid no useful purpose will be served 
by the excursion of Comtesse de Franqueville, 
who attempts to make impossible comparisons 
between French and English Disestablishment. 

W. Roberts pays a tribute to the late Mr. 
Morgan, for ‘‘ his example was the regeneration 
of American taste in art collecting. ” 

Professor Lindsay has a good word to say for 
the medical fraternity. . 

Yoshio Markino is as naive as ever in a little 
paper, ‘‘-Memory and Imagination.” 

Professor Morgan is very direct in his article, 
“ How Ireland is Governed. ”’ 

Sir H. H. Johnston writes on ‘‘ The Protec- 
tion of Fauna and Flora,” and almost loses his 
temper in dealing with the unnatural protection 
extended in the home counties to the fox, but 
surely ‘' 
ment ! 

P. P. Howe suggests that the publishers 
should combine to create an ‘‘ Associated Pub- 
lishers’ Library,” which would immediately 
supersede the existing institutions with their 
‘“ index ’ and boycotting tendencies. 

One can commiserate with the mental condi- 
tion of Sir Guildford Molesworth, whose waking 
visions are perturbed by that horrible bugbear 


‘* Socialism ’’—the wonder is that we still live. 


tes fe 
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Mr. Macnamara is very pleased with ‘‘ The 
New Insurance Act,’’ and hopes that all will 
engage in friendly rivalry to ensure its success. 

In his article, ‘‘ The Land of the Eagle,” Mr. 
Nevinson gives some idea of the qualities re- 


quired by Albanians in their new Prince, who 


should be :— 


A magical creature, beautiful, charming, wise, in- 
tellectual, just, merciful, temperate, courageous, 
lighter-footed than the fox, and rich beyond’ the 
dreams of fairyland. Well, the Powers have 
promised them a real Prince at the end of the next 


five months, and one can only hope he will be some- 
thing like that. 


R. W. Seton-Watson, in dealing with ‘‘ New 


gentlemen °’ must have their amuse-’ 
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Phases of the Balkan Question,’’ expresses his 
belief that Roumania is entitled to the leadership 
of the Balkan States. 

The supporters of legislative checks will be 
pleased with Mr. Dickinson’s paper on ‘* The 
Mental Deficiency Act.” 

Sir Sidney Lee continues his sketch of 
‘* Shakespeare and Public Affairs.” 

“The New Dearness,’’ which has in- 
creased political and social unrest throughout 
the world,” is dealt with by Mr. Chiozza Money 
with his accustomed thoroughness. 

In his article on ‘‘ Public Opinion and War ” 
W. Leighton Grane emphasises the need for ‘‘ a 
new temper, a new mind, and a new will” 
before we can exorcise the spirit of ‘‘ jealousy, 
suspicion, and mistrust,’’ from the chancelleries 
of London and Berlin. 

J. A. Lindsay comes to grips with the ‘‘ Un- 
reality of Much Religious Teaching ’’ when he 
says that ‘‘many of the more advanced reli- 
gious teachers do not habitually speak their full 
mind.” 

An article which must be read by every house- 
holder is written by Jessie Carey, ‘‘ The House 
and the Art of Living in it.” . 

Dr. Dillon holds a candle for Roumania in his 
“ Foreign Notes,” and concludes with the dark 
saying, ‘‘ The Treaty of Bucharest is definite.”’ 


te 


V THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


G. K. CHESTERTON enlivens the pages of this 
review with an amusing excursion into high 
politics, and makes everything perfectly clear, as 
when he says: ‘‘ The thing that is really at the 
back of all Turkey’s massacres can be seen by 
staring at a Turkey carpet.” If Turkey were not 
already provided with a Sultan the redoubtable 
G. K. C. could “fill. the bill’’ as could none 
other. 

Francis McCullagh is nothing if not down- 
right, and, writing of ‘‘ The Decline and Fall 
of the Bulgars,’’ he says: ‘‘ There has never 
in modern times been a conflict in.which the 
world was treated to more lies, dishonesty, 
breaking of promises, hypocrisy, tearing up of 
treaties, and blasphemous appeals to God.”’ 

_ Henry Craik writes on ‘‘ National Service and 
Party Politics,” and is evidently anxious to see 
the nation under arms at the earliest opportu- 
nity, but he does not descend to details. | 

“Things of the Mind,’’ by Richard Fitz- 
walter, will please those who are not enamoured 
of the octopus spread of our ugly towns into 
uglier suburbs. | 

Robert White has taken a lot of pains to prove 
‘“ The Non-Celtic.Nationality, of Ireland. ” 
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“THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


THERR are poets who refuse to recognise any 
limitations to their verbose outpouring of spirit, 
but we are glad to exclude Thomas Hardy from 
their windy company. ‘‘ The Place on the 
Map ” suggests the pulsing of memory, and 
Mr. Hardy’s scant sentences are tuned to the 
pitch of mental vibration. 

Henry Newbolt’s re-reading of ‘‘ The Poetry 
of Chaucer’’ goes beyond the primitive and 
prosaic jottings of that ‘‘early father,’’ and 


_ recognises that the poet’s world was one of 


‘high ideals but of large tolerance, of frank 
masculine humour,: but of the most perfect 
delicacy of feeling.” 


“ The article by ‘‘ Civis’’ on “The Doctors 
‘and Venereal Disease 


>” should be circulated as 


a tractlet to at least every adult in the king- 


=- 4 


dom. This is not to say that we agree with 


_the sentiments or proposals of the writer, but 


it is a clear-cut, honest statement of the facts— 


: for which one must be thankful. 


Mrs. Gallichan, whose book we recently re- 
viewed, makes a somewhat too discursive reply 
to ‘‘ A Mother ” and ‘f A Father,’’ whose papers 
on sex questions are still the subject of acute 
discussion. The editor may be trusted to see 
that the debate does not degenerate into a 
case of ‘‘ swopping yarns.” _ ° 

Thomas Douglas reminds his readers of the 
almost-forgotten exploits of Waterton ‘‘ the mad 
Englishman,” whose quixotry contributed much 
to the gaiety of his contemporaries. 

D. H. Lawrence is most happy in his 
‘Italian Studies ’’; 
peasant players is particularly readable. 

William Caine contributes ‘‘A Curtain- 
Dropper,” a screaming farce in which we are 
the amused spectators of the death of the 
dramatis persone. 


THE MILLGATE MONTHLY.” 


Tuts excellent magazine, published in Man- 
chester at threepence, is probably the cheapest 
of its kind on the bookstalls. In its variety of 
articles and illustrations it compares favourably 
with many higher-priced magazines. The 
editor contributes some vigorous notes, entitled 
“From a Millgate Window,” an extract from 
which is given in another column, where his 
remarks dealing with the Rt. Hon. John Burns, 
M.P., may be studied. An article by J. H.: 


Crabtree, on ‘‘ Edwin Waugh—in. Youth and 


Old Age,” will be read with interest in Lanca- 
shire. Another fascinating and well-illustrated 
paper is that on ‘‘ The Romance of the Light- 
house,” by Harold J. Shepstone. A striking 
portrait of Richard Wagner is given as frontis- 
piece to the magazine. > 


his description of the. 
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Tus imposing-looking magazine for August 
is an exceptionally fine number. It contains 
many attractive articles, including ‘‘ Sutton 
Place, Guildford,” by Walter H. Godfrey; 
‘ The Travellers’ Club, London,” by Stanley C. 
Ramsey ; ‘‘ Honoré Felle’s Bust of Charles II.,” 
by Eric Maclagan; and ‘‘ Chimneypieces of the 
late Seventeenth Century,” by Ingleson C. 
Goodison. All the foregoing articles are pro- 
fusely illustrated, and there is also a series 
of fine plates. Modern sculpture is represented 
by the charming group ‘‘ Unity,” executed by 
Mr. Alfred Drury. We are enabled, by the 
courtesy of the editor, to reproduce this group as 
frontispiece to this issue of Tue REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 


THE September number of the Englishwoman 
contains ‘several excellent articles. The purpose 
of Miss Marie Lowndes in the opening article, 
entitled ‘‘ Slavery,” is to show that the present 
position of women in many quarters of the 
civilised world is intimately connected with the 
history and practice of slavery and serfdom 
among the dominant races of mankind, and that 
the movement to enfranchise women and to en- 
able them to belong to themselves and to govern 
themselves by laws in the making of which they 
have a real voice is part of that great movement 
which has been epitomised in the phrase, ‘‘ The 
recognition of the rights of man.” In refer- 
ence to the action of Britain, we are reminded 
that the year 1606 saw the beginning of negro 
slavery in the British possessions in the New 
World, and that it went on increasing over a 
century till the Quakers took up the matter. 
Nevertheless, it was only in 1838 that the aboli- 
tion’ of slavery in British Dominions was estab- 
lished by law! The writer concludes by show- 
ing that ther€ are no gunboats or other similar 
forces to prevent the terrible White Slave 
Traffic, as there have been, for instance, to 
make the transhipment of slaves in Arab dhows 
a hazardous undertaking. It is not against the 
slavery of women that the navies of the world 
protest, and no great European Power has yet 
really freed women. 

An anonymous article discusses the problem ` 
of the adopted child, showing in the first place _ 
that infantile mortality is not due to the in- . 
efficiency of the mother, as Mr. John Burns 
argues. Among other things Mr. Burns advises 
childless women of means to adopt friendless 
children, but omits to explain that English law: 
does not recognise any form of adoption. 


Scribner’s for September, is worth] reading 
from beginning to end: 
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Í THE NATIONAL REVIEW... 


THERE are several articles of importance in 
this month’s issue, which unfortunately comes to 
hand too late for full editorial treatment. 
“Watchman” undertakes the oversight of 
“ Welt Politik ’’ and will continue his reflections 
in subsequent issues. 
always readable because he, understands the 
value of restraint, and his ‘‘ Armament and 
Policy ’’ is one more argument for compulsory 
service. ‘‘ Senescens ” is ingenious in his treat- 
ment of the Piggott letter, which agitated 
political circles in the eighties. Mr. George 
Lloyd’s appeal for generous treatment to our 
East African colony is timely. and we trust will 
meet with the necessary response. The Editor 
lets himself go in his treatment of the ‘‘ Episodes 
of the Month.’’ a 


ad 


/ THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


THE Cornhill Magazine has always done much 
to encourage the growth of a popular taste for 


history, and the September number is true to 


its old réle. There are three articles in this 
number of historical interest; the first, entitled 
* Recollections of the Siege of Delhi,” has 
perhaps an additional interest in that it is 
written by Col. Sir Edward T. Thackeray, a 
relation of the first and greatest editor of the 
Cornhill. Col. 
‘‘ Peninsular Battlefields of a Century Ago,” 


The Earl of Erroll is 


C. E. Callwell describes the- 
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stretching away from me on all sides and embracing 
all things. The ocean pulsated rhythmically with 
the repetitions of the lament, and each pulsation 
travelled on for ever. The feeling was frightening 
because it was so overwhelmingly big. 


/ THE DIAL. 


INTERESTING impressions from a nursing 
sister’s diary are contained in an article, ‘‘ Mon- 
tenegro and the War,” in which the writer states 
that ‘‘the Montenegrin doesn’t like work.” 
Katherine Kennedy fa: a short paper entitled 
“In a London Workhouse,” and in the par- 
ticular one described she asserts: ‘‘ Most of the 
old people are quiescent if not contented. In 
many cases they occupy their present position 
through no definable fault of their own.’’ Deal-. 
ing with Public House Reform,’’ Reginald 
Cripps, who is secretary of the People’s Re- 
freshment House Association, says that ‘‘ there 
is still a vast amount of drunkenness (far more 
than appears in the police statistics), and no 
judicially-minded person can acquit the present 
system of creating and fostering habits of 
excess. A further reduction in hours of sale | 
and in the number of houses where drink is sold © 
may improve matters slightly, but the main | 
problem cannot be solved by mere mechanical | 
restriction; the drink trade itself must be 
sanely regulated.’ A useful feature of the 
Dial is a section devoted to Correspondence, 


the subject discussed this month being ‘‘ Un- | 
belief Among Women,” one of the writers sug- ; 
gesting a House of Help to give spiritual advice > | 


and in an article entitled ‘‘ With the Austrians 
in Italy’? Dorothea Gerard throws interesting 


sidelights on the campaign of 1859. 

Mr. T. C. Fowle writes of the Tragedy of 
Karbala, the theme of the Persian Passion Play, 
and the extraordinary effect which its perform- 
ance has on the people. 

Mr. E. Hilton Young writes a charming paper 
on ‘‘ Imagination in Childhood,’’ which should 
make a strong appeal to all lovers of children. 
Most of us, if we let our minds wander back, 
have much the same early memories as Mr. E. 
Hilton Young, and these memories should help 
us to a sympathetic understanding of a child’s 
fancies and fears. Mr. Young thinks the idea 
of limitless size is one of the besetting terrors 
of childhood. He writes :— __ 


I remember that once upon a time a grand-aunt 
told me some story of an old Irish castle with a 
closed door, and how one standing outside would 
hear within a low, monotonous voice, ceasingly 
repeating :— 

“ Once I was happy, but now. I am not! 
Once I was happy, but now I am not!”’ 
For many years I could hear at times that lament 
being repeated over and over again in my head, and 
from it there came a sense of overwhelming sorrow, 
a sense as of an ocean of sadness, dim and vast, 


to women. 


| ) 
/ THE OCCULT REVIEW. ox 


ELLiotT O’DONNELL writes on ‘‘ Banshees.’’ 
Every one of the old Irish clans has a Banshee, 
and most of them date back to the time of Niall 
of the Nine Hostages. The Banshee is some- 
times a beautiful lady, and sometimes a dreadful 
being’; but in either case they always announce 
a death or some great family catastrophe. Mr. 
O’Donnell has heard his Banshee three times. 

In the South-Eastern corner of Europe there 
is a belief in a wandering Terror known as the 
Precolitsch. Philip Macleod gives a well- 
authenticated story of the attack of this being 
on an Austrian sentry. Another sentry de- 
scribed what he saw: An ugly black shape, | 
rather animal than human, appeared near the 
unfortunate man, and, approaching him, made 
a huge spring at him, undeterred by two shots; 
then both disappeared. The sentry was found 
thirty paces away, burned all over, but still 
alive, his rifle bent into a semi-circle. He never 
recovered consciousness and died soon after. 
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/ THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue leading article is ‘‘ The Direct Rule of the 
People,” and its author, George Kennan, is of 
opinion that what is needed in the United States 
is not new political machinery, but a nation of 
good citizens, who will devote themselves, faith- 
fully and conscientiously, to the duty of choosing 
‘good representatives. 

Dr. A. F. Zahm deals with the working of 
‘“ A National Aeronautical Laboratory.’’ There 
is in America a spontaneous movement, amply 
justified by present conditions, to marshal all re- 
sources in aeronautics to the more systematic 
and scientific development of that fascinating, 
but as yet too deadly, mechanical art. 

In ‘‘ Bananas and Diplomacy” Chester 
Lloyd Jones surveys this truly marvellous trade, 
warns us of the effect of the Panama Canal on 
our markets, and reminds us that one of the 
most important, and from our past experience 
let us remember one of the most delicate, pro- 
blems with which our men of state have to deal 
is the diplomacy of the Caribbean. 

/ A particularly readable contribution is that of 
William Gilmer Perry on ‘‘ English Literature’s 
Debt to the Bible.’’ The history of English 
literature, he writes, begins and ends with the 
' name of God. The opening verses of Caedmon, 
` the first of English bards, chant the praises of 
the Almighty Maker of all things; the last words 
of Tennyson and Browning, who close the long 
line of Imperial torch-bearers, sound the pean 
of faith triumphant; and like a golden thread 
through the entire web of our literature runs the 
influence of the English Bible. 

“A Correspondence of Nietzsche and Strind- 
berg,” by Herman Scheffauer; ‘‘ Women and 
Logic,” by Edward E. Hale; “ England’s New 
Dramatists,’’ by P. P. Howe; and ‘‘ The Politi- 
cal Side of State Ownership in France,’’ by 
Theodore manton are also worthy of note. 


/ 


“ THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


AN officer in the Atlantic service, who writes 
of ‘‘ The Unlearned Lesson of the Titanic,” re- 


viewing the events of the last year and the 


efforts made to remedy the defects in the Atlan- 
tic passenger-carrying trade, says it seems to 
him that the law and the public have gone out 
of their way to humbug shipowners and sailors, 
pile up unnecessary expense, complicate the 
work of saving life in emergencies, and place 
obstacles in the way of successful trade. 

Ellen Key brings to an end her articles on 
“ Education for Motherhood.’’ In them there 
has been an unusual amount of food for thought. 


As guides in the instruction of young women. 


‘she would choose noble matrons, serene as 


“a 
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priestesses, who themselves have fulfilled the 
mission of motherhood—women ripened into 
sweetness of wisdom, and with power to impart 
vividly the fruits of their experience to the 


young. 


A magistrate, H. Fielding-Hall, shows the 
gulf betw ecn justice and law in ‘‘ The Causation | 
Crime is a disease of the com- 


of Crime.’ 
munity, he states. 
what this means? It means this. 
are members of communities. 


‘* Do you clearly understand 


‘You and I . 
As long as there: 


is crime in our community neither you nor I | 


is blameless. 
with the criminal his crime; 


shame. 
stains all.” 

Besides the usual stories and poems this issue 
contains articles on ‘‘ The Cycle of the North,” 
by Alan Sullivan; ‘‘ Abusing the Instrument,’’ 
by Francis E. Leupp; ‘‘ Upon the Threshold 
of the Mind,” by M. E. Haggerty; and 
‘*Common Sense in Pronunciation,” by Robert 
J. Menner. 


J THE FORUM. 


Writinc of ‘The Jewish Problem in 
America ” Florence Kiper remarks that the Jew, 
while retaining his sense of proportion, must see 
to it that he be judged eventually on his merits 
as an individual, and that not for another 
generation shall there be enacted in the colleges 
and universities, which purport to be the schools 
of a nobler life, the travesty of the Greek letter 
fraternities that under no consideration admit 
an avowed Jew, but are glad to welcome an 
apostate. 

Richard Dana Skinner asks, ‘‘Is Applied 
Christianity Scientific? ’’ If the science of 
Love, he concludes, were only more generally 
recognised, instead of being clouded by the over 
specialisation of this century, Christianity would 
at once take its place as the greatest of all 


sciences. 


Full of zeal and passion and knowledge is 
Anna Garlin Spencer’s article, ‘‘ A World Cru- 
sade.” To combat the social evil she would 
have one great organisation pledged to cover 
the whole field, in order that the specialisation 
demanded by efficiency may not defeat its end 
by overlapping of effort. 

Other papers of interest are those by Ernest 
E. Boyd on ‘‘ Bernard Shaw and the French 
Critics ° and Helen Macfee on ‘‘ The Turkish 


Drama.” 


The Century for September is beyond question 
the best printed and one of the best illustrated 
mapizines of the month. 


The judge upon the bench shares - 
the honoured wife | 
‘and mother shares with the fallen woman her 
Humanity is one; what stains a part | 


N, 
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» THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 
< Tue Revue pes Deux Monpes. 


In the first August number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes M. Ernest Daudet has an interest- 
ing article on memoirs and their writers. All 
memoirs, whatever be the authority of their 
writers, need to be read with a certain distrust, 
he says. There are so many reasons for in- 
accuracy. An author may desire to defend him- 
self, and so he dissimulates to some extent. 
Even the most loyal writer may imagine that 
the part he has played was much more important 
than it really was. There are also failures of 
memory to be taken into account. Most 
memoirs being written late in life, it may be 
that many accessory circumstances have been 
forgotten which it would have been well to re- 
call. In any case, it is most difficult to be abso- 
lutely impartial. Nevertheless, volumes of 
memoirs form valuable contributions to history, 
providing many new details on events and 
personages. In the same number there is an 
anonymous article on the German coast de- 
fences. Supposing that the German Navy has 
been founded with the idea that it will be able 
to hold in check the Russian Navy in the Baltic, 


is it capable at the same time of balancing 


the British Fleet, which will soon be the most 
vigorous that Britain has ever placed on the 
high seas. The writer does not think it will. 
/ M. René Pinon writes in the mid-August 
` number on the reorganisation of Turkey in 
:- Asia. He says the only means of salvation for 
Turkey lies in a policy of reforms and de- 
centralisation; but this will not suffice unless 
the Turks first help themselves and accept the 
advice of their friends in Europe. There must 
_ be reforms for all the provinces, but these must 
be adapted to the needs of the different 
nationalities. Guarantees must also be given to 
the people by European diplomacy, and for a 
time foreign advisers must superintend the 
- application of the reforms. 


/ THE CORRESPONDANT. 
_M. A. pe TARLÉ in the Correspondant of 
August 10 writes on the food supply of Ger- 
many in case of war. While France in case 
of need might be able to supply herself with 
food, it is a very different matter with Germany, 
who imports a large part of the necessary 
articles of food.. Quite a number of German 
publications have discussed the problem, and 
the writer in the Correspondant explains the 
various proposals to prevent a famine. Some 
suggest granaries to store corn, the construction 
of silos, etc; others desire to create a move- 
ment for the development of the natural wealth 
of the country in such a way as to equalise more 
the industrial and the agricultural output, so 
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that the nation might be able to live on its own 

resources and be less dependent on other 

countries. | 
THE REVUE DE Paris. 

M. Henri VIMARD writes in the first August 
number of the Revue de Paris on the Jews in 
Russian Poland. As in Russia there is a Jewish 
question in Poland to-day—but with a differ- 
ence. While the Russians are asking them- 
selves whether they ought to allow Jews to 
enter their country, the Poles have long been 
trying to establish with the Jews a modus _ 
vivendi, legal or practical, and they are finding 
it a difficult problem to settle. 

‘¢ QUESTIONS DIPLOMATIQUES. 

In the first August number of Questions 
Diplomatiques M. Thadée Jankowski writes 
on Russian policy in Poland. M. Starczewski, 
he says, advises all Poles; German, Austrian, 
or Russian, to make friends with Austria, 
because it is likely that the relations between 
Germany and Austria will become closer and 
perhaps stronger than an alliance. M. Jan- 
kowski asks: Can Poland count on this Ger- 
manic Empire in which Prussia preponderates 
to restore to her, if not her independence, at 
least complete autonomy? Unhesitatingly he 
answers ‘‘ No.” Prussia, he says, will remain 
a brutal nation, an oppressor of nationalities 
materially weaker than herself. The Austria 
of our day already oppresses other nationalities. 


In the Germano-Slav Empire which with the aid 


of the Poles she might profitably create she would 
continue her oppression. Could the Poles desire 
such collaboration? It must also be remem- 
bered that Austria easily forgets services ren- 
dered, and that the support of the Poles might 
be rewarded like the services of the Croatians 
in 1848. Inthe mid-monthly number M. René Le 
Conte has an article on the foreign population 
of Germany. In December, 1910, the total 
population of the Empire was about 65 millions, 
and of this number about 1,260,000 were 
foreigners. 


$ 


/ UNITED EMPIRE. 


Tus magazine, which is the Journal of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, continues its series of 
articles on ‘‘ Master-Builders of the Empire,” 
the August number dealing with ‘‘ Selkirk: the 
Pioneer of Western Immigration.” This is 
written by P. Evans Lewin, who says that 
‘* Selkirk may justly be considered as the 
pioneer of immigration into the great western 
territories of Canada.’’ S. Hodder, of Buenos 
Aires, writes an informing paper on ‘‘ Cereal- 
growing in Argentina.” ‘‘ Canberra, Austra- 
lia’s New Capital,” and ‘‘ The London of 
Canada ” are two useful papers. Several illus- 
trations-adorn the magazine. 
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V THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 


In the August number of Nord und Süd 
Helmut Hitter writes on the National Balance 
of Power on the Adriatic. In future the Adriatic 
is to be enclosed chiefly by three countries— 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Albania. By a 
neutral Albania under the protection of the two 
Great Powers, the latter will be enabled to pre- 
serve their routes into the interior of the Balkan 
States. Apart from the hostile attitude of the 
Czech Radicals, and especially that of the 
Southern Slavs, in regard to the German Em- 
pire, the writer draws attention to the danger 
which may result from the Drang of the southern 
Slavs towards the sea, which in recent times 
seriously threatens the Italians in Trieste, Istria, 
and Dalmatia. Dr. B. Ischchanian’s article in 
the same review on the Armenian population in 
Turkey is an interesting contribution to the dis- 
cussion on the Reform Question in Asia Minor. 


An unsigned article on the position of Ger- 
many in Europe appears in the Deutsche Revue 
for August. The writer says that in discussing 
the Foreign Policy of Germany we must take 
into account positive factors and negative factors 
—positive because they serve an active policy and 
negative because they serve a defensive policy. 
The negative factor of German policy is the 
Triple Alliance. As to the positive factors, they 
are chiefly those which concern Germany’s future 
relations with the Western Powers. It is 
characteristic what bad calculators and 
politicians Germany has, that just those people 
who again and again ask the Government for a 
more active policy, always bring into their calcu- 
lations the negative factor and agitate against 
the Western Powers. The position of Germany, 
however, is not so bad as some people make out. 
No Power desires a war with Germany. 


The August number of the Deutsche Runds- 
chau provides a biographical article by Lieu- 
tenant-General von Zwehl on Colmar Freiherr 
von der Goltz, who in August celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. 


Those who are interested in E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann will gladly turn to the article on Ludwig 
Bérne and Hoffmann which Dr. Emil Daniels 
has contributed to the Preussische Jabrbiicher. 
The name of Ludwig Bérne lives to-day, says 
Dr. Daniels, but the fact is Börne does not 
deserve to live. Hoffmann, who has almost been 
forgotten, was a far greater genius. Extrava- 
gantly rich in natural gifts, he not only wrote 
poems which no friend of. poetry should leave 
unread, but he was a prominent musician and 
Composer, a distinguished jurist, and an artist, 
who painted and sketched and had special suc- 
cess in Caricature. 


a 
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J THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


De Gids contains the second instalment of 
“Julie Simon,” the life romance of Bakhuizen 
van den Brink, the celebrated Dutchman, and 
his wife; it is one of the prettiest stories of real 
life that has been published. The conclusion 
of “ An Enquiry into 1800” is full of sombre 
facts about the condition of Holland during the 
few years it was known as the Batavian Repub- 
lic; land lying waste, declining trade, dwindling 
shipping, failing fisheries, industries coming to 
nought, and poverty everywhere—and increas- 
ing poverty, too. True, Holland was not quite 
alone in this respect, for Great Britain was 
practically the only European country that 
weathered that economic storm, but the picture 
is a sad one, scarcely realisable by the present 
generation. The perusal of such articles should 
increase the number of peace advocates. The 
latest theory of the cause of laughter is ex- 
plained in an interesting contribution. Another 
article treats of a more natural method of teach- 
ing modern languages. There is an article on 
Javanese history, as well as several other 
interesting’ features. 

De Tijdspiegel has a good collection of 
stories, poems, and prose contributions, chief 
among which last we should place the article on 
that period of Russian history which followed 
the death of Ivan the Terrible. Concerning this 
tyrant, we are told that, one winter evening in 
1584, he stepped forth from the Kremlin and 
Saw a comet with a tail like a crucifix; after 
gazing at it for a long time, ‘he crossed himself 
three times and averred that it betokened his 
death. He died a few weeks later, and was * 
succeeded by his son Feodor, a weak ruler; . 
Feodor was the third son, but there was a 
fourth, who was not recognised because he was 
the offspring of Ivan’s seventh marriage, and ` 
the Greek Church permitted only four ventures - 
of that nature. Then follows a full account of 
the intrigues of Boris, Feodor’s brother-in-law 
(who afterwards became Tsar); the murder of 
Demetrius, the fourth son; the appearance of a 
so-called Demetrius in after years, and the 
attempts in modern times to ascertain whether 
that Demetrius was an impostor or not, 

‘“ Ceylon’s Holy Places ” is a most interesting 
and well-illustrated contribution to the current 
Elsevier. It deals with the shrin@ on the 
Mihintale Mountain, one of the places of pil- - 
grimage for Buddhists, and shows some curious 
pictures of the ruins of this temple. ‘“ Dualism 
in Painting ’’ depicts the ways in which artists 
have tried to show good and evil in allegorical 
and other forms. A sketch of the career of 
Maurice Boutet de Monvel, and an article on 
Japanese Colour Printing, help to. make an 
excellent issue. 
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| J THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


In the pages of the Nuova Antologia Guido 
Biagi laments that the Italians are a non-read- 
ing people, that public libraries, such as are to 
be found in most large American and English 
cities, are non-existent in Italy, that the middle 
classes never buy a book and only occasionally 
borrow one, and that what is most needed in the 
country is an education in the value of books. 
B. Maineri furnishes an instructive account of the 
huge new docks which are in course of construc- 
tion at Genoa, which, when completed, will allow 
of all the loading and unloading of coal to be 
concentrated in one quarter. But already the 
port authorities are planning further exten- 
sions, to include vast new quays for the accom- 
modation of big ocean-going steamers. In this 
way it is intended that Genoa shall become the 
main port for Central Europe. 

“ Peregrinus,” in the Rassegna Nazionale, 
asks why one foreign language should not be 
taught colloquially in every elementary school. 
Lucy Re-Bartlett expounds the true meaning of 
the Feminist movement of to-day, pointing out 
how economic independence for the woman is 
the only sound basis for sexual morality. 
Poverty and aimlessness of life are the two evils 
that tempt her into a loveless marriage. True 
feminism, she maintains, has no place for the 
egoist, the prostitute, or the parasite; far from 
being anti-feminine, it develops a true maternal 
type of femininity. 

The Rassegna Contemporanea has an article 
describing the popular German comic paper, 
` Simplicissimus, which, founded at Munich, re- 
serves its most biting sarcasms for manifesta- 
tions of Prussian militarism, and exercises a real 
influence on German life both by the brilliance 
of its wit and the independence of its attitude. 
No orfe feels safe from its gibes, and, if it has 
a wide circulation, it also has relentless enemies. 
U. L. Morivhini discusses the possibility of a 
revived Poland, pointing out that the Poles still 
possess all the essential factors of a distinct 
nationality. Politically it is at least conceivable 
that Poland might form a useful buffer state 
between Austria, Russia, and Germany. 


Emporium is full of fascinating photographs : 
of the marvellous temples at Pagan, in Burmah, 
of the gardens of San Remigio on Lake Mag- 
giore, laid out by the Casanova family, and of 
water-colours by W. Walcot, as recently exhi- 
bited at the Fine Art Galleries in Bond Street. 

The Riforma Sociale publishes once more, as a 
supplement (price frs. 5.50), a solid volume of 
nearly 300 pages, giving a summary of the 
economic position of Italy—industrial, agrarian, 
and financial—during the year 1912. 
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/ 
. THE SPANISH REVIEWS, 


Tue *“‘ Diary of a Journey in Morocco ” is 
continued in La Lectura. The writer describes 
Tetuan and Tangier. European faces and man- 
ners in Tetuan make that place very different 
from what it was years ago. The market-places 
and the promenades are described. ‘‘ Scholastic 
Organisation in the United States ” is a con- 
tinuation of an interesting account of what is 
done on the other side. The character and 
policy of Phillip II. are discussed in another 
article ; from this it seems that the monarch has 
not been fairly appreciated by foreign writers, 
but he is now receiving better treatment. 

A writer in Ciudad de Dios. says that the daily 
paper is a social necessity and can exert a 
powerful influence for good, but there are news- 
papers which use their influence over the multi- 
tude to inculcate ideas which are prejudicial to 
the welfare of humanity. In the article on 
‘* Juvenile Offenders ° severe condemnation is 
meted out to those who are against religious 
teaching in educational establishments. Crime 
and absence of religious training go together. 
Another contribution deals with an improvised 
speech delivered by the Emperor Charles V. in 
1536, in Rome, before the Pope and a notable 
assembly ; the speech was delivered in Spanish, 
and was understood by all present, including 
His Holiness, whatever their nationality—a 
proof that Spanish was more of a universal lan- 
guage than one would imagine that it could be. 

In Nuestro Tiempo there is an important 
article on ‘‘ Spanish Railways in 1912,’’ in 
which the writer tells of the increase in the 
mileage of track (about 85 miles) and the con- 
tinued prosperity of the enterprises, despite 
strikes and heavy taxation. It would seem as 
if the State were reaping more benefit without 
risking money than the shareholders, who are 
risking much gold. Another writer gives some 
personal recollections of life in Belgium. 

Espafia Moderna continues its record of 
amusements in the time of Isabel - II.—balls, 
variety performances, and so forth. The second 
contribution concerns the Florentine sculptor 
Torrigiano; he was commissioned to execute 
some work in the Henry VII. Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey. The article is full of facts 
interesting to English readers. There is an 
article on Klondyke, but it does not contain any- 
thing particularly new. In its Spanish garb of 
‘“ Clondic ’’ one has trouble in recognising this 
old friend. Professor Gay, in ‘* Modern 
America,” refers to the revivification of Bolivia, 
and mentions the article by Harriet Chalmers and 
Franklin Adams in Tue Review or Reviews. 
He also alludes to the burning question of the 
refusal to grant political rights to foreign resi- 
dents in Argentina, which)may_lead to trouble. 
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V “THE DIVINE WEED.” 


From Europe the habit has spread all over the 
world and is ‘‘ the unique instance in modern 
times of the world-wide adoption of a custom 
that originates with a barbarous race. ” | 
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CHARLES SINGER, writing in the Quarterly 
Review on ‘‘ The Early History of Tobacco,” 
gives some interesting details as to its first 
introduction into Europe. Columbus met it 
directly he arrived in the 


West Indies, as he mentions - AAi a E i 


it as being amongst the pre- 
sents that the Indian chiefs 
gave to him. The name “ to- 
bacco ” at first did not denote 
the herb itself, but the article 
prepared for smoking, either 
for use as cigars or for use in 
pipes. 

Originally tobacco was sup- 
posed to have great medicinal 
' powers, and was long used 
only as a drug. In the earliest 
account it is represented as. 
being capable of deriving the 
user of consciousness after 
two or three inhalations. 

The first man to bring it to 

Europe was the French writer, 
André Thevet, whose works 
Mr. Singer considers never 
to have received proper ap- 
preciation, Returning from 
Brazil in 1556, he brought with 
him the tobacco plant, which, 
he said, the natives called 
‘* Petun,’ and named it 
‘‘herb of Angoulême,” after 
his birthplace. 
_ In an English translation of | 
his work, ‘‘ Singulariter de la 
France Antarctique,’’ is the 
following description :— 


‘ They gather this herbe very 
charely (Fr. soingeusement) and 
dry it:in the shade within their 
little cabanes or houses. Their. 
maner to use it, is this, they wrappe a quantitie of 
this herbe being dry in a leafe of a palme tree which 
iis very greate, and so they make rolles of the 
length of a candle, and then the fire the one end, and 
receive the smoke thereof by the nose and by their 
mouthe. l À 


In a later work he is very sceptical as to the 
medicinal properties attributed to it. 
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It was not till 1586 that the first tobacco was _ 


brought to England by Drake. Attempts were 
made to suppress the practice of smoking : ‘‘ But 


the custom continued to spread, despite penal- | 


ties, abuses, penal enactments, capital punish- 
ment, and, on one occasion at least, the 
ingenious sentence of being eaten alive.” 
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André Thevet, Cosmographer Royal, from his *‘ Cosmographie 
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Universelle,” 1575. 


(Reproduced by kind permission of Mr. John Murray.) 


The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute con- 
tains some interesting notes on the cultivation 
and preparation of Turkish tobacco. Since 
1900 experiments have been carried out in Ire- 
land, under the: auspices of the Irish Board of 


Agriculture, in order to cultivate Turkish to- 


bacco there; but hitherto the cost of production 


has been too great to encourage farmers to take 


it up on a large scale. The experiments are 
being continued, however, in the hope that 
farmers, With their increasing knowledge of the 


‘requirements of the crop, will in time be able to 
~lower the cost of production and raise the 


quality of the tobacco sufficiently to leave a fair 
margin of profit. 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 


TA | 
~ A UNIQUE OVERLAND JOURNEY.* 


THE adventures of these three Australian 
overlanders—Walter Harris, his brother Jack, 
and Opal; the horse—are certainly novel. Mr. 
Harris is the youngest Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, being only twenty-three years 


of age, and it is his 2,400-mile ride from New- 
castle, in New South Wales, to Adelaide, in. 


South Australia, and back which he here 
records. Some time after the travellers had 
started their journey their money gave out, and 
whilst travelling to Adelaide in order to get a 
replenished purse, they had to depend upon the 
hospitality of the settlers, and they express their 
deep sense of gratitude and indebtedness to the 
big-hearted folk of the bush. During five 


Murwillumbah, New South Wales, we are 
enabled by the courtesy of the publishers to pre- 
sent to our readers. It is a little astonishing to 
find that the camel—or, rather, the Arabian 
dromedary—is largely used in Australia, the 


ofily trouble being that his presence is malo- 
dorous. Goats are also largely in request, and 


are valuable, not only for their milk and cheese, 
but for their skins, which sell for 2s. 6d. each in 
Brisbane. Mr. Harris tells us that at one time 
the books used in Australian schools taught the 
children that the native birds did not sing, the 
bees did not sting, and the leaves of the native 
trees turned their edges to the sun. 
children could not reconcile the books with the 
facts, but fortunately more reliable literature is 


QUEENSLAND BORDER GATE. From “‘ Outback in Australia.” 


months their ‘‘ tucker ” bill ran into 2s. for chaff 
for Opal, 2d. for his water, and the cost of two 
loaves of bread for themselves! With keen 
humour Mr. Harris says: ‘‘ Finding every door 
open, every outbacker a courteous host, and 
receiving so much kindly consideration and 
.generous, unstinting hospitality, not for one 
moment did we dream of returning to the ordi- 
mary everyday conventional method of paying 
our way.” 

The adventures of the two brothers are illus- 
trated by some thirty characteristic pictures, one 
of which, the Queensland Border Gate, near 


* Outback in Australia. By WALTER KILROY 
Harris. (Garden City Press. 5s. net.) 


now provided. As a matter of fact, Mr. Harris 
says, the common Australian magpie is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the finest song birds in the 
world, its rich, melodious note being one of the 
joys of the bush. 

_ Another of Mr. Harris’s amusing descriptions 
is of a bush school attended by about seventy or 
eighty full-blooded blacks, half-castes, and 
quarter-castes. The contrast between the gar- 
ments of the children and their high-sounding 
names is very cleverly described. In fact, from 
beginning to end of the book delightful plums of 
description may be picked out by the careful 
reader, and much valuable information for the 
intending emigrant and the commercial traveller 
is provided. 
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' A RULER’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 
LAWS.* £ 


Tuts study by Monsieur Poincaré was pre- 


pared some time before he became President of 


the French Republic, but has only now been 
translated by Bernard Miall. It is a history of 
the methods of government in France, written in 
such plain and lucid language, so innocent of 
embellishment or phantasy, that the boy or girl 
just about to leave school might find not only 


advantage but pleasure in the reading. In 


France, no student can obtain what is equivalent 
to a leaving certificate without a good knowledge 
of citizenship. Whilst evidently written for 
French people, it will give us an invaluable in- 
sight into the mode of life and methods of think- 
ing of our sister nation. 

Each chapter takes a different section of 
government, as, for instance, the Commune, the 
State, National Sovereignty, the President of 
the Republic, or Public Education. Each begins 
with a résumé of the history of the ancient rules, 
and shows the manner in which these have 
gradually developed into the methods of the 


present day. 

The French State is unique, says M. Poincare ; 
it is not a Federation, in every part the same 
rules of government obtain. 

Under the head of Liberty of Work the 
various necessary restrictions are quite simply 
and in a certain fashion rather amusingly 
described. For instance, the State makes its 
own gunpowder, and this in the interest of 
national security; but making and selling of 
tobacco, matches, and playing-cards is simply a 
Budget resource. 

The day’s work of a Minister does not give 
one the idea that he is a very enviable person, 
nor is the responsibility of the President treated 
as a light thing. In foreign affairs he is the 
unique and permanent representative of France; 
he is the Grand Master of the National Order 
of the Legion of Honour; and, reading of his 
dutics and occupations, his yearly salary of 
twenty-four thousand pounds and a like sum for 
the expenses of travel, hospitality, representa- 
tion, and so on, is a long way off from the 
million and a quarter which the monarch received 
at the time of the Restoration, and must make 
him sometimes fecl a very poor man. 


The chapter on Military Service, with its call |! 
to patriotism and its deprecation of the inequali- 


By Raymond 
ys. 6d. net.) 


*How France is Governed. 
Poincaré. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
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ties of conscription during those years when rich 
men could obtain substitution for their sons for 
money payment, 
present day. The laws of 1889, we are told, 
reduced active service to three years, but ex- 
cused certain classes of young men after they 
had passed a year in barracks from completing 
their term of service in time of peace. These 
dispensations were reserved for the eldest sons 
of- widows, the eldest brothers of orphans, and 
the eldest of families of seven children. The 
President says that since 1905 these vestiges of 
inequality have totally disappeared. - The 
ordinary reader will be inclined to think that it 
can scarcely be a subject of rejoicing that the 
support of a widow or of orphaned children can 
now be taken away for several years, thus 
leaving the widowed mother and the orphan 
brothers and sisters without the help so badly 
needed. . 

President Poincaré opens his treatise with a 
chapter on Civic Rights and Duties, and in 
dealing with Social Assistance and Assurance, 
the statement which follows shows what is his 
ideal of citizenship :-— 

There is something higher even than individual 
charity, and that is social solidarity. A democratic 
society ought so to govern itself that its members, 
as far as is possible, make one another better and 
happier. They should mutually help and improve 
one another. We have just seen that the Republic 
contributes to intellectual and moral improvement 
by means of education. It also contributes to the 
development of well-being by social assistance and 
assurance. It does not leave the care of the sick 
and poor entirely to private beneficence. It requires 
the departments and communes to join the State in 
assisting the aged, the infirm, and the incurable. It 
makes foresight, like education, compulsory. It 
wishes the industrial or agricultural workers to im- 
pose certain sacrifices upon themselves in order to 
create pensions, and in order to reward them for the 
effort thus made it assists them in the formation 
of these pensions; it pays out money from the public 
funds in order to complete the savings ee ‘private 


persons. 

He closes with the call to all to give up 
individual considerations before the necessities 
of national security. If, he says, we have one 
day to fight for our country, let us show 
ourselves worthy of her, and ensure by our 
patriotism and our courage the victory of the 
M. Poincaré’s action, since he has 
assumed the Presidency, shows that what he 
taught beforehand he is doing his best to carry 
into effect now, and though we may disagree 
with his methods we can have no word to say 
against his ideals. 


is keenly interesting at the | 
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OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM.*/ 


t 
Mr. Dun top starts with the creation of the. 


problem in 1760, not ignoring the difficulties 
occurring previous to that date, though the 
English peasant was, speaking generally, 
prosperous and contented, and he gives 
the three primary elements in that pros- 
perity, proving his point from various data, and 
acknowledging the sources. Of these elements 
of prosperity the first was the existence of wide 
areas of common pasture land; the second, the 
variety of openings for his labour, which gave 
opportunities for bettering himself and thus 
provided an incitement to thrift; the third was 
the varying size of agricultural holdings. 

Mr. Dunlop takes us through the various 
remedies proposed or gained from that period 
to the present day, some of which were the 
result of private enterprise; others were ob- 
tained by direct interference of the Government. 
Then comes a chapter on Agricultural Labourers’ 
Unions, starting with the village of Leintwar- 


_ dine, where it was urged on by the rector. This 


was followed by widening circles, as when a 
stone is thrown into a pond, until in 1872, 
realising the need of a leader, the farm labourers 
of Wellesbourne bethought themselves of Joseph 
Arch, who agreed to speak for them on 
February 13th. The news ‘spread from farm to 
farm by word of mouth until, when the night 
came, the size of the meeting astonished its 
promoters. To them Arch made a simple but 
inspiring speech during a breathless silence, and 
when he had finished, the names of those who 
wished to join the new union poured in so 
rapidly that the secretary could hardly write 
them down. 

-Mr. Dunlop states the case for and against 
the unions, goes thoroughly into the wages 
question, and in conclusion points out that 
the position of the great foreign corn-grow- 
ing countries -is changing, and that there- 
fore possibly foreign corn will in future be 
dearer. He also strongly advocates co-opera- 
tion, pointing out that the English countryman 
must learn to trust his neighbours and to go 
with them rather than alone. 

As a pendant to the book and a practical 
exposition of what may be done under present 
circumstances, the reader should also read Rural 
Regeneration in England. 


-* The Farm Labourer. By O. J. DUuNLop. 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Rural Regeneration in England. By WILLIAM 
SUTHERLAND. (Methuen. 2s. net.) 
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: A CLEARED ROAD.* 


Sır GILBERT PARKER, in his opening note, 
says: ‘‘ Except where references to characters 
well known to all the world occur in these pages, 
this book does not present a picture of public or 
private individuals living or dead.” The note 
was needed, for in this intensely dramatic story 
the imagination is tempted to fix upon one or 
other notorious personage and to say, ‘‘ Surely 
this was So-and-so.’’ Yet, after all, such per- 
sonification is quite immaterial. | 

In this drama of human life and human pas- 
sions -the locale would scarcely matter, if it were 
not that during at least one-third of the book the 
chief characters are gathered in South Africa 
during a war which is still so recent that every 
mention of it finds an echo in our own hearts. 
Jasmine Grenfel—who divides heroine honours 
with a prima donna of the day, named Al’mah 
—is a beautiful Society girl with a good income, 
who is partly engaged to a budding diplomatist, 
when she meets with a Rand magnate, Rudyard 
Byng, who ts worth three millions. It is not his 
money alone, but his strong personality which 
attracts this girl of multifarious powers, and she 
marries him. Her first lover leaves England at 
once on a political mission, and does not return 
until the eve of the Boer War. Meanwhile 
Jasmine has been queening it in Society, and 
has unwisely encouraged some of the men sur- 
rounding her. Two spies are members of her 
husband’s household, one his secretary, the 
other his valet. The secretary has betrayed 
more than one woman, and Jasmine, ignorant of 
this, has given him sufficient encouragement for 
him to write a fatally compromising letter to 
her. Meanwhile Jasmine has been able, by 
somewhat unscrupulous means, to help her first 
lover in his political aims. He, too, in his 
gratitude and renewed love, writes a compro- 
mising letter, and one of the great scenes of the 
book is when the husband summons him as he is 
entering the house to come and see a letter to 
his wife which one of the spies had picked up 
and purposely dropped on the floor so that Mr. 
Byng could not avoid seeing it. Ian Stafford 
naturally supposes that it is his own letter, but 
is quickly undeceived. Thence onward the 
action is as rapid as it is thrilling, the culmi- 
nating point being reached at the close of one 
of the most terrible of the battles on the veldt, 
the singer as well as Jasmine having joined the 
Red Cross Brigade, both desiring to make some 
atonement for wrong-doing, Jasmine imagining 
that the hospital in which she is serving is, in 
some sense, a House of Judgment. 


*The Judgment House. 
PARKER. (Methuen. 6s.) 


By Sır GILBERT 
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. J BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


BY LAND AND SEA. 


_ Ios. 6d. net.) 

A valuable and interesting account of the country 
which lies at the very gates of the Panama Canal. 
Its diplomatic relations, finances and banking, 
travel and transportation are well described and 
finely illustrated. Appendix I. contains the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of Colombia which was 
adopted by legislative act in 1910. Appendix II. 
deals with the language; a bibliography is also 
added. The author, in his preface, tells us that the 
main hindrance to progress in the country is lack 
of money, and the great problem, how to obtain it 
without subjecting the country to the risk of 
foreign domination, seeing that it is almost im- 
possible to levy new forms of taxes to which the 
people are not accustomed. Oddly enough, the 
writer supposes that the Panama Canal has been 
lost to Colombia owing to her own shortsighted- 
ness, when in reality such a country as Colombia, 
however foresighted, could in -no wise. have 
financed such a tremendous undertaking. 


-Out West: Sketches of Canadian Prairie Life. By 


E. Pearse Wheatley. (Murby and Co. 6d. net.) 
This is a pleasantly written account of most of the 
‘difficulties, amusements, and work of the settlers. 


Brazil in 1912. By J. C. Oakenfull. (Robert Atkin- 


son. 55.) 
A handy encyclopedia of the country and every 
thing connected with it, well illustrated and con- 
taining appendices dealing with finance, commerce, 
and bibliography. 


‘Ships and Ways of Other Days. By E. Keble Chat- 


terton. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 16s. net.) . 
This delightful book will be treasure-trove to all 
those who love seas and ships. It is uniform with 
“ Sailing Ships and their Story,” and has 130 
illustrations of boats, arranged in chronological 
order from the time of our forefathers. The 
chapter on Mediterranean progress, with its quota- 
tions from Greek literature, is extremely interesting. 
Rome and the sea has, among other illustrations, 
one of the Roman ship found at Westminster ; 
whilst the later pictures in the book concern 
our own ships, the last being a model of the full- 
rigged Carmarthenshire, which was built of wood 
with iron beams in the year 1865. 


Another fine volume is The King’s Ships, by 
Lieutenant Halton Stirling Lecky, the first of a 
series of six which will appear at intervals of about 
two months. The publisher is Horace Muirhead. 
The aim of the work is to give the chronological 
history of all those ships which are in the Naval 
service of the Empire whose names are at present 
borne by His Majesty’s vessels of war. The 
volumes will be issued at a reduced price if ordered 
before publication. Cloth, 49 15s.; morocco, 
£12 158.3 edition de luxe, £18 18s. 


Me a A cane, 


‘Tomita’s Soctal Conversation. 


‘The Six Panics. 


/ SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


“Colombia. By Phanor James Eder. (Fisher Unwin. -The Unde+ Dog. Edited by Sydney Trist. (The 


Animal’s Guardian Office. 3s. 6d.) 

These papers are by various writers, such as 
Madame Sarah Grand, S. L. Bensusan, A. M. 
Cole, and Mr. Trist himself. As the editor says, 
“it may appear to many absolutely inconceivable 
that the civilisation of which we boast ‘so much 
should still retain so many gross cruelties to 
animals. Ignorance, of course, will account for 
much. Apathy is also a considerable factor in the 
slow progress of the humane ideal. Further, the 
severity of the competitive struggle for existence 
among humans, the economic troubles of masses 
of the people, the commercial struggle to pay 
twenty shillings in the pound, or to show a profit 
on the general turnover—all these things react 
upon the conditions, the happiness, and the well- 
being of the animals who serve us, and who thus 
become victims of our competitive system.”’ 


(Maruya and Co., 
Yokohama.) 
A quaint-looking little vade mecum, cénsisting 
of conversations on social topics in English and 
Japanese. As the English section has been revised 
by an English friend, there are very few of the 
jokes often to be found in such publications. Of 
course there is a certain amount of slang, as when, 
for instance, Mr. Matsuda appeals to his friend 
because he is in ‘‘4 terrible stew,’’ or when the 
friend replies that his questions are ‘‘ all Greek ” 


‘ to him. 


Three books published by Lynwood and Co. are 
devoted to rectifying false reports of several notable 
characters, Oscar Wilde, price 2s., is by Thurs- 
ton Hopkins; Bulwer Lytton (1s.) by William 
Alfred Frost; and The Orton Confession of the 
Titchborne Claimant (1s.) by “ W. A. F.” 


By F. W. Hirst. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
The editor of the Economist gives in this volume 
a revival of his writings on the subject of Arma- 
ments, Foreign Policy, Finance, and the like. 
Those who want to know the truth about 
the world should travel, says Mr. Hirst, in 
an essay entitled ‘‘ Foreign Travel,” not as 
tourists, however; they must ‘' observe and com- 
ment,” and the need of this compels the rider: 
‘* There is no reason why any intelligent person, 
with some means and a little leisure, should not 
gain enough of French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
or Scandinavian to enable him to read the news- 
papers and get along in conversation with the 
natives.” Thus the advantages of travel cannot 
be shared by those who have only enough leisure 
for travel itself. What a pity Mr. Hirst did not 
tell his readers about Esperanto! Again, only a 
stranger to Mr. W. T. Stead could: accuse him, of 
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rThe Man in the Car. 


/The Flirt. 
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“an irresistible desire to be the centre of a 
journalistic sensation’? as his motive for his 
exposé of '' The Truth about the Navy.” 


/ Official Finance in Government Departments, with 


an Introductory Note. By H. H. Bassett. 

(Financial Review of Reviews. 2s. 6d. net.) 
A series of critical comments upon the financial 
methods of Government Departments, culled from 
various articles published from time to time in the 
Financial Review of Reviews. The figures would 


require an expert to grasp their meaning, but the. 


gist of the argument is that items of expenditure, 
as shown in the Estimates, only tell part of the 
story, and that the cost to the country of each 
department differs considerably from the sum so 
set down; whilst the energies of the country are 
diverted from the production of useful commodi- 
ties to the multiplication of official documents 
which nobody reads and to the weaving of an end- 
less web of ‘‘red tape,” which only impedes 
national progress. 


Protection Paves the Path of Prosperity. By 


Thomas Penn-Gaskell. (P. S. King and Son. 

3s. 6d. net.) 
This so-called exposure of Free Food folly and 
fiction follows just the same line as that taken by 
all advocates for Protection. They apparently lose 
sight of the fact that ‘‘ circumstances alter cases,” 
and that the condition of our island, with its un- 
certain climate, cannot be rightly compared with 
countries which are self-sufficing as regards 
necessities, and where corn can be grown in excess 
of the needs of the inhabitants. 


Two little penny books crammed with im- 
portant facts are A Hundred Points in Liberal’ 


Policy, by the Liberal Publication Department, and ' 


The Hungry Forties, or Life under the Bread Tax, ) 


by Mrs. Cobden Unwin (T . Fisher Unwin). 
| a FICTION. 


By Alan Raleigh. (John 
Long. 6s.) j 


_A clever detective story opening with a motor 


car accident, which takes place in the proper 
romantic fashion within a few minutes’ of the 
spot where a clever doctor and an amateur de- 
tective, who is a lawyer, are standing. A man 
has been killed—a well-known financier—and the 
necessary mysterious circumstance is that his 
death was due to a blow on the temple, though 
when thrown from the car he fell on the back of 
his head. A very charming love story is woven 
into the tale. 


By Booth Tarkington, (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
An American story by the author of Monsieur 
Beaucaire, professing to be the history of a flirt. 
It is, in fact, also the history of a thievish knave 
who makes love to her. One of the characters of 
the story is the flirt’s brother, an impish þọy who 
hates girls, and who, unfortunately for himself, 
is one day caught and kissed again and again by 


sThe Adventures of Mortimer Dixon. 


jPenelope’s Doors. 


a girl. The story of Hedrick’s consequent trouble 
at school and in the village is one of the most 
amusing features of the book. 


„My Lady’s Garter. By Jacques Futrelle. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Another, and unhappily the last, contribution to 
the world’s amusement by the author of The 
Thinking Machine, who was one of those who 
went down with the Titanic. In this book his 
detectives are in search of the Countess of Salis- 
bury’s garter, which had been stolen from the 
British Museum. It being supposed, and rightly, 
that an American millionaire was the culprit, the 
British Government sent over one of the most 
famous men from Scotland Yard. The hero of the 
story is in the Russian Imperial Service, and he 
and the villain are the centre of innumerable false 
clues, which keep the reader on the thrill of ex- 
pectation throughout. , 


By Alicia 
Ramsey. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

Miss Ramsey’s story is crammed with thrilling 
adventures. Her hero is a young journalist who 
is an ardent admirer of his great Chief, who is 
suspiciously like a notable Fleet Street newspaper 
owner, seen through idealistic spectacles. Mortimer 
Dixon is sent out to discover the whereabouts of 
a girl who has been abducted and whom the police 
have failed to find. Dixon rivals his Chief in 
mentality, and being absolutely sure, after a slight 
investigation, that he is on the heels of a great 
political discovery—for the girl has apparently been 
taken away by a Chinaman—he convinces his 
Chief also, and is allowed a free hand and given an 
open cheque. Then come four or five fast and 
furious days, when he is almost lost sight of even 
by the ‘‘ plump little party ” who is his sweet- 
heart. Needless to say the hero behaves with great 
courage, and is irresistibly attractable to the people 
who help him. He is protected by an extra- 
ordinary laundress, is himself abducted and carried 
away to the Chinese Legation (presumably) by 
means of an underground passage, but comes up 
smiling at last, having solved the political problem 
and returned the abducted girl to her mother, to 
be reunited, only slightly damaged, to the tender 
“ little party ’? who has behaved like a brick all 
through. The book closes with the sound of 
marriage bells, for the Chief presents him with 
#1,000, with which the two forthwith buy 
furniture. 

By Sophie Cole. (Mills and 

Boon. 6s.) 

One of those tender romances which bear read- 
ing again. Penelope.is forty-two, and on a small 
income has brought up three nieces, when suddenly 
her investments go wrong. But Penelope believes 
that whenever a misfortune has happened, or a 
door been shut, another has always opened; and 
this tale of her ‘‘ doors ” gives us descriptions of 
some original and lovable people and an insight 


-into the mind of a modern girl whose love of ad- 


venture and brightness:omakes ‘her an easy prey 


“War in Space. 
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to a man who “ loathes ties’’ and does not look , God’s Clay. By Alice and Claud Askew. (Fisher 


beyond the present life. The little actor who saves 
her deserves to get Penelope’s love. | 


*The Eighth Year. By Philip Gibbs. (Williams and 
Norgate. 2s. net.) 
A novel founded on a curious fact which the 
author says was alluded to in the recent Royal 
Commission on Divorce. The story shows how 
married life, for a childless woman, who has little 
in common with her husband and no specia 
hobbies of her own, becomes increasingly difficult 
until the trouble culminates in the eighth year of 
their united life. The moral of the story is, of 


course, that wives should be encouraged to have © 


individual lives of their own, and not be simply 
a doormat for the husband. 


By Louis Gastine. 
ing Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This romance of aircraft and a consequent war 
between France and Germany has been translated 
by Mr. Marchet. In it the Prussian Chancellor, 
concluding that war was. inevitable, considered 
‘that in Germany’s interest it should take place 
quickly, and planned that a French aviator should 
be induced to fly to Berlin unannounced and display 
the French flag over the German capital. A 
woman was found who, on account of a former 
crime, could be terrorised and compelled to become 
the Chancellor’s tool. A brilliant young French- 
man is led by her to suppose that the Kaiser would 
gladly welcome a French airman. ‘Travelling by 
night, he’ hovers over Berlin and descends when 
day comes—supposing that he is expected and will 
be well received. Instead, the Chancellor has pre- 
pared a gun-fire reception ; a riot is engineered, the 
French Ambassador and his wife maltreated, the 
Embassy attacked, and soon. The Kaiser is over- 
come with anger and sorrow, for, in concert with 
a noble Frenchman, he has been planning to main- 
tain peace. Meanwhile the Chancellor has been 
at work in Paris also. Crowds attack the German 
Embassy and individual German notabilities. War 
is the result, and it extends even to the Cameroons 
and the Soudan. The romance concludes with a 
promise of felicity for the aviator, whilst the lady 
is left in company with a blackmailer. 


The Strictly-trained Mother. By F. F. Montresor. 
(J. Murray. 3s. 6d.) 
Dedicated to her own mother, the authoress has 
given us here the elusively interesting study of an 
old lady, the mother of three daughters. Mrs. 
Betterton, who has been tended and coerced like an 
infant from her earliest marriage days, lives to be 
about eighty before she wakens up and runs away 
from the kindly-meant ooercion of her daughters, 
one of whom is full of good works, the other a 
great politician. Mrs. Betterton’s youngest 
daughter, when a girl, had run away to get 
married, and it is with her daughter’s child that 
the old lady takes shelter. The book is replete 
with quiet humour, varied with a skit or two at 


(Scott Publish- 


the '“ unco-guid ” daughters and the amusingly | 


contrasted modernity of the granddaughter. 


[The Fordington Twins. 


Unwin. 6s.) l 
An engrossing story, in which two women are 
pictured—the one, Angela Clifford, is neither a 
“ witch nor a saint, but just a woman who takes 
a certain amount of interest in her fellow-beings ” 
and shows that interest by promoting social clubs, 
cripples’ homes, etc. ; the other ,is described as a 
“ Shoppy ’—a_ very: derogative nickname for a 
West-end mannequin. Her beauty is statuesque, 
but she herself is vulgar and passionate, though 
with much good feeling at the bottom. Angela, 
with utter forgetfulness of danger, frequently goes 
for a sort of rest-cure to a little cottage at the 
bottom of a dangerous cliff in Cornwall. Here she 


_lives alone, an old woman coming in to tidy up the 


house for her. Both Angela and the mannequin 
are victimised in different fashion by a handsome 
man, apparently without any good points. His 
death is the climax of a tensely dramatic scene, 
after which one of the wronged Women shows by 
self-sacrifice that she, too, is made of ‘‘ God’s 
Clay.” Whether she could have saved her friend 
by any other method than the one she chose is a 
question for the moralist, but not for the novelist. 


/Weird Wedlock. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Long. 


6s.) 


A series of exciting adventures undergone by a 
pretty young actress. In miraculous fashion she is 
discovered, in the nick of time, by her father’s 
cousin, for she is wanted to personate another girl 
who is being hypnotised by a bad husband. Pre- 
tending to be wife to a man must be rather awk- 
ward at times, and the offender cannot always 
expect to escape without material damage, as 
Murray Gilchrist’s heroine happily does. 


/The Poison Belt. By A. Conan Doyle. (HoG.uer and 


Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 


Another of the amazing experiences of Professor 
Challenger and his three friends. This time it is 
a description of their sufferings through the en- 
circling of our world by a poison beit in the ether. 
This was foreseen by the Professor on account of 
the blurring of Frauenhofer’s lines in the spectra of 
the planets and fixed stars, but too late to do more 
than scare people. a 8 


By E. Newton Bungey. 
(Lynwood. 6s.) 


An amusing story, in which the twins—who, by 
the way, commence life in a fried-fish shop— 
inherit a great property, and, in spite of dropping 
their ‘‘h’s’’ and making a bran-pie of English 


. grammar, contrive to do a large amount of good, 


and keep the village bright with laughter. 


J Leslie. By A. M. M. Hales. (Lynwood. 6s.) 


A fascinating character study, somewhat reminis- 
cent of Misunderstood of long ago. Tragedy runs 
through the whole book, yet the atmosphere is not 
depressing because there is a consciousness of a 
governing and overruling power shaping the cha- 
racters for the better. 
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/ MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 


The Face and How to Read it. By Annie I. Oppen- 
heim. (The De La More Press. 2s. 6d.) 


` Miss Oppenheim, quoting from Charles Dickens, 
observes: ‘‘ We are all natural physiognomists ; 
our fault lies in not heeding our instincts or first 
impressions sufficiently, by allowing people to come 
too near to us, and by their false actions explaining 
away their real characters.” The writer contends 
that if we have a scientific knowledge of physiog- 
nomy we shall be able to detect the real character 
of the persons with whom we come in contact 
through our reasoning capacity. She gives de- 
scriptions, illustrated by outlines, of the most 
characteristic parts of the face, furnishes an alpha- 
betic index of those characteristics, and illustrates 
her theme by pictures of many celebrated people, 
accompanying them with comments. There is one 
omission : there is no representation of a person 
with markedly bad qualities. 
~The Workaday World. (Weekly 
Post. 6d. net.) 
This series of incidents grouped around the 
central idea of the faith of a journalist is a book 
to be read and pondered over. 


By Ben Adhem. 


œ Little Wars. By H. G. Wells. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Here the well-known author of ‘* several minor 
and inferior works ” shows that folk whose ages 
vary from twelve to a hundred and fifty can play 
together—if only the game be such a Kriegspiel 
as is here set forth. Concealed under his masque 
of fun, H. G. Wells is in as deadly earnest as here- 
tofore. The materials to be used in the game— 
blocks, tin soldiers, etc.—and the rules are ciearly 
explained and the illustrations are bountiful. The 
idea originated one day when Wells was lunching 
with a friend in a room littered with children’s 
toys. 


(Frank Palmer. 


Engineering as a Profession. By A. P. M. Fleming 

and R. W. Bailey. (John Long. 2s. 6d. net.) 

An invaluable book for parents whose sons show 

an inclination towards this means of gaining a 

living. It gives the standard of education re- 

quired; Scholarships, what they are and how to 

be obtained; facilities afforded by engineering 
institutions, and much other information. 


In the August number our reviewer inad- 
vertently described the annual, Canada To-Day, 
as being published by a non-existent organisa- 
tion. We are authoritatively informed that this 
excellent Annual is the sole property of the pro- 
prietors of Canada, the popular illustrated 
weekly which represents the many commercial 
and social interests of the great Dominion. 
Canada is ably edited by Mr. W. Lefroy, and 
is published at Kingsway House, London, W.C. 


‘Canon Rawnsley himself. 


` LITERATURE AND THE LAKES.*: 


Tuts book would be an acquisition to any 
library. In it we have not only the story of 
much that is loveljest in English scenery, but 
also many peeps into the inner thoughts of 
As is well known, 
the Canon is one of the most active supporters 
of the National Trust for places of historic 
interest, and has helped to preserve for the 
people access to the foreshore of Windermere as 
well as to many another beautiful piece of . 
scenery in the Lake District. ` 

In this book he has preserved for us the con- 
nection between John Wordsworth, the brother 
of William, who, being a ship’s captain, bravely 
went down with his ship in the hour of peril, 
and the beauties of Grassmere; the connection 
between Dickens and the Lake District, when he 
and Wilkie Collins travelled as the Idle Appren- 
tices; and the quaint story of Queen Adelaide’s 
visit to Westmorland, as recorded in a manu- 
script of the time. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
The Origin of Property. [an St. Lewinski 
(Constable) net 
Case Against Railway Nationalisation. E. A. Pratt 


(Collins) net 
Oil Fuel. Prof. V. B. Lewis ............ (Collins) net r/o 
The Heart of China. O. Bainbridge 
(African Times) 
Sanitation v. Vaccination. J.T. Biggs, jun. : 
* (Nat. Anti-Vac. Soc.) 
The Child and How to Train It. A. J. Oppenheim 
(Mc La More Press) nct 2/6 


RELIGION AND POETRY. 


Australian Yet, and Other Verses. G. Hervey 
(Lothian) net 3/6 
Three Early Years. By Berwen Brceth 
oe (Livingstone) net 2/o 
The Golden Mean. H.C. Mason...... (Kegan Paul) 
History of the Devil. B. W. McClung 
FICTION. 
J. Benda. The Yoke of Pity ............ (Unwin) net 5/0 
Carr Point. A Romance of Filey in the Days of 
Cromwell ..............cccscecceeecenes (J. Long) net 1/6 
C. Holland. Marcelle of the Latin Quarter. The 
Spell of Isis ................4: (Lynwood) each net 1/o 
H. E. Rives. The Valiants of Virginia 
(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
F. Warden. Love’s Sentinel ............... (J. Long) 6/o 
G. Littlestone. The Nether Millstone 
(Ward, Lock) 6/o 
G. A. Birmingham. Genoral John Regan 
(Hodder) 6/0 
E. P. Oppenheim. Tho Mischief Maker (Hodder) 6/0 
* Chapters at the English Lakes. By Canon 


RAWNSLEY. / (Mac Lehose. 5s. net.) 


M- 


/ ESPERANTISTS AT BERNE. 


r 


HE long, wearisome journey across the 
| flat plains of Alsace and Luxembourg on 
a blazing summer day was a trial of 
patience to most of us, but very interesting for 
those who had not been to Berne before. Gazing 
from the windows of the train, the changes of 
nationality were chiefly noticeable in the 
different uniforms of the railway officials and the 
variety of the station buildings—clean, smart, 
or otherwise. 
Berne is an early-rising town, and late though 


it was when most of us arrived the night before, | 


there were no vacant places at the first service 


Colonel Emil Frey, 


at nine o’clock. The three churches in which 
the services were held were the Synagogue, the 
Protestant ‘‘ Heilig-Geist,’’ and the Catholic 
‘‘ Trinitas.” The buildings were filled at every 
service. The sermons were given'in Esperanto 
by preachers of three different nationalities. 
Rabbi Saphra (Poland) took Peace as his theme; 
the Rev. J. Rust, the depressing outlook in the 


’ Balkans in spite of our boasted progress, and 


the terrible effects of the war; not with despair, 
however, but in hope must we labour on, 
remembering ‘‘ the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord.” Abbé Raici (Buda 
Pesth) took for his text ‘‘In the midst of Life 
we are in Death,’’ but that death is but a re- 
newal of life. | 

The usual ceremonial opening of the Congress 


ly pm. L 


AN ENGLISH VISITOR'S IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS. 


took place in the afternoon at the Casino, when, 
amidst the usual enthusiasm, Dr. Zamenhof 


took his seat on the platform, followed by the © 


members of the organising and Congress Com- 
mittees and the national representatives. The 
Honorary President of the Congress, Colonel 
Frey, a former President of Switzerland, spoke 
effectively, but in German, which was trans- 


‘lated. His welcome to the Congress and desire 


for the success of the movement was evidently 


sincere, and he received a tremendous ovation. 


He was followed by Herr Kistler, who repre- 
sented the Canton of Berne, and who, coming 
as an Official, was accompanied by an attendant 
in brilliant scarlet uniform carrying his baton of 
office. Meanwhile a fine symphony on the organ 
was played by the great organist Herr ‘Locher. 
Musicians present spoke in warm approbation 


‘of an improvisation representing just such a 


storm as kept us awestruck the same night, 
the organ storm leading up to a beautiful inter- 
lude, with ‘‘ La Espero’’ as the theme. 

To tell of all the delegates representing the 
twenty-six nations present would be an impos- 


` sible task; but Captain Perogordo, representing 
- the King of Spain, referred to his audience with 
, the King before starting, and said that His 


Majesty was a good Esperantist. 

Massachusetts, Vermont, and Maryland sent 
official delegates; and Dr. Jameson Johnson 
represented. the Irish Esperantists. Hearty 
laughter followed his oration, for he took occa- 
sion to speak of the meeting of the international 
doctors in London, and suggested to the 
audience that they must varbi (persuade to be- 
come Esperantists) their doctors. If they would 
not listen, then it should be suggested that other 
doctors might. 

After the meeting the Congress members 


_ collected in the square of the Casino, each 


nationality under its own banner, and then 
perambulated the quaint streets of the town, 
headed by the official band, stopping first in 
front of the Federal Palace to sing the Swiss 
National Anthem, and in front of the Casino to 
sing the Esperanto anthem, ‘‘ La Espero.” 

In the evening the beautiful Gothic tower of 
the Cathedral was illuminated in honour of ‘he 
Esperantists—a great honour, we are told. 
The charming effect of the countless lights, 
bringing into high relief the beautiful Gothic 
edifice, was unique. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association held 
a meeting on Sunday evening. po 
_On Monday the hard work of the Congress 
began at 9 o’clock with the sectional meeting's of 
the doctors, Catholics, Socialists, and Red Cross 
Societies. 


j ESPERANTISTS AT BERNE. 


In the afternoon the large hall of the Casino 
was crammėd almost to suffocation with the 
delegates (about 1,400), who attended to hear 
the report of the Universala Esperantist Asocio, 
familiarly known as the ‘‘ U. E. A.” From this 
it appears there are Esperanto Consuls in 1,179 
cities, and the services they perform are incal- 
culable—meeting travellers, setting them far- 
ther on their road, introducing vendors of 
different countries to buyers, the interchange of 
information of all kinds—-these are but. speci- 
mens of the work voluntarily performed. The 
chief items down for discussion are: ‘‘ How best 
to promote the further simplification of the in- 
ternational post stamps by making them usable 
in every country of the International Postal 
Union, and how to counteract the Chauvinism 
prevailing in most countries.” Unfortunately, 


” 


Prof.. Dr. R. de Saussure, 
President of Reception Committee. 


SOME PROMINENT OFFICIALS AT THE CONGRESS. 


the President, H. Bolingbroke Mudie, is in 
Canada, and so could not be present. 

So, day after day, the work goes on. Theoso- 
phists, journalists, teachers, architects, scien- 
tists, etc., meet each other in their own sections 


in one of ‘the many rooms at the University put 
About seventy teachers are in 


` at our disposal. 
-Berne from fifteen countries, and of necessity 
. their professional discussions are keenly interest- 
ing and vivid, for all are using the same 
language. 
__ Amusement is never left out of the programme. 
On Monday evening a pleasant open-air concert 
In the “‘ Innere Enge ” took place. On Tues- 
day two pldys were performed in the theatre. 


The first was a translation from the French play _ 


“ Fatherhood,” and the players belonged to a 
Berne amateur dramatic association. The 


Mise Ch. Pulvers, 
Member of the Organising Committee. 


— antists will- 
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tragedy was simply and naturally played, but 
the intervals between acts brought it nearly to 
midnight before the second play commenced. 
‘t Ginevra,” an original play by Edmond Privat, 
the Esperantist littérateur, is founded upon the 
story. of King Arthur, his Queen, and Lancelot, 
and the chief parts were taken by the two 


‘famous Belgian actors, Helène Bertrijn and 


Jules Verstraete. Their Esperanto is a delight 
to the ear. Noone who saw the play could ever 
doubt that Esperanto is a living language, equal 


‘to all demands upon it, as well as a great 


political and commercial asset. 

On Wednesday evening the male choir of 
Berne gave a concert. Thursday was the day 
appointed for the special train and boat excur- 
sion to Interlaken; on Friday the ball, which 
this time was resplendent with national dresses, 


Mr, T. Schmid, 
President of the Organising Committee. 


for most of the Swiss Cantons were represented, 
besides Armenia, Bulgaria, Spain, etc., and 
the effect, as viewed from the gallery, was very 


fine. 


On Saturday, for the first time, there will be 


` an ‘oratorical competition, which is exciting 


much‘ interest. It will be followed by the last 


general working committee meeting, at which 


a letter from Sir Vezey Strong, upon the World 
Friendship Association, will be read. Then will 
come the closing ceremony, after which Esper- 
disperse—some to the Italian 
National Esperanto Congress, some for a tour 


- amongst the mountains, others home again to 


the ordinary working life, with the echo in their 
ears of Dr. Zamenhof’s motto: PATIENCO, 
ESPERO, Konkorpo— Patience, Hope, and Con- 
cord: 


THE DRAMA MONTH BY MONTH. 


SETTING BACK THE CLOCK. 


concerned are satisfied that all is well with 

the British drama. The columns of the 
Morning Post have lately borne witness to the 
cheerful optimism prevailing among some of our 
most eminent actors, actresses, and playwrights. 
Mr. Knoblauch, who started the discussion, 
admits that fifty plays, at least forty of which 
were commercial failures, have been withdrawn 
in seven months; and from that argues that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible theatri- 
cal worlds; and the vast majority of those whom 
the subject has lured into print have agreed with 
him. But it is permissible for a detached out- 
sider to suggest humbly that these gentlemen do 
protest too much. There is no question that the 
season just over must have brought but cold 
comfort to the devotees of the Theatre of Ideas. 
It has been a bad season : bad, not because of its 
actual box office failures, many of which could 
be borne, if not with joy, at least with equa- 
nimity by true lovers of the drama, but on 
account of its retrogressive tendencies. 

What are the facts? A year ago our hopes 
ran high. Some of us felt that the National 
Theatre, which for nearly twenty years has been 
always on the point of arrival, was really here at 
last. Mr. and Mrs. Granville Barker produced 
their revival of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,” which in 
spite of certain extravagances was a very remark- 
able advance on any Shakespearean production 
of recent years. They followed this up with 
‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ perhaps the most beautiful 
revival of the play ever seen in London. Nobody, 
unfortunately, could suggest that these two plays 
made a fortune for their producers, but artisti- 
cally they were emphatic successes, and grati- 
tude, we may hope, still ranks above gold. 
Then came Ibsen’s master drama, ‘‘ The Preten- 
ders ’’—and a sad disappointment for those of us 
who hoped against hope that London playgoers 
would vindicate Mr. Laurence Irving’s trust in 
them. Still, it was produced, and that was 
something. The rest of the year may be summed 
up in the statement that Mr. Kenneth Douglas 
found it necessary to replace ‘‘ Strife” with 
‘Jim the Penman” at the Comedy. That 
change shows the tragic extent of our retrogres- 
sion—that, and the success of Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier’s revival of Sardou’s ‘‘ Diplomacy ” at 
Wyndham’s. No wonder the question of the 
National Theatre once more became merely 
academic. So long as melodrama, original or 
revived, draws crowded audiences to our leading 
theatres, for so long will the drama of ideas be 


I T is good to know that those most materially 


“not been soul-deadening. M. Nijinsky, 


driven back to Sunday evening performances by 
amateur societies. ` To make things worse, Sir 
George Alexander called in Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell to help make the dry bones of Paula and 
Aubrey Tanqueray live again; and against this 
combined assault and battery the modern school 
has made no fight at all. Miss Horniman has 
been marking time, and her pet writers have, to 
say the least, not enhanced their reputations. 
The Irish Players have produced nothing new of 
the first importance; two foreign plays have 
succeeded, ‘‘ The Yellow Jacket ’’ by reason of 
the novelty and charm of its setting, and 
‘* Typhoon ” thanks to Mr. Laurence Irving’s 
superb acting; and Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
scored with his delightful, freakish ‘‘ Great 
Adventure.’’ And that is all. Barrie, Shaw, 
Pinero, Galsworthy have been virtually silent— 
we except that dreadful triple bill at the Duke of 
York’s last autumn, and ‘‘ The Eldest Son,” 
which, although perfectly acted, enjoyed only a 
succès d’estime. The old stagers have had it all 
their own way. 

No, something is clearly wrong. The 
astonishing success of ‘‘ Diplomacy,” a galvanic, 
machine-made, hopelessly insincere play of the 
type against which G.B.S. was raging with all 
his biting wit nearly twenty years ago, sufficiently 
proves that. Quite recently we have seen 
startling developments’ in music, painting, 
and the ballet. The Modernists in music, the 
Futurists in painting, and M. Nijinsky have all 
made the discovery that their several arts have 
reached the extreme limits of perfection along 
present lines, and, discarding all accumulated 
knowledge and conventions, and relying wholly 
on instinct and inspiration, they have gone back 
to the beginnings in the hope of evolving some- 
thing new. Some of the results have been sur- 
prising, even shocking, but at least they have 
for 
example, met the critics’ onslaught against his 
‘* Sacre du Printemps ” by the statement that 
perfection in their own way had been reached by 
such ballets as ‘‘Carneval’’ and ‘‘ Les 
Sylphides ’’ and he was now trying to invent a 
new art form., This is a perfectly justifiable 
position to take up, and if our managers and 
playwrights were to announce that they were 
going back to the old miracle plays or the drama 
of ‘‘ Punch and Judy’’ in the endeavour to 
evolve new dramatic forms, no one would have 
any right to complain however ludicrous the im- 
mediate results might be. But to seek salvation 
among the dramatic graveyards of the eighties 
and nineties is both depressing and useless. 


/ | | ! 
“TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


Agriculture, Land: The Evolution of the English 
Land System, by J. A. R. Marriott, “ Fort- 
nightly Rev,” Sept. 

Armies : 

Imperial and National Safety, by Earl Roberts 
and Others, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

National Service and Party Politics, by Henry 
Craik, ‘‘ British Rev,” Sept. 

Armament and Policy, by the Earl 
“ National Rev,” Sept. 

French Armament Industries and the National 
Interest, ‘‘ Rev. de Paris,” Aug. 1. 
The Defence of the French Colonies, by C. 

Humbert, ‘‘ Grande Rev,” Aug. 1o. 


Children: The Adopted Child, “ Englishwoman,” 
Sept. 

Church of England: Disestablishment in France 
and in England, by Comtesse de Franqueville, 
‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 


Feeble-minded: The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, 
by W. H. Dickinson, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” Sept. 
Finance: 
The New Dearness, by L. G. Chiozza Money, 
‘* Contemporary Rev,” Sept. 
An Interesting Budget Statement, by Murray 
Robertson, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” Sept. 
Tariff Reform and the Minimum Wage, by A 
‘Unionist Candidate, ‘‘ National Rev,” Sept. 


Insurance, National: The New Insurance Act, by 
T. J. Macnamara, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” Sept. 


Ireland : 

How Ireland is Governed, by Prof. J. H. Morgan, 
‘“ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

The Ulster Drift, ‘‘ World’s Work,” Sept. 

The Non-Celtic Nationality of Ireland, by Robert 
White, ‘‘ British Rev,” Sept. 

The Uneasy Conscience and Its Workings in 
Rural Ireland, by ‘‘ Home Counties,” ‘‘ World’s 
Work,” Sept. 

Labonr Problems: 

Tariff Reform and the Minimum Wage, by A 
Unionist Candidate, ‘‘ National Rev,” Sept. 

German Syndicalism, by Paul Louis, “ La 
Revue,” Aug. 1. 

Medicine: ; 

The Main Currents of Contemporary Medical 
Thought, by Prof. J. A. Lindsay, ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Sept. 

The Doctors and Venereal Disease, by Civis, 
“ English Rev,” Sept. 

Navies: German Coast Defence, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” Aug. 1. : 


Parliamentary: 
The Veto of the Crown, by Auditor Tantum, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 
A Liberal Plea for Dissolution, by Mancunian, 
a Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 


of Errol, 


ee re 


Population Questions: The Foreign Population of 
Germany, by Le Conte, ‘‘ Questions 
Diplomatiques,’’ Aug. 16. 


Social Conditions, Socialism, etc. : 
Socialism and Social Sense, by Austin Harrison, 
“ English Rev,” Sept. 
Blundering Social Reform, by Sir G. L. Moles- 
worth, * Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 
Ministries and Social Democracy, by Dr. L. 
Quessel, ‘' Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Aug. 7. 


Social Purity: The Sexes Again, by C. Gasquoine 
Hartley, ‘“ English Rev,” Sept. 


Women: 

Slavery, by Miss 
woman,” Sept. 
The Pilgrimage, by Ida S. Beaver and Mrs. K. M. 

Harley, '‘ Englishwoman,” Sept. 
The Working of the Trade Boards Act, by Miss 
Mary MacArthur, ‘‘ Englishwoman,” Sept. 
Women and Logic, by Edward E. Hale, ‘‘ North 
American Rev,” Aug. 
Women’s Work in India, by Indicus, ‘“‘ English- 
woman,” Sept. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


Peace Movement, etc. : 
International Peace, by Dr. A. Gobat, ‘‘ Nord und 
Süd,” Aug. 
Public Opinion and War, by. W. Leighton Grane, 
‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” Sept. 


Marie Lowndes, ‘ English- 


| The World’s Temple of Peace, by William Caird, 


“ British Rev,” Sept. 

The Development of the Four International 
Bureaux at Berne, by Dr. Emil Frey, ‘‘ Nord 
und Süd,” Aug. 

Foreign and International Affairs: The Balance of 
Power in Europe: Germany’s Decline, by Ex- 
cubitor, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 


Colonies and the Empire: 
The Welding of the Empire, by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 
The New World and the Old: A Canadian View, 
* Round Table,” Sept. 


Africa : 

South Africa and Its Native Question, ‘ Round 
Table,” Sept. 

The Rise of East Africa, by George Lloyd, 
‘“ National Rev,” Sept. 

The Unity of French Africa, by H. Lorin, ‘ Rev. 
des Deux Mondes,” Aug. 1. 

The French Congo, by A. Boshart, ‘' Deutsche 
Rev,” Aug. 


Argentina: Political Reforms, by R. Levillier, ‘‘ La 
Revue,” Aug. 1. 7 


Austria-Hungary (see also Balkan States) : 


The New Hungarian Cabinet, -by\ Lb. Korodi, 
“ Preussische Jahrbücher,” Aug. 
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Balkan ‘States, etc. (see also Turkey) : 


The Bulgarian Catastrophe, by Dr. E. Daniels, 
‘“ Preussische Jahrbücher,” Aug. 
The : Bulgarian Tragedy, by Commander de 


Thomasson, ‘* Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. 1. 

The Bulgaro-Servian Conflict, by Dr. T. G. 
Anastassoff, ‘‘ Nord und Süd,” Aug. 

New Phases of the Balkan Question, by R. W. 
Seton-Watson, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” Sept. 
The Balkan Question after the Storm, by Harold 

Steinhart, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 

The Decline and Fall of the Bulgars, by Francis 
McCullagh, ‘ British Rev,” Sept 

Europe, Roumania, and the Peace, by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” Sept. 

The Peace of Bucharest, by Commander de 
Thomasson, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,’’ Aug. 
16. 

The Sandjak Novi-Bazar, by Freiherr von Jettel, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Aug. 

Italy and Greece, by R. Raqueni, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” Aug. 165. 

\ Greek Irredentism, by C. Vellay, 
Paris,” Aug. 15. 

The National Balance of Power on the Adriatic, 

=~ by H. Hütter, ‘“ Nord und Süd,” Aug. 

Albania; the Land of the Eagle, by H. W. Nevin- 
son, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” Sept. 

The Transformed Balkans and the Port of 
Salonica, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,”? Aug. 16. 


Denmark: Danish Industries and the National 


“ Rev. de 


Movement, by J. de Coussange, ‘‘ Rev. de 
Paris,” Aug. 15. 
France: 


The French Public Debt, by C. Paris, ‘‘ Grande 
Rev,” Aug. 10. 

The French Budget, 
Rev,” Aug. ro. 

The Political Side of State Ownership in France, 
by Theodore Stanton, ‘‘ North American Rev,” 

ug. 

Regions and Provinces; a New Administrative 
Division of France, by J. Arren, ‘‘ Correspon- 
dant,” Aug. 10. 

France and Germany, 
Revue,” Aug. 1. 

France and Her Colonies, by Jean Morel, ‘‘ Lec- 
tures pour Tous,” Aug. 1 

Disestablishment in Beane ‘and in England, by 
Comtesse de Franqueville, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
Sept. 


by R. Lauret, “ Grande 


by G. Renard, “ La 


OF REVIEWS. 


Germany : 

The German Budget, 
Rev,” Aug. Io. 

The Municipal Debts of Germany, by A. Bourlier, 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” Aug. 1. 

Food Supply in Case of a by A. de Tarlé, 
“ Correspondant,” Aug. 

Germany and Foreign Policy, = Deutsche Rev,” 
Aug. 

Welt Politik, 
Sept. 

France and Germany, 
Revue,” Aug. 1. 


by R. Lauret, ‘‘ Grande 


by. Watchman, ‘ National Rev,”’ 


by G. Renard, “ La 


Greece (see under Balkan States). 


Holland: The Political Crisis in Holland after the 
Elections, by P. Verschave, ‘‘ Correspondant, ” 
Aug. 10. | 


Mahomedanism: The Hope of Moslem Progress, by 
Marmaduke Pickthall, ‘“‘ Nineteenth Cent,” 
Sept. 


Poland : 


The Jews in Russian Poland, by H. Vimard, 
“ Rev. de Paris,’’ Aug. 13 

Russian Policy in Poland, by T. RONE 
“ Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. 1 


Switzerland : 


The Constitution of the Swiss Confederation, by 
Dr. J. Winkler, ‘“ Nord und Süd,” Aug. 

The Swiss Provincial Councils, by E. Blumer, 
“ Nord und Süd,” Aug. 


Turkey (see also Balkan States) : 


The True Failure of the Turk, by G. K. Chester- 
ton, ‘‘ British Rev,” Sept. 

Turkey before the Wars of rg1o-11, by Diplo- 
matist, ‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” Aug. 

The Armenian Population in Turkey, by Dr. B. 
Ischchanian, ‘‘ Nord und Süd,” Aug. 

The Reorganisation of Turkey in Asia, by R. 

' Pinon, ‘‘ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Aug. 15. 


United States: 


The Direct Rule of the People, by George Kennan, 
“ North American Rev,” Aug. 

Essentials of the Constitution, by Hon. 
Root, ‘‘.North American Rev,” Aug. 

Some Problems of American Foreign Policy, by 
Sydney Brooks, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 


Elihu 


THE LAND OF THE FREE. 


Tue August issue of Nord und Süd is a special 
Swiss number. It opens with an article, by Dr. 
J. Winkler, on the Constitution of the Swiss 
Confederation. Another very interesting article 
is that by Eduard Blumer on the Swiss Landes- 
gemeinden, or Popular Assemblies. The writer 
describes these annual spring open air meetings 


‘of all the citizens who have votes which still 


exist in certain cantons. They are to be found 
in the Uri, Glarus, Obwalden, Nidwalden, Outer 
Appenzell, and Inner Appenzell. The number 
of citizens possessing votes in these cantons at 
the present time is given as 26,000, of whom 
12,000 belong to Outer Appenzell. 


/DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


August 1. Peace terms with Bulgaria 
submitted to. Conference at 
Bucharest by Balkan Allies, 

Bill passed by Legislative Council 
in New Zealand making the 
Council elective. 

2. Opening of Conference of National 
Federation of Women Workers 
in Glasgow. 

3. Fire at the Carron Company’s 
colliery near Cadder; 21 lives 
lost. 

Rioting at Cawnpore. 

Manifesto on the Industrial Crisis 
expressing displeasure with the 
Government issued by the 
South African Labour Party. 

4. Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention of 
Consumption opened at Central 
Hall, Westminster. 

English-speaking Conference 01 
Infant Mortality opened at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Institut de Droit International 
Congress opened at Oxford. 

5. Channel Tunnel deputation re- 
ceived by Mr. Asquith. 

Sentences passed on German 

; officers and Government offi- 

`~ cials charged with betraying 
military secrets to Messrs. 
Krupp. 

Prolongation for three days of 

~ Balkan Armistice. 

Admiral Tseng appointed Gover- 
nor of Shanghai district. i 

6. Formal opening of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress at 
the Albert Hall by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught. 

Proposal to incorporate con- 
scripts at 20 passed by the 
French Senate. 

Acceptance of the Allies’ peace 

terms by Bulgaria. 

Destruction by earthquake of 
Caravai and Quisasha, Peru. 

7. Deputation on Crown lands and 
manorial rights in’ Wales re- 
ceived by Mr. Asquith. 

Deputations on the suppression 
of the opium trade to Lord 
Crewe and Sir Edward Grey. 

, Three Years’ Service Bill passed 

4 by the French Senate by 254 

to 37. 

Preliminaries for a definitive 
armistice between the Balkan 
belligerents signed at Bucha- 
est 


rest. 

8. Deputation from the National 
Union -of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies to Mr. Asquith. 

Railway accident at Yeovil; 2 
killed. i 


9. Serious losses sustained by 
British force in Somaliland. 


IO. 


v 


II. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


16.° 


17. 


Free Speech demonstration 


in 
Trafalgar Square and re-arrest 
of Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. 

Treaty of Peace between Bulgaria 
and the Confederate States 
signed at Bucharest. ; 

First Cross-Channel flight on 
Dunne aeroplane accomplished 
by Commandant Félix. 

Official Note from Turkey to the 
Powers urging the necessity 
for revising the Treaty of 
London. 

Presentation of medals to indus- 
trial heroes by King George at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Riots in Londonderry. 

Strike declared in the Baku oil- 
fields. 

Petition to Austria asking that 
Turkey be allowed to retain 
Adrianople. 

More rioting in Londonderry. 

Mr. Sulzer, Governor of New 
York State, charged with felony 
and misdemeanour in connec- 
tion with his election funds. 

Evacuation of Woosung Forts by 
Chinese rebels. 

Return to work of dockers at 
Leith and moulders and nut 
and bolt-makers at Sheffield. 

Renewed rioting in Londonderry. 

Memorial in support of reforms 
in Armenia presented to Sir 
Edward Grey. 

General Marina appointed Spanish 
High Commissioner of Morocco. 

Surrender to the Government 
troops of the 300 rebels at the 
Woosung Forts. 

Despatch of troops from Victoria 
and Vancouver to the coal 
mines at Ladysmith and 
Nanaimo. 

Memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers 
at Southampton unveiled by 
Dr. Page, American Ambassa- 
dor. 

Troops sent to Londonderry. - 

Despatch of additional troops to 
Nanaimo and Ladysmith. 

Mr. Wilson, American Ambassa- 
dor in Mexico, rebuked by 
President Wilson for his com- 
ments on the attitude of the 
British Government towards 
the Huerta régime. 


Waterplane race round Great 
Britain for Daily Mau prize of 
£5,000. 

Further rioting in Derry. 

Resignation of Ein-ed-Dowleh, 
Minister of the Interior in 
Persia, announced. g 

Bulgarian Note to Powers asking 
them to compel Turkey to 
respect the Treaty of London. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 


Conference between the heads of 
the mining industry and the 
miners in .the Rand, and a 


Labour inquiry into the strike 
announced. 


Escape of Harry Thaw from y% 


Matteawan Asylum. 
Wreck of s.s. State of California 
in Gambier Bay ; 52 lives lost. 
Archduke Francis Joseph ap- 
pointed Inspector-General of 
the Combined Armed Forces. 
Settlement by arbitration of 
Sheffield building trade dispute. 
Opening of the Scottish Miners’ 
Federation Conference at Edin- 
burgh. 
Kuchuk-Kakvak occupied by the 
Turks. 


Offer of Turkey to evacuate all 


territory beyond the river 
Maritza if permitted to retain 
Adrianople. 

Commission to inquire into the 
Balkan massacres, appointed 
by administrators of Carnegie 
International Peace Founda- 
tion. C 

Arrest of Mr. Harry Thaw at 
Coaticook, Quebec. 


' Successful descent by parachute 


from an aeroplane by M. 
Pegoud, at Chateaufort. 

Destruction by fire of Spanish 
Pavilion at Ghent Exhibition. 

Official opening of 2oth Inter- 
national Peace Congress at The 
Hague. 

Proposal to place sugar on the 
free list adopted by the Ameri- 
can Senate. 

Mr. F. B. Harrison appointed 
Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines. : 

Deputation from Adrianople 
Sir L. Mallet asking permission 
for Turkey to retain Adrian- 
“ople. 

Mr. H. Morgenthau appointed 
American Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople. 

Deputation from Adrianople to 
Baron Stumm asking that 
Turkey be allowed to retain 
Adrianople. 

Resolutions in favour of a Franco- 
German rapprochemeni, and of 
the submission to The Hague 
Arbitration Court of the 
Panama Canal tolls dispute, 
passed by the Peace Congress 
at The Hague. 


Strike of London painters begun. 

Anti-militarist rioting in Paris. 

Presentation of a specially de- 
signed flag to The Hague Peace 
Congress by Mr Vankirk. 


ty 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


/ 28. 
Y 


29. 


WN 
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Decree removing foreigners from |30. Discussion on compulsory arbitra- 


all posts in the Municipalities 

of Trieste issued by Prince 

Hohenlohe. 

Opening of the oth Universal 
. Esperanto Congress at Berne. 

Government decree issued in 
Madrid dealjng with the strike 
of textile-workers in Barcelona 

Committee appointed under the 
Insurance Act to deal with 
alleged excessive sickness 
claims and malingcring. 

Strike of engineers’ labourers and 
electricians employed by the 
Office of Works begun, 

Second attempt to win the Daily 
Mail prize of £5,000 for a water- 

` plane flight round Great Britain’ 
begun by Mr. H. G. Hawker. 

Ratifications of the Treaty of 
Peace exchanged at Bucharest 
by the representatives of the 
signatory Statcs. 

Marriage in London of Princess 
Indira of Baroda to the Maha- 
raj Kumar of Cooch Behar. 


Extension of strike at Office of 
Works. 

Opening of the International 
Transport Workers’ Congress 
at Caxton Hall. 

Explosion at Leeds Steel Works ; 
4 killed. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen appointed 
British Ambassador in Vienna 
and Sir A. Hardinge British 
Ambassador in Madrid. 

Accident to Mr. Hawker’s machine 

4 near Dublin, and consequent 
end of race. 

Autumn Manceuvres of the Ger- 
man High Sea Fleet begun in 
the North Sea. 

Conference between Count Bercht- 
old, Prince Hohenlohe, and 
Count Stürgkh resulted in a 
compromise with regard to the 

. Trieste Ordinances. 

President Wilson’s message to 
Congress on Mexico and the 
failure of Mr. Lind’s mission. 

Arrest of John Larkin and four 
other Labour leaders in Dublin 
on charges of seditious libel and 
conspiracy. 

Inauguration of the new Palace of 
Peace at The Hague. 

Opening of the Northern Inter- 
Parliamentary Peace Congress 
at Stockholm. 

Fire on board the Imperator at 
Hoboken ; 1 life lost 

Prince Albert appointed Midship- 
man to the Collingwood. 

' Decision of Bulgaria to enter into 
direct negotiations with Turkey. 

New Dutch Cabinet formed. 

Busts of King Edward VII. and 
Sir R. Cremer unveiled at the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague. 

Cape-to-Cairo motor-car journey by 
Captain Kelsey and others 
started. 


3I. 


tion by Transport Workers’ 
Federation at Caxton Hall. 

Aeroplane accident near Maiden- 
head; 3 aviators injured. 

Rioting in Dublin. 

Renewed rioting in Dublin ; arrest 
of Larkin and others. 

Killarney House destroyed by fire. 


SPEECHES 


August 1. Lord Methuen, at Chester, 


2. 


II. 


20. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


on Compulsory Service. 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale, at Caxton 
Hall, on Indians in England. 
Colonel Seely, at Aldershot, on 
Training for War. 

Sir E. Carson, at Kilrea, on Home 
Rule. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Ghent, on 
Anglo-Belgian Friendship. 

Mr. Runciman, at Wimborne, on 
the Land Problem. 

The Duke of Portland, at Welbeck 


Abbey, on Landlord and 
Tenant. 

Sir E. Carson, at Portrush, on the 
Ulster Campaign. 


Lord Morley, at the Hotel Cecil, 
on Medical Research. 

Sir E. Carson, at Monaghan, on 
Ulster. 

Mr. Merriman, at Stellenbosch, on 
the Rand Disorders. 

Sir E. Carson, at Omagh, on 
Ulster. 

Mr. Lloyd George, at Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, on the Insurance Act. 

General Botha, at Johannesburg, 
on the Industrial Crisis in 
South Africa. © 

The Kaiser, at Lübeck, on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Cook, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Sydney, on the 
Policy of the Federal Gavern- 
ment. 

Mr. Joseph Devlin, at Market 
Hill, Bedford, on Home Rule. 
M. Poincaré, at Bar-le-Duc, on 

Patriotism. 

Mr. Robert Donald, at York, on 
Modern Newspapers. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, at St. Hya- 
cinthe, Quebec, on Reciprocity 
with the United States. 


Mr. Robert Smillie, at Edin- 
burgh, on, Nationalised Col- 
lieries. 


General Hertzog, at Johannes- 
burg, on General Botha. 

Mr. Page Croft, at Bournemouth, 
on Tariffs. , 

Mr. Steel-Maitland, at Norton, on 
Unionist Policy. 

M. Pichon, at Lons-le-Saunier, on 
the Triple Entente. 

Earl Grey, at Glasgow, on Co- 
operation. 

Generals Botha and Hertzog, at 
Rustenburg, on the Political 
Situation in South Africa. 

Mr. D. A. Thomas, at Paddington, 
on the Coal Trade in South 
Wales. 


28. Mr. G. N. Barnes, at Glasgow, on 


Labour and Liberalism. 


29. Lord Roberts, at Aberdeen, on 


the Army. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie at the Palace 
of Peace, The Hague, on World 
Peace. 

Sir Alan Johnstone, at The Hague, 
on King Edward VII. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


August 5. Debate on the Naval Policy 


6. 
7. 


II. 
I2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


of the Government. 

Discussion on Land Transfer. 

London County Council (Tram- 
ways and Improvements) Bill 
and the Belfast Corporation 
Bill passed. 

Second reading of Mental De- 

i ficiency Bill. 
ental Deficiency Bill passed 
through Committee. 

Second reading of Insurance Act 
Amendment Bill. 

The Post Office Tube Railway Bill, 
the Scottish Mental Deficiency 
Bill and the National Insurance 
Act Amendment Bill : 

The Bishoprics for Sheffield, 
Chelmsford, and the County of 
Suffolk Bill passed. 

Discussion on the Indian appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hornell. 

Royal consent given to various 
Acts, and Parliament pro- 
rogued until November 3. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


August 1. Committee Stage of the 


a 


4. 


a 


August 20. Chesterfield : 


Revenue Bill. 

Scotch Estimates and discussion 
on Educational changes in 
Scotland. 

Report Stage of Insurance Act 
Amendment Bill. 

Insurance Act Amendment Bill 
continued. 

Annual Statement on the Indian 

- Budget by Mr. Montagu. 

Marconi Uontract approved by 
210 to 138. 

Committee on the Revenue Bill. 

Committee on the Finance Bill. 

sir reading of Appropriation 


Statement on affairs in the Near 
East and the policy of the 
European Concert by Sir E. 
Grey. 

Third Reading of Finance Bill. 

Appropriation Bill passed through 
Committee. l 

E reading of Appropriation 

ill. 

Discussion on Cadder Colliery. 
disaster. 

Parliament adjourned until No- 
vember 3. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


to 
vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. James Haslam (Lab.) a 
by-election was held. Result : 
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things clearly asserted in 
these messages. Ihe first 
is that death makes no 
break in the continuity of 
mental consciousness. 
Our personality persists 
with so vivid a sense of 
its own identity that ae 
is often at first some 
culty in rening that death 
has taken place. 
pe is that the a 
of growth and probation is 
no more Sen ine at death 
than it is on leaving school, 
finishing an apprenticeship, or retiring from business. 
he environment is changed. But the principle of 
growth, of evolution, of endless progress towards ideal 
perfection, continues to be the law of life. The third 
is that it is not only possible but lawful, and not only 
lawful, but an absolute duty on the part of mortals to 
renew and keep up a loving e with the loved 
ones who have gone before. Such an imperious duty 
imposed by the loving heart is not to be ihust on one 
side by quoting inapplicable texts by which the Hebrew 
lawgiver three thousand years ago sought to deter 
the children of Israel from resorting to familiar spirits 
and the black magic of primitive times. As earnestly 
as any writer in fe Pentateuch I raise my voice against 
any tampering with the unseen and potent spirits of 
evil which lie in wait for the soul. But our friends do 
not become evil demons merely: because they have 
changed their bodily raiment. 
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Extract from Preface of “ Letters from Julia " 
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/ THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


- Lonpon, Oct. 1, 1913. 
The peoples of the world, 
and notably the British 
democracies, will have to 
bestir themselves if the 
next Hague Conference is to be held at the 
time appointed—namely, in 1915—and if, 
when held, it is to be really the Parliament 
of Man. There is a tendency among some of 
the Great Powers to postpone the Conference. 
But the hope of mankind lies in the 
regular periodical meeting of the Conference. 
It ought to be the unyielding reminder to the 
world’s statesmen—who are often disposed to 
be unmindful-—of the august claims of the 
organised conscience of mankind. The 
smaller Powers, who see in the Conference 
their chief protection against the high-handed 
aggression of the greater Powers, feel the 
importance of not allowing 1915 to pass with- 
out the Conference. That is the first point 
on which all friends of peace and progress 
should unite. The second point is to ensure 
that in personnel as well as in policy the 
next Conference shall really represent the 
peoples of mankind. The danger is that the 
Conference merely represents the Foreign 
Offices of the world. The Foreign Offices, 
with a few eminent exceptions, tend to em- 
body the least progressive elements among 
the nations. They are too often the last ditch 
of reaction. A Conference composed of re- 
actionaries, representing officials rather than 


nations, is not likely to achieve much for 
humanity. 


The Peoples 
and the next 
Hague Conference. 


Happily there are signs 


The Claim 
öt of some of the peoples 
Labour waking up to a sense of 

to be heard. 


their danger and of their 
opportunity. The suggestions made in these 
pages last month have not failed of response. 
At the Trade Union Congress, Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, M.P., who as Secretarv of the 
British Parliament of Labour speaks with 
official responsibility and weight, gave con- 
crete point to the somewhat abstráct resolu- 
tion which the Congress passed in favour 
of international peace. He rebuked our 
dilatory Government for having taken no 
steps towards the appointment of either 
national! or international committees prepara- 
tory to the next Hague Conference. He said 
the Congress welcomed the opening of the 
Peace Palace as forming a permanent abode 
for the official international movement. But 
in order that its purposc might be achieved, 
the workers ought to be represented there. 
He pressed for the appointment of a Labour 
representative on the next delegation. Mr. 
George Barnes, M.P., in a letter published 
on another page, voices the same claim. 

Of these utterances peoples 


The , and statesmen would do 
Democracies 
Awakening. well to take earnest heed. 


Too long the forces of 
organised labour, both in this country and 
on the Continent, have taken little interest 
in The Hague Conference. They have felt 
sceptical of any result arising from an 
assemblage of officials representing official- 

B 
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ism and out of touch with popular aspira- 
tions. They put more faith in resolutions 
passed at International Congresses of 
Labour, even though these were abstract 
and even visionary. But with increasing 
political power in many of the progressive 
nations, the leaders of Labour are beginning 
to feel that here in The Hague Conference 
is a weapon which they can help to wield, 
which will be useful not for academic reso- 
lutions affecting a distant future, but for 
effective business accord among the nations 
of to-day. Under the form of the Social 
Democracy, Labour even now exercises 
decisive influence on the Governments of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland. 
It has 110 votes in the German Reichstag. 
In our own country the Government cannot 
lightly disregard the demands of the Labour 
Party when they deal with a practical agenda 
for The Hague. Once let Labour use its 
actual power, if it were only in the countries 
named, and bring pressure to bear on the 
respective Governments, and it could easily 
ensure Labour representation on the national 
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committees and eventually on The Hague 
Delegations. And so soon as Labour is 
officially represented at The Hague, a new era 
will dawn on the Parliament of Man. The 
Peoples would certainly be there, and not 
the Foreign Offices only. Although each 
Labour representative would officially and 
loyally stand by his own nation, yet he would 
naturally foregather socially, though not 
officially, with his brethren from other 
nations and create an atmosphere that would 
foster the true international spirit. 

To the same end—that the 
democracies, and not 
simply the chancelleries, of 
the world be represented 
at The Hague—we welcome the resolute 
demand of the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Borden. Speaking at Halifax on Sep- 
tember 16th, he said :— 


A British subject living in this Dominion must 
ultimately have as potent a voice in the government 
and the guidance of this world-wide Empire as the 
British subject living in the United Kingdom. 
Whether our home is in the British Islands or in 
Canada, we must be equals before the King. The 
full privileges, as well as full duties and responsi- 
bilities, are the right of the Canadian people. 


The Claim 
of 
Canada. 


Glihtichter.} 
Bebel, The Chain Breaker. 


{Vienna. 
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Let us hope that Mr. Borden will follow up 
this public demand by a private intimation 
to Downing Street that he expects Canada 
to be officially represented on the national 
committee preparatory to The Hague Confer- 
ence and also on The Hague Delegation 
_itself. The prospect of organised Labour and 
of the free democracies of Greater Britain 
being represented at the Palace of Peace will 
doubtless send a cold shiver down the backs 
of the professional diplomatists: But it will 
be hailed by all who hope for the elimination 
of the anachronism of war. Some inrush of 
new life is needed to drive back the tide of 
militarism and narrow nationalism. Even at 
the recent Inter-parliamentary Conference at 
The Hague, where many excellent proposals 
were advanced, the chill of reaction and of 
despondency was felt. The drift of the 
times seemed to be against the best-meant 
efforts for a pacific advance. Peace-lovers 
in all parties should welcome the new breath 
of life which European Labour and Colonial 
Democracy will bring into the councils of the 
nations. 

Bulgaria has paid in full 
for her vaulting ambition 
and reckless attempt to 
seize the hegemony of the 
Balkans. Turkey has driven her advantage 
to the farthest extent, and, by her latest 
agreement with Bulgaria, retains possession 
of Adrianople, Dimotika, and Kirk Kilisse, 
thus keeping practically all the country 
occupied with little or no fighting, while 
Bulgaria was rendered impotent by her old 
allies. It is a triumph for Turkey and a 
triumph for the policy of fait accompli. The 
Treaty of London has been absolutely 
ignored, and the Powers have made no effort 
to force the Turk to comply with that Treaty. 
With the exception of Scutari, they have all 
along accepted the fait accompli. The 
Powers have pursued the idea of maintain- 
ing concord among themselves at all costs, 
and have not hesitated to allow Turkey to 
override their decisions if by so doing peace 
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could be maintained. It is not glorious, but 
it is diplomacy. 


Bulgaria retains an outlet 


Stock-Taking on the Ægean, though her 
in e , eng 
5, ee approach to it is threatened 


by the new Turkish fron- 
tier. She is, of course, not at all content 
with her present position, but is powerless in 
the face of her foes. Bulgaria’s immediate 
task is to rebuild her fortunes from the ruins 
of her two campaigns. That she is entering 


Westminster Gazette.) 


A Turkey Trot. 
TURKEY: “I never thought my Hinterland would 


grow again like this! "' 
into closer relations with Turkey is probable, 
and this to a certain extent will help her to 
settle down and regain her strength, though 
whether in the long run it will conduce to 
peace in the Balkans is doubtful. Turkish 
pride has been gratified by the retention of 
Adrianople, but after the feast comes the 
reckoning, and she will inevitably be face to 
face with her old difficulties. Turkey’s pos- 
sessions in Europe will necessitate a heavy 
expenditure, and it will strain her resources 
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to administer them. She will be left with 
little to spend on her territory in Asia, 
which is her most important possession. All 
her energies should now be directed to im- 
proving her Asiatic provinces, overhauling 
her faulty administration, and developing the 
undoubted resources of Asia Minor. Unless 
she does this, or at least shows that she 
means to do something in that direction, 
there is little doubt that the intervention of 
the Powers is inevitable. If Turkey would 
avoid this, she must get to work at once and 
set her Asiatic house in order, and anything 
that binds her to Europe will prevent her 
doing so. 

No sooner has peace been 


The > ae settled in one part of 
Albania. the Balkans than trouble 


breaks out in another. 
Though reports are vague, there is no doubt 


Central News. 


Photo by) . 
Prince Weid. 


A candidate for tte Throne of Albania. 


that fighting has taken place between the 
Albanians and the Servians, and in all pro- 
bability for some time to come Albania will 
be the scene of desultory fighting between 
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hostile bands, very similar to that which used 
to take place in Macedonia before the Balkan 
War. That Albania will remain an inde- 
pendent State for any length of time is highly 
improbable. Both Greece and Servia have 
always been opposed to the formation of that 
State, but what most threatens its existence 
is the policy of Austria and Italy, who are 
most responsible for the creation of the 
Albanian Kingdom. It is rumoured that 
these two Powers are awaiting an opportune 
moment to step in and divide Albania be- 
tween them. The Albanians are a race who 
delight in fighting, and, as the various chief- 
tains ‘are always willing to sell themselves 
to the highest bidder, but little intrigue is 
necessary to bring about a state of guerilla 
warfare between the various bands. The 
two Powers, if they can agree on the divi- 
sion of the country, will probably make this 
state of affairs the excuse, as being the coun- 
tries most concerned, for intervention in order 
to reduce the country to order; and, once they 
have intervened, it is a simple matter to 
remain in the country. The ambitions of 
these two Powers, coupled with the fact that 
both Greece and Servia are anxious to get 
slices of Albania, augurs ill for any peace in 
that country for some time tocome, Austria 
has always had her eye on Albania, and 
hopes to retrieve some of her blunders by 
an extension of her frontiers to the south. 

With the capture of Nan- 
king by the northern forces 
on September ist, the re- 
bellion in China was prac- 
tically brought to an end. But for the 
dilatory tactics of the northern generals the 
city should have fallen weeks earlier. The 
entry of the troops was accompanied by 
scenes of indiscriminate shooting and loot- 
ing, which the officers in command encour- 
aged rather than restrained. The whole 
campaign against the rebels has been carried 
on in a way which has certainly not enhanced 
the reputation of the Chinese Government in 
the eyes of Europe. One incident in the 
sack of Nanking might have had very, serious 


Chaos 


in 
China. 
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consequences for China. Three Japanese 
were killed by the soldiers and the Japanese 
flag trampled under foot. This, coupled with 
other incidents of a similar nature, led the 
Japanese Government to enter a demand for 
an apology, an indemnity to the relatives of 
the murdered men, and immediate punish- 
ment of the offenders. The Chinese 
Government granted the demands, but for 
some time the Chinese general Chang Hsun 
at Nanking refused to make ‘the personal 
apology which was also required. Japan 
moved warships into the neighbourhood of 
Nanking, and there was fear of a serious em- 
broilment between the two countries. How- 
ever, Chang Hsun finally gave way and 
made the necessary apology, and matters are 
quiet again for the present. The Japanese 
Government has had a difficult task to per- 
form. The populace have been all along 
open sympathisers with the southern rebels, 
and have endeavoured to force their Govern- 
ment to take aggressive steps against China. 
The demands made in no way satisfied the 
people, who hope to obtain further tracts of 
territory from China. That the Mikado’s 
Government also entertains this hope is pro- 
bable, but they know thaf now is not the time 
to press too hardly on China, for any such 
action would immediately bring the Euro- 
pean Powers on the scene. The result has 
been -hostile demonstrations against the 
Government, and has even led to the assas- 


sination of an official, Mr. Abe, who was 


supposed to be too friendly to China. 


Sefior Huerta having at 
last consented to consult 
his countrymen, the Gene- 
ral Election will take 
place this month, thus hoping to placate 
the United States, and for the time war gives 
place to a truce of sorts. Unfortunately 
there seems to be no one in the country but 
Huerta who is strong enough to bring any 
sort of order out of the present chaos. It is 
to be hoped that the elections, when they 


Mexican 
Matters. 
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take place, will produce someone who will 
meet with the approval of President Wilson’s 
Government and establish order once again ; 
otherwise everything points to a final inter- 
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vention by the United States, which would 
in the natural course lead to ultimate annexa- 
tion. 
Tie The fiftieth anniversary of 
Russian Folly the Grant of Constitutional 
in Government to Finland by 
Finland. Tsar Alexander II. was 
somewhat sorrowfully celebrated in Helsing- 
fors on September 18th. The occasion 
might serve to remind the Russian Govern- 
ment to-day of the potency of conciliation as 
opposed to the folly of coercive methods. 
The enthusiasm with which the Finns recall 
the memory of the Tsar Liberator shows 
how much more effectually his policy would 
rivet Finland tothe Empire than the present 
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endeavour to render the Diet impotent and 
to withhold from the people all real power of 
self-government. No doubt the policy of 
complete Russification has charms for the 
official mind; but surely even the official 
mind cannot be wholly closed to a perception 
of the folly of creating—in these days of wars 
and rumours of wars—a disaffected Finland. 
Many patriotic Swedes are in a panic about 
Russian designs upon Sweden, and have 
contributed by freewill offerings the cost of 
a Dreadnought to strengthen the Swedish 
Navy. They might spare their fears. The 
Russian Government, in alienating and 
antagonising the Finnish people, have 
erected a far more formidable line of defence 
for Sweden than twenty Dreadnoughts would 
supply. Even when we had command of 
the sea, a disaffected Ireland cost us dear in 
European wars; if we had not had command 
of the sea, Irish disaffection would have been 
fatal to British greatness. The command of 
the Baltic Sea belongs, or will full soon 
belong, not to Russia, but to Germany. 
Now, if militarists will have their way, and 
if an outbreak of hostilities between Germany 
and Russia is sooner or later inevitable, 
what greater blunder could Russia perpe- 
trate than to make a present to her dreaded 
mid-European neighbour of an exasperated 
Finland, open on all her coasts to the 
Power that commands the sea? It has 
been said, and not in Finland or by Finns, 
that in the event of war with Russia the 
first thing Germany would do would be 
to make a naval descent upon Finland, to 
occupy the disaffected territory and thus to 
come within easy striking distance of St. 
Petersburg. Why Russia should, by en- 
raging the Finns, thus bare her bosom to a 
mortal blow, seems to pass the wit of man to 
discover. If as cynics say, the struggle of 
the future is between the Slav and the 
Teuton, with ascendancy over Scandinavia as 
the prize of victory, it is about as difficult to 
conceive why Sweden as well as Finland 
should be filled with anti-Russian alarms. 
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Our present liberal treatment of South Africa 
might surely teach the Russian Government 
the wisdom of reviving the policy of Alex- 
ander II. in Finland. The jubilee celebra- 
tions supply a hint which will perhaps not be 
lost upon Nicholas II. The author of The 
Hague Conference, the founder of the Par- 
liament of Man, would vastly add to his 
laurels did he now step forth as the Eman- 
cipator of Finland and as the winner of the 
love of its most lovable people. 

If acalm always precedes a 
storm, we devoutly hope 
and trust that the reverse 
holds good, for there is 
raging at this moment a veritable tornado 
of criticism of British administration in India 
which must shake our belief in the sacro- 
sanctity of the Indian Civil Service. From 
native sources warning after warning, en- 
treaty upon entreaty, has long suggested that 
investigation is at least desirable; and now 
writers of. eminent authority, who have 
served Britain as well as India, are moved to 
the same note of apprehension—in some cases 
even of alarm—at the unthinking optimism 
which regards the powers and privileges of 
the I.C.S. as the last word of wisdom. Lack 
of sympathy and want of understanding in 
dealing with native affairs seem to be the 
outstanding causes of trouble, and a reform 
of the judiciary is urgently needed to remove 
the growing feeling that justice is not ad- 
ministered with impartiality in ‘our great 
Indian dependency. Lord Morley presum- 
ably continues in charge of Indian affairs, 
and his friends assume that he retains his 
Liberal principles undiminished; and yet the 
real grievances continue unchecked under 
his régime, as in the days when the Services 
held supreme sway. The ‘situation is one 
demanding statesmanship of the highest 
order. Inaction spells disaster both to India’ 
and the Empire, and our politicians must not | 
deceive themselves into thinking that an 
occasional Royal Progress is a substitute 
for good government. 


Gambling ; India 
the Stake. 
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This is the period of Parlia- 
mentary quiescence, but 
the cynics who prophesied 
a period of grateful rest 
have been sadly disappointed, and Ulster 
rampant provides John Bull with a raging 
and tearing problem whether he will or no. 
Lord Loreburn’s intervention has aroused a 
host of disputants crying “‘ Peace! Peace! ” 
with all the virulence of the old battle cries, 
and with no immediate prospect of conciliat- 


Ireland. 
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cally in the stage operations of the Carsonites. 
The proposed Conference has secured the ad. 
mission that an Irish problem remains to be 
solved; and Mr. John Redmond, in his 
speech at Cahirciveen, has laid down the 
only conditions upon which any Conference 
is likely to result in a settlement—viz., ‘* the 
acceptance of the principle that there shall 
be in -Ireland a local Parliament with strictly 
local powers, and with proper safeguards for 
the management of Irish local affairs and 
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Sir Edward Carson inspecting Volunteers at Newry. 


ing the contending factions. The Nationalist 
hosts, after wandering in the desert, are at 
last within sight of the promised land, and 
they have at least as much claim to considera- 
tion and- reward as those whom they have at 
length out-generalled. In all this talk of the 
rights of the minority, there is little regard 
for the legitimate claims of the majority ; and 
the Government, whether Liberal or Unionist, 
may have to consider the alternatives of Ulster 
in arms or the rest of Ireland appealing to 
those weapons which loom so melodramati- 


with a responsible executive.” The common- 
sense of the electorate will fail to see in this 
reasonable claim anything justifying Sir 
Edward Carson and his stage army, which 
has just a little suggestion of the cinema- 
show. The fact is that the arrangements 
for the ‘‘ Ulster Provisional Government ” 
are twelve months too previous. Even the 
most perfervid of Orangemen will find it 
difficult to keep a full pressure of steam until 
the date next year when Home Rule becomes. 
the law of the land. 
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The strike of the Transport 
Workers in Dublin has 
been marked by a series of 
‘“ regrettable incidents.” 
For reasons best known to itself the 
‘“ Castle ’’ proclaimed a meeting which had 
been arranged for August 31st, and this 
blunder was responsible for the baton charge 
of the police in dispersing the erowd 
assembled to take part in the proclaimed 
gathering. It must not be overlooked that 
the police of Dublin are not under the control 
of the city authorities, and the record of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary does not make it 


Labour Wer 
in 
Dublin. 
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and order.’’ Meantime, the area of the 
original dispute has widened. Employers 
have locked out their workpeople wholesale, 
and there has apparently been no disposition 
on the part of the employers to come to terms 
with the men, although the presence of Sir 
George Askwith should make for a reason- 
able settlement. One of the most remark- 
able examples of the sympathetic strike fol- 
lowed. Railway workers in the goods yards 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Crewe, Notting- 
ham, and other towns immediately refused to 
handle the alleged ‘‘ tainted ” trucks which 
contained goods from Dublin. The execu- 


. Dublin—3lst August. 
Guardians of Law and Order baton demonstrators at proclaimed meeting. 


an ideal body to repress disorder, which its 
presence, under some circumstances, is suffi- 
cient to create. This challenge to freedom 
of speech was immediately taken up by the 
Trade Union Congress then sitting at Man- 
chester, and arrangements were made to hold 
a monster meeting of protest, which was 
successfully held on the Sunday following 
the riots. The police had instructions to 
keep in the background, with the natural 
result that the meeting was entirely pacific, 
and was not followed by any of the dreadful 
results prophesied by ‘‘ the friends of law 


tive of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants were able to control the situation, 
and reluctantly the railwaymen returned to 
work on the companies undertaking not to 
penalise the men who had struck without 
notice. A deadlock continues in Dublin, 
and it is estimated that at least 30,000 persons 
are faced with starvation. On September 
26th the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress despatched a vessel 
laden with food stuffs, to the value of £5,000, 
for the relief of the Dublin strikers—a lesson 
in solidarity which is» impressive, and an 
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omen that the next general strike will be 
something more than a flash in the pan. 
Labour leaders have done well to emphasise 
the folly of sympathetic strikes, which only 
serve to dissipate the effective support of the 
4 public, which, after all, generally manages to 
‘have the last word in matters so closely 
;\ affecting its trade and comfort. 

The cause of Trade Union- 


The a ism in London was 
Te advanced’ a long step by 


the determined stand taken 
by the drivers and conductors in the employ 
of ‘‘ Tillings ’’ upon that firm’s order that 
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Dublin—/7th September. 
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A Word A bombshell has been 
to thrown into the : Labour 
the Duke : 
and camp which may have an 


his Friends. entirely different result 


from that which its projectors imagine. We 
refer to the announcement that a fund of 
£ 50,000,000 is to be created with a view of 
enabling employers to resist the encroach- 
ments of the ‘‘ new unionism.” The pro- 
posal is made under the auspices of the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Avebury, and others occu- 
pying prominent positions in society, rather 
than in the commercial world. Labour only 
sees in this new move a colossal endowment 
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(Central News. 


Demonstration in defence of Free Speech arranged by Labour Leaders. 


they would not permit the men to wear the 
union badge on their uniforms. This dis- 
play of pettiness met with scant support 
from the usual quarters which supply sym- 
pathy and advice to the employers to insist 
on ‘‘running their -business in their own 
way, with the result that the men won 
hands down, and are now accorded the 
privilege of publicly announcing their 
membership of their trade union. The two 
million passengers carried daily by the motor 
‘buses of London were better pleased with 
this settlement than with the declaration of 
peace in the East. 


of the ‘“‘ blackleg,’’ and it will but serve to 
consolidate the ranks of Trade Unionism. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and Labour will 
surely order their tactics on a scale which, 
when necessary, will paralyse trade beyond 
the remedy of the ‘“‘ free labourer.’ It is, of 
course, stated that the fund is not directed 
against Trade Unionism as such, but against 
newer unionism, syndicalism, and the like. 
This might be believed if the employers had 
under any circumstances evinced approval 
of the workmen’s “‘ right to combine ’’; but 
as the unions have had to fight against the 
employers’ prejudice ofrom) thé beginning, 
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the unionist is entitled to view this move with 
natural suspicion.. The Duke of Bedford is 
anxious, aS a good patriot, to secure a strong 
British Army, and this must, presumably, 
be recruited from the ranks of labour. If 
the British workman is to be forced to his 
knees in every struggle with Capital, what 
becomes of that sturdy spirit of resistance 
which is the secret of our fighting force? 
Fifty millions of money may suffice to beat 
Labour down to the lowest level of sub- 
sistence; but the comfortable classes cannot 
in all reason rely upon a dependent and de- 
based proletariat in any fight for the defence 
of the Empire. The sporting instinct of the 
= nation should enable it to admire the courage 
of the men—and women too—who are pre- 
pared to make the heaviest personal sacrifices 
to win a more adequate share of the spoils 
of industrialism. While Capital-can raise 
fifty millions as a defence fund, Labour will 
feel justified in advancing its claim to im- 
proved conditions. 

) The Aisgill disaster to a 
Midland express, with its 
heavy death-roll, brings 
home to the public the out- 
standing fact that railways are run for profit. 
If safety were the only concern, such a chain 
of accidents which led directly to the fatality 
would hardly be possible. An over-loaded 
train is refused an extra engine over the 
steepest gradient on the line, is equipped 
with coal which is admittedly inferior, involv- 
ing a continuous strain on the driver, who, 
on his own confession, neglected the all- 
important task of reading the signals which 
are the only safeguard to those using the iron 
roads of the world. If the Midland Railway 
Company failed in its duty to its servants, 
upon whom in the issue devolves the heavy 
responsibility of guarding the lives and 
limbs of passengers, justice will not be satis- 
fied by any degrees of punishment which 
may fall on the driver of the ill-fated express. 
Is it possible to pretend that the wage paid 
to an engine-driver is an adequate acknow- 
ledgment of the qualities of nerve, steadiness 


Who 
is 
Responsible ? 
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and sobriety required, not in any rare emer- 
gency, but during every minute of duty upon 
the foot-plate? Railway service represents 
the widest range of ability in the various 
grades, but it is no exaggeration to say that 
for his onerous responsibilities the engine- 
driver is worse paid than any other class of 
railway servant. The remedy may or may 
not be in the hands of the men themselves, 
but it is most certainly in the hands of the 
directors. The public is watching the tactics 
of the companies with growing impatience, 
and every dereliction of duty on the part of 
the directors—for they have duties, be it said 
-—brings Railway Nationalisation a long step 
nearer. 
The idea of allowing the 
Lord Chancellor to leave 
the country in order to 
address the American Bar 
Association in Montreal was more than 
happy. Lord Haldane conveyed a sympa- 
thetic message from the King, and made a 
notable speech on the question of national 
relationships. The main point of his theme 
was that there is in every country a “‘ Sittlich- 
keit, which can best be translated into 
English as an unwritten law regulating the 
actions of the members of the community, but 
for which there is no legal backing.. It is this 
‘* Sittlichkeit ° that has been built up from 
the habits and ethics of the country which 
is most characteristic of any nation, and 
helps to bind the community together. 
Lord Haldane’s suggestion is that one ought 
to be able to build up a similar international 
‘* Sittlichkeit.’’ ‘‘ Can nations,” he asked, 
“form a group or community among them- 
selves within which a habit of looking to 
common ideals may grow up sufficiently 
strong to develop a general will, and to make 
the binding power of these ideals a reliable 
sanction for their obligations to each other ? ” 
Lord Haldane is certain that the increase of 
this common feeling between nations should 
do much more to establish universal peace 
than any number of regular,treaties.; In 
fact, these treaties would follow as-a-matter 


Sittlichkeit. 
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of course as soon as the ideals of the nations 
had become at all similar; and he pointed 
out that England, America and Canada had 
naturally similar ideals, and they themselves 
at least could form a community of nations. 
Lord Haldane went on to say: ‘I believe 
that if, in the famous words of Lincoln, we 
as a body in our minds and hearts ‘ highly 
resolve’ to work for the general recognition 
by society of the binding character of inter- 
national duties and rights as they arise within 
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Professor A. Vambéry. 
the Anglo-Saxon group, we shall not resolve 
in vain. A mere common desire may seem 
an intangible instrument, and yet, intangible 
as it is, it may be enough to form the be- 
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ginning of what in the end can make the 
whole difference. Ideas have hands and feet, 
and the ideas of a congress such as this may 
affect public opinion deeply.” 
The death of Arminius 
Vambéry, the Hungarian 
Publicist, at the advanced 
age of 82, removes one of 
the most interesting figures from the stage of 
international politics. Samuel Smiles would 
have appreciated the task of writing the bio- 
. graphy of a man who started life 
with every conceivable handicap, 
and yet, by incessant industry, 
personal sacrifice, and indomita- 
ble pluck, triumphed over every 
difficulty until he was recognised 
as one of the foremost men of his 
time. Vambéry possessed a 
phenomenal gift for acquiring 
languages, and before he was 
twenty he had mastered those of 
the West, and was not content 
until he had absorbed many of 
the tongues of the almost im- 
penetrable East. His journeys to 
Central Asia recall the exploits of 
Sir Richard Burton, with whom 
he had much in common, and, 
like Burton, he was a keen 
observer and politician, making a 
considerable stir in official quar- 
ters by his criticism and some- 
times unpalatable advice. Vam- 
béry visited England on several 
occasions, and was always sure 
of a cordial welcome. In his 
later years he settled at Pesth, 
and by his correspondence kept 
himself informed of world affairs. 
His strenuous advocacy of a for- 
ward British policy against Rus- 
Slan aggression excited much 
attention in this country, and the 
bestowal in 1902 of the Com- 
mandership of the Victorian Order was King 
Edward’s graceful acknowledgment of Vam- 
béry’s unique achievements (during his-long 
and eventful career. 
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The work of providing 
hostels for women, which 
has been carried out as a 
memorial to our Chief, is 
making rapid progress. The first hostel will 
be opened this autumn. The plan to be fol- 
lowed is to purchase houses already erected 
and turn them into homes rather than pur- 
chase sites and build. In this way it will be 
possible to open the hostels as soon as suffi- 
cient money is raised. It is proposed that 
the first shall be provided by women of all 
nations; for this purpose a Women’s Special 
Shilling Fund was Started, and a good re- 
sponse has been received from all parts of 
the world. More money is required before 
the total expense of this hostel can be de- 
frayed from the Shilling Funa, and we are 
certain that all our women readers who have 
followed Mr. Stead’s efforts to improve the 
conditions of women will send in their sub- 
scriptions so that the following inscription 
may be fully justified: ‘“‘ This hostel is pro- 
vided by women of all nationalities and pro- 
fessions in memory of their friend Mr. 
W. T. Stead.” In addition to this special 
fund there is a General Fund open to contri- 
bytions from everyone, in order that the work 
may be extended to other districts. It must 


The Stead 
Memorial Hostels. 
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not be thought that the subscriptions are 
limited to women—that applies only to the 
Special Fund; for the General Fund sub- 
scriptions are desired from all who wish to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr. Stead. We 
shall be very pleased to receive subscriptions 
at this office, or they may be sent to the 
Honorary Secretary, Miss Josephine Mar- 
shall, Salve, Willifield Way, Hendon, 
N.W., or to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
Bourchier F. Hawksley, 30, Mincing Lane, 
EC: 
The British Association 
The this year held its meeting 
British Association. at Birmingham, and will 
always be remembered for- 
the ades of the President, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, who boldly stated his belief in the 
continuity of life after death. We deal with 
this subject more fully in our Character 
Sketch this month. The meeting was 
also notable for the presence of Madame 
Curie and many distinguished scientists from 


abroad, also for the unusual number of —- 


papers read by women scientists. As usual, 
the range of subjects was extremely wide. 
Those of greatest interest to the man in 
the street would probably be those dealing 
with the question of the improvement of 
canals, and the papers read as to the evolu- 
tion of man from his monkey stage. 


A Notable Group of Scientists. 
Back row (left to right) : Prof. Wood, Prof. Lorentz, and Dr. Arrhenius, 


Front row: 


Sir Oliver Lodge, Mme. Cuti ie, and Mr, Gilbert Barling, 


LABOUR AND PEACE. 


| way LABOUR SHOULD BE REPRESENTED ON THE 
COMMITTEE AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


To the Editor, REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Sır, —We are all concerned in getting out 
of the next Hague Conference as much as 
possible in the cause of Peace. The last Con- 
ference waS a comparative failure—due, I 
believe, in large part to lukewarmness and 
lack of vim on the part of the British delega- 
tion; and there should be no stone unturned 
to make the next one a success. 

I believe that the main question is that of 
the immunity, or otherwise, of merchant 
ships during time of war. Sir Edward Grey 
and his Foreign Office men are entirely out 
of sympathy with enlightened public opinion 
in regard to it. There is at least a danger of 
its discussion being tabooed at The Hague if 
the National Committee, when set up, is to 
be dominated by fighting men and lawyers. 
The liability to seizure is, I believe, one of 
the main causes of swollen armaments; and 
it is discreditable to this country that its 
influence should have been so far on the side 
of retaining this ‘relic of barbarism ” as a 
condition of warfare. 

Labour would stand for full discussion. If 
for no other reason than that; I think that 
your suggestion for Labour representation on 
the Committee is a good one. 

But there are other reasons. Labour has 
a good record in the matter of international 
relations. I am proud to think that Labour 
representatives have always stood for peace 
among the nations. They stood four-square 
with W. T. Stead even in the days of 
Mafficking. It is une of the finest things in 
the annals of Labour leadership in this 
country that, almost without exception, the 
representative men of the British Trade 


Unions threw themselves with ardour into 
the effort made fifteen years ago to stem the 
tide of Jingo frenzy then at its height, and it 
was done oft at the risk of place, and in 
danger sometimes of life or limb. They have 
been on the side of peace ever since. They 
are instinctively on the side of peace. They 
know .that, whoever else may gain in the 
game of war, Labour must always lose. 
Labour can gain no territory by war, although 
she is pushed to the front in its conquest. 
Labour can gain only by the strengthening 
of the moral forces, and these are always 
weakened by war, and even by the prepara- 
tions for war. Labour representatives on 


the Committee would therefore be an in- 


fluence for the discussion of everything tend- 
ing in the direction of maintaining the peace. 

There is a further reason which is of practi- 
cal moment. Labour should be on the 
Committee as a set off to the armaments in- 
fluence. There will be no direct repre- 
sentation of armament firms, but their 
influence will be there all the same. Arma- 
ments bring grist to the mill of the money- 
changers and employment to a great many 
workmen at the cost of other workmen who 
have to foot the bill. These powerful, sec- 
tional and selfish interests could be checked 
by Labour as a whole. Organised Labour 
as a whole can always be relied on to combat 
sectional interests of this kind. i 

For these reasons, then, I am heartily with 
you in the opinion that Labour should be on 
the Committee. 

Yours truly, 
Geo. N. BARNES. 


/ CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” —Burns. 


Pall Mall Gasette.) 
A ‘Sort of Peace” Palace. 


(Warsaw. MADAME EUROPA: “A very pretty idea, darlings, and 


Ruihi, ] 
A Fanciful Pictare of the Peace Palace. really quite charming—to look at.” 


NATURALLY most of the caricaturists have dealt with the Peace Palace, and without 
exception in a ridiculing spirit. Mucha gives a clever representation of the Palace, made 
up of cannon and shells, over which Mars hovers. The Italian Pasquino is perhaps 
the most cynical, while the Swiss cartoonist cleverly represents the spirit in which most 


of the nations are supposed to view The Hague. 
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eave: ; ECP i Nebelspalter.] 

Pasquino.] (Turin. 

DEATH: " What is this building ? ” The Opening of the Peace Palace. 

MARS: " The Palace of Peace." ; 
During the ceremony the shooting of the Doves of Peace 


DEATH: ‘‘ We had better leave our visiting cards. ; sab 
Let us drop some petrol on it." is se 
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Kladderadatsch.] ; (Berlin. 


Archangel Michael Ballin. 
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Uik.] f Berlin. 
The Channel Tunnel. 
MARIANNE: ‘At last I have. another way of 
showing my friendship to Johnny.” 


Nations of Europe, send your goods to San Francisco, 


THE Channel tunnel has attracted much more attention on the Continent than at 


home. The Liistige Blatter represents a German submarine breaking into the tunnel and. 


interrupting England and France. All the cartoons recognise that it will bring about a 
closer relationship between England and France. On another subject Kladderadatsch cari- 
catures the famous Yellow Peril cartoon, in reference to the efforts of Herr Ballin, of the 
Hamburg-American Line, to induce Germany to. partake in the San Francisco Exhibition. 
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Bo pong —~ 
Mucha.) {[Warsaw. 
The Channel Tunnel. 


_ THE ENGLISH LION: “ See how startled our friend 
Michel is."’ 
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Liistige Blatter.) 
= Calais-Dover Tunnel. 
JOHN BULL (in tête-à-tête with La France): 
“ Goddam ! There is that damned German breaking Peace in the Balkans—except‘for the Turk, because 
in already.” : the little rascal mocks at everything. 


Police Proclamation. 
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Le Rire.| | Paris. 
The Cheap Jack. 


WILLIAM: " Here, gentlemen, I have a prescrip- 


2 aie on war staff which will procure you Uik.) (Berlin. 
certain vi A 
CONSTANTINE : " Yes, yes.” - The New Balkan Map. 


THE Poor TURK: “ I bought a Von der Goltz. 
What did I get from it ?"’ 


ULK’s cartoon cleverly represents that, though the Balkan map has been settled, all 
the nations are still pointing their guns at one another. The question of Adrianople is 
represented by both of the German papers as being decided by Europe, which is hardly 
correct. Le Rire again brings up the failure of the German trained Turkish army, in order 
to combat what King Constantine said in Berlin. } 
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Europe to Turkey. The Judgment of Solomon (Europe). 
‘* There, there, you will get back your fortress; but for THE TRUE 
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Kladderadatsch.] (Berlin. 


A Disclosure. 


The participation of the Polish nobles in the cele- 
brations in the Kaiserplatz was obtained by a low ee 
trick on the part of the Government ; a report was Kikeriki.] 
spread that the Kaiser and the Chancellor would The Emperor William has been appointed a soldier 
appear in Polish costume. of the Royal Guard by the King of Greece. 

Two caricatures represent the Kaiser—one as a Greek and the other as a Pole; the latter cartoon has refer- 
ence to the visit of the Kaiser to Poland, where his reception was not of the most cordial nature. King Constantine’s 
troubles in satisfying France as to his Berlin speech make the German papers emphasise the fact that Greece wishes 


to raise a loan in France. Kladderadatsch represents him as singing to France a line from the well-known German 
In both cartoons will be observed the displeased look on the part of France. 


[Vienna. 


comic opera, ‘‘ The Beggar Student.” 
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= ; - King Constantine in Paris : 

Kladderadatsch.] (Berlin. “ My Berlin Speech was only a facon de parler. 

Constantine (the Greek Beggar Student) : The true friendship_of Greece (is only, fory France. 
(aside) How much can you kndus aX 


“I only kissed her on the shoulder.” 
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Minneapolis Journal.) 
The Last Spadeful. 


London Opinion.) - “ Gee-Whiz 1” 
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7, of SURN, vi „aineen i A Provisional Difficulty. 
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Minneapolis 4 ournat. GENERAL HUERTA (Mexico): “I won't be good until you 
Huerta will not run: One Reason Why. recognise me ! "’ 
NOTICES. 


We can arrange to send any of the books noticed in THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS to subscribers in 
any part of the world, on receipt of their published price. AIl communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, “ The Review of Reviews,” Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


In our last issue the photograph of Mr. John Stead should have been credited to Mr. Histed. 


Owing to pressure on our space, the List of Books Received is hefd over until next month. ~ — J, 
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; CHARACTER SKETCH... 


THE NEW WORLD : 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. E 


“Can it be true that we have travelled so far in thirty years or less?”—The New Statesman. 


“If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man?”— Wordsworth. 


“Shall I not be able to-day to open those internal and spiritual eyes, which are concealed in the | 
depth of your soul, to turn them aside a moment from the vague’ and changing images which the senses 


present, and accustom them to bear the sight of pure truth ?”—Bossuet. 


VERY now and then the subject of 
Immortality is presented to the 
reader of newspapers as a question of 
some importance. Leading articles 
discuss this great and solemn matter 
with an admirable discretion; theologians 
and men of science express cautious opinions 
about it in guarded interviews or tepid sym- 


posiums; and then, next day, we are back’ 


again at the game of party politics or 
absorbed in some dismal story of scandal 
and crime. It is like the Lord Mayor’s 
Show described by Pope in lines which Haz- 
litt declared to be the finest piece of wit he 
knew :— 

{ Now night descending, the proud scene is o’er; 

But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more. 

At the moment of writing, all the imme- 
diate excitement created by Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s presidential address to the British 
Association has melted into air, into thin 
air; the public mind is occupied with the 
mystery of a pearl necklace; politicians are 
waxing hot over a suggestion concerning 
Ireland made by the grave and timorous 
Lord Loreburn; literature has discovered 
another epoch-making novel on marriage; 
Lady Warwick is flickering into a kind of 
posthumous notoriety in the films of cine- 
matograph melodrama; and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, the wonder of his age, is still stand- 
ing on his head. 


One might say with perfect truth that life 
has listened with becoming decorum to the 
presidential address of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
has not turned a hair. 

Is there not something very grotesque and 
quietly amusing in this attitude of 
humanity towards the supreme question of 
its destiny? Might one not expect at this 
time of day a more fitting sense of propor- 
tion in the mind of mankind? Can one ex- 
pect the angels not to'laugh at us for our 
transitory and rather pompous interest in 
Immortality and our instant return, with a 
very obvious relief, to the most vulgar 
excitements of terrestrial concernment ? 

For Immortality is the centre of life. 
Everything in the last analysis turns upon 
the question whether man dies like an 
animal or lives like a spirit. Until we have 
settled this matter confusion will surely 
reign in human affairs. When once we have 
made up our minds, when once we are really 
convinced one way or the other, the business 
of life on this planet will assume some form 
of reasonable order. Men will know where 
they are journeying and why they are 
living; they will be able to act like rational 
beings. Morality will have a logic, and 
politics a terminus. 

With due humility I set myself no higher 


‘ambition in this place than to wear the very 


modest mantle of the poet/Settle—mty. object 
to prolong for one‘day more the tremendous 
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interest excited for twenty-four hours by Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s presidential address. That 
tremendous interest, so far as one may judge 
from newspapers, has subsided; night has 
descended upon it; the proud scene is o’er; 
it is as if the President had talked of mush- 
rooms and sal volatile. 

Let us see, at the outset, what it was that 
‘ Sir Oliver Lodge said concerning Immor- 
tality which attracted so much ephemeral 
notice. The phrase that stuck was, ‘“‘ Per- 
sonality persists beyond bodily. death.” 
This affirmation it was which set the leader- 
writers to work with a fresh inspiration for 
at least a day, which by this time, as a pic- 
turesque writer expressed it, ‘‘ has made the 
circuit of the globe, and to-morrow will be 
the text of innumerable sermons.” ‘But if 
this had been all that Sir Oliver Lodge said 
there would be good and excusable reason 
for the immediate subsidence of public 
interest. 

For this affirmation is only striking and 
attractive as the ex cathedra utterance of an 
eminent man of science. In an interesting 
book, entitled Religious Beliefs of Scien- 
tists, the reader may find more than a hun- 
dred similar affirmations of faith in Immor- 
tality expressed by men illustrious in every 
field of scientific inquiry. M. Bergson made 
as positive a declaration only the other day 
in his illuminating address to the Society 
for Psychical Research. Lodge himself 
confessed his faith in survival ten or. 
eleven years ago at the very least. Everyone 
knows, or ought to know, that the balance 
of scientific opinion is on the side of faith in 
God. 

But Lodge said something in his address 
to the British Association which seems to 
have escaped public attention, something 
which deserves a long and thorough con- 
sideration. He did not merely affirm his 
own personal faith in survival, he pro- 
claimed his conviction to a representative 
and cosmopolitan gathering of men of 
science that it is in the scope and destiny of 
science to explore the spiritual kingdom :— 

“In justice to myself and my co-workers, 
I must risk annoying my present hearers, 
not only by leaving on record our conviction 
that occurrences now regarded as occult can | 
be examined and reduced to order by the 
methods of science carefully and persistently 
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applied, but by going farther and saying 
with the utmost brevity, that already the 
facts so examined have convinced me that 
memory and affection are not limited to that 
association with matter by which alone they 
can manifest themselves here and now, and 
that personality persists beyond bodily 
death. The evidence to my mind goes to 
prove that discarnate intelligence, under cer- 
tain conditions, may interact with us on the 
material side, thus indirectly coming within 
our scientific ken; and that gradually we 
may hope to attain some understanding of 
the nature of a larger, perhaps ethertal, 
existence and of the conditions regulating 
intercourse across the chasm. A body of 
responsible investigators has even now 
landed on the treacherous but promising 
shores of a new continent. Yes, and there 
is more to say than that. The methods of 
science are not the only way, though they 
are our way, of being piloted to truth. Uno 
itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande 
secretum.” | 

It is this proclamation of a new field for 
science and a fresh revelation for humanity 
which ennobles the presidential address of 
1913 and which sounds a fine trumpet note 
to the rising generation. Away with dull- 
ness, and boredom, and a crazy vulgarity ! 
Away with the frivolous dishonesty of party 
politics! Away with international jealousies 
and the preposterous tyranny of murder in 
a scarlet coat! Away with the abominable 
sweater, the criminal slum landlord, the in- 
fernal villainies of lust and iniquity! Away 
with the silliness of unsexed womanhood 
and the simpering flippancies of emasculated 
manhood! Away with all childishness, all 
littleness, all posings and posturings of a 
decadent affectation! Life has opened a new 
gate, a new Sea flows to the feet of humanity, 
a new continent awaiting our discovery ! 
We are no longer commanded to close our 
eyes, nor told that it will be well with us if 
we faintly ‘trust the larger hope; we are 
bidden to advance as bold explorers into a 
kingdom hitherto hidden from mortal eyes, 
to employ in that kingdom the same high, 
rational qualities which have already won 
for us the subjection of the visible universe; 
we are called to see, to handle, and to know 
“the ghost in man.” 

Does ‘not such a pronouncement as this 
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deserve the lasting attention of humanity ? 
Can we imagine Columbus turning back 
from his voyage to seek for a pearl necklace 
which someone had lost in the post, or to ask 
an Edward Carson of his period whether the 
minority of a nation might possibly be per- 
suaded graciously to allow the majority to 
live as civilised creatures? Can we think of 
Columbus, as the new world to which he had 
journeyed through hardship and despair 
suddenly 
loomed into 
vision, descend- 
ing into his 
cabin to bury 
his head in a 
waste - paper 
basket ? 

‘The reali- 
ties discovered 
by faith,” says 
Coventry Pat- 
more, “are 
susceptible of 
infinite corro- 
boration, for 
‘God is infi- 
nitely visible 
and infinitely 
credible,’ and, 
since the know- 
ledge of God 
is the one 
end of life, the 
sum of human 
wisdom con- 
sists in the ac- 
cumulation of 
such corrobo- 
rations.’’ Only 
when we for- 
get that know- 
ledge of God 
is the one end 
of life do we sink into a lethargy of soul 
which makes human existence so rightly dull 
that even crime is a diversion and Ulster 
becomes a topic for conversation. 

It is now twelve years since Lodge 
succeeded Frederic Myers as President 
of the Society for Psychical Research. 
He came to that society as an agnostic, 
not as an atheist, and not as a spiritual- 
ist; he was more suspicious than Sir 
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William Crookes; he was quite as determined 
to sift and disprove as the late Mr. Podmore; 
he approached the whole question of psychi- 
cal inquiry with an open, honest, and judicial 
mind. But he possessed the saving gift of 
imagination ; he had acquainted himself pro- 
foundly enough with physical science to 
suspect the incredible bad-tidings of mate- 
rialism ; he was too well-read in literature to 
become pedant or expert ; ne was too human a 
man to be-satis- 
fied with the 
mechanics of a 
partial science. 
Thus minded 
Lodge began 
his inquiry into 
the mysteries 
of personality. 
And now, after 
twelve years, 
he makes the 
announcement 
from the presi- 
dential chair of 
the British 
Association 
not only that 
personality 
persists beyond 
bodily death, 
but that it is 
within the 
sphere of 
science to ex- 
plore the 
region of spirit 
and to hold 
converse with 
discarnate in- 
telligence 
Such a state- 
ment as this he 
dared not have 
made without proof of an overwhelming 
nature; for while he may be described as a 
fairly courageous man, he has ever been 
somewhat diffident towards orthodox 
opinion, somewhat sensitive concerning his 
reputation as a professor of physical science. 
His pronouncement before the British Asso- 
ciation was so candid and direct, so free from 
tentativeness, that it surprised even some of 
his friends; it would never have been made, 
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I am perfectly satisfied, if the evidence on 
which it was based had not been of an 
absolute conclusiveness. 


One does not compare the courage of this 
pronouncement with the courage of a very 
similar pronouncement made 'fifteen years 
ago by another President of the British 
Association. It needed an infinitely bolder 
courage in the heart of Sir William Crookes 
to declare his faith in the intelligibility of 
occult phenomena as far back as 1898, when 
the tone of scientific opinion was grossly 
materialistic; nevertheless, it did require 
courage to make the affirmation of 1913, and 
we must be thankful that the proofs which 
Sir Oliver Lodge possesses of man’s survival 
after death enabled him to make his affirma- 
tion with so much energy and with so little 
equivocation. 


I can recall a conversation I had with him 
three or four years ago, when he spoke with 
assurance of the trail he was then following ; 
he told me that he was confident of the pos- 
sibility of communication with those whom 
we call the Dead, and he asked me whether 
anything else could greatly matter when 
such a possibility was disclosing itself to 
investigation. It was this demand, made 
with quiet enthusiasm, which led me to be- 
lieve that a fresh path of inquiry had been 
opened. I asked him if he would tell me 
something about his investigations. ‘‘ Not 
yet,” he answered; ‘‘one must wait a little 
longer; but I am convinced that those on 
the other side are trying to speak to us, and 
that they are doing all in their power to help 


us.” 


I have not asked Sir Oliver Lodge to tell 
me anything further, but I think the con- 
jecture may be right that he has established 
a more or less definite communication, by 
means of automatic writing and trance 
utterance—but chiefly by automatic writing 
—with a distinguished President of the 
Society for Psychical Research whose spirit 
passed from this earth some few years ago, 
and who died almost with the promise on his 
lips that he would work from the other side. 


When these proofs come to be presented 
to the world they will not, I think, strike 
any loud or dramatic note. It is impossible 
to believe that Immortality will burst sud- 
denly upon the apprehension of mankind. 
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But these proofs of Sir Oliver Lodge will 
be of such a nature, I am certain, as to per- 
suade all rational and patient minds that dis- 
carnate intelligence not only may interact 
with us on the material side, but that it is 
even now labouring to regulate intercourse 
across the chasm. 

And this seems to me the chief claim made 
by the affirmation of Sir Oliver Lodge on 
the faith and interest of mankind. It is not 
contended that on the one side are we in total 
darkness, and on the other those whom we 
call the Dead in full and perfect light of 
absolute knowledge, absolute perfection, and 
absolute power; it is not said that Immor- 
tality is a staring and obvious fact of exist- 
ence which any dolt with open eyes may 
verify for himself; nothing of quackery and 
charlatanism breathes in this affirmation of 
a serious professor of physical science. We 
are told that communication with discarnate 
intelligence is possible, that gradually we 
may hope to attain some understanding of 
a larger, perhaps ztherial, existence, and 
that, although ‘“‘ occurrences now regarded 
as. occult can be examined and reduced to 
order by the methods of science carefully 
and persistently applied,” still, ‘‘ the 
methods of science are not the only way, 
though they are our way, of being piloted to 
truth.’ In all this it is manifest that Sir 
Oliver Lodge regards discarnate intelligence 
as still limited, as still working in some 
degree of darkness, as still seeking for truth. 
The Dead are feeling their way to us, as we 
are feeling our way towards them. They, 
with greater power and fewer limitations, 
desire more eagerly than we desire to estab- 
lish communication; they are striving to 
pilot us to truth; one way of our approach is 
by science, another way by listening to these 
teachérs on the other side. i 

So natural and so reasonable is this pro- 
position that it must gain at least a respect- 
ful hearing from honest men. It promises 
no sudden and revolutionary Millennium. 
It is made with less rhetoric than Huxley 
employed for a quite different purpose. It 
is the calm, measured, earnest utterance of 
a real explorer persuaded that he has 
genuine tidings for mankind. 

But if this famous affirmation commends 
itself to the few, many, we may be sure, will 
be cast down in spirit by its lack,of rhapsody 
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and its prophecy of labour after death. To 
the popular imagination death either ends 
everything or begins a Paradisal existence 
of eternal luxury. Thousands of intelligent 
Christians look forward to the next life as 
the poor little maid-of-all-work looked for- 
ward to it in the famous epitaph :— 

Don’t weep for me now, don’t weep for me never, 

I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever. 

They may not have thought the matter out 
with any definition, but at least absolutely 
and entirely they rule out from their 
heavenly prospect any hypothesis which 
carries the implication of search and toil. 
Far more difficult it will be, I think, to con- 
vince these orthodox believers that Lodge’s 
theory of Immortality is true than to per- 
suade the orthodox men of science to enter- 
tain the prospect af communication with dis- 
carnate intelligence. The real work for 
those who follow Lodge is to convert reli- 
gious people, to persuade the Church to 
adopt a new attitude towards the unseen and 
the eternal. He who can so persuade the 
Church will convert mankind. 

In this difficult task it is as well to remem- 
ber a familiar phrase which Sir Oliver 
Lodge uses on all occasions where the road 
is not so clear as the obstacles confronting 
him. ‘* We have plenty of time,” he says; 
“there is no need for hurry; we have all 
eternity before us.” And certainly the next 
generation of Christians are not likely to 
hear with any painful disappointment that 
after death the soul is still a seeker for truth. 
Those who are pained and disappointed 
now, those who regard all searching and in- 
vestigation on our ‘side as irreverent pre- 
sumption, may be comforted, if not per- 
suaded, by the knowledge that any appre- 
hension of Immortality as the sovran truth 
of human existence must tend to influence 
mankind for virtue and goodness. 

And it is especially for those likely to be 
dejected and disappointed by Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s affirmation, those who shrink from 
so physical a prophecy of supersensual ex- 
istence, that I would endeavour to recall a 
conversation I had with this patient investi- 
gator of mystery many years ago now, in 
which he spoke of the reasons which 
weighed with him in his devotion to the 
difficult labour of psychical inquiry. 

He spoke to me, I remember, of the 
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natural curiosity which every man of sensi- 
bility must feel concerning his destiny; he 
spoke with just criticism of a partial science 
which refuses to investigate obvious and 
mysterious phenomena; he spoke of the 
religious instinct which has urged men from 
the beginning of time to seek after a know- 
ledge of that God in Whom standeth our 
eternal life. And then he spoke of the world 
in which we all now live and have our being, 
the social and political world, the world of 
struggle and dissension, of chaos and 
jostling confusion, of misery, poverty, 
suffering and iniquity. 

“I do not believe,” he said—or I may 
paraphrase the substance of what he said— 
“that the politician will ever make anything 
of this world until men are convinced that 
they are more than animals. Do what he 
may, the politician will never really solve 
the radical problems of our social life until 
mankind in the bulk is convinced of Immor- 
tality. When the time comes in which men 
not only think or hope that they survive 
death, but when they know it, know it is a 
fact of life, then many of our problems will 
solve themselves. For it is inconceivable 
that men thus convinced of Immortality 
should lack the spirit of fellowship; incon- 
ceivable, surely, that they should depress 
each other, struggling for material enjoy- 
ments which entail suffering on their fellow- 
creatures. One believes, as Christ believed, 
that Brotherhood among men absolutely 
depends upon faith in a divine Fatherhood; 
the whole labour of Christ’s teaching was to 
persuade men to believe in the existence of a 
God in order that they might live on the 
earth as the sons of one Father. Because 
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“we have ceased to believe in Immortality, 


because we have grown to be incurious about 
life after death, life here and now has 
assumed the dangerous characteristics which 
are at present troubling the politicians. 
Social existence is organised almost entirely 
on an animal basis; struggle for existence 
is still one of our main conditions; the dig- 
nity of life tends to disappear more and more 
with the stability of the social order; men are 
not now so concerned about character, about 
real values, as about money and enjoyment. 
This is why I regard the labour of psychical 
research as so well worth while; it ts a labour 
which ought to result in(restoring to man- 
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kind a sense of Infinity—that sense of the 
greatness, the grandeur, and the dignity of 
existence without which poetry must perish, 
the imagination wither, and the human 
species sink into a miserable condition of 
animal degradation.” 

No man can understand Sir Oliver Lodge 
who does not realise how deeply he feels, 
and how sharply he is distressed by, the 
sufferings and miseries of humanity. He 
has been criticised and derided for attempt- 
ing to cover so wide a field of life, for 
making so many public appearances, and 
for writing in so many quarters on so many 
different subjects; but he is not a man who 
loves publicity, he is not a man of leisure- 
seeking diversion, he is not a man to whom 
home offers no happiness of repose. On the 
contrary, I should say few men are more 
incessantly and laboriously occupied, few 
men are more averse to public speaking, 
few men are happier in their home life. The 
reason of his social activity is the same 
reason of which he spoke to me concerning 
his work in psychical inquiry—he desires 
with all his heart and soul to make life 
happier for his fellow-creatures. 

In this man we have a social reformer who 
seeks to lift the burden of the oppressed and 


to deepen the joy of existence for all man- 


kind, not by Act of Parliament, but by the 
discovery and propagation of truth. He 
cannot shut himself in study or laboratory, 
he cannot isolate himself from mankind, he 
cannot satisfy himself with the applause of 
his peers. There are philosophers who are 
content to be right themselves, who look on 
with a smooth equanimity at the whirlpool 
of human existence, who hold that evolution 
cannot be hurried, who are impatient of the 
reformer and the innovator, who dislike 
activity of every kind. But Lodge is not of 
this school. Life calls to him in a hundred 
directions, life which is more than science 
and more than the reason; he is distressed 
by the deprivations and ignorances of the 
underworld, pained by the brutalities of the 
mob, angered by the inhumanity of tyrants, 
hurt and wounded in his soul by the suffer- 
ings we all of us inflict in society’s efforts to 
preserve the social order. And he seeks to 
better this bad life, to shape order out of this 
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chaos, by discovering the saving truth of 
existence and by declaring that truth to 
those who have lost the instinct of wonder 
and reverence, to those who look no farther 
than to-morrow and can see no farthes than 
death. He is of the new school of political 
reformers who, disenchanted of Acts of Par- 
liament, begin to perceive the creative force 
of a new idea. 

I am perfectly certain that Sir Oliver 
Lodge puts a severe restraint upon himself 
whenever he speaks of Immortality, longing 
to convince the world as he himself is con- 
vinced that we are heirs of eternal life, but 
feeling that the world is not yet educated to 
understand the evidence, that too sudden a 
demonstration would lead to a recrudescence 
of superstition, that a revelation must come 
gradually to remain enduringly. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the presi- 
dential address to the British Association, 
that the persistence of the soul after bodily 
collapse is a provable fact of existence, and 
that the future of science lies in the sphere of 
spirit. In another form life, which created 
reason in order to serve its purpose on the 
surface of this planet, must now make use of 
that same perfected and elevated reason to 
explore the mysteries of the soul. The great 
adventure of human existence is not ending 
with the anti-climax of a self-disgusting 
materialism; it is only now emerging from 
a long heroic barbarism into the wonderful 
and enchanting region of spiritual discovery. 

When the newspapers awake to this posi- 
tion of science and philosophy, when they 
realise that we have indeed travelled so far 
in thirty years or less, when they discover 
that physical science is not where Tyndall 
left it and that Spencer did not utter the 
final word in philosophy, then we may hope 
that the destiny of the soul will present itself 
to their minds as a subject not only of some 
considerable importance, but as a topic full 
of interest, full of excitement, and full to the 
very brim with the promise of great adven- 
ture. 

God is calling the New World into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the Old. 
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HE air has been full of strikes and the 
rumours of strikes, some of them 
apparently brought about by very trifling 
causes, but which nevertheless have attained to 
such proportions as to lead to needless bloodshed 
and destitution. The effect has been to weaken 
the confidence of the public in trade unions. 
This is to a large extent due to the firebrands in 
the trade union world, and it is undoubtedly 
the case that the responsible leaders of the 
trade unions deeply deplore the methods at pre- 
sent employed in strikes. That trade unionism 
when properly applied is of the greatest assist- 
ance in settling differences between employers 
and employed is a fact which of late has been 
rather obscured. : It is, therefore, a timely 
Opportunity to remind the general public that 
there is such a thing as sane trade unionism, 
and there is no better way of illustrating its 
methods and its results than to give shortly the 
account of a strike which was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by the employment of these 
sane methods. 

Though technically it was not a strike, to all 
intents and purposes the procedure was the same 
as in an ordinary strike, and it will be simpler to 
refer to it as such. This strike took place be- 
tween the masters and mates of three shipping 
companies, having headquarters at the port of 
Leith, and their employers. The trade union 
to which most of them belonged, and which 
assisted them in their negotiations, was the 
National Union of Masters and Mates. This 
Union is scarcely a year old and is the first regis- 
tered trade union to which members of the 
quarter deck in the Mercantile Marine can 
belong, for until its formation officers in the Mer- 
cantile Marine had no way in which they could 
combine in order to carry out collective bargain- 
ing. The formation of this union, therefore, 
was in itself a significant fact and marks distinct 
progress in the direction of improvement of the 
conditions in the Merchant Service, since now all 
branches of the service can be organised under 
their various trade unions, giving the service as 
a whole much greater power in discussing 
reforms, and it will eventually enable the service 
of itself to bring pressure on the Board of Trade 
to introduce the many reforms which are so 
urgently required. 

This was the first dispute in which the union 
has been involved, and it is encouraging to find 
that it was carried out according to the best tra- 
ditions of trade unionism, and there is every 
hope that it will always continue on the same 
principles. 


To come to a short account of the strike. The 


lines affected were those belonging to Messrs. 
James Currie and Co., Messrs. George Gibson 
and Co., and Messrs. Cormack and Co., and the 
total number of men affected was about 180. 
For some years discontent had been rife among 
the masters and mates of these companies in 
regard to wages and conditions under which they 
served. They had sent in many requests for 
improvement, but were put off with the reply 
that the matter was being considered. At last, 
coming to the conclusion that they would get 
no amelioration unless they could bring force to 
bear it was decided that as the National Union 
of Masters and Mates was in existence it would 
be as well for them to join it. The result was 
that in a short time most of the masters and 
mates of the companies involved became mem- 
bers, and in view of this a Leith branch of the. 
union was formed. In May the mates appealed 
to the union for help and a schedule of revised 
terms was drawn up. The masters at the same 
time decided to make personal application to the 
employers without the help of the union. 
Receiving no satisfaction by the beginning of 
June the mates became anxious to strike and a 
member of the union executive went up to Leith 
for the purpose of inquiring fully into the matter. 
He found that all the mates and the masters 
were under agreement with the firms which did 
not expire until June 30th, so he pointed out to 
the officers that it was essential that they should 
carry out the agreement into which they had 
entered and that they must wait until the 3oth 
of June before doing anything. This they 
agreed to do and decided that unless they 
received better conditions they would not sign a 
new agreement with the firms. The result was 
that a schedule of demands was sent in on the 
23rd of June, with the request that a definite 
answer should be given by the 3oth, with 


the intimation that, if no such answer 
was given, the officers would refuse to 
sign the new agreement. Meanwhile the 


masters, having received no reply to their 
demands, decided that it was impossible for 
them to carry on matters by themselves and 
requested the union to help them, which the 
union did. Receiving no reply by the 30th of 
June the masters and mates refused to sign a 
new agreement. They then elected strike com- 
mittees for the purpose of negotiations with the 
firms. The companies, as was only correct, 
treated them as no longer in their employ and 
refused to give a list of their new conditions. 
The strike committees meanwhile sent notifica- 
tions to all ports of the state of affairs and insti- 
tuted picketing, by which means,all-the vessels 
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of the three firms were prevented from sailing. 
They at the same time appealed to the Rev. 
' Father Hopkins, whose work for sane trade 
unionism is well known, to come to Leith and 
see if he could not arrange an amicable solution. 
This he did, and he saw Mr. Currie on two 
on three occasions, and explained to him fully the 
point of view of the men and discussed the whole 
affair very thoroughly. On July the 14th: the 
master and mates received, through Father Hop- 
kins, the new set of conditions from the firms, 
on receipt of which they sent a request to the 
firms that they should receive deputations, which 
was agreed to. As a result of the meeting 


between the deputations and the firms the mas- ` 


ters and mates agreed to sign agreements under 
the new conditions, which included an advance 
in pay and other service improvements. The 
firms agreed to take back all their old employees, 
with a few exceptions, all of whom, however, 
have since been provided for. 

Certain points ought t> he noticed in this 
strike, as they give a very good indication of the 
methods of sane trade unionism. In the first 
place, it is well to oberve that employees ob- 
tained no redress until they struck, which, as the 
conditions under which they sail were un- 
doubtedly bad, they were quite justified in doing, 
and it was only because they belonged to a 
trade union that they were able to obtain the 
necessary combination to make the strike effec- 
tive. Then, again, they kept strictly to their 
agreements. This is a point that has been 
brought up against the strikers of late that they 
do not keep the agreements made on their 
behalf. In this case the union stepped in to pre- 
vent the men striking before they had fulfilled 
their agreement. In the negotiations that were 
carried on between the firm and their employees 
the union officials took no part. That is to say, 
though the officials guided and directed the men, 


all personal communications with the firm were 


carried out by deputations of the employees 
themselves. The results attained were exceed- 
ingly good from the officers’ point of view. The 
masters in Messrs. Currie’s fleet, who had been 
receiving £3 10s. per week, had their wages 
raised, some to £4 10S., some to £6 and 
£6 tos. a week. They were also granted four- 
teen days’ holiday on full pay each year, having 
previously had none. 
laid up, or a captain being transferred from one 
ship to another, he receives full pay during the 
whole of the time thus occupied, instead of half- 
pay. With regard to the mates in the same 
company, in the past the first mates received 
£3 a week and the second mates £2 tos., but 
were charged against that 1s. 9d. a day for food. 
Under the new conditions, the first mate receives 


In the case of a ship being 
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42 15s. a week and the second mates £2 5s., 
but their food is found for them. When a 
steamer is laid up for repairs they now receive 
full pay if required to do more than stand by. 
Formerly they only received half pay. They 
also receive one week’s holiday a year on full 
pay as well; before they received none at all. 


In Messrs. Gibson’s fleet the chief officer 
received £2 os., and the second officer £2 a 
week. Under the new conditions, the chief 
officer will receive £2 15s. and the second 
42 5s. With regard to overtime work (shifting 
ship) the chief officer used to receive 3s. 
and the second officer 2s. 6d. an hour. This 
has been increased in the case of the chief 
officer to 4s. and the second officer to 3s. 
They are also to receive one week’s holi- 
day on full pay instead of no holiday at all. 
With regard to Messrs. Cormack’s officers, the 
chief officers are paid £11 a month and the 
second officers £9, whereas it had only been 
£9 ros. and £8 respectively, and they receive 
one shilling an hour for overtime in place of 
nothing. They have received other improve- 
ments in the way of uniform and accommoda- 
tion. It will be- seen that they have received 
very satisfactory increases. Even now the 
amount of pay seems very inadequate to the 
duties they have to perform, but it does not 
compare unfavourably with the remuneration 
received by most officers of the same class in the 
mercantile marine. 


The negotiations carried on were rendered 
more difficult by the dockers’ strike, with which 
the officers had nothing to do, and it was most 
unfortunate for the union that this strike should 
be taking place at the same time, as it distinctly 
strengthened the hands of the employers, for it 
would have been impossible, even if they had 
had their officers, for them to despatch any 
steamers from Leith. 


As regards the relations between the firms and 
their officers, Mr. Currie did not hesitate to 
acknowledge that however deplorable the recent 
incident had been in some respects, yet it may 
have served to clear the air, and even ultimately 
to conduce to a better state of feeling. He also 
assured his officers that he would think none the 
less of them for being members of their union. 


The union conducted this affair excellently and 
are to be congratulated, considering the difficul- 
ties with which they had to contend owing to the 
dockers’ strike, and if, as there seems every 
probability, the union continues in the way which 
it has begun the masters and mates are perfectly 
safe in placing full trust in the union with the 
assurance that it will carry out all its business 
on lines of the best-traditions of trade unionism. 


“CORDA 


FRATRES”: 


(HEARTS ARE BROTHERS). 


The Students of the World’s Universities in Congress. 


“Let us fraternise, fet us assemble in one great powerful association which shall affirm the 
long-hoped-for solidarity and which shall carry our spirit beyond the boundaries of our country to 
our. distant companions. Like us, they are called by destiny to fight for a bare existence, to solve 
the problem of life, like us, they are labourers of thought, triumphing or succumbing, like us, fervent 
agitators of ideas which forerun the times, like us, men filled with the spirit of love, on fire with 
enthusiasm, or mourning in grief; like us, I say, they desire a Brotherhood based on those fraternal 
tendencies and aspirations which can be felt only at the age of twenty, and not at the age which 
is indifferent to noble ideals and great, enthusiastic movements.”—From the “ Appeal to the Students of 
the World,” issued in 1898 by Dr Efisio Giglio-Tos, of Turin, which led to the foundation of the “ Federation 


of International Students.” 


of expression and the channels of promulga- 

tion of that vast flow of thought and feeling 
which is included under the name of “‘ the inter- 
national movement ’’—the movement for friend- 
ship and understanding between nations—that it 
is difficult for any one man or woman to keep in 
touch with them all. One extremely important 
factor in the movement but little known outside 
those immediately concerned is the international 
organisation of University students, who from 
August 29th to September 13th held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, U.S.A., their Eighth Inter- 
national Congress. Its status may be gathered 
from the fact that on the Honorary Committee of 
the Congress, besides Woodrow-Wilson, Presi- 
dent-elect, figured the head of practically every 
University in the United States; and nearly 
every important University in the world, includ- 
ing those of China and Japan, sent a delegate to 
take part.in its deliberations, the only notable 
exception being the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, where for the most part the ‘“‘ inter- 
national movement,’’ owing to the special con- 
ditions which prevail, is as yet but in its infancy. 
Universities have always been more or less 
cosmopolitan in character. In medizval times, 
when siudents had in Latin the advantages of an 
internaticnal language, they were pre-eminently 
so; during the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
although national consciousness was in the 
ascendant, there was also a gradual widening 
of the mental horizon generally, through the 
spirit and consciousness of intellectual unity 
which was abroad; while finally, with the facili- 
tation of communication between country and 
country which followed the general exploitation 
of the steam-engine last century, there has 
sprung up an international migration of students 


S O numerous and widespread are the sources 


Dr. Efisio Giglio-Tos, 


which has now reached unprecedented propor- 
tions. 

At the present time there are upwards of 
25,000 foreign students studying in the Univer- 
sities of Germany, France, England, Belgium, 
Switzerland, the United States, Japan, Austria 
and Italy. The influence which this picked 
body of young men and women, carrying 
the results of their studies back with them to 
their native countries, might, if organised, have 
in bringing nations together into friendlier co- 
operation, is incalculable. 

The first definite attempt towards such organi- 
sation was made in 1808 by an Italian student, 
whose stirring appeal, 
from which the passage at the head of this 
article is extracted, led to the foundation, at 
Rome, of the “ Corda Fratres” International 
Federation of Students. In 1903, quite inde- 
pendently and unaware of the European 
organisation, eighteen students at the Wisconsin 
University, U.S.A.—sixteen of them foreigners 
—banded themselves together in an international 
club, and in 1907 this and other similar American 
clubs, having discovered one another, formed the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. They next 
discovered the existence of the ‘* Corda Fratres ” 
clubs across the Atlantic, and finally, in 1909, 
attempts towards the combination of the 
American and European movements resulted in 
the name of the former being definitely changed, 
to mirror widening relations, to the ‘‘ Corda 
Fratres Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs.” 
Joint Congresses and continued intercommunica- 
tion, with often very keen discussion, led to a 
decision, at the Rome Congress in 1911, to 
transfer the executive offices of the whole move- 
ment to America. Under the energetic and 
statesmanlike initiative of; Dr. George W, 
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Nasmyth, of Cornell, and Louis P. Lochner, of 
Madison, as President and Secretary respectively 
of the Central Committee—and with some help 
from the World Peace Foundation, the energetic 
acting-director of which, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
is always on the look out for go-ahead world 
movements—the student clubs have grown and 
consolidated to a wonderful extent during the 
past two years. While Mr. Lochner, as editor 
of the Cosmopolitan Student, has been co-ordi- 
nating the American units into a strong and 
effective wing, and worked up the movement 
internationally by correspondence, Dr. Nasmyth, 
by an extensive journey in the main University 
centres in a score of countries in Europe, has 
been mobilising the European sections, establish- 
ing International Student Clubs, addressing 
student audiences, conferring with student 
leaders, writing articles for student magazines, 
striving—and succeeding—to create everywhere 
a better understanding of the aims of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Thanks to the response called forth by these 
and other enthusiastic workers, a very keen and 
representative body of delegates took part in the 
Ithaca Congress, and it is interesting to note 
that among them was a party of thirty-five 
picked students from German Universities—all 
the more remarkable, this, because the German 
students have a very strong and nationally char- 
acteristic organisation of their own. Indeed, the 
chief difficulty in bringing about the final organi- 
sation of the movement has lain in the divergent 
views held by individual clubs and members 
as to whether the association as a whole should 
definitely declare for the ‘‘ peace ideal,” and 
whether the American and European wings 
should definitely unite in one body with common 
statutes. The result has been a compromise. 
While sympathising with the peace movement, 
the cardinal object of the Association is to be 
‘‘the establishment and encouragement of 
friendships between men and different nations in 
the Universities.” And while the Association 
‘does not look with favour upon affiliation with 
organisations whose main object is the propaga- 
tion of world-peace, it. heartily approves of 
co-operation with such organisations in so far as 
this does not overshadow the main purpose.”’ 
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On this basis the Ithaca Congress has devoted 
itself to the establishment of means for the prac- 
tical realisation of two main aims :— 


1. To unite movements and organisations 
throughout the world, to facilitate foreign study, 
and to promote among all students closer inter- 
national relations, mutual understanding, and 
friendship. 

2. To encourage the scientific study of the facts 
of international relations, and to spread a knowledge 
of these facts among the students of all nations. 

To these aims it is proposed to give effect by : 
International Congresses, international corre- 
spondence, international hospitality and inter- 
change of students, by an International Student 
Review with editions in all the languages of the 
adhering associations, and an international 
bureau of students with branches in various 
countries, the whole to be under the direction of 
a Central International Committee and a Board 
of Representatives. 


It is impossible in a short sketch such as this 
to deal adequately with so vast a movement, but 
the following paragraph, by Mr. Louis P. 
Lochner himself, gives a good summary of its 
significance for the cause dear to the hearts of 
the readers of this REVIEW: 


As a factor in international conciliation the 
Cosmopolitan Club movement ranks: equal with 
anything yet evolved. Our pacifism, though the 
very nature of our organisation will perhaps prevent 
our ever identifying ourselves with any peace 
society, is nevertheless of a positive character : 
where many organisations aim at the prevention of 
war, our endeavour is first and foremost the pro- 
motion and upbuilding of friendship. When our 
members from so many different countries—and be 
it remembered that our foreign students are for the 
most part picked men, men coming from the best 
and most influential families, men in many cases 
sent by their Governments and destined to become 
leaders of public opinion—when, I say, these young 
men at the most impressionable and formative 
periods of their lives learn by close contact to know 
each other’s characteristics, idiosyncrasies, and 
view-points, they cannot help but return to their 
native countries apostles of international goodwill, 
of world brotherhood. They will always remember 
the beautiful words of Goldwin Smith, adopted as 
the motto of the Association—‘ Above all Nations is 
Humanity.’ ” W. W. M. 
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Simplicissimus.] 
Carol to Ferdinand. 
“I thank your Majesty for aid in re-establishing Peace.” 


COMPULSION OR GOODWILL? 


_ WRITING in Chambers’s Journal for October, 
Mr. E. T. Good criticises some of the proposals 
which have been made in recent years to secure 
Industrial Peace. 

He notes how the State is stepping in more 
and more between capital and labour as con- 
ciliator, arbitrator, and even dictator. Yet 
strikes have increased in number and in magni- 
tude. Broadly speaking, it is possible to pro- 
mote industrial peace on two main lines—one by 
way of State control and the other by goodwill. 
In either case the measures or methods must be 
complete.- A little compulsion here and a little 
voluntary effort there is useless. 
rate of progress the writer thinks compulsion 
will soon elbow goodwill clean out of the race. 
The recent increase of State interference, how- 
ever, has failed to promote peace, because the 
State action has not been thorough. Either the 
State should remain neutral and leave employers 
and workmen to settle their own differences, 
or it should make up its mind to carry its inter- 
ference policy to its logical conclusion. 

Law and opinion seem_to be moving in the 


At the present » 
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direction of compulsory arbitration, but it is 
open to serious objection. Cases may be stated 
and awards based upon existing facts. A wage 
advance may be the result, but it will remain 
open to an employer so to rearrange the work as 
to deprive the men of at least part of the benefit 
of the award. On the other hand, two parties 
making a voluntary agreement, based upon 
goodwill, are not strongly tempted to get behind 
the spirit of such a bargain. But when com- 
pulsion comes in goodwill goes out and the 
beaten party is tempted to take all the advan- 
tages possible. A point usually not taken into 
account in wage arbitration is the advancing 
taxes and prices of commodities. The pur- 
chasing power of the shilling is surely as im- 
portant a factor as the wage rate. Mr. Good 
also criticises co-partnership as a remedy. He 
admits there are cases where it is a success. If 
labour is to share in the profits, it would have 
to share in the losses somehow. Yet labour 
cannot wait for its wages as capitalists have 
often to wait for dividends. 
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Daily News and Leader.] 
The Questions 
‘In custody—buticat they keep'him? * 
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HOLLAND AS JOAN OF ARC. 


Tue Theosophist for September contains a 
very interesting article by C. Van Vollenhoven 
on ‘‘ Holland’s Opportunity,” in which he 
makes an appeal to the Dutch people to seize 
this opportunity, when millions of eyes are 
turned with hope towards their country by the 
opening of the Palace of Peace, and come for- 
ward with a definite programme at the Peace 
Conference of 1915. He points out how Hol- 
land of all countries is the country to build up 
an International Army and Fleet—a world police 
force. He says :— 


Could an international magistrate always and 
everywhere preserve the written and unwritten law, 
by operating through a universal army, to keep 
peace, then the great as well as the small Powers 
would gradually relinquish their national arma- 
ments. In this way all the countries, both great 
and small, would be guaranteed less expense with 
greater efficiency, especially the smaller States. 
This would at the same time put an end to the 
danger that keeps threatening the world as long as 
one of the States is a dare-devil. Then, and then 
only, the foundation of universal peace will have 
been laid. 


If the topic of a world-organisation is an actuality 
to all modern States, to us Hollanders of 1913 it is 
of vital importance, for the following 
because no Power seems so cut out as the modern 
Dutch State does for the realisation of the world- 
organisation, for bringing into existence, besides 
international justice, such an indispensable world- 
army as will be able and obliged to say: “Je 
maintiendrai.”’ | 

The State that undertakes this venture must, 
moreover, be above all suspicion of wanting to lift 
itself to a higher standing. 
be a rising country; it must also, in the eyes of 
others, possess the privilege of having a distin- 
guished and historical ancestry. These conditions 
afford Holland a favourable opportunity. 


What would be the work of this International 
police force? He says :— 


Firstly: When a sentence of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion at the Hague, or of another international magis- 
trate, is not voluntarily carried out, and that Court, 
or the other magistrate, or the acquitted party, 
desires its execution with a strong arm, the Govern- 
ment should bind themselves to place at their dis- 
posal such part of the Dutch fleet for this action as 
is requisite for that end and not indispensable at 
the moment to Dutch interests, subject to the opinion 
of the Government; of course, only in so far as that 
part of the fleet, working together with other fleets, 
is equal to the end in view. 

A squadron, operating on these lines, would then, 
in order to indicate its function, fly an international 
flag at its top-mast, the carrying of which (this to 
be stipulated at the Conference) should only be 
sanctioned by a writ of the Court of Arbitration or 
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reason: . 


It may, therefore, not 
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of the Prize Court—a flag of plain gold, for instance 


-(an oriflamme), or, as an emblem of peaceful 


power, a golden hammer on a blue background. 

If, for example, Venezuela should be sentenced 
by the Court of Arbitration to pay a hundred thou- 
sand guilders to Mexico, or Montenegro, or Belgium, | 
and Venezuela fails to do so, then the compulsion 
must not depend upon the question whether the 
Power that has gained the lawsuit is strong enough 
by land and sea and is equal to such an action; but, 
at the request of that country or that magistrate, 
the execution must be taken in hand by a number 
of voluntary representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Nations. | 


He gives many other. instances when such a 
force could be called on and many other reasons 


-why Holland is fitted for this undertaking. He 


calls on his countrymen not to be afraid of the 


Liverpool Courier.] 


The Fare and The Affair. 


JOHN BULL: “ After this playful interlude, gentlemen, 
perhaps you will proceed to carry your fare." 


greatness of such a task, but to have faith and 
to go forward. He says :— | 


Should now, in our days, the circle of the in- 
fluential and powerful foreign countries—with its 
diplomats, its lawyers, its flag-officers and com- 
manders-in-chief—smile apathetically and with in- 
credulity at this pure and royal aim of a world- 
jurisprudence, supported by a world-force, then let 
Holland dare to be the Joan of Arc! 


THe Vita Internazionale, undoubtedly one of 
the best edited of Pacifist magazines, celebrates 
in its last number the eightieth birthday of its 
venerable founder and editor, E. T. Moneta, 
who, though blind, is still as eager as ever in 
the cause of peace and patriotism, two’ ideals 
which have proved a little difficult to combine. in 
Italy of late years. 
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IRELAND AND CIVIL WAR. 


There is never any kudos in forcible disciplinary measures; there will be none in coercing Ulster. Sir 
Edward Carson has made a valiant name for himself—he is entitled to his reward. Let him have it, 


feathers, paint, finery, with all the Chock-taw scalps and beads appurtenant to his pyrotechnics. 


It would 


be easy to shoot hin and have done with this Ulster braggadocio, but it will be far more dignified and pro- 


fitable to treat with him. 


After all, he is an honourable man, as they in Ulster and we ourselves are all 


honourable men. The thing is to get this problem solved, not to unloosen it for another; for that some 
mediatory scheme can be contrived, that some solution satisfactory to both North and South can be arrived 
at, is surely not beyond the means of honest co-operation and compromise. 


AFTER a generation of ups and downs the 
question of Home Rule has reached its penulti- 
mate stage. The battledore and shuttlecock of 
political warfare has produced the inevitable 
majority rule verdict—and the minority is very 
sick and sore. Minorities exist to be educated 
by the logic of events, but the minority in Ire- 
land have been so long accustomed to exercise 
Supreme authority and refuse to recognise the 
rules of the game. In the Nineteenth Century 
Sir Henry Blake asks, ‘‘ How is Civil War to be 
averted? ° and, while approving Lord Lore- 
burn’s intervention, is at great pains to approve 
the wilfulness of Orange Ulster in threatening to 
dispute the issue by armed resistance. He 
says :— 

It may be that the party of Coalition would call 
this rebellion, or, if successful, revolution. Unionists 
look upon it aş a legitimate resistance to revolution 
born on the other side of the Atlantic of the enemies 
of England, bred in the House of Commons by their 
paid emissaries, and purchased from the now 
in power as the price of office, with the destruction 
of our ancient titution thrown in. 

This is not the language of conciliation, nor is 
it likely to induce that friendliness without 
which any conference is foredoomed to failure ; 
and it is only begging the question to assert that 
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University L éséona. 
Examiners: Sir William Anson and Lord Hugh Cecil. 


Sır W. ANSON: ‘Your idea of the Constitution is 
dangerously Liberal, Mr. Bull—that is to say, 
Revolutionary ! Constitution, let me tell you, means 
Government by the King, supported by a Conser- 

vative Ministry.” 


AUSTIN HARRISON, in The English Review. 


‘“ Home Rule Ireland without Ulster would be 
hopelessly bankrupt.’’ 
SETTLEMENT BY AGREEMENT. 

In the same review Sir Bampfylde Fuller gives 
‘‘ A Psychological View of the Irish Question,” 
and treats the whole situation with the true 
catholic spirit of toleration. Upon the vexed 
question he says :— 

Will the Orangemen fight? To judge from their 
words, they certainly will. But words are misleading, 
and there are a number of facts which appear to 
indicate that their mood is not so warlike as their 
way of expressing it. Political history leads us to 
expect that, when men’s minds are inflamed by 
ideas which they are prepared to achieve by violence, 
sparks will break out in the form of demonstrative 
outrages. These have punctuated the advancing in- 
fluence of Irish Home Rule, and have been known 
to persuade earnest statesmen of the intrinsic jus- 
tice of Ireland’s demands. There have been no such 
demonstrations against Home Rule. Jistermen, it 
is said, are law-abiding people. But some of their 
more ardent spirits might have been expected to ` 
break loose from convention. Again, if the Orange- 
men were preparing for war, they would surely have 
chosen for their leader a ‘‘ "strong, silent man ” of 
the type of their national hero, William the Third. 
Sir Edward Carson is no doubt sincere in his elo- 
quence, but he is hardly ‘‘ a man of blood and iron.” 


Dangerous Light and Leading. 

The frequent references to Sir Edward Carson's 
speeches and actions in Ulster, made in excuse of 
violence and lawlessness, ‘go to prove the dangerous 
character of the example he is setting. 


[From The Westminster Gasette.] 
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THE GOSPEL OF WAR. 


“ Tune Sevenfold Flame of War,” by 
Kenelm D. Cotes, is a whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion of the virtues of fighting, and is a fitting 
preface to other articles in The United Service 
Magazine on ‘‘ Confidence in War ” and ‘‘ The 
Offensive Spirit of War.”’ 

Mr. Cotes insists that the scheme of Nature 
does not admit of a race of lotus-eaters, and 
goes on to say :— 


Truth to tell, those that believe that war depends 


upon illusion know nothing of the history of social 
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no mitigation of the evils of war except by the 
methods that war teaches; the tribes and petty king- 
doms: must unite, then. mightier kingdoms, and 
lastly Europe itself upon the basis, not of legal deci- 
sions, but of the mutual respect that one brave people 
has for another. War is a means of livelihood, and 
this is the one truth that the Peace Party have dis- 
covered, that the less remunerative it is the less it 
will be resorted to. 

The writer traces the transfer of power from 
the warrior king to Parliament, and continues 
to give war the credit of all advance :— 


[News Illustrations Co. 


British Troops on Manceuvres. 
The soldiers are shown using their waterproof sheets as mackintoshes. 


life. The world is not, and is not intended to be, 
a place of effortless peace or unclouded happiness. 
Such a world would produce a race of monsters. 
Life is a sphere of hard, unceasing toil, where hard- 
ships have to be faced daily, and dangers often. 
Could war be abolished to-morrow the industrial 


death-roll would still go on, taking a far greater toll 


in human life. It is not the voice of this man or of 
that, it is not a question of reasoned argument as to 
what might be; the matter is settled by an appeal 
to Nature, and to the history of life upon this planet 
since history began. Those who wish to know the 
truth have but to turn to the unquestioned origin of 
what is noblest as distinguished from what is most 
profitable and pleasant, and they will learn these 
certain truths which are seven if broadly numbered, 
but which have infinite subdivisions. There can be 


r 


Freedom is the birthright of the race because the 
laws of war determine so; the despot who urges his 
honest slave battalions under the lash finds a hand- 
ful of freemen who fear the law more than his sub- 
jects fear him, and that law forbids retreat; the 
aristocracy that rely upon armour and castles learn 
that when they come out to battle the plebeian 
arrows pierce the helmets, and that God Omnipotent 
gives victory solely to the holder of the bow as in the 
great democratic song, Deposuit potentes.. . . 

The sevenfold flame of war burns oppression; it 
puts down the plunderer and the oppressor, and in 
his place there rises the artisan and the trader, and 
in their midst the artist and the poet. It teaches 
that there is no evil so great as injustice and oppres- 
sion, and sweeps away the empires where luxury is 
debased by battening on the poor. 
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DREADNOUGHRTS. 


In The United Service Magazine Percival A. 
Hislam reviews ‘‘ Dreadnought Developments ”’ 
and makes the following comments :— 


The Dreadnought era has lasted eight years— 


from the time when the first ship was laid down. 
Whether it is young or old depends entirely upon 
future developments. From one point of view, 
indeed, it is already dead, for has it not produced 
the ‘‘super-Dreadnought ’’ and the ‘‘ hyper-super- 
Dreadnought ’’? It has increased everything—the 
size and cost of ships, the calibre of guns, the com- 
plements of ships, the personnel of navies, and 
aggregate naval expenditure. How long can these 
tendencies be maintained? Theoretically, there is 
no limit. Engineers can build a ship’ or a gun as 
large as any Admiralty might care to order. Men 
can be obtained for fleets in the same way as most 
nations find them for their armies. No Power ex- 
hibits the least sign of breaking down under the 
burden of defence expenditure; nor, indeed, is there 


British Naval Floating Dock at Portsmouth. 
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any reason to believe that outlay would be reduced 
if the cost of ships were halved. Every nation 
claims to maintain a fleet for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace—a strange argument indeed when we 
reflect that war is impossible without the means of 
prosecuting it. The danger that confronts the world 
to-day is that some nation with 
little that can be lost and with a 
great deal to gain may suddenly 
decide that peace is not worth the 
cost of maintaining it. It is, in 
truth, a matter of grave doubt 
whether anything short of war can 
check those tendencies, upward in 
everything save ideals, which are 
characteristic of the naval era in 
which we live. 


. THE 
STATE PERSONIFIED. 


AN interesting character 
sketch of the Kaiser, by Mr. 
Richard Thirsk, appears in the 
October number of Chambers’s 
Journal. 

The writer speaks of the firm- 
ness in the cold, grey eyes of 
the Kaiser. Without seeming 
to take much notice, the Kaiser 
is conscious of everything going 
on around him. On one occa- 
sion, when he was returning 
from a military function, a 
number of workmen intended to 
allow him to pass in silence as a 
means of showing their dissatis- 
faction with the Government. 
Evidently surmising their inten- 
tion, the Kaiser left the proces- 
sion of soldiers, and, riding 
straight up to the malcontents, 
saluted them. He remained in 
this position staring at them till 
they were forced to acknow- 
ledge his greeting by taking off 
their hats to him, and when he 
rejoined the procession they cheered him. 

Versatile as is the Kaiser, versatility has its 
limitations, and the sphere in which the Kaiser is 
most ambitious -to shine is the one in which he 
oftenest fails—that is, diplomacy. Yet he is 
never tired of assuring the nations that he 
desires to go down to posterity as William the 
Peaceful. He assures his neighbours that he 
wishes to live at peace with them and in the 
same breath warns them that he is ready to give 
them battle whenever they want it. He preaches 
his sermons with his sword at his side and in his 
manner there is a hint jthat he is prepared to 
draw ‘it. 
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INDIA—FRIEND OR FOE? 


Of all the problems that lie before the English people to-day there is none more vital, none more 
pressing than that of India. For the discontent there does not decrease, nor can it do so. It is not sporadic, 
but universal; and though it has its crests and troughs, it has no ebb, but flows unceasingly. 


India is lost to us in sentiment. 


She can no longer bear our rule. 


It galls her, and she resents 


it. She waits now but her opportunity, and given that, she will depart from us—will we or nill we. 
Yet that would be ruin to both of us; no one who looks facts in the face will doubt that this is so. 
Therefore, before it is too late, it behoves us to take stock of the situation. 
What is the cause that makes India hate us? She did not do so once. 


We did not conquer India. 


She placed herself beneath our rule of her own free will. 


It was not 


English troops who won India, nor who kept India for us in the Mutiny. They were the nucleus, no 
doubt, but alone they could have achieved nothing. They were too few in number, too oppressed by the 


hostile climate, too immobile to achieve a conquest. 


An English army might march through India, it 


could not conquer it.—H. Fierpinc-Hatt, in The Nineteenth Century. 


“INTESTINAL AGITATION.” 


Wuen the Review or Reviews was founded 
twenty-three years ago Walt Whitman wrote 
that America was passing through a ‘‘ season of 
intestinal agitation,’’ and added: ‘‘ Of course, 
sometimes the bad elements (so-call’d) get 
momentary rule, but it is all right, 1 am sure— 
and the long run will prove it (namely, Demo- 
cracy) right.’” In somewhat the same spirit the 
political student must consider the complex pro- 
blem of agitation in our great dependency—there 
has been much pouring of new wine into old 
bottles, with the usual results. 

S.” contributes his views on Indian unrest 
to East and West and is of opinion that the 
situation demands drastic action on the part of 
the Government. He says :— 


Every man capable of thinking for himself knows 
that the world’s political and economic machinery is 
out of date and out of joint. Humanitarians deplore 
the contrast presented everywhere between insolent 
wealth and slavish destitution. They compare the 
world to an arena, within which wage-earners pursue 
a fierce struggle for life, while landlords and money- 
capitalists hold the gate and levy a heavy toll for 
entrance. They believe the motor-car to be a social 
dissolvent as powerful as was the abuse of sporting 
rights by the French nobility before 1789. Syndical- 
ists are in overt rebellion against the tyranny of 
organised capital; feminists make war on society in 
order to win the rights of citizenship for their sex. 
The fount and origin of anarchism leaps to the eye— 
it is artificial restrictions placed by class-made laws 
on opportunity, which generate a rankling sense of 
injustice in millions of human beings denied a place 
in the sunshine. It follows that remedies must be 
sought in national education calculated to breed 
citizens; free access to land and capital for its 
efficient products and equitable laws to regulate the 
distribution of wealth. ‘‘ That nation,” said Ruskin, 
‘‘is the richest which nourishes the greatest number 
of noble and happy human beings.” 

Indian anarchism cannot be treated as a thing 
apart from forces which are shaking the inhabited 
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world; nor can it be extirpated by repressive 
measures, however severe. The vernacular Press, 
aided by our admirable postal and telegraphic 
systems, keeps malcontents in touch with the 
militant anarchism of Europe and America. We 
have provided Indians with a lingua franca in 
English, which has become a second mother-tongue 
for the ‘‘ instructed’? but uneducated masses. We 
have, in short, called an inchoate nation into being, 
which has acquired consciousness and longs to 
guide its own destinies. 


LIVING INDIA. 

UNDER this title Mr. Fielding-Hall contri- 
butes to the Atlantic Monthly, and attempts 
the explanation of Britain’s failure to secure the 
sympathy of the native Indian. The writer is 
convinced that the civil servant is sent out too 
late, when prejudice has done its worst to stereo- 
type opinions which are not always based on 
fact. He says :— 


The powers of initiative and the sense of responsi- 
bility which mature at twenty-one atrophy thereafter 
if not fully used. And no book-learning can replace 
them. Thus nowadays tutelage is too long con- 
tinued. 

Again, education began later in those days than 
now, and there was less of it. Boys ran wild far 
more than now, when they are cramped up in 
schools and conventions at a very early age. 

Thus the men of old had individualities; they had 
not been steam-rollered flat by public school and 
university; their boyish enthusiasm and friendliness 
were still in them. They had no prejudices, had 
never heard of ‘‘ the Oriental mind,” were not con- 
vinced beforehand that every Oriental was a liar 
and a thief, but were prepared to taken men as they 
found them. They were willing and eager to learn. 
Their minds were open as yet to new impressions. 
They had not been ‘‘ fortified by fixed principles ”’ 
to ‘‘ safeguard them ” against acquiring any sym- 
pathy with Eastern peoples. Therefore they did so 
understand and sympathise. 


Mr. Fielding-Hall illustrates every, point by 
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actual examples taken from his own experience 
of administration, and his suggestions for re- 
form are most reasonable and their application 
more than necessary with the increasing tension 
caused by a rigid bureaucracy. The writer con- 
cludes :— 


So with an understanding and a sympathetic 
personnel the administration would be brought 
nearer to the people, until at length, when their 
capacity for self-government had developed, they 
would be able to take over our administrative 
machine little by little and work it themselves. 

They could never do that now. If by any chance 
they did get possession of the machinery now they 
would set to work to smash it till none remained. 


THE TREND OF THE TIMES. 


In East and West B. Natesan. surveys the 
progress of civilisation, and comes to this con- 
clusion :— 


The labours of Sir William Jones, Monier 
Williams, and Max Müller have wrought a silent 
but far-reaching revolution in the world of 
European life and thought. Perhaps the European- 
isation of the East is more plainly visible as exempli- 
fied in the political constitution and the military 
display of Japan; but the Indianisation of the West 
is as clear and positive if we could but analyse with 
care and acuteness the subtle shades of European 
art and thought in the empire of Gothe and 
Schopenhauer. The East has till now been an un- 
known and unheeded land. But the Orient sun is 
already shining through the windows of the western 
world, and behold! the iron bars and the enamel 
vases of European homesteads are turning into 
streaks of silver and ores of gold. A golden touch 
without its perils! Assuredly the European Renais- 
sance has exhausted itself and the world is now on 
the threshold of a far mightier revolution—as has 
been observed by an eminent Indian thinker and 
philosopher—a renaissance in which the mature 
thoughts and the ancient ideals of the East will 
once again assert their supremacy not less over the 
material and economic predominance of Europe than 
over the spiritual and philosophical cult of the 
Occidental humanity. 


LESSONS FOR JAPAN. 

Dr Jicoro Kano, President of the Higher 
Normal College, writes in The Japanese Maga- 
zine, giving the results of his observation during 
his recent tour round the world. Dr. Kano 
entitles his remarks, ‘‘ How Japan will Change,” 
and notes the improvements which have taken 
place since his journey some twenty years ago. 
The writer first deals with the question of material 
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wealth, and asks, ‘‘ Why is the West so rich and 
Japan so poor? ” and finds the answer in the 
inferior organising ability of his race and the 
lack of concentration necessary to build up large 
mercantile interests :— 


Another reform we should endeavour to bring 
about is the abolition of the custom of retiring from 
the activities of life as soon as we get a little money, 
and leaving business to our children. This custom 
of going inkyo is retarding the progress of our 
national development. Just when a man has 
achieved success and has reached the richest period 
of experience, he gives up and lets those without 
the advantage of his knowledge plod on alone. He 
indeed goes to swell the ranks of’ the idle, which 
cannot be good for civilisation. The Western 
custom of wearing out instead of rusting out has 
had a valuable effect upon national progress that 
we in Japan have been losing in the past. 


Dr. Kano is impressed by the superior adver- 
tising resources and methods of other countries 
in contrast with the aloofness of the Japanese :— 


Japan has not only much to receive from foreign 
countries, but she has much to give; and it is to be 
regretted that as yet we have done little or nothing 
to make our country well known abroad. True we 
have been appreciated for our prowess in war, and 
for our art in painting and ceramics; and we are 
now importing raw material and sending back 
manufactures to the sources of our imports; but the 
real Japan the West does not yet know; and. it is 
our duty to teach the world what we are and what 
we can do. Unless we take the trouble and expense 
to reveal our Yamato-damashii to the West, then 
the only hope of peace with Occidentals is to be 
absorbed by their civilisation; we must abandon our 
own and accept theirs, or they will have none of us. 
But if we teach the world the meaning of our 
civilisation, the West will see that it has much to 
learn from us as to give us, and peace between East 
and West will be based on mutual assimilation 
instead of one-sided absorption. This is a matter 
of vital importance to our international future. The 
West will not learn our language; so we shall have 
to teach the West about Japan by means of Western 
languages. 


The writer concludes by emphasising the need 
for ideals in education :— | 


I beg to say finally that we need greater improve- 
ment in domestic and moral education. I have 
been convinced by my travels, as well as my ex- 
perience in educational work, that we have to depend 
more and more on the character of the teacher as a 
moulder of moral nature in the schoolroom. It is 
the living example that counts. We must insist, 
moreover, on greater attention to parental duties, 
so that the moral and other lessons taught at school 
may be supported and made effective in the home. 
Any neglect in these matters is fatal to education 
and the future’ of the nation. 
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RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA. 


RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


THE Correspondant of September roth pub- 
lishes lengthy extracts, with comments, from a 
confidential Memoir by Baron von Rosen, 
entitled ‘‘ The European Policy of Russia,” a 
copy of which the Correspondant’s contributor 
has been able to see. Composed in September, 
1912, it was only put in type by the State Press 
in the spring of the present year, and it is said 
that efforts are now being made to recover all 
the copies which have been circulated. The 
document is not signed, but as the author recalls 
the various posts he has filled and the memorable 
affairs in which he has taken part, it is as if he 
said, ‘‘I am Baron von Rossen.” 


THE ‘‘ GREAT SLAV IDEA.” 


Summarising the contents of the Memoir, the 
writer of the article refers to them under five 
heads. The first is that Russia, according to 
the Baron, is asked to renounce definitely the 
‘+ Great Slav Idea ’’ and all national proselytism 
both in the Slav States of Austria and in the 
Balkan Provinces. To this the writer replies 
that the masterly way in which the Baron knocks 
out the back of the ‘‘ Great Slav Idea ” can only 
meet with approval. The whole idea is pure 
humbug. But the Baron may be reassured, for 
it already seems certain that the Russian Govern- 
ment has abandoned that notion. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


Secondly, the Baron says that according to 
public opinion in Russia, and especially in the 
Press, Russia ought to adopt as the principle of 
her policy in the Near East an attitude hostile to 
Austria and her policy in the Balkans. Such 
reasoning turns in a vicious circle. Russia is 
asked to counteract the Balkan policy of Austria 
to preserve the sympathy and assure herself of 
the co-operation of the Slav States in the case of 
a war with Austria, and yet the only cause of an 
armed conflict with Austria is opposition to her 
Balkan policy. The writer of the article puts it 
thus: ‘‘ Offensive or defensive, Russia must have 
a policy in the Balkans; this policy may even- 
tually counteract that of Austria, and hence 
Austro-Russian antagonism is not the motive of 
Russian policy in the Balkans, but its conse- 
quence—a very different thing.” 

CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE STRAITS. 


In the third place, there is the obsession as to 
Constantinople and the Straits. ‘‘ The realisation 
of this dream,” says the Baron, ‘‘ would mark 
the beginning of the disintegration of the Russian 
Empire.” The writer of the article remarks that 
official Russia has already renounced Constanti- 


nople and the Straits with a sincerity similar to 
that of the fox in regard to the grapes. But 
will Russia permit them to fall into the hands of 
another Power, who to-day may be a friend, to- 
morrow a rival, and the day after an enemy? 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


Then the Baron passes on to the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and maintains that the chief 
object of it was the revenge of Sedan and the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine. The writer replies that 
the Baron, unless he is subordinating facts to 
some preconceived idea, proves he has not fol- 
lowed attentively the inner history of the Third 
Republic. The facts show it is less the idea of 
revenge, than of security and dignity, which led 
France to the Alliance with Russia and which 
maintains it. Not only would the Baron 
renounce the Franco-Russian Alliance, but also 
the Triple Entente, which he says was formed to 
enable England to preserve her maritime 
supremacy. 

RUSSIA’S MISSION IN ASIA, 


Fifthly, the Baron exhorts Russia to substi- 
tute for the ‘‘ Great Slav Idea” the ‘‘ Great 
Asiatic Idea.” What is he referring to? Mon- 
golia? In conclusion, the writer of the article 
notes that at the moment of writing Russian 
policy seems to be oscillating, partially, in the 
sense indicated by the Baron. Does it mean 
that the Franco-Russian Alliance is going to be 
denounced? Hardly, since all the benefits are 
one side. The writer’s last word is a com- 
pliment to the Baron, who has been a writer on 
State paper for forty years, and yet in this 
lengthy Memoir there is not a trace of the style 
so dear to Russian Chancellors—namely, the use 
of the double negative, the purpose of which is 
not to embarrass the ‘‘ employer.” 


RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


In the Russian Review Otto Hoetzsch gives 
an impartial summary of ‘‘ Russia’s Position in 
Central Asia,” and leaves little doubt that 
Britain’s agreement with Russia in respect to 
Persia will be utilised for the fullest expansion 
of Muscovite interests. It is, however, in 
another direction that we must look for develop- 
ments. The writer says :— 

Turkestan is becoming the ever more evident 
centre of Russian expansion in Asia, since her de- 
velopment on the Pacific coast was checked by the 
war with Japan. No very prolonged time will elapse 
till the economic importance of Turkestan surpasses 
that of Mongolia, whose value in this respect appears 
somewhat doubtful. All this \will_ indeed be of little 
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benefit to European trade and industry at large, 
since Russia, for political and economic reasons, has 
made it a forbidden land. Access can only be ob- 
tained by special permission from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Consular representation and 
similar arrangements are also denied on principle. 
Russia has spent much blood and money in ac- 
quiring and fostering this territory. It is not 
humanly possible that anyone should dispute its 
possession with her, nor will anyone be in a position 
to bar her development in the directions indicated. 
Its importance to the world in general is at present 
inconsiderable, and will remain so for some time. 
It will take Turkestan a longer time to become a 
cotton exporter than will elapse before Siberia takes 
its place as an international granary. But its latent 
possibilities should not be under-estimated. Of all 
European nations Russia is the one which has not 
only acquired most Asiatic territory, but established 
herself most firmly in that continent. Her methods 
of procedure show—and this should be emphasised 


in the face of belittling criticism—that the Russia . 


of to-day possesses and maintains her great and 
ancient talent for colonisation. 


THE NEW SIBERIA. 


In the Russian Review we have a pleasing 
picture of Siberia from the pen of Arthur G. 
Marshall, who calls attention to the error of 
misguided public opinion in regarding Siberia 
as ‘‘ off the map ”: 

Siberia has probably been the subject of more mis- 
conceptions than any other country. Through the 
modern novel which deals with Russian life it is 
pictured in the minds of most people as a land of 
perpetual winter, extremely barren, its only industry 
being mines worked by convict labour whose un- 
willingness is overcome by the constant application 
of the knout, until eventually death gives them a 
happy release. This picture, which is on a par with 
the popular conception of the Russian Government, 
is entirely erroneous. Siberia in reality is Russia’s 
Canada, and Canada, as portrayed by the novelist, 
_as a land flowing with milk and honey, where every 
one ig rich and every one is contented. Thus we 
have two countries really very similar, but concern- 
ing which popular conceptions are absolutely 
different. A first visit to Siberia is an eye-opener 
to those who have gathered their khowledge of the 
country from the novelist. The tourist, arriving in 
the spring, finds himself in the land of flowers, and 
in place of discontented strings of chained convicts 
he finds contented, hardworking agriculturists and 
no signs of the miserable poverty he had expected. 


Mr. Marshall gives statistics showing the 
great advance in manufacturing, mining, and 
agriculture, and concludes :— 

Siberia is one of the last of the world’s big areas 
to be opened up. China already has her own 
civilisation. Canada, South America—excepting 


only Brazil—South Africa and Australia are all well . 


advanced, and are now working on regular lines: 
while Siberia is like an open, untilled field, and if 
one will but take advantage of it there is a vast 
opening here; but time must not be lost or the trade 
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of this country will continue to be in the hands of 
our competitors. 


THE POLES IN PRUSSIA. 


Botcstaw STUCKI gives an account in the 
Russian Review of Germany’s action in apply- 
ing the Expropriation Act of 1908. It is diffi- 
cult to understand a modern State enforcing such 
wholesale plunder against a member of its own 
body, with the inevitable result of weakening 
its own powers of resistance and attack. The 
writer sums up the situation in sentences of 
dignified restraint :— 

It would be superfluous to explain the extreme 
injustice of the Expropriation Law, which lays hands 
on private property for the sole reason that it does 
not belong to Germans. In the first place, the rights 
of the proprietors are violated. Secondly, a great 
wrong is done to the Polish working-folk, whose 
families have lived, sometimes for many generations, 
on the estate, and who are now expelled together 
with the proprietor, to clear the way for German 
colonists. Polish trade and industry in the surround- 
ing towns are also damaged, for the authorities forbid 
the German settlers to buv from Polish firms. Last 
but not least, expropriation injures the Church. As 
the Poles are Catholics while the German colonists 
are Protestants, the Catholic parishes lose, through 
the forced emigrations, a considerable number of 
members, a great deal of their moral influence, and 
also a part of their necessarily small revenue. ... . 

In the whole history of Polish sufferings it is un- 
doubtedly the expropriation measure which has 
weighed the heaviest on both people and country. 
This expropriation would mean national mourning 
for any agricultural people; but it means something 
more acute than mourning to the Poles, who love 
their traditions and strive to uphold them on that 
soil where the kingdom of Poland once flourished. 
Many of them would prefer slaughter rather than 
be expelled from homesteads where their forebears 
lived and struggled for over a thousand years. The 
expropriation schools them to the spirit of bondage; 
it means extirpation. 


THE editor of the World’s Work deserves 
commendation for his decision to incorporate the 
Arena with his magazine, and carry on its cheer- 
ful message of kindly exhortation to Public 


` School men throughout the Empire. The sphere 


of the Arena was naturally limited, as it was 
intended to appeal primarily to Public School 
and University men, but its ideals and aims were 
so excellent that it would have been a matter for 
regret if it had heen discontinued altogether. In 
a leading article announcing the change the 
editor welcomes his new public, and explains 
that he does not intend to earmark articles in 
certain sections of the magazine as specially 
directed to Arena readers, but in each number 
articles will appear that will be of particular 
interest to the new, public gained by) the amalga- 
mation. 
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OUR OWN AFFAIRS. 


WHAT WORKMEN THINK. 


J. M. Kennepy in the Nineteenth Century is 
inclined to be somewhat dictatorial upon a 
matter which does not permit of exclusive or 
oracular empiricism. The writer claims that 
the feudal system still has its hold deep down in 
the heart of the worker, who dearly prefers a lord 
to a Crooks, a MacDonald, or a Snowden, and 
adds :—‘‘ An undoubted aristocrat, however, 
wins immediate approval, Lord Hugh Cecil or 
Mr. Balfour as a professed Labour leader would 
be followed with enthusiasm.’’ We must 
assume perversity in some direction, for we still 
wait .the appearance of the heaven-born leader 
from the ranks of the aristocracy. 

Mr. Kennedy is at least whole-hearted in his 
appreciation of the deficiencies of the worker 
and enlarges his belief :— 


In the political as well as in the sociological sense 
of the word the British working classes are composed 
of the most conservative types of men in existence, 
comparable only with Russian moujiks or Chinese 
mandarins, though they possess a fund of loyalty and 
patriotism which we cannot invariably associate with 
the Near or the Far East. If they chose to exert their 
voting power in behalf of one particular party they 
could make the House of Commons predominantly 
Conservative, Liberal, or Labour, as they might 
feel inclined. The fact that they return only a beg- 
garly forty odd Labour members shows sufficiently 
well the contempt and suspicion in which they hold 
the men who try to improve their own position by 
exploiting them. Indeed, our workmen are not 
qualified to exercise the responsibilities of political 
power beyond the mere act of voting for some mem- 
ber of the higher classes, and the moderate men, 
who form the great bulk of the workers, realise this 
perfectly well. They are content to follow when they 
are well led; the confidence which the great feudal 
chiefs could command is now at the disposal of em- 
ployers. ` 


We can charitably assume that Mr. Kennedy 
has not read the painful history of the growth 
of Trades Unionism, and we wonder how many 
workmen will accept the writer’s obiter dicta 
as a true expression of their thinking when he 
concludes :— 

We can and must blame the Conservative Party, 
however, for allowing the petty intrigues of political 
life to withdraw its attention from the problem of 
Labour unrest: a problem which can be properly 
solved only by the Conservative Party, a problem the 


solution of which will at once raise the credit of the 
party, establish the working classes on a sound 
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economic foundation, and do more to consolidate the 
Empire than all the political speeches of the last 
decade. A General Election is within sight, and it 


is not yet too late to make amends for the errors of 


the past. 


WILL THE CONSERVATIVES 
GRANT THE VOTE? 


In the Deutsche Revue for September is pub- 
lished an article by Lady Robert: Cecil, on the 
Prospects of Woman Suffrage in England. 

She begins by saying that England cannot 
long refuse what Australia, New Zealand, and 
certain American States have already conceded. 
Even opponents have been forced to acknow- 
ledge that the women’s vote is now only a ques- 
tion of time and that delay is the utmost they 
can expect. While many Bills have had a second 
reading, party considerations, or even the private 
prejudices of Cabinet Ministers, have sufficed to 
either party to sacrifice the women. Govern- 
ments do not fall when pledges to women are 
broken and women without votes have not the 
same means as men of making their discontent 
felt in the constituencies. 

While not excusing militancy, Lady Robert 
Cecil explains to German readers that militant 
tactics were adopted because the peaceful 
methods and the work of forty years were 
requited in Parliament by a complete legislative 
fiasco and outside Parliament by almost 
universal boycott by the Press. Militancy, she 
adds, is regrettable but not surprising. With 
such treatment, and in a similar position, men 
would undoubtedly have gone much farther. 
Generally speaking, the surprising thing is, not 
that a number of women have given free 
course to their indignation, but that compara- 
tively few have done so. The real position of 
affairs is largely misunderstood by the great 
public, chiefly owing to the insincere policy of 
the anti-suffrage Press. The militants are 
drawn from those whose hearts are stronger than 
their heads, great-hearted natures easily roused 
by injustice. No one can deny their heroism 
and courage. 

-In reference to the attitude of the Conserva- 
tive Party, Lady Robert Cecil says that should 
the introduction of a Woman Suffrage Bill on a 
democratic basis be proposed, the Conservatives 
would be obliged in-self-defence to bring in some 
measure of;a more moderate ‘character. 
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Js HER WAGES.” 


UNDER the above heading Dr. Raymond V. 
Phelan contributes to the Westminster Review 
of September an article on women’s lower 
wages. 

Occasionally quality or quantity of product 
explains women’s lower wages, but in far too 
many cases the explanation is sex. The argu- 
ment that sex should make a difference in wages 
very often declares for the payment of men 
according to productivity, but of women accord- 
ing to need. The man with a family will say, 
‘“ I have a family to support.” What he should 
say is that he co-operates with a family in the 
work of its support. While the money-earner is 
essential, the efficient housekeeper is equally so. 
The woman-worker in the world, as well as the 
man-worker, requires a housekeeper, or must be 
able to buy the domestic services that the man- 
worker’s wife supplies. For inferior pay a 
woman often gives services equivalent, and, in 
some cases at least, superior to that given by 
men. Some people view man’s work as through 
a plate-glass window and see it in its normal 
proportions. When they look at women’s work 
their mental eyes undergo a transformation 
which gives them an image like that seen by 
looking through the wrong end of a pair of 
opera-glasses. But all this is changing. Edu- 
cational progress for women and a universal 
understanding of modern economic conditions 
will bring for equivalent service equal pay 
regardless of sex. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 

In the October issue of Chambers’s Journal 
Lord Grey explains once more the principles of 
_the Public-House Trust Movement. 

The method adopted by the Trust is to obtain 
licensed houses, either by purchase or on lease, 
free of any tie, and to work them by managers 
qualified as caterers and hosts. These managers 
receive a fixed wage and commissions on all 
takings other than those for alcoholic liquors. 
Music and games are among the features of the 
Trust house. In ten years it is estimated that 
at least eleven million customers have been 
served in the houses of the Home Counties Pub- 
lic-House Trust, Ltd., alone. In the United 
Kingdom 318 houses are now controlled by Trust 
companies. The supply of suitable managers 
far exceeds the demand. The pay is excellent, 
and the manager is not only insured against loss, 
but may share in the gains. It only remains for 
the public to subscribe more share capital to 
enable more houses to be acquired. 
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SELF-GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION. 


Mrs. C. F. A. MASTERMAN contributes to 
the Parents’ Review for September a few ideas 


and suggestions concerning the Montessori 
method. 
She sees a certain number of defects 


in Madame Montessori’s system. For instance, 
she cannot understand why Madame Montessori 
uses pictures so little. As a suggestion, Mrs. 
Masterman thinks it would be a good thing to 
discuss with children at an earlier stage what 
they are to learn, and give them more freedom 
in choice of subjects. Could not a school be 
run more like a university, with all sorts of 
classes going on, and the pupils choosing which 
they shall attend? But if this is impossible could 
not a number of stated hours be ‘* Montessori ” 
in which the pupils could work at anything they 
liked? She asks us to remember that liberty 
is what we are training our children for, the 
time when they must choose their own work 
and generally decide things for themselves. 
But, she adds, there may be some danger of 
premature independence among poor people 
owing to economic pressure. It may be asked: 
Should not the poor equally with the better-to- 
do be turned out able to face a risk, make a _ 
decision, and assimilate a new idea? 


THE GREATEST CAUSE OF 
INFANTILE MORTALITY. 


IN connection with the promise of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission on diseases 
having their origin in vice, a writer in the Eng- 
lishwoman for September writes :— 


Now that the knowledge has filtered through 
to women that to this cause is due the childlessness 
of many homes, the early death of thousands of 
babes, the physical deformity and mental degeneracy 
of countless survivors, there is no motive strong 
enough to reconcile them to ignorance or to resigna- 
tion. They will not submit to hear that a high rate 
of infant mortality is due to maternal neglect when 
Dr. Mott has said, without contradiction, that 
“ syphilis is the greatest cause of infantile mor- 
tality,” nor blame themselves for the falling birth- 
rate in face of the figures which connect the greater 
number of still-births with this disease. . . . Is it 
too much to hope that those mentors who seize 
every opportunity to rail against the mothers of 
Britain whenever the high rate of infant mortality 
or the falling birth-rate are brought into public 
prominence may now exert themselves to correct the 
grievous shortcomings of their own sex in this con- 
nection -hitherto passed) over in silence? 


l 
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PROBLEMS OF TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


RUS ET URBS. 


‘“THE Problem of Cities” is discussed by 
G. S. Dickerman and Mark Jefferson in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The latter emphasises the 
interdependence of town and country, which, he 
claims, are ‘‘ organically regulated.” Thus— 


Crops cannot be grown without fields, nor ex- 
changed and manufactured under the modern system 
of division of labour, without cities. Only in the 
rudest pioneer settlements do men dispense with this 
division of labour by doing everything painfully and 
badly on the farm. Such settlements are retarded 
and hampered until they have towns for the city 
part of the work. When we estimate that the aver- 
age inhabitant of New York may have but a few 
score square feet for his own use, we are apt to 
forget that he can only exist on them because some- 
where in the country there are acres of ground pro- 
ducing for him, as really and definitely for him as 
if he owned them and hired the labour on them— 
what Professor Penck has called his ‘‘ sustenance 
space.” * 


Mr. Dickerman is not concerned with this 
providential arrangement, pointing out that 
‘“ there are fifty churches in a city and a 
thousand saloons,” and severely discounts the 
high mission of the city :— 

In a highly organised community there is a possi- 
bility that children will grow up to be like the parts 
of a machine fitting snugly into their little places 
and moving there with hardly a thought of what 
their life means; making of custom a slavery; bow- 
ing in craven fealty to a boss, to a business, a sect, 
an order, a party, any sort of fashionable conven- 
tion, with never a sentiment of devotion to any 
burning truth of any: grand cause, and with scarcely 
any recognition of those responsibilities which give 
to life its dignity and splendour. Many great 
human qualities come to their best in a life of com- 
parative isolation. A big tree, an oak or elm, stand- 
ing out in an open field has a toughness of fibre, a 
spread of boughs and roundness of shape that are 
never seen in a tree that stands in the woods. So 
people get individuality by being much alone. They 
become self-reliant by relying on themselves. They 
gain clear opinions by thinking things over, and 
thinking them out to their necessary conclusions. 
They acquire inflexibility of purpose by facing ob- 
stacles and conquering them. The pioneers of our 
country and the fathers of the republic were such 
men, The projectors of great undertakings carried 
through triumphantly have acquired their power in 


this way. The country is the natural nursery of 
such qualities, 


TWELVE MILLIONS STARVING ! 

‘* THE only cure for starvation is food,” answers 
Richard Higgs in his book, The Heart of the 
Social Problem.* Mr. Higgs undertakes no less 
a task than the complete reorganisation of 
agriculture, and outlines a working plan where- 
by Municipal and State farming will replace the 
present wasteful and haphazard methods which 
are the chief causes of the decline of rural 
England. The author covers a wide field in his 
survey of the social problem. He first shows 
the failure of Social Reform on present lines, 
takes a bird’s-eye view of the Land Question, 
and discusses with great ability the rival attrac- 
tions of town and country. 

Mr. F. Herbert Stead contributes an Intro- 
duction, from which the reader will appreciate 
the fact that Mr. Higgs gives good reasons for 
the faith that is in him :— 


My friend Mr. Higgs is a working farmer, who is 
daily face to face with the realities of man, and 
beast, and field. His thought and word are racy of 
the soil, and have that out-of-door directness which 
marks the thinking man at work upon the land. He 
has the expert’s horror of the ignorant, if well- 
meaning, dabbler. His passion for scientific produc- 
tion fills him with a noble rage at the waste and 
overlapping of petty holdings. Still nobler is his 
fervid desire to vindicate the rights of the human 
factor in rural production. 


The author possesses the rare art of illumi- 
nating what to many is a dull political problem, 
with the result that the reader’s task is made of 
the lightest, and even the practical suggestions 
are clothed in picturesque phrasing. Mr. Higgs 
proves conclusively that there are severe limita- 
tions to the general adoption of ‘‘ small hold- 
ings,” and looks to the widest application of the 
principle of municipal farming, already at work, 
as the ultimate cure for poverty, and says :— 


Is it too much to ask that the organisation of the 
people’s food supply should be the first duty of a 
civilised people? The people live by food, and an ill- 
fed nation is a weak nation. We have municipal 
water; why not municipal wheat? A people whose 
food supply is unorganised and in the irresponsible 
hands of private persons is a people whose weakness 
is great, and who are open to panic and hysteria at 
the coming of every trouble which threatens. Is it too 
much to ask that national food stores should be as 
much the duty of the State as national defence, or 
that the storage of wheat should be as much a 
national concern as the storage of pold or the preser- 
vation of the national credit? 


* The Dover Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd., and 
Stead's Publishing House,’ Kingsway. (2s. 6d. net.) 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


“LIVING LONDON. 

WE have not so many artists that we can 
afford to lose the work of Harry Furniss, whose 
well-known pencil illustrates ‘‘ ‘ Onlooker’s ’ Im- 
pressions of London ” in the October Windsor 
Magazine. By courtesy of the Editor, we are 
enabled to reproduce a telling sketch of the 
‘““ Orators,” who are a peculiar tribe, fulfilling 


their self-imposed duty with much wit and wis- 
dom. ‘‘ Onlooker ’’ notes that— 


“ London is a city of orators. There is more 


public speaking to the acre, especially on Sundays, 


D 
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who wish to orate themselves are at liberty to do so. 
Stand at a corner of a street talking in a loud voice 
—it is immaterial what you talk about—and a crowd 
will soon gather round you, and as long as you go 


on orating, nothing but a policeman or a collecting 
+B 


box will move them on. 


THE NEW CITY. 


Mr. Frank L. EMANUEL contributes to the 
September number of the Architectural Review 
particulars of an interesting scheme for a group 
of City improvements. 

The demolition of the old General Post Office 


Orators. 


in that city than in any other. To get the full bene- 
fit of this boon, go to Hyde Park on a fine Sunday. 
By selecting a location advantageously, it is possible 
to listen simultaneously to lectures on Fruitarianism, 
Socialism, and Christian Science, besides picking up 
valuable fragments of discourse on Esoteric Buddh- 
ism and Mormonism. A movement is on foot to 
establish a fund for providing Hyde Park orators 
with voice lozenges—a much-needed charity. There 
is also another society for providing them with 
muzzles, but this by the way. Visitors to London 


at a time when great improvements are contem- 
plated in the heart of the City has, he says, 
led him to attempt to weld these various neces- 
sities with some new suggestions into a single 
plan. The main objects of his scheme are to 
form a spacious and symmetrical square (Wren 
Square) at the junction of Newgate Street and 
Cheapside, into which to lead a new main 
thoroughfare required)-to,, tap. the) districts 
to the north-east. This thoroughfare is 
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to run wid the east side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard to a necessary approach to the 
projected St. Paul’s Bridge. An embellish- 
ment of the remodelled square with a central 
monument to Wren is suggested, while St. 
Vedast’s Church would be the culminating 
feature of the vista along Newgate Street. 

Another suggestion is for a new avenue (Gold- 
smiths’ Way), which would reveal to view the 
centre portion of that beautiful and stately 
building, Goldsmiths’ Hall, which has been 
hidden away in Foster Lane. As this avenue 
would pierce at right angles the St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand frontage, he would connect the two 
blocks of the new G.P.O. buildings by a bridge 
over Goldsmiths’ Way, which could be made a 
fine central feature of the St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
front without interfering with the view of Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. By widening the east side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, the beautiful church of St. 
Augustine, at the corner of Watling Street, 
would be brought to light. From this point 
Mr. Emanuel offers alternative schemes for 
entering the St. Paul’s Bridge approach. A 
St. Paul’s Avenue, a Cathedral Avenue, a cres- 
cent (Questway, in memory of the Quest 
House), and other streets are included in the 
proposed scheme. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED POOR. 


POLITICIANS who believe in short cuts will do 
well to study the evidence contained in The Con- 
temporary article by Edith Sellers, ‘‘ For the 
Sake of Ratepayers and Old-Age Pensioners.” 
Our readers have been made acquainted with the 
progress of the Whyteleafe experiment since its 
inception in connection with the work of the 
Browning Settlement, and Miss Sellers now sub- 
mits the results of thirteen years of steady 
development of an idea which offers a full solu- 
tion of the difficult problem of providing a real 
home for the aged poor. The writer sums up 
her interesting account by saying :— 


Thus the Whyteleafe experiment proves that the 
more respectable among the old people who are in 
the workhouse, or on their way there, might all be 
provided with good homes, where they would be out 
of harm’s way, and live in comfort at the cost of 
3s. 84d. a week each. In these homes—the Old 
Folks’ Homes—they could spend their last days in 
peace and happiness; whereas in the workhouse 
they spend them in misery. And in these homes— 
this is a point on which stress must be laid—they 
would cost their fellows only 8s. 83d. a week each— 
viz., 3S. 8}d. in addition to 5s., their old age pension; 
whereas in the London workhouses they cost them 
13s. 84d. a week, besides all the money that comes 
out of loans. To build old folks’ homes such as 
there are at Whyteleafe would, therefore, be sound 
economy as well as charity. Whoever built them, 
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whether private philanthropists or local authorities, 
would merit the gratitude of all who feel the burden 
of the rates, as well as of all who feel the pinch of 


poverty. 


TRUSTEES UNLIMITED. 


WE suggest this title as the most suitable to 
cover the activities of the gentlemen entrusted 
by a public-spirited citizen to carry out ‘‘ A New 
Social Experiment,’’ described by Mr. J. Howard 
Whitehouse in The Contemporary Review. The 
objects of the trust are very broadly to increase 
the health, intelligence, comfort, and sense of 
beauty of the whole community. 

Every phase of social reform is included in the 
programme of this most optimistic of philan- 
thropists, not forgetting the foundation of an 
agricultural settlement, educational work 
amongst adults, and other trifling tasks which so 
far have absorbed the energies of societies innu- 
merable. We shall be pleased to hear that this 
insatiable trust is arranging to take over the 
task of running the British Empire, at least for 
a decade, during which the taxpayer might try 
and forget his troubles. 


WHEN MAN FOUND JOY IN HIS 
WORK. 


In the Connoisseur for September there is an 
article by Amelia S. Levetus, on Dr. Albert 
Figdor’s Collection of Dolls’ Furniture at 
Vienna. After describing a number of articles 
of wooden furniture in the collection, many of 
them beautifully carved, the writer says the 
pieces all bear on their face the impress of time 
and that creative impulse so characteristic of 
the ages when man delighted in his work. All 
show the same love of work, the same rare 
quality of workmanship and feeling for design, 
which the craftsmen of those days showed in all 
their productions, when man—and woman, too— 
could pause at work, regard it attentively, and 
take real pride in it. Everywhere the same 
efficiency is shown. The craftsman gave, as it 
were, of his very self. And surely those who 
made these things must have loved children. 
How otherwise could they have spent so much 
patient labour on these objects destined for 
children’s pleasure? The chairs in the collec- 
tion are Italian, Dutch, and German. One 
Dutch chair, only nine centimetres in height, is 
stated to be exactly like one to be seen on an 
engraving by Van Ostade, representing little 
girls playing with their dolls and other toys. 
As the chairs are all perfect in design and con- 
struction, they give an idea of the forms in 
vogue in the three countries two or three cen- 
turies ago. 


eee 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SCIENTISTS 


A VERY interesting article appears in the 
World’s Work for October by Mr. George E. 
Hale on the Work of the Mount Wilson Obser- 
vatory. This observatory has a wonderful posi- 
tion on the summit of Mount Wilson, 7,000 ft. 
above the sea, and high above the fogs and mist 


clouds. It is the purpose at this observatory to 
gain as much knowledge as possible of the life 
history of stars. Special attention is devoted to 


solar problems, the sun being in the immediate 


Wag e 


, The Extraordinary Site of the Observatory 
On the summit of Mount Wilson, 7,000 feet above the sea ; above the fogs and mist clouds. 
(Retroduced by courtesy of ** The World's Work.'') 


neighbourhood of the observatory, and it is 
possible to form a large image of it and all parts 
studied separately. Most of the other stars are 
so remote that they can only be observed as 
minute. needle-points of light, even with the most 
powerful telescopes. The life-changes of a 
single star occupy millions of years, so speci- 
mens of young, middle-aged, and old stars are 
chosen and studied with every means at the dis- 
posal of the observatory. The instruments and 
methods employed at Mount Wilson are for the 
most part new, devised by the members of the 
staff and constructed in the observatory instru- 
ment shop. The article is accompanied by 
excellent illustrations of the machinery used; 
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especially interesting is the illustration of the 
new tower of 150 ft. which has been recently 
erected, by the aid of which many important 
results have already been obtained. 


THE WOMAN DOCTOR. 


WANDA DE SZARAMOWICZ contributes an article 
to the Pall Mall Magazine which gives a clear 
idea of the training necessary to the training of 
the Woman Doctor :— 


First of all, then, before registration as a medical 
student is possible, she has to pass a preliminary 
examination in genera] education, which includes 
such subjects as English, Latin, Mathematics, and 


Greek or a modern language. Then begins her 
medical career proper. 

For this purpose she goes either to the Universi- 
ties of Glasgow or Edinburgh in Scotland, and Dur- 
ham in England, or—and this is the most usual 
course—to the London (Royal Free Hospital) School 
of Medicine for Women, which is responsible for 
considerably more than half the women on the British 
Medical Register. 

Her period of training here lasts from five to six 
years, and when her two-and-a-half years of study 
in medical science is accomplished. she enters the 
hospital wards. 
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./THE BEE’S COMPASS. 


THE Fortnightly Review contains an article by 
Henri Fabre, in which he gives particulars of 
experiments carried out by him at the sugges- 
tion of Charles Darwin. The English scientist 
had been struck by Fabre’s work on the mason- 
bees, especially the faculty of finding their way 
back to their nests after being carried a long dis- 
tance from home, and wrote the following 
letter :— 


“ Allow me to 
make 4 sugges- 
tion in relation to 
your wonderful 
account of insects 
finding their way 
home. I formerly 
wished to try it 
with pigeons — 
namely, to carry 
the insects in their 
paper cornets 
about a hundred 
paces in the oppo- 
site direction to 
that which you 
intended ulti- 
mately to carry 
them, but before 
turning round to 
return, to put the 
insects in a circu- 
lar box with an 
axle which could 
be made to re- 
volve very rapidly, 
first in one direc- 
tion and then in 
another, so as to 
destroy for a time 
all sense of direc- 
tion in the insects. 
I have sometimes 
imagined that 
animals may feel 
in which direction 
they were at the 


first start 
carried.” 
With infinite 


patience Fabre  Photoby] 


sets about his 

task, and notwithstanding the most elaborate 
precautions to confuse the bees a large per- 
centage arrived home. On the assumption that 
there was something magnetic about the insect’s 
‘“‘compass,’’ Darwin then suggested that a 
magnetised needle should be attached to the bees 
in order to disturb their ‘‘ diamagnetic 
sensibility.’’ Fabre allows himself to be slightly 
sarcastic, but nevertheless carried out Darwin’s 


M. Henri Fabre. 
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suggestions to the end—with no satisfactory 
result. 


J MICROBES. ° 


In Nash’s Sir William Ramsay writes on the 
absorbing topic, ‘‘ Making the Microbe Work for 
the Good of All Mankind.’’ The writer gives the 
reader an account of the work of Robert Brown, 
“ the prince of botanists,” Professor Loeb, Pas- 
teur, and other workers in this important 
scientific field of 
investigation. 
Sir William 
gives some idea 
of the work re- 
maining for 
future dis 
covery :— 


The effect of 
enlisting the ser- 
vices of microbes 
useful to mankind 
and of extermi- 
nating those hurt- 
ful, has been 
enormously to 
reduce the death- 
rate. But the 
campaign is by no 
means over. Al- 
though malaria 
has been traced to 
microbes borne by 
mosquitoes; al- 
though yellow 
fever has been 
traced to a simi- 
lar origin ; 
although sleeping 
sickness has been 
proved to be due 
to the passage of 
a fatal microbe 
into man, when 
he is bitten by the 
tsetse-fly; and 
although plague 
is now known to 
be due to the bite 
of a flea which 
infects rats, and 
which is itself infected by a special microbe—yet 
constant work is being done to discover how to keep 
down these plagues, and, if possible, to kill them 
out, as well as to find a means of rendering the 
inhabitants of dangerous countries immune. 


oat 


CP. H. Fabre. 


Dr. LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG writes a good 
article in the October World’s Work on ‘‘ Mar- 
vellous Preventives of Disease.’’ 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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MUSIC, ART AND DRAMA. 


FALSTAFF IN MUSIC. 


THE above title will probably call to mind 
Verdi’s famous opera, ‘‘ Falstaff,” but the work 
indicated is a new composition written by Sir 
Edward Elgar for the Leeds Festival. In 
the September number of the Musical Times 
appear some notes by Sir Edward him- 
self on this important work (Op. 68), which is 
described as a Symphonic Study for Orchestra, 
with two Interludes. The study is based solely 
on the Falstaff of the historical plays, 
“i and 2 Henry IV.” and ‘ Henry V.,’’ and 
the listener is asked to forget about the carica- 
ture in ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” which 
is better known to playgoers than the real Fal- 
staff. Sir Edward’s scheme begins with 
Falstaff and Prince Henry. This is followed by 
Eastcheap, Gadshill, the Boar’s Head, revelry 
and sleep. The third division includes Falstaft’s 
March, the return through Gloucestershire, the 
new King, and the hurried ride to London; and 
in the fourth we have King Henry V.’s progress, 
and the repudiation of Falstaff and his death. 
It is in an apartment of the Prince’s that Fal- 
staff first appears, and the feeling of pleasantry 
which runs through the dialogue is almost 
courtly. Then, adds Sir Edward, there follow 
scenes so finely graduated that they exhibit one 
of the highest flights of Shakespeare’s genius— 
we are shown the inevitable degradation down 
to the squalid end — | 


MUSICAL REVOLUTIONARIES. 

Mr. D. C. PARKER contributes to the Septem- 
ber number of the Musical Times an article on 
the Futurist in Music. No sooner has the public 
become acquainted with the aims of a man than 
some inconsiderate intruder claims its attention 
and makes a readjustment of our ideas an im- 
perative necessity, says the writer. Even in the 
past we note again and again the appearance 
of men who were not content to take things as 
they found them. If progress means protest 


and experimenting, the reason for the swift de- - 


velopment of musical art is easily explained. 
The heterodoxy of to-day is the orthodoxy of 
to-morrow. Modern music is also hydra- 
headed. Strauss may be the most prominent 
musician of to-day, but he is not the only revo- 
lutionary of our time. One of the most auda- 
cious is Pratella, a concert of whose composi- 
tions was recently given at Rome. According 
to accounts, his idea is that Beethoven and 
Wagner have had their day, and that the song 
of humanity must contain the noise of tramways, 


taxis, and crowds. Schönberg, Scriabine, and 
many others show that the spirit of unrest is 
abroad. | 

Experience seems to teach, says Mr. Parker 
in conclusion, that in the best musician there is 
something of the natural revolutionary. Did 
not Chopin celebrate the fall of Warsaw in an 
Etude? Did not Wagner find his name promi- 
nent in the Dresden revolt? Did not Schumann 
sing the cause of liberty in male-voice choruses? 
Doubtless some of the younger voices feel the 
need of ‘‘a pitch opposed to the normal aver- 
age.” And such a spirit is nursed by the 
natural antagonism of that overwhelming sec- 
tion of the public which is always conservative : 
the people who seem to believe the old stories 
to have been dictated by a divinity, and who 
mistrust the new. 


THE PLAYS OF MR. BERNARD 
SHAW. 

Two foreign articles on Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
plays have appeared in September. In the 
Deutsche Rundschau, Herr Otto Seeck remarks 
that two souls inhabit the breast of Mr. Shaw. 
In his plays Mr. Shaw is the poet who sees 
reality with the normal eye; in his prefaces and 
essays he is the political agitator, whose vision is 
disturbed by party spectacles. It affords a 
ridiculous picture of the imperfection of all 
human art that the man who as a poet combats 
all idealism has as a politician fallen into that 
idealism called Socialism. That politics and 
religion—and Socialism is both—may turn the 
clearest heads we know, but what do we care 
about the politician when we can enjoy the poet. 


‘We can draw from the deep knowledge of the 


world displayed in his plays the lessons which he 
himself, deluded by his wrong theories, is unable 
to draw to the full. 

Writing in the Bibliothéque Universelle, Augus- 
tin and Henriette Hamon—the former the author 
of ‘‘ Bernard Shaw, the Molière of the Twentieth 
Century ’’—note that every new piece by Mr. 
Shaw disconcerts and exasperates the critics, but 
not the public. His method is to expose ideas, 
theses, with the pros and cons, and having thus 
invited his hearers to think, leaves to them the 
choice of solution. He has appropriated the 
technique of Moliére, and having adapted it to 
his own individuality, has written masterpieces 
of comedy. The work of Mr. Shaw has risen to 
the height of the universally human—that is to 
say, as Wagner wrote, the universally in- 
telligible. 
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A FAMOUS VASE. 


In the September number of the Westminster 
Review Mr. W. Turner tells the story of the 
original Barberini Vase, the model of the Port- 
land Vase made by Wedgwood. 

The Barberini Vase, says the writer, was dis- 
covered about the year 1635 in the tomb of 
Severus, near Rome; and fourteen centuries 
previously (a.D. 235) the Emperor was killed in 
Gaul in quelling a revolt. At that time the 
Roman art of glass-blowing had nearly reached 
perfection. A vase of purest crystal glass of a 
deep dark blue texture was evidently made for 
the venerated ashes of Severus (who un- 
doubtedly was cremated). Over the blue was 
laid a layer of white opaque glass when the 
other was red-hot. After cooling, the gem- 
engraver cut into the surface to the dark field 
below, leaving in relief most beautiful human- 
like figures. This vase came into the posses- 
sion of the Italian family of Barberini. Hence 
its name. After changing hands twice it was 
purchased by the Duchess of Portland, and a 
descendant of hers, the fourth Duke, deposited 
it in the British Museum after having lent it to 
Wedgwood to make his copy. Wedgwood’s 
copy is generally esteemed his masterpiece. As 
to the designs on the vase, various guesses have 
been made, such as the death of Adonis, 
Eleusinian mysteries, acts of the Emperor 
Severus, etc. 


PISTON-ROD RHETORIC. 


Tne chief contribution to the September Book- 
man is a long article, or rather the first part 
of a long article, on Mr. Bernard Shaw by Mr. 
Dixon Scott. Speaking of Mr. Shaw’s utter- 
ances Mr. Scott writes :— 


The exasperating thing about all Shaw’s utter- 
ances isn’t their surface savagery or cynicism; it is 
the sight of the sweet sap being choked and changed 
behind. Cut through the metallic coating that covers 
all his leaves with that glib, repellent, acrid shine, 
and you get generosity, wonder, wistfulness, awe, 
any amount of lovableness and love. His heart is 
in the right place; it is only his tongue that has 
gone wrong: it has taken a permanent twist into 
his cheek. When he tries to preach gentleness, it 
turns the words into jeers; it makes him malevolent 
in the cause of mercy, quarrelsome in the name of 
peace; and when he strives to shout friendly advice 
this interpreter, tutored too well, changes the message 
into a cold snarl of disdain... . 

All his announcements are denouncements; he 
must attack to defend; his affirmations reach our 
ears as denials—all his most positive utterances seem 
harsh strings of no’s . . . exactly as in Ruskin’s 
case, the piston-rod rhetoric sinks the ship it was 
invented to drive. The imaginations of both these 
men, turned into wrong channels, ruined the cases 
they were kidnapped to plead. 


OF REVIEWS. 


LITERARY TASTE IN AUSTRALIA, 


Writinc in the September number of the 
Book Monthly, Katharine S. Prichard tells us 
something of the reading tastes of Australians. 

First and foremost, Australians, we are told, 
are newspaper-readers. The daily papers have 
large circulations, and on Saturdays many 
pages are added treating of all sorts of sub- 
jects besides the news of the day. As to books, 
Australians like works dealing with their own 
country. Australian literature generally has a 
vigorous note all its own and sells well. A 
marked feature of the Australian’s literary taste 
is his appreciation of the poetry of his own land ; 
and in fiction Rolfe Boldrewood, Ethel Turner, 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, and other well-known 
Australian novelists or writers of stories of 
Australian Jife are naturally very popular. Then 
there are the ‘‘ literary exquisites,’’ people as 
cultured as any of their species between the 
Poles, who attend lectures on Ibsen, Anatole 
France, Sudermann, and other Continental 
writers, as well as discourses on the lights of 
English literature. 
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A DRAMA OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


M. CAMILLE BELLAIGNE devotes his music 
article in the mid-September issue of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes to a book on Beethoven’s 
‘* Fidelio ” by Maurice Kufferath. 

Why was the opera called ‘‘ Fidelio °’ rather 
than ‘‘ Leonora °’? Beethoven himself certainly 
preferred the latter title, which was the original 
name of the work. It was the management of 
the Theatre Ander Wien which demanded the 
pseudonym. The Spanish historical drama of 
‘* Leonora; or, Conjugal Love,” on which the 
opera is based, was written by Jean Nicolas 
Bouilly in 1798 for the singer and composer, 
Pierre Gaveaux. Nothing could be simpler and 
more innocent than this story of the unfortunate 
Florestan, the cruel Pizarro, and the virtuous 
Leonora. M. Kufferath regards Leonora as 
one of the greatest heroines, the Antigone, the 
Electra, of conjugal piety. 

Beethoven’s work was completed in 1805 and 
in November of that year it was produced at 
Vienna and received only three performances. 
Revised, it was repeated in March of the next 
year, and was accorded six representations. In 
1814 a group of artists desired to revive it and 
Beethoven consented on condition that he might 
again revise it. In collaboration with Treitschke 
he set to work and declared the labour ought to 
bring him the martyr’s crown. In May of the 
same year the opera was born for the third time, 
but this time to live. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


NO GENTLEMEN BURGLARS! 


Tue Strand has commissioned M. Alphonse 
Bertillon to elucidate the question, ‘* Does 
‘ Raffles’ Exist? ’’ and the world-famous expert 
is moved to confess that the gentleman burglar 
is a myth. He says :— 


The reason is simple. When a man of good birth 


covets his neighbour’s goods, his first thoughts do 


not fly to the use of the “jimmy.” He takes up 
shady finance, which is likely to be more profitable 
than breaking into people’s houses, while the risk of 
punishment, in case of failure, is considerably less. 
To be a burglar you must be a “ handyman,” with 
some technical ability. 
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THE CASE FOR THE BURGLAR. 


ELLWoop HENDRICK enters ‘ʻA Plea for 
Materialism ’’ in the Atlantic Monthly. The 


writer’s conception of materialism is higher than 


many a saint’s regard for religion. We extract 
the following from a most interesting paper :— 


The burglar who goes out to rob your house is 
seeking his welfare in his work, just as you and I 
do in ours. If he cannot consider your welfare in 
his business he is like a great many of the rest of 
us; he finds life a little too complicated to take in 
other interests than his own. You are his legiti- 
mate prey, just as your competitor in business is 
your legitimate prey. Socially, you and I differ 


Examples of “ Gentlemen” Criminals. 


The one on the left was a foreign nobleman who has sunk to absolute beggary; the one on the right is a crook 


who catches his prey by all means of cunning devices. 


It will be noticed that neither of these types ever 


becomes a burglar in the ordinary sense of the word. 


The article is illustrated by a series of por- 
traits of notorious criminals who have been 
privileged to make M. Bertillon’s acquaintance, 
and by courtesy of the Editor of the Strand we 
reproduce two interesting specimens. The 
writer’s experience enables him to speak with 
authority, as the following quotation shows :— 

I have in my department—the Service of Judicial 
Identity—at the Paris Prefecture of Police more than 
half a million identification-cards, both of French 
citizens and of foreigners, which have been labori- 
ously collected for twenty years past. And I can 
certify this : amongst them there are very few gentle- 
men by birth—so few indeed that I practically have 
the history of each one of them at my fingers’ ends. 
And among these ex-gentlemen never have I come 
across one single professional burglar. 


from the burglar in that we play the game according 
to different rules, and we like to feel that we are of 
some use to the world at large. The burglar has a 
narrower view, and his social aspirations and desire 
for usefulness are restricted to the under-world. 
Then, too, he is probably undeveloped in sympathy 
and imagination. His sensitiveness to emotions of 
sympathy is probably slight. But neither sympathy 
nor imagination nor sensitiveness to anything except 
pain may be driven into his soul by making him 
suffer in order to satisfy your resentment against 
him. Your resentment may drive fear into him, 
and through fear he may cease to be a burglar; 
but statistics do not encourage us much in the hope 
for this. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE DARK CONTINENT. 


AFRICAN GODS. 


Major PERCIVAL writes in The Geographical 
Journal on ‘‘ Tropical Africa, or the Border Line 
of Mohamedan Civilisation,” 
interesting details of that famous slave-dealer, 
Zobeir Pasha whose ‘‘ name will be preserved 
to us as much from the fact of his connection 
with Gordon Pasha as from the fact that the 
site of his stockade has given the name of Dem 
Zubeir to the map of Africa. Although Zobeir 
Pasha and his following were routed by Gessi 
so long ago as the year 1872, it may be of 
interest to know that the burnt stumps of his 
stockade and the mud 
walls of his houses 
continue to witness to 
his greatness in those 
far distant forests up 
to the present day.” 

The writer made 
many inquiries as to 
the remains of ancient 
civilisation and refers 
to the beliefs of the 
present races. He 
says :— 

It may be news to 
many to hear that not 
only does this sphinx or 
mythical lion still live 
in the minds of people, 
though in a slightly 
altered form, but it is 
still worshipped in the 
eastern district of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal by the 
Koreish-Aja_ tribe of 
which the Sheikh 
Miriki, an ex-bazinga of 
Zobeir -Pasha, is the 
head. Strange as it 
may sound, it is a fact 
that in the year 1908 I 
was present in these 
villages during the 
rains; the river Boro 
came down in spate, 
and the villagers sacri- 
ficed a white cock to propitiate the river-god. 

Further interesting facts were given to me about 
the river-god: ‘‘ The god was a lion, Dud, in the 
common Arabic of this part; it lived entirely in the 
water, and was of immense strength, so that it was 
impossible to release anyone whom it seized except 
through the medium of sacrifice.” In order to avoid 
this, two sacrifices were made yearly by the villagers, 
one at the commencement of the rains at the time 
when the river first came down in flood, and the 
second at the time when the river commenced its 
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Sheikh, formerly Sultan, Miriki of the River Boro. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of ‘‘ The Geographical Journal.’’) 


final fall. An instance was given of one of the 
government police, who, previous. to his enlist- 
ment, was seized in mid-stream by the god and 
held there until the necessary sacrifice had been 
made. This man was with me for some years, and 
appeared none the worse for his adventure. 


LAKE CHAD. 


COMMANDANT TILHO reports to The Geo- 
graphical Journal the results of his recent obser- 
vations in the region of Lake Chad :— 


The level of the lake, as recorded by the gauge at 
Bol, reached its maximum for the year in November, 
1912, when the water had re-occupied the whole of 

- the basin, and the north- 
ern portion presented 
the same appearance as 
in 1904. Navigation was 
still difficult, however, 
in this northern part, | 
and a barrier of vegeta- 
tion still separated it 
from the south part of 
the lake. In the south 
the swell raised by the 
easterly winds formed 
the only serious diff- 
culty, With a view to 
throwing light on the 
underground circula- 
tion, observations had 

` been made of the water-. 
level both in the well at 

Mao and. of various 

swampy expanses, 

which had maintained 
their level and even 
risen during a con- 
pletely dry period. In 
one case the maximum 
was reached on Febru- 
ary 2oth, three months 
after the highest stage 
had been reached in the 
main lake. A study of 
the depressions to the 
east and north-east of 

Chad had been made by 

Captain Vignon, who 

had proved the contin- 

uity of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal channel to a point north of Endi, and 
native information had been obtained to the effect 
that it is prolonged far to the east, making a cir- 
cuit of the Endi massif and receiving tributaries. 
Commandant Tilho hopes in time to explore this 
region with a view to solving the question of a possi- 
ble former connection between Lake Chad and the 
Nile. Attempts at longitude determination by pick- 
ing up the .Eifel Tower signals had not so far 
met with success, a disturbing element being the 
nightly hum of mosquitoes. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


FETISH LAND. 


United Empire, the Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, publishes the text of an in- 
teresting address recently delivered before the 
Institute on ‘‘ The Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast,’’ by Captain C. H. Armitage, who, 
speaking of the little understood native faiths, 
said :— 

The religion of the natives of Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories must be described as animism— 
in the former of a higher, and in the latter of a 
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ing their owners, which makes their adoption a some- 


‘what hazardous undertaking. So long as a spirit 


brings prosperity to the tribe, family, or individual 
claiming its protection, its domicile is watched over 
and carefully tended, but, directly misfortune be- 
falls, a priest is consulted who is usually able to re- 
commend a more powerful spirit for whom a new 
abode is found or prepared, that of the former spirit 
being abandoned, thrown away, or (if of marketable 
value), sold to Europeans as a curio. In the North- 
ern Territories these spirits usually enter into some 
animal, bird or reptile, which then becomes sacred. 
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The Mosque at Wa. 
(Reproduced by permission of the Editor of ' United Empire."’) 


cruder, form. Both believe in a deity, who is of such 
supreme transcendence as to be far beyond the reach 
of prayer or appeal. There are, however, numerous 
minor deities and spirits—in nearly every case malig- 
nant—who have to be propitiated or appeased. It 
may surprise you to hear that idolatry, as we under- 
stand the term, does not exist; the so-called ‘' fetish ”’ 
—a misnomer—is in reality a spirit that has taken 
up its abode in some natural feature such as a hill, 
a stream, a lake. Such spirits are located by the 
priests and become tribal guardians. Spirits will also 
occupy objects prepared for their reception, such as 
a wooden figure, a brass pan containing a mixture of 
ingredients supposed to be agreeable to the particu- 
lar spirit that takes up its residence therein, or even 
a stone or other inanimate object. These spirits are 
usually the guardians of families or individuals, but 
they have an unpleasant way of turning on and rend- 


will some day supersede the Shinto faith. 


. The Treasury for October prints an article on 
Shinto shrines, by S. Ballard. In the course of 
his remarks, he says :— 


The Shinto shrines of Japan form one of the most 
interesting features of an interesting country. They 
are to be found on the tops of lonely mountains as 
well as in the heart of busy cities, and the wealth 
of local tradition and folk-lore connected with them 
is such as is only to be found in a country where 
religion is based on the worship of national heroes. 

One result of the death of the late Emperor 


has been a revival of Shintoism, which is much en- 
couraged by the Government. Shinto shrines have 
been erected in Government schools, and on festival 
days the scholars are often marched to the shrine of 
the local deity, where they are expected to make a 
bow. There is reason to believe that Christianity 
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THE DRAMA MONTH BY MONTH. 


“THE TRAGEDY OF NAN.” 


HE new season has already given us 

plays by Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, and 
Henry Arthur Jones, but incomparably 

the most important event so far has been the 


revival, unfortunately limited to three weeks, of. 


“The Tragedy of Nan” at the Royal Court 
Theatre. ‘‘Nan’’ will never be a com- 
mercial success; it is too harrowing and 
probes too deeply and searchingly into the 
heart of human misery. But it is none 
the Jess the most notable acting tragedy 
of our time. ‘‘ Riders to the Sea” comes 
nearer to technical perfection, for it is main- 
tained all through on one plane of high 
poctic beauty, whereas there are passages in 
“ Nan,” especially in the third act, when the 
poet seems to triumph over the dramatist and 
the elements of poetry and realism clash rather 
than blend; but for grim, bitter truth Mr. Mase- 
field’s play stands alone in our generation. 

‘Tragedy at its best is a vision of the heart 
of life. The heart of life can only be laid bare in 
the agony and exultation of dreadful acts. The 
vision of agony, or spiritual contest, pushed 
beyond the limits of the dying personality, is 
exalting and cleansing. It is only by such 
vision that a multitude can be brought to the 
passionate knowledge of things exulting and 
eternal.” Mr. Masefield has given the world 
both a definition and an example of great 
tragedy, for ‘‘ Nan ” is indeed a vision of the 
heart of life. 

“ Nan,” like all great tragedies, is quite 
simple. It is the story of a shrinking, sensitive 
girl cowering under the malignant, wanton 
cruelty of two women, and, far more bitter to 
bear, the mean cowardice of the man she loves. 
Nan’s father was unjustly hanged in Gloucester 
gaol for sheep-stealing, and she lives with an 
uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Pargetter, who 
have given her a ‘‘home.’’ The man likes her 
in a rough, ineffectual way; the woman loves 
cruelty for its own sake, and besides is jealous 
for her own daughter—a little, mean, lying 
thing—and the two set to work to make life a 
hell for the poor girl. Nan is miserably un- 
happy, but she has one alleviation; she is in love 
with Dick Turvil, a young, handsome farmer, not 
knowing that he is supposed to be her cousin 
Jenny’s property. Innocently she confesses her 
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love to Jenny, who has offered Nan her Judas- 
friendship. There is a party at the Pargetters ; 
Dick comes early and finds Nan alone, and there 
follows a passionate love scene between the two, 
a scene of unforgettable beauty. Mrs. Par- 
getter comes in, pours poison into Dick’s ears, 
and ten minutes after he has held Nan in his 
arms he announces that he is going to marry 
Jenny. Nan’s brief moment of happiness is 
over, and she sinks, bruised and broken, to the 
ground, praying for death. She has no hope 
that death will come, for she has met with no 
kindness in life. But an old, half-mad fiddler 
unconsciously points a way out. He himself has 
dragged through life mourning a young bride, 
fifty-nine years dead; but he cannot die, for 
there would be no one to tend her grave. His 
haunting contrast of his bride’s peace with his 
own weariness shows Nan, too, het path to rest 
and peace. She will go to meet the ‘‘ golden 
rider ” at the high tide. But first there is more 
suffering for her. An official comes to declare 
that her father died innocently and to offer her 
fifty pieces of gold as compensation. She 
realises that her tragedy need never have been, 
that her life and happiness have becn wantonly 
thrown away, and in a magnificent passage she 
turns upon her torturers :— 

‘“ You ’ad me in your power. And wot was 
good in me you sneered at. And wot was sweet 
in me you soured. And wot was bright in me 
vou dulled. I was the fly in the spider’s web. 
And the web came round me and round me, till 
there was no more joy in the world. Till my 
’eart was bitter as that ink, and all choked. 
And for that I get little yellow round things. . . 
And all of it— No need for any of it. My dad’s 
life, and your taunts, and my broke ’eart. Alla 
mistake. A mistake.” 

Then she stabs Dick Turvil, that she may save 
other girls from ‘“the hell of the heart-broken ” 
at his hands, and while the others are bending 
over the body, and Mrs. Pargetter is shovelling 
the money into a drawer, Nan goes out to death 
and peace.- 

But no synopsis can do justice to the beauty 
and power of the play. ‘‘ The Tragedy of Nan ”’ 
is one of the most poignant things in English 
literature. The acting of this revival was very 
nearly perfect, and Miss Irene Rooke’s Nan was 
a revelation even to those who know her great 
gifts. One has rarely seen an audience so com- 
pletely and, so, justly, carried out of themselves. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


The following short notices supplement the criticisms of special contributions arranged 
under the preceding section, “Leading Articles in the Reviews.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

LIBERAL thought is reflected from every page 
of this review, and the reader is privileged to 
discuss matters of political and social im- 
portance with writers who, in espousing reason, 
have learnt to eschew rancour. In adopting 
the réle of a moderator offence is often given to 
both sides, but Sir Edward Cook makes out a 
strong case justifying ‘‘ Lord Loreburn’s Inter- 
vention,” which Home Rulers and Unionists 
alike may read with profit. — 

Sir W. F. Barrett writes on ‘“‘ The Marginal 
Regions of Science,” 
and pleads for an un- 
prejudiced investiga- 
tion of the phenomena 
which have aroused 
the interest of scient- 
ists of the standing of 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

‘“ The Indian Civil 
Service ’’ is the sub- 
ject of considerable 
criticism, and Sir 
Henry Cotton once 
more points out the 
many dangers in- 
volved in a con- 
tinuance of the pre- 
sent system, which is 
in no small degree 
responsible for the 


advocates ‘‘ eighteen as the minimum legal age 
at which intoxicants can be supplied to young 
persons. ”’ 

In his notes on ‘Foreign Affairs” Dr. 
Dillon makes an excursion to Mexico, and speak- 
ing of General Huerta says: ‘‘ He possesses all 
the qualifications requisite for the work of 
putting an end to anarchy, suppressing crime 
against life and property, and re-establishing the 
rule of law and order.” 

The Literary Supplement is prefaced by a 
suggestive sketch on ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Parish Churches. ’’ 


ROUND TABLE. 

First place is given 
to the article ‘‘ Down- 
ing Street,” in which 
the writer says :— 
‘“'When every con- 
ceivable arrangement 
has been devised to 
meet the case of 
separate interests re- 


quiring separate 
agents or separate 
powers of negotia- 


tion, the fundamental 
necessity of Downing 
Street or of some 
more representative 
substitute will remain 
untouched.”’ 

The Arya Samaj, 


wave of discontent 

Ww hi ch threatens Dr. E. J. Dillon the most anti-Chris- 

British supremacy in ; E T l tian of Hindu reform- 
è Photo by Russell & Sons ) ° ° 

India. ing sects, is the 
Principal Forsyth subject of an im- 

renders a service at portant paper, and 


the moment by 
extracting the ‘‘ Land Laws of the Bible” 
—which were framed to ‘‘ moralise pro- 
perty ° rather than erect an insurmountable 
barrier to progress. The writer emphasises the 
teaching of the Bible as placing man higher 
than property; we have, of course, altered all 
that, and one remembers Ruskin’s difficulty in 
attempting to convince a Christian (British) 
audience of the truths of Christianity. 

Robert B. Batty enters on a somewhat more 
hopeful mission in his article ‘‘A Neglected 
Phase of Temperance Reform,” in which he 


some startling infor- 
mation and statistics regarding this curious and 
complex phenomenon and the problems it raises 
are presented. 

‘“ South Africa and its Native Question ” tells 
us that, although the Union of South Africa is 
in form a democratic commonwealth, it is in 
reality a European aristocracy, which jealously 
excludes the vast mass of its native fellow-sub- 
jects from all political rights, and in certain 
matters restricts also their ordinary civil rights. 

The rest of the magazine is devoted to the 
vital problems of the moment. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THIS review commands attention from its 
wide range -of interest and sheer weight of 
counsel. In addition to the political articles, 
noticed elsewhere, we are glad to have Lord 
Methuen’s ‘‘Impressions of the Territorial 
Force ” after a ten days’ tour of inspection in 
Wales and at Aldershot. He. advances the 
opinion that he is ‘‘ convinced that the country 
would accept now, if only the two parties would 
agree, compulsory cadet training from twelve to 
eighteen years of age.” We admire that “if 
only.” After much professional criticism Lord 
Methuen says straightly :—‘‘ I do not enter into 
the lists as a champion for compulsory or volun- 
tary service; both have their advantages and 
disadvantages. I do champion the Territorial 
Army, and I admire the fine spirit that has kept 
it alive under very depressing circumstances. "’ 

Captain Trapmann gives the results of his 
observations of ‘‘ The Shortest and Most San- 
ginary Campaign on Record,” and pays tribute 
to “the truly wonderful fight put up by the 
Greek army.” Of the Bulgar he says :—‘‘ Cold- 
blooded, cruel, ignorant, vicious, and lustful, he 
wreaked his vengeance on all; and if the true 
history of the last twelve months comes to be 
written it will be found that Tippoo Sahib, Nero, 
Robespierre, Catherine of Russia, and the 
Borgias were but mildly oppressive and unkind 
as compared with the lustful brutes who wore 
the uniform of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria.” 

Harold F. Wyatt carries us back to an 
older campaign when the English were the 
vanquished. ‘‘ October 14, 1066,” is not likely 
to be forgotten, and the writer suggests that a 
memorial window should be placed in West- 
minster Abbey to commemorate ‘‘ Harold the 
Dauntless, the last King of England who died 
in England’s defence.’’ 

In an article on ‘‘ The Treatment of 
Inebriates ° Sir William J. Collins gives the 
history of the London County Council’s reforma- 
tory at Farmfield, and pleads for a continuance 
of the experiment, which he fears may ‘‘ be 
sacrificed upon the altar of Municipal Reform.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Charlton contributes an ex- 
cellent paper on the work of the R.S.P.C.A. 
entitled ‘‘ The Animals’ Salvation Army.” 

‘“The Collapse of the ‘Catholic Revival’ ” 
is the subject of a lengthy dissertation by the 
Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. The writer is in no 
doubt as to the evil state of the Establishment 
and notes that the English Church is once more 
“on her trial, refers to ‘‘ the increasing 
antagonism between clergy and laity” and 
“ the noticeably diminished intellectual power of 
the English pulpit,” adding that ‘ High 
Anglicism is no more.” We shall be dis- 
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appointed if these statements do not arouse a 
series of spirited rejoinders. 

‘‘ The Meaning of Memory ” is an intensely 
interesting article from the pen of W. S. Lilly; 
the writer’s epilogue on the text ‘‘ A deed does 
not perish ’’ is a notable piece of writing. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


Tue British Review for October is an interest- 
ing number. Mr. Robert Lynd contributes a 
scholarly article entitled ‘‘ The Critic as 
Destroyer.” His conclusion is that none of the 
best critics have been men of destructive minds. 
On the whole, the writer says, the critic is less 
a professional fault-finder than is sometimes 
imagined. He is first of all a virtue-finder, a 
singer of praise, as it is as a lover that the critic, 
like the lyric poet and the mystic, will be most 
excellently symbolised. 

Mr. Nowell Smith criticises the Olympic 
Games on the grounds that they tend (1) to pro- 
mote international friction more than goodwill; 
(2) to spoil sport by exaggerating the spirit of 
competition; (3) to set up a false standard of 
national efficiency. | 

Mr. M. P. Willcocks, writing on the ‘‘ New 
Fear,’’ says that it is not the anti-human things 
outside us that we dread nowadays, neither 


‘beast, nor storm wind, nor electric currents; it 


is the Frankenstein of our own manufacture, a 
being before whose infinite unknown possibilities 
we stand aghast. Mr. Willcocks offers no reply 
to the following disquicting questions :— 

Where is the power that will save us from the 
machine that enslaves where it was meant to free? 
How shall we escape the awful possibilities of our 
evolving scientific powers, from aerial warfare, from 
the tvranny of the antitoxin, from the hypnotic gift, 
from those telepathic and clairvoyant powers from 
which no secrets are hid, and finallv from the poten- 
tialities of creation which would follow on any dis- 
covery of the secret of Life? 

Professor George Henslow writes an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ Vegetable Degeneration,’’ Mr. 
E. L. C. Watson contributes a study of ‘‘ Labour 
on the Rand,’’ and Mr. Padraic Colum replies 
to a recent article by Mr. Robert White on 
‘ The Non-Celtic Nationality of Ireland.” The 
number also contains poems by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats and Mr. Martin Armstrong, and Mr. J. E. 
Harold Terry writes a scathing criticism of 
‘* Androcles and the Lion.” 


The Railway and Travel Monthly, under the 
editorship of Mr. G. A. Sekon, upholds its repu- 
tation for catering in an interesting and practical 
manner for those concerned with railway mat- 
ters, as well as for the ever-increasing number 
of travellers. The-October issue is exceptionally 
good, and;is.well_worth) attention. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE loyal army of rebels has secured a convert 
in ‘* Curio,” who treats of ‘‘ Ulster and the 
Autumn Campaign’’ in quite an awesome 
fashion. He gives Ministers the peculiar option 
of dissolving before Home Rule passes and pro- 
phesies for them ‘‘a moderate defeat, or they 
can incur the odium of civil war and be swept out 
of political existence,” which would be rather 
hard lines on the Opposition, who presumably 
would have to beg, borrow, or steal a policy 
from some source as yet undiscovered by the 
Unionist leaders. Sir William Lee-Warner 
examines ‘‘India’s Peril from Protection ’’ and 
plumps for a continuance of Free Trade as 
necessary for ‘‘ peace and prosperity.’’ 

Sidney Low surveys the prospects of ‘‘ Lord 

Kitchener’s Egypt ” and notes the great difficul- 
ties of administration under the Capitulations. 
In spite of every handicap, the British occupa- 
tion has introduced Egypt to a more prosperous 
era than she has known for many a long day. 
_ Dr. George Brandes uses ‘‘ Don Quixote and 
Hamlet ° as stalking horses behind whose 
willing reputations he is able to send many a 
shaft into the hides of his contemporaries. In 
his comments on ‘‘ Labour Exchanges in Eng- 
land” H. W. J. Stone is somewhat unreason- 
able, for he says that these bureaux ‘‘ have 
served a very useful purpose in demonstrating 
the futility of our existing fiscal system.” If 
the -Exchanges could secure work. for every 
applicant they would be the most effective offices 
ever invented by the wit of man, and that they 
succeed in finding work for 60 in every 100 
applicants is in itself the very highest guaran- 
tee of their efficiency in handling a situation 
over which they have no control. 

J. A. R. Marriott continues his valuable 
enquiry on ‘‘ The Evolution of the English Land 
System,’’ and completes his survey to the times 
of the Tudors. This method is in strong con- 
trast to the Whig-dishing screed of ‘‘ A Liberal 
Unionist,’’ who treats of ‘‘ The Land Problem 
and the Next General Election.’’ All this talk 
of the Unionist Party ‘‘ looking at matters from 
the point of view of the statesman ” is the 
veriest fudge; if the landowners desire ‘‘ to 
recreate British agriculture,” who is to prevent 
them ?—unless, indeed, it be the Unionist Party, 
of which they are the chief ornaments. It is 
owing to the maladministration of the land by 
its present owners that the matter is condemned 
to be the subject of party dispute. How com- 
forting for the wretched labourer to know that 
the Unionist Party propose to come to his rescue 
—not in the villages it controls, but at the hust- 
ings! Chiozza Money makes a vigorous reply 
to Mr. Kennedy’s article on ‘‘ National Insur- 
ance and Labour Unrest.” 
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ARCHBISHOP PLATON, in ‘‘ Admitting all Im- 
possibilities, Nevertheless Unity is Possible,” 
makes a moving appeal to us to reduce doctrines 
within their just limits, and place them in their 
true light; we must separate what is essential 
and irreducible from what can be modified; we 
must endeavour to cut down distances as much 
as possible; but after this we must again make 
the common, fervent prayer to our Father, and 
await from Him that spirit the consummation of 
which is perfect unity. 

The most significant feature of the Sermon on 
the Mount, says Frederick D. Kershner, writing 
of ‘‘ The Restoration Plea of the Disciples of 
Christ,” is its insistence upon the inner life of 
character as opposed to the hollow emptiness of 
ceremonialism. The personality of Jesus as the 
embodiment of a perfect moral ideal is the one 
irreducible feature of the religion which bears 
His name. 

‘“Comprehension, not Compromise,’’ also 
enables George P. Mains, D.D., to plead for 
unity. To him the present, more than any 
other, seems an era of auspicious promise for 
the spirituality, the unity, and the certain 
ascendancy of the Christian Church. 

Principal Forsyth, M.A., D.D., states the 
case for ‘‘ Congregationalism and Liberty.” 
Congregationalism, he says, is not the Church 
of the democracy, but a Church for the demo- 
cracy. It does not represent democracy, but 
evangelises it in its native tongue. It brings a 
control before it sets up freedom. 

Other papers include: ‘‘ An American Con- 


-tribution to Unity,” by Thomas J. Garland; 


“The Anglican Position Constructively Stated,” 
by Francis J. Hall; ‘‘ Foreign Missions : a Con- 
structive Interpretation of Christian Principles,” 
by Robert E. Speer; ‘‘ Missionary Education in 
India,” by A. C. Fraser; ‘‘ The Church and the 
State,” by Excellenz von Bezzel; ‘‘ Moral and 
Religious Restoration of a Tenement-House 
Quarter in Paris,” by Max Turmann; ‘‘ Christ’s 
Teaching about Marriage,” by George B. 
Eager; and ‘‘ Frederic Ozanam,” by Jacques 


Zeiller. 
| THE LADY’S REALM. 


THE discovery of Dr. Bernard Holz, the 
distinguished alienist, that fashion and clothes 
have a direct influence on insanity forms the 
subject of the most striking article in the 
October number of the Lady’s Realm. — 

The number also contains an intimate 
character sketch of Emperor Franz Josef of 
Austria, and an appreciation of Donna 
Constanca Tesses da Gama, that noble woman 
who in two years has revolutionised prison life 
in Portugal, despite )threats of assassination 
and impoverishment. 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEW.~ ` 
Tue poem ‘‘ Solway Ford” by Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson is well wrought and rings true; 
imagination and restraint are rarely balanced 
with such judgment as in the description of the 
dream drowning of the unconscious man await- 
ing the incoming of the tide :— 
—and he lay down in his place 
Among the dreamless legion of the drowned, 
The calm of deeps unsounded on his face, 


And calm within his heart... 
Dropped, sheer and clean, from hubbub, brawl and 


roar, 
To peace too deep for any tide to sway. 

It is seldom that the whole contents of a 
monthly review are tuned to one pitch unless 


written in toto by one hand—as has sometimes 
happened—but there is a remarkable chord 


which is sounded in major or minor key by every 


contributor to this month’s English Review, 
whether by the unshrinking Arnold Bennett or 
the retiring anonymous writer who insists upon 
concealment, even when he talks so boldly. 
Shall the artist be unfettered in his expression 
by the prejudice of habit and custom, and in 
like manner shall man, woman or child bend to 
the same god of conventionality ? 

This note is expressed in every shade. Arnold 
Bennett discusses the matter in his auto- 
biographical revelations ‘‘ The Storytellers’ 
Craft,” and the insistent question is in what 
degree, if any, should the artist consider the 
prejudices of the public; our great novelist’s 
advice to the writer is frankly to make friends 
of mammon and to eschew ‘“‘the dilettanti’s 
snobbishness and sentimentality,” for ‘‘ when 
an author is genuinely appreciated either he 
makes money or he is the foolish victim of a 
scoundrel ” (who said Barabbas?) 

In ‘‘ The Apostates ’’ Eden Phillpotts answers 
the question by giving an example of that mild 
blasphemy in which every babe and suckling in- 
dulges until the lesson be learnt—obedience and 
subservience. 

Every householder will be adequately shocked 
by the ‘‘ Love-Letters to , which are 
the somewhat exotic expression of a matron 
‘“happily married,” but who in a moment of 
aberration has discovered her affinity; the man’s 
stern self-respect so far seems to keep watch 
-and ward over the decencies. The reader is 
threatened with another instalment, so judgment 
must be reserved. 

Richard Whiteing makes his puppets of ‘‘ The 
Symposium Club ” chatter in the same strain, 
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‘Cart for art’s sake tempered by worldly 
wisdom. ” 

Warrington Dawson fairly assaults the issue 
in his allegory of truth, ‘‘ The Sin.” The 
moral is very obvious, as the artist retires dis- 
comfited ‘‘ to seek evil where it is not and to 
compromise with it there where it is.”’ 

Another writer makes a general frontal 
attack on the whole British public who inhabit 
“The Country of the Blind.’’ Most excellent 
fooling, but indicting a nation breaks no bones. 

In the storyette by Catherine Wells we are 
introduced to a rather anemic young woman, 
whose placid existence ‘‘ In a Walled Garden ”’ 
is a measure of her own incapacity for action. 
Frankly we cannot admire the type which refuses 
the flavour of life in Chiswick, and ardently 
desires to partake of some unmenued feast in 
deserts uncharted by the A.B.C. timetable. 

Chris Massie is more businesslike with his 
futile ‘‘ Willie Pink,” for after giving excellent 
reasons for the early decease of his herolet lets 
him die rather brusquely in a casual ward. It 
would be well if all writers saddled with an un- 
desirable subject would make a more frequent 
use of the undertaker. 


. THE QUEST. 


LEADING off with ‘‘ The Supernormal,” James 
H. Hyslop warns us that this is not primarily 
a descriptive term, but a limiting one. That 
is, it denotes facts which are not easily, if at 
all, reducible to what passes for normal in our 
ordinary experience. It does not contain or 
imply an explanation, but negatively refers to a 
group of facts seeking an explanation. 

Sukumar Ray deals with ‘‘The Spirit of 
Rabindranath Tagore.’ Rabindranath’s poetry 
is an echo of the infinite varity of life, of the 
triumph of love, of the supreme unity of 
existence, of the joy that abides at the heart of 
all things. The whole development of his 
poetry is a sustained glorification of love. 

“« The Need of a New Christ in Art ” is em- 
phasised by the Rev. James Burns, M.A. The 
time has come when the question should be 
raised whether the traditional likeness ought any 
longer to be followed; whether it has not failed 
to portray the ideal Christ, and whether Art 
ought nòt now to set out in an unfettered 
attempt to produce a more worthy ideal. 

Other articles include: ‘‘ A Gnostic Myth of 
How the Gospel Came,” by the Editor; ‘‘ The 
Moral Aspects of Psychical Research,’’ by E. 
Savell Hicks, M.A.; ‘‘ Power on the Head,” by 
E. E. Kellett, M.A. ; and ‘‘ The Gnostic Concept 
of the Redeemer,” by, C.f A.~ Baynes. 
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THEOSOPHICAL MAGAZINES. 


Tue Theosophist for September is a very 
good number. ‘‘ Holland’s Opportunity,” by 
C. Van Vollenhoven, has been noted elsewhere. 
In a paper on ‘‘ Education and Theosophy,” 
Alice E. Adair has much to say about the pro- 
gress education is making in Australia, where, 
she says, the introduction of a law is under 
consideration to keep the contro! of a child’s 
education in the hands of the State until his or 
her twenty-first year. So much nowadays, she 
Says, is being done for the physical and mental 
training of the child, but on the other hand much 
remains to be done with another aspect of educa- 
tion—character-building, the development of the 
will and emotions—with the moral and religious 
training, and it is here that she believes 
Theosophists can best help. The inspiration of 
their ideals will enable them to rise above all 
discouragement, and they have what so many 
others lack—a definite plan upon which to work. 
Marguerite Pollard writes on ‘‘ The Message of 
Edward Carpenter,’’ and quotes extensively from 
his poems. This number contains the first of a 
series of lectures given by Annie Besant at 
Stockholm on ‘‘ Saviours of the World, or 
World Teachers,” and a paper read at the same 
congress by Anna Kamensky on ‘‘ Beauty in the 
Light of Theosophy.” She says the awakening 
of the religious consciousness is best brought 
home to us by the pathway of the beautiful, and 
considers that Dostoievsky was right when he 
said ‘‘it is beauty that will save the world.” 
Dorothy Field continues her paper on the religion 
of the Sikhs from the December number of the 
Theosophist, 1912. The Editor gives an extract 
from the Indian Forester telling of a wonderful 
drug discovered by Dr. B. L. Bayon, who has 
just returned from the fastness of the Caquet, 
adjoining the Putomayo district, with a specimen 
of a marvellous drug, a small quantity of which 
will send persons into a cataleptic state or 
trance, in which they see hidden things, hear 
mysterious music, and describe what is going 
on in the world :— 

One of the companions of the learned doctor, the 
commandant of the district, persuaded Dr. Bayon 
to give him a few drops one night, and in the morn- 
ing he described his experiences, which had con- 
veyed to him the knowledge of his father’s death 
and of his sister’s severe illness. The nearest out- 
post of civilisation was fifteen days distant, but a 
month-later the news was found to be true. The 
new drug is to be most carefully and scientifically 
examined. Dr. Bayon has named this active princi- 
ple ‘‘ telepatina.”’ 

The Theosophical Path this month has many 
pictures taken during the Peace Congress at 
Visingso, and has several letters from all over 
the world applauding work done at the Con- 
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gress. There are also reproductions of four 
fresco pictures by Raphael at the Vatican, 
Rome, with descriptions by C. J. Ryan. 
Henry Ridgely Evans commences a paper on 
the ‘‘ Romance of the Dead,” in which he shows 
how the dead have their vicissitudes as well as - 
the living, and gives many instances, making 
interesting reading, of the happenings to bodies 
of celebrated personages after the severance of 
body and spirit. E. S. Stevenson writes on the 
floral art of Japan in a well-illustrated article. 
H. T. Edge contributes a paper entitled ‘* Is the 
Will Free? ’’ and comes to the conclusion that 
the personal will is not free; the spiritual will is - 
free—free in all significant senses of the word. 
‘* The will is free,” he says, ‘‘ in proportion as 
it is unfettered by desire. 


THE OCCULT REVIEW. 


One of the most interesting articles in the 
Occult Review for October is by Walter Winston 
Kennelworth on the Spiritual Perception. He 
says there is but one method by which the soul 
of things may be appreciated. This is by the 
educated feelings that arise in the heart of man 
when his soul is attuned to the finer and purer 
things of life. To the ordinary sense-craving 
and sense-grasping and sense-living mind it is 
exceedingly difficult to realise that there are 
spiritual and psychical realities and truths be- 
yond the limited horizon of mere physical exist- 
ence. It is through spiritual perception that all 
advance on these lines is first made. He says: 


*“ Reason has its important and appropriate posi- | 


tion and sphere in the schedule of perception, 
but reason does not explain. After all, reason 
leaves us where we were before. That 
which is of supreme importance to the individual 
is personal and actual perception concerning 
what others believe to be the truth, and what the 
individual himself believes to be the truth.” 

Mr. L. Lewes contributes an interesting paper 
on Welsh witches and wizards. Though the 
belief in the professional ‘‘ witch °’ and ‘‘ wise 
man ’’ is dwindling, in the more remote part of 
Wales it is by no means extinct; and cases of 
“ charming ” for the curing of diseases is still 
carried on. He relates some interesting instances 
of ‘‘ spells ’’ and superstition concerning them. 

Herbert Arnold writes on Elementals and 
J. W. Frings on Universal Correspondences. 


Pearson’s Magazine for October provides 
plenty of good reading, illustrated with excellent 
pictures. ‘‘A Daughter of the Stage” is a 
charming paper dealing with Miss Phyllis Neil- 
son-Terry. Laurence Irving is pictured and 
described in a short article entitled ‘‘ Our 
Dramatist Actor-Manager.’’ 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


A SPLENDID number, which opens with an 
article by James A. Fowler on ‘‘ The Re- 
organisation of the Republican Party.’’ The 
author attempts to find out by analysis if the 
factions which prior to 1912 composed the Re- 
publican Party can be reunited, and if so upon 
what common grounds, and what should be done 
to bring such a reunion about. 

Anglo-American has lots of caustic things to 
say in ‘‘ American Ambassadors Abroad’ His 
view is that the real reason why the United 
States has no regular diplomatic service is 
' because it has no regular foreign policy, and 
that American Ambassadors in consequence 
represent for the most part what is little more 
than a vacuum. 

Defending the Japanese, Francis C. Peabody 
says in the enterprising ways of scholars, ways 
which are indirect but educative, ways which 
are gradual but comprehensive, it may come to 
pass that a better understanding between East 
and West may follow a better acquaintance, and 
that a local policy of nagging may be super- 
seded by an international policy of honourable 
and equitable peace. 

Chatting pleasantly of ‘‘ Living English 
Poets ’’ R. A. Scott-James pays a well deserved 
tribute to Mr. W. H. Davis. His is the 
intensely personal and direct poetry of a man 
of many moods, many sympathies, but happily 
removed from the cramping effects ọf current 
fashions of thoughts, and talk about thought. 
He has lived in the open air and amongst simple 
people, but always companioned by the poets. 
And so we have in him a.singer fresh and un- 
spoiled, writing from impulse, probably with 
little conscious technique, about things which 
he knows and the immediate experiences of life. 

Waterton the naturalist, author of the once 
famous ‘‘Essays’’ and ‘‘ Wanderings,” is 
rescued from ill-deserved obscurity by Norman 
Douglas, who delightfully describes the books, 
journeys, and strange personality of the great 
traveller. 

The remaining papers are ‘‘ National Aid to 
Good Roads,’’ by Jonathan Bourne; ‘‘ The 
Public’s Financial Interest in Public Utilities,” 
by Hammond V. Hayes; ‘‘ Emile Verhaeren,” 
by O, F. Theis; ‘‘ The Better Part of Com- 
versation,” by O. W. Firkins; and ‘‘ Social 
Hygiene,” by Lewis M. Terman. 


THE series. of Special Maps issued from THE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office are alluded to in the 
advertisements at the end of the magazine. The 
stock is rapidly diminishing; hence those wish- 


ing to secure a set at the present price are . 


advised to make speedy application. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


THE SOCIALIST REVIEW. 


Witn the September issue the familiar red- 
covered review ceases publication as a monthly. 
The publishers have decided to bring it out 
from January next, with several important addi- 
tions and enlargements, quarterly. The number 
before us contains a fine eulogy of August Bebel, 
by J. Keir Hardie, M.P.; a blood-curdling 
account of Bulgarian atrocities in the Balkan 
War,” by Colwyn E. Vulliamy ; a good essay on 
the participation of Socialists in government, by 
Ludwig Ouessel; a review of the Krupp scandal 
and its causes, by Francis Delaisi; a forecast of 
future inventions and the advantages to be de- 
rived if they are publicly owned, by H. Mayo 
Bartholomew; and a typical American parable, 
‘*Longhead or Roughneck,” by Ernest Unter- 
mann. The rest of the contributions are of a 
high standard, whilst the ‘‘ Outlook ’’ is as 
direct and as interesting as ever. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 


“ Tue Union of all who Love in the service 
of those who suffer ” finds expression in a thou- 
sand ways and keeps sweet much in our civilisa- 


tion which would otherwise 
canker to the destruction of 
/ D lh 
le ORE 


buman society. One notable 
group of helpers have 
panded themselves together 
in the ‘‘ Forget-me-Not 
Society,’’ which sets itself 
the task of rendering assist- 
and comfort to the 
sick poor in their own 
homes. Each member 
undertakes to contribute at 
least one garment or useful 
article suitable for the sick 
room, together with a 
nominal subscription of one 


ra 77, | 
OCIETY 
shilling per annum. 


S 
S 
ESP 
The Forget - me - Not 


Society has completed seventeen years of loving 
service to the most needy and numbers over two 
hundred members. The secretary will be pleased 
to give every information to any reader inter- 
ested in the work. Address, 29, Avonmore 
Gardens, West Kensington. 

A special feature of the work has been in the 
assistance given to the District Nurses, whose 
efforts have been materially helped by the sympa- 
thetic and. practical co-operation of the society. 


Dra to 


Tue October number of the Girl’s Own 
Paper and Woman’s Magazine provides good 
reading and excellent illustrations for its readers. 
““ H.M. the Queen ”’ is the title of a well-written 
article embellished with many pictures. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 
La REVUE. 

THB first September number of La Revue 
opens with an article by M. Fernand Caussy on 
the life of Voltaire at Ferney. Voltaire estab- 
lished himself in this village in 1759 and re- 
mained there twenty years. Among other 
things he did for the place was the building of 
a new church at his own expense. Some 
hitherto unpublished documents add interest to 
the article. A second article in the same 
number by M. Henri Coupin gives a vivid 
account of the methods and work of that in- 
imitable observer of insects, J. H. Fabre. All 
M. Fabre’s researches were made in the South, 
especially at Sérignan in the Vaucluse. M. 
Fabre does not care for city life or for ‘‘ official 
science.’’ The results of his researches occupy 
ten volumes, a veritable monument to the tiny 
creatures, and an inexhaustible source of in- 


formation to all interested in animal psychology. 


In the mid-September number there is an article 
on England and the Mauritius by M. Edouard 
Laurent and others. It does not make pleasant 
reading for us, seeing that the island desires to 
return to the French régime. The source of all 
the trouble seems to be the colour prejudice. 
Some of the inhabitants desire ‘‘ protected 
autonomy,’’ others complete incorporation in 
the French Colonial Empire, but all have as a 
common ideal a return to fuller freedom under 
French auspices. l 


THE REVUE DES Deux Monpes. 


To the first September number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes M. Pierre Velley has con- 
tributed a paper on Montaigne in England. 
Everyone knows how great has been the 
influence of Montaigne in France, over a hun- 
dred editions of his essays having been pub- 
lished since his death. What is not so well 
known in France is that Montaigne, who had 
not a drop of English blood in his veins, has 
been so much read and appreciated in England, 
much more than has been the case of any other 
French writer. Among the reasons for Mon- 
taigne’s reputation in England are mentioned 
his good sense, his practical wisdom, and his 
political and religious conservatism. Another 
article of interest to English readers in this 
number is that by M. Emile Faguet on 
Chartism, based on a book on the subject by 
Edouard Dolléans. . 


QUESTIONS DIPLOMATIQUES. 


Tus Balkan crisis continues to occupy a large 
place in Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales. 
In the first September number the editor, Com- 
mander de Thomasson, writes on European 
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Diplomacy in the Eastern Crisis. It was 
singular that the Conference of London did not 
see that the only way to end the Italian occupa- 
tion of the Sporades was to decide that these 
islands should return to Turkey, for nothing 
else would induce Turkey to keep her Lausanne 
engagements. To allow any doubt to arise as 
to the definite fate of these islands is the surest 
Way to make Turkey cease her concern about 
them, and in consequence to make the Italian 
occupation permanent. The chief reproach to 
be made against the Conference is that it 
adopted odd solutions, leaving the door open to 
every difficulty, going sometimes directly 
counter to the object proposed. It compromised 
terribly the prestige of Europe in the East by a 
series of pompous declarations and so-called 
decisions which military events almost imme- 
diately reduced to a dead letter. 


Tue NOUVELLE REVUE. 


In an article on Parliamentary Discussion by 
M. Francois Lescazes which appears in the first 
September number of the Nouvelle Revue we 
are told that the past session of the French 
Chamber was prolonged by the usual delays re- 
lating to the Budget, yet this should in the 
normal course of things have been finished on 
December 31, 19124. The reason for the trouble 
it is explained is that four-fifths of the Deputies 
are elected to oppose something or someone, 
and having reached the Chamber they soon find 
it impossible to realise the great reforms they 
had pledged themselves to. Thus unable to act 
they make it their business to talk, in order to 
give the electors something for their support. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


An article by M. André Liard in the mid- 
September issue of the Revue de Paris is de- 
voted to the growth of Rouen as a French port. 
Figures relating to the trafic show that in 1870 
it was only. 435,286 tons. In 1880 this traffic 
had trebled itself, and by 1911 it had risen to 
4,841,560 tons. But in 1912 there was a 
decline, due, it is stated, to the strikes in Eng- 
land, and the tonnage was 4,792,747. 


Last month Public Opinion entered upon its fifty- 
third year of publication. The first number of the 
paper was published in October, 1861. It is in- 
teresting to recall that its title was suggested by Sir 
Robert Peel to George Jacob Holyoake when he 
said that ‘‘ England was Governed by Opinion.” 
Under the editorship of Mr. Percy L. Parker, this 
interesting and useful periodical keeps pace with its 
success and bids fair to flourish,for another half a 
century. 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 


THE Sozialistische Monatshefte of September 
11th is a special number issued in connection 
with the Congress of the German Social Demo- 
crats at Jena, and it contains articles on several 
of the questions which came up for discussion at 
the Congress. The first article, by Herr Wil- 
helm Schréder, opens with a reference to Bebel. 
In Social Democracy there is no one whose 
words were so weighty in the conflict of opinion 
as his, and he who had Bebel on his side had a 
great deal in his favour—though not everything. 
It was to the honour of Bebel that in the last 
years of his life he realised that new times 
required new methods. Speaking of the pro- 
gress of Social Democracy during the past year, 
the report, says the writer, confirms a certain 
amount of stagnation in several important mat- 
ters. Nevertheless, the membership rose from. 
970,112 on July Ist, 1912, to 982,850 on March 
31st, 1913, an increase of 12,738, of whom 
10,744 are women. Another writer, Herr Leo 
Arons, discusses the problem of Prussian Elec- 
toral Reform and the universal strike. He is 
not in favour of the strike, because the Prussian 
reactionaries would be the last to be hit by it. 
He suggests as an alternative a liquor boycott, 
which would strike the Prussian landowners, 
the greatest producers of liquor, in their most 
sensitive spot. 

An article on the Future of Turkey and the 
Relations of the Great Powers to this State 
appears in the September number of the 
Deutsche Revue. Karl Freiherr von Richthofen 
hopes Germany will take her part in helping to 
bring about the necessary reforms. Among 
those suggested are the prohibition of all inter- 
ference in politics by officials and officers of 
the army, the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Turkish provinces, the spread of education, the 
development of agriculture, and facilities for 
commercial and industrial enterprise, etc. The 


expenditure and the revenue must be made to: 


balance, not by new taxes, but by the wise 
exploitation of the national resources of the 
country, and all antiquated, short-sighted, and 
narrow-minded officials must be weeded out. 

In the Preussische Jahrbiicher Dr. Wilhelm 
Schlisser writes on Germany and Austria. He 
says Germany should consider it as a duty to 
recognise everything which affects Austria in 
the present situation and in regard to the future 
as concerning Germany also; Austria’s gain 
should be Germany’s gain, and Austria’s loss 
Germany’s loss, and that really standing shoul- 
der to shoulder, Austria and Germany can only 
stand or fall together. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE DUTCH: REVIEWS. 


Vragen des Tijds devotes a considerable por- 
tion of its space to a sketch of the career of 
August Bebel. The second article concerns 
‘“ Speeches from the Throne,” or King’s 
Speeches, as we should term them; the author 
analyses and compares a large number of those 
productions. He makes merry over the con- 
stantly-recurring statement about our relations 
with foreign Powers continuing to be friendly, 
and says that this expression is humorous when 
the size and position of Holland are taken into 
consideration. The third article is an essay on 
the law of compensation for accidents and an 
attempt to ascertain the extent or limits of the 
law as compared with what it should be or was 
intended to be. 

“ War” is the title of the most important 
contribution to De Tijdspiegel, and it is one 
that well repays perusal. The writer points out 
that to inculcate the love of God and one’s 
fellow men, and foster ideals of what is just and 
moral, is the only way to stop war. 

In describing the work of Willem Penaat, 
Elsevier publishes some excellent illustrations 
of beautifully carved furniture, panels, cup- 
boards, and the like. ‘‘ Exoticism in Art” 
gives pictures of life in Egypt, China and India 
—portraits of people, landscapes and incidents. 
Another equally interesting article is that on 
“ Svastika Ornamentation,’’ dealing with the 
ancient patterns often described as the Greek 
Cross with the ends turned; this style of orna- 
mentation had a religious significance, but the 
writer says that the exact meaning is unknown. 
Others say that it had something to do with the 
sun worship of Aryans. 

De Gids contains an appreciative notice of 
the works of Anton Tsechoff, a Russian novelist 
and dramatist little known beyond the confines 
of his own country. Born in 1860, he published 
his first work at the age of twenty, while he 
was yet a student; at the time of his death, in 
1904, his fame among his fellow-countrymen 
was not great, he being overshadowed to some 
extent by Gorky, but there were people who 
said that he would be talked about in the near 
future, and that prophecy has proved correct. 
In ‘“ Technical Instruction in Algeria ’’ a contri- 
butor tells: what the French Government has 
done and is doing for the native population, and 
holds this as an example for the Dutch Govern- 
ment. ‘‘ A Milestone in Feminism ” is a state- 
ment of the position of the Women’s Suffrage 
Question in Holland in 1913; it is a memorable 
year on account of the result of the elections, 
and the writer is certain that the women of 
Holland are within measurable distance of. 
possessing. the vote. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


Tue Civiltà Cattolica devotes a long article to 
the Boy Scout movement, its aims and its his- 
tory, and discusses whether it is a desirable 
organisation for Catholic boys. In England the 
question has happily settled itself in the afirma- 
tive; Cardinal Bourne is a member of the Coun- 
cil, and Catholic Boy Scout companies work side 
by side with their non-Catholic companions in 
entire harmony. Abroad, however, especially 
in France, social workers are much exercised 
as to the advisability of importing the movement. 
The scout teaching on honour is criticised, and 
its ideal of primitive life in the country is ques- 
tioned. The main difficulty is, however, the 
religious one. With us the undenominational 
basis is held, in practice, to mean that boys of 
all denominations may belong and all will be 
encouraged to attend the services of their own 
Church; abroad it is held to mean that no 
religious observances of any kind will form part 
of the discipline of the scout, and that the teach- 
ing and ideals will be purely secular. Hence 
Catholic parents and teachers hold aloof. 

Napoleon, it seems, declared that Italy must 
either become a great maritime Power or perish. 
On this theme R. Serafini bases an article in the 
Rassegna Contemporanea urging on his fellow- 
countrymen the need for developing a maritime 
conscience, and for training boys in a real love 
for the sea, whereas to-day the vast majority of 


Italians neither know nor care anything of sea- - 


craft. Recalling the greatness of Venice and 
Genoa in the past, the author argues that the 
Italians were never intended by Nature to be an 
- agricultural population, and that the true voca-. 
tion of the race is a maritime one. We learn 
from another article that Naples has just been 
provided with a training-ship for destitute lads, 
similar to the one doing good work at Venice. 

To the Nuova Antologia Fanny Zampini 
Salazar contributes a gushing appreciation of 
Mr. Richard Bagot, the novelist, whose whole- 
hearted advocacy of the Italian policy in Tripoli 
has rendered him probably the most popular 
Englishman in the peninsula, and procured for 
him the honour of a private visit from the King 
and Queen of Italy. An interesting sketch of 
the recently-deceased Emile Ollivier tells of his 
first marriage and short years of happiness with 
Blandina, elder daughter of the Abbe Liszt and 
sister to Cosima Wagner, who died more than 
half a century ago. R. Dalla Volta discusses 
the ideals and principles of Syndicalism, and 
prophesies that in the near future the movement 
will shed its most violent features, and political 
action will take the place of a hasty recourse to 
‘the general strike, which in practice will always 
prove a mad and unrealisable policy. 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 


THE most interesting contribution to Nuestro 
Tiempo is that dealing with the attitude of Spain 
towards the European Powers. At the present 
time Spain is in the unenviable position of being 
practically forced to do this or that in order to 
conciliate one or other of the friendly Powers; 
from that position she must extricate herself as 
quickly as possible by strengthening her military 
and naval resources. When she is strong 
enough to do as she pleases, should she join the 
Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente? Opinions 
are divided among her own people, so the writer 
endeavours to point the right way; he gives 
copious statistics concerning the naval strengths 
of the two groups and refers to historical 
experience; then he tells his readers that Spain 
should keep clear of both groups, remaining 
friendly to all the Powers, if possible, but if she 
must join one of the two powerful groups she 
should unite with Germany, Austria and Italy as 
the safer course. He shows how this Quadruple 
Alliance could checkmate the Triple Entente in 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

‘Idealism in Art ” is the opening article in 
La Lectura. The writer detects the increasing 
desire for idealism, and .welcomes it; we have 

had enough of realism. ‘‘ Perfection is not of 
this wodd. but art is the nearest approach to it; 
life is for all, but art is only for the cultured and 
intelligent.” This article is followed by a con- 
tinuation of the account of a journey in the 
Yebala Peninsula, entitled ‘‘ Our Morocco.” 
‘t Conservative Politics in England ” is intended 
to make Spaniards acquainted with the position 
of the Conservative Party in this country. In 


another contribution,- which is a review of a. 


German book on newspapers, we have many 
figures anent circulations and many items of 
information about ownership and advertise- 
ments. 

C. Muinos continues, in Ciudad de Dios, his 
homily on good and bad literature. ‘* Juvenile 
Offenders ” is also continued, the writer giving 
some startling figures. In F rance, the number 
of offences committed by minors was 13,500 in 
1841, whereas it was 36,000 in 1891. Speaking 
of different cities of Italy, he says that in Rome 
in 1904 the number was 6,373, but in 1905 it 
had jumped to 10,863. 

España Moderna opens with an article on a 
new edition of one of the works of Baltazar 
Gracian, sometimes termed one of the world’s 
greatest thinkers; it gives the writer an oppor- 
tunity of disserting on old and new editions of 
classical books. The Palaces of Granada form 
the subject of another article; that of Callahora 
and the one which Charles V. erected for himself 
in the Alhambra are especially mentioned. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


/ WILLIAM T. STEAD." `’ 


N that tragic day when the news of the 
() wre of the Titanic burst upon an 

incredulous world there was, after ‘the 
first shock had passed, one question on the lips 
of men: Was William T. Stead among the lost 
or the saved? His fate almost challenged the 
disaster itself in the excited speculation of that 
memorable time. And of all those who were lost 
in the great disaster his name alone lives in the 
general memory. The fact is indicative of the 
place which that re- 
markable man filled 
in the public mind. 
It was easy to scoff at 
William Stead; it 
was easy to distrust 
his judgment. But it 
was impossible to for- 
get him or ignore 
him. He had somc- 
thing of the quality 
of a natural force, un- 
tamed and _ untame- 
able. He fitted into 
no categories, obeyed 
no formulas, accepted 
no authority. He 
was like the wind that 
bloweth where it 
listeth, and like the 
wind he seemed un- 
conscious of the pro- 
prieties and standards © 
and conventions that 
society erects for its 
convenience or de- 
fence. He did not 
offend those artificiali- 
ties deliberately; he 
offended them as the 
tide offends the sand-castles on the shore, or 
as the hurricane offends the hat upon your head. 
They did not belong to his order of ideas; they 
were on another plane of consciousness than that 
on which he habitually dwelt, and he passed over 
them without sense of contact or resistance. He 
followed no guidance except the impulse of his 
own intense spirit; indeed, he was not conscious 
of any other guidance or restraint. Private 
Ortheris likens men to a flock of sheep who 
follow in each other’s tracks ‘‘ for hever and 
hever, Amen.” William Stead saw no tracks. 
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Miss Estelle Stead. 


He cut across all the familiar divisions of creed 
and thought, race and habit, prejudice and con- 
viction—a strange, incalculable comet in a uni- 
verse of fixed stars. He was himself, Stead—a 
sort of fourth estate of the realm, as Hazlitt 
said of Cobbett, whom, with many differences, 
he more nearly resembled than any journalist in 
our annals. And, like Cobbett, he was equally 
trying to his disciples. They were paralysed by 
the Protean changes of this impetuous spirit, 
that seemed to em- 
brace all parties and 
all points of view in 
his capacious sym- 
pathies—a passionate 

Puritan who would 

make a pilgrimage to 

the Pope or pray the 

Vatican to save him 

from the task of 

establishing THE 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 

a furious propagand- 

ist of Peace who 

created a naval panic 
and later taught the 
enemy the formula of 

‘* Two keels to one ”'; 

a fervent Radical who 

preached the gospel 

of Imperialism that 
' made Cecil Rhodes 
his devoted follower; 

a lover of human free- 

dom who was the un- 

failing champion of 

the Tsar. No wonder 

the perspiring disciple 

found it difficult to 
, keep up with this 
amazing whirlwind. He would make no con- 
cessions to disciples or to anyone. If you would 
have him as he was, well; if not, well also. He 
was indifferent to, I think even unconscious of, 
praise or blame, for with all his astonishing 
egotism he had no vanity. 

What was the driving-power behind this 
urgent and wayward personality? It has been 
said that Miss Stead’s book deals too exclusively 
with the psychic interests and pursuits of her 
father, that the magnitude of his achievements 
in the material world_is nót adequately pre- 
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sented, that his place as a journalist—easily the 
most remarkable journalist of his time—is not 
estimated, and that the man himself is not put 
before us in all the fullness and completeness of 
his character. This is true. Indeed, the criti- 
cisms are anticipated and met by Miss Stead 
in the preface to her book, in which she says 
that she has deliberately emphasised the 
spiritualistic phase of her father’s career, leaving 
the fuller treatment of his work to a later Life. 
And yet in attempting to explain this perplexing 
character it must be admitted that Miss Stead 
is right in regarding her father’s interest in 
Spiritualism as fundamental to an understand- 
ing of his motives and activities. All that he 
did has its roots in the visionary. Spiritualism, 
automatic writing, telepathy, spirit photography, 
and the rest belonged to his later life, but they 
were the inevitable developments of a mind 
whose allegiance was never to the five senses of 
the normal man, but always to some ‘sixth sense 
that constituted for him the only valid gover- 
nance of life. ‘‘ Voices’’ and visions were the 
substantial realities of this phantasmal world. 
Had he lived in an earlier age he would have 
been the founder of a new religion or the furious 
Crusader on behalf of an’ old one. He would 
have been worshipped by crowds of disciples, and 


miracles and legends would have gathered round 


his name. 

It is not the purpose here, nor is it necessary, 
to discuss the merits of pyschical phenomena. 
The sceptic, housed within his five senses, will 
never understand the visionary ; but if he is wise 
he will leave room for potentialities that are 
hidden from him; he will admit that there may 
be a vision that transcends his material horizon 
and an audition that catches strains unheard bv 
his ear. No doubt there is credulity and fraud. 
The ease with which fraud is practised, indeed, 
is one of the most serious obstacles with which 
the sincere visionary has to deal. But, though 
Sludge the Medium no doubt deserved all 
Browning’s anathemas, there are a thousand 
testimonies that cannot be dismissed with 
Sludge and at the end of all the sceptic will 
find the large tolerance of Hamlet’s phrase the 
truest wisdom. All that we are concerned with 
here is William Stead’s sincerity. He believed 
with all his heart and brain. He would have joy- 
fully gone to the stake for his belief. And what 
a figure of triumphant exaltation he would have 
made at the stake. What hymns and psalms 
and spiritual songs he would have sung! What 
speeches and prayers he would have uttered! 
But he was denied this splendid penalty. He 
had instead to pay a less heroic, but heavier 
price. He saw himself looked at askance by old 
friends, mocked at, and passed by. He bore it 
all with extraordinary cheerfulness and courage. 
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He was a man of unconquerable optimism and 
friendliness. The worse things were going with 
him, the higher rose his spirits; the more reason 
he had to complain of the treatment he received 
the less he seemed conscious of that treatment. 
He never treasured a grudge or had personal 
animosities, and I cannot recall an occasion on 
which I heard him utter a word of bitterness in 
regard to any man. His fund of good-will was 
inexhaustible, and any one could draw upon it 
indefinitely. He was, indeed, the most friendly 
man I have ever known. 

But the point here is that he knew all the 
time the price that he had to pay for what the 
world regarded as his eccentricity, and that he 
paid it willingly. He ignored personal conse- 
quences and never based his calculations on 
material loss or gain. He was a visionary from 
his cradle—a visionary with an overwhelming 
love of his fellow-men—and he had the vision- 
ary’s recklessnes$ and reliance upon emotion. 
‘‘ Great thoughts spring from the heart,” says 
Vauvenargues, and Stead always relied upon the 
impulse of the heart. ‘‘I never ponder; when 
I do I go wrong,” he said. This intensity of 
feeling was revealed in the boy. Miss Stead 
tells how as a child he sobbed himself to sleep 
at the thought of his lost condition, and how at 
school at Silcoates he shared in an extraordinary 
revival movement among the boys. He could 
date the moment of his boyish conversion, and 
his letter to his sister, pleading with her to 
‘come to Jesus,’’ would be difficult to rival in 
the religious experience of a child of thirteen. 
Long before he began his career as the “‘ St. 
Paul of Spiritualism ”° he had become the sub- 
ject of premonitions, spiritual intimations, im- 
pulses from without which were the governing 
influences of his actions. He always felt him- 
self in the hands of invisible powers, an instru- 
meni whose task was ordained, a soldier who 
was moving on to serve in great fields of action 
where his rôle was fixed. When the premoni- 
tion came to him at Darlington that he was 
going to London he communicated the fact to 
his friends as he might have communicated the 
contents of a letter. The story, told in his own 
words, of how he was ‘‘ warned ” to be ready 
by a certain date to succeed Mr. Morley as 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, of how he com- 
municated the fact to the proprietor and Mr. 
Morley, of the rather chill disdain with which 
the latter received the prophecy that he was 
going into Parliament, of the fulfilment of that 
prophesy through the sudden death of Ashton 
Dilke and Mr. Morley’s election for Newcastle— 
all this shows the extent to which he was under 
the dominion of his supernatural counsellors and 
the candour with which he declared his faith. 
‘“ No one,” he said, ‘‘can_have premonitions 
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such as I have had without feeling that such 
premonitions are the only certainties of the 
future. They will be fulfilled, no matter how 
incredible they may appear; and amid the end- 
less shifting circumstances of our life, these fixed 
points, towards which we are inevitably tending, 
help to give steadiness to a career and a feeling 
of security to which the majority of men are 
strangers.” 

To a mind so susceptible to the supernatural, 
so eager for visions, so anxious to bridge the 
gulf between the visible and the invisible, 
Spiritualism made an irresistible appeal. He 
threw himself into its investigation with the 
energy and self-surrender of a Crusader, he 
probed at it in a score of directions, he would 
travel hundreds of miles to investigate a case, 
he staked everything—his purse, his career, his 
influence—upon his faith. He moved in a world 
where spiritual presences were more real than 
the figures he passed in the street. He received 
their messages with the matter-of-factness with 
which a telegraphist transcribes the Morse code, 
and obeyed them with unquestioning fidelity. 
When he was told to found Julia’s Bureau he 
went ahead confidently on the assurance of Julia 
that the money would be forthcoming ‘‘ from 
America.’’ And behold there arrived a letter 
from Mr. Hearst, of the New York American, 
asking him to act as London correspondent for 
his paper. And with the £1,000 thus placed at 
_his disposal he started the Bureau. Of the work 

of the Bureau, of the elaborate precautions to 
establish the investigations on a convincing and 
scientific basis, and of the remarkable results, 
Miss Stead gives much evidence. She writes as 
one who shares unquestioningly her father’s con- 
viction not only of the reality of Spiritualism, 
but of its supreme value to humanity. It is 
enough here to say that many of the instances 
she gives—such, for example, as the first mes- 
sages he received from Julia for ‘‘ Miss E.,” 
who had been the friend of Julia Ames in life, 
and that relating to Lady Henry Somerset— 
seem as inexplicable on any assumption of acci- 
dent or coincidence as they are certainly inex- 
plicable on any idea of intentional deception. | 

Whatever view we take of this phase of 
William Stead’s life, it would be foolish to 
attempt to divorce it from his general career— 
to treat it as an aberration from the main current 
of his character. It was as proper to him as his 
youthful agonies over his lost soul or his plead- 
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ings with his little sister. He was a spirit who 
refused to remain in the prison of the senses. 
The passion to penetrate the mysteries of the 
unseen sprang from the same qualities as those 
which made him the incomparable journalist. 
He was aflame with enthusiasm for humanity. 
The slow processes of reform made no appeal to 
his impatient spirit. He must have a consuming 
fire from heaven, though he had to storm the 


‘ invisible and bring the divine flame himself. 


This fury of redemption explains the extraordi- 
nary influence he exercised over the minds of 
men of the most widely different characters— 
Gordon, Manning, Cecil Rħodes. He carried 
sober, staid sceptics off their feet by the sheer 
impetus of his attack ; he made worldly men see 
visions and dream dreams. He rendered a little 
paper in the North of England so famous that 
Gladstone was anxious to meet its editor, and 
Mr. John Morley, the least dithyrambic of men, 
sought him out as his assistant. He came to 
London, still almost a raw, country youth, and 
shocked English journalism out of its ancient 
sleep. He trampled on the proprieties and 
respectabilities, dragged unsavoury skeletons 
out of their cupboards, forced unwilling 
Ministers to pass new laws, became the hot 
gospeller of peace, set Chicago on the stool of 
repentance, bearded the Tsar and Sultan. His 
audacity touched the sublime. It was the 
audacity of a man who never doubted himself 
and never feared anybody or anything. He ex- 
ploited himself with the frankness of a Barnum 
and: with something of Barnum’s genius of the 
showman. He had no reticences_ or conceal- 
ments. If he desired a thing to be done he 
would do it, though all the world were in league 
against him. Menaces only cheered him on. 
Sensation was the breath of his nostrils, and his 
premonitions were all of a violent death. 

There has never been in English journalism a 
more versatile or bewildering figure, or one that 
challenged the judgment of his fellows in so 
many ways. But to all of us, whatever our 
opinion of his opinions, he was the prince of our 
craft. We shall not look upon his like again. 
With all his very obvious defects, there was in 
him a certain greatness of spirit, a spaciousness 
of atmosphere, a universal benevolence that 
make him a noble memory. He did not belong 
to our narrow ways and our timid routines. The : 
wide waters of the Atlantic are a fitting grave ` 
for his bones. 

A, G, GARDINER. 
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OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


THE WOMAN'S SPHERE.* 


Dr. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER has published 
a book on what is probably the most important 
question of the present day. As a medical 
woman she has written about motherhood and 
frankly of what is called the ‘‘ social evil,” in 
the belief that fuller knowledge of the terrible 
consequences of an’evil that is largely prevent- 
able cannot but be salutary. 

Lady Betty Balfour, in her introduction to the 
book, says that those who inquire ‘‘ What are 
women’s grievances? ” should read this impres- 
sive book, of which Motherhood is the great 
central theme. The great question of to-day is 
how it is affected by our laws and customs, by 
the legal position of wife and mother, by 
ignorance of natural laws of hygiene, and by 
the industrial conditions of the sweated worker 
and the factory operator. That which is of 
deeper importance than any measures of legisla- 
tion is a change in public opinion. 

The best intimation of the scope of the book 
would be a list of the subjects discussed, but 
that is hardly possible, for the book deals with 
practically everything included in the wide 
phrase, ‘‘ the woman’s sphere.” 

Dr. Chesser says: ‘‘ The twentieth century 
must be the era of preventive work, when the 
causes of the many social evils in our midst will 
be dealt with. The chief of these is bad and 
often vicious parentage. Ignorant, neglected, 
and diseased motherhood is poisoning the race, 
and not until we recognise the claims of the 
mother will the efficiency of the social organism 
be ensured.” She continues: ‘‘ A woman ts not 
necessarily a more valuable unit in the State 
because she is a mother. Unless her children 
are of a certain standard of fitness or quality 
they were better unborn; and unless she mani- 
fests the true mother spirit in the rearing of her 
children she is unfit for motherhood.’’ And in 
conclusion she says: ‘‘The true relationship of 
the sexes is one of interdependence, of mutual 
protection. Woman no longer needs the protec- 
tion of man’s physical strength in the social 
order we have achieved, and in these days the 
chivalrous man is he who willingly concedes to 


woman her rights as a human being, her civic, 
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social and political status and independence. It 
may be that it will take more than one century to 
undo the mistakes of the past. But this we can 
foresee—a freed womankind, a protected mother- 
hood, will bring a new era of civilisation, almost 
a new race of men and women.” 

Lady Betty Balfour tells us that the one 
respect in which the book differs from the 
average writing upon the subject is that with 
every exposition of that which would harass the 
feelings of the reader there is the suggestion of 
a practical remedy, though naturally the reforms 
proposed may not meet with universal approval. 

In an interesting appendix the Laws of 
Parentage, etc., in different countries are given, 
but Dr. Chesser does not enter into the question 
of women and the Insurance Act. 


A MAN OF PRINCIPLE.* 


Mr. SHAw set himself no light task when the 
thought first entered his mind of presenting the 
Kaiser to English readers as he himself sees him 
after twelve years’ knowledge. To do this in 
such a manner that readers will say ‘‘ What a 
fine fellow this Kaiser is! I had no idea he had 
so much in common with me,’’ is to have 
fulfilled his task so well that Mr. Shaw deserves 
to be congratulated. 

The Englishman who would understand the 
Emperor and his time must imagine a country 
with a monarchy, a government, and a people 
—in short, a political system—almost entirely 
different from his own. In Germany, para- 
doxical though it may sound to English ears, 
there is neither a government nor a people. The 
word ‘* government ” occurs only once in the 
Imperial Constitution, the Magna Charta of 
modern Germans, which in 3870 settled the rela- 
tions between the Emperor and what the Eng- 
lishman calls the ‘‘ people,” and then only in an 
unimportant context joined to the word 
‘* federal. ” 

In Germany, instead of ‘‘ the people,” there 
is a “‘ folk,” who neither claim to be, nor 
apparently wish to be, a ‘‘ people ” in the Eng- 
lish sense. In reading Mr. Shaw’s book it is 
wise to keep this fact in mind. It is really 
essential to seeing the Kaiser in the right light, 
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to realise that he is an autocratic ruler in the 
first place, and in the second a peacemaker. As 
the Kaiser said on his visit to England in 1907: 
“ All my efforts have been directed to the pre- 
servation of peace; history will do me the justice 
of recognising that I have unfalteringly pursued 
that aim.’’ But the reader must turn to the 
book itself to realise the strength of Emperor 
William’s position in this matter. 

Mr. Shaw has compared him to more than 
one person in his book; perhaps that which will 
strike us the most is a quaint parallel between 
William and Cromwell, showing that, like Crom- 
well, his deep religious convictions have im- 
pressed upon him the heaviness of his respon- 
sibility. With regard to conscription, for 
instance, he does not consider it compulsory 
military service; to him it is the highest honour 
man can attain to devote in arms one’s life and 
property to the Fatherland.’ There is a little 
note to the effect that it is to be hoped that by 
and by it will be considered the highest patriot- 
ism to serve one’s country by a noble life. 

William of Germany considers that his mis- 
sion is emphatically a God-given one; Dei Gratia 
is to him not an aphorism, but an actual fact. 

Probably the chapters of the greatest personal 
interest to English readers will be those in 
which the business of the two countries is com- 
pared, the famous Boer telegram, the rupture 
with Bismarck and the reconciliation, and the 
Kaiser’s visit to Tangier. There are one or 
two trifling inaccuracies—probably mis-prints- - 
but they do not really impair the value of the 
book. 


THE FATHER’S HOUSE.* 


In these days of practical materialism, when 
even novels dispense with romance as much as 
is possible, sentiment is counted as a back num- 
ber by the reviewer and the literary public. 
There is still, however, a large majority of 
quiet people living lives that in these days 
would be considered hum-drum who welcome a 
novel which lifts them out of the beaten track 
and gives them a glimpse of what unselfish, 
uplifting love may mean. Such readers will 
welcome Mrs. Barclay’s new story, The 
Broken Halo, in which she contrives to throw a 
glamor round a young doctor who, starved of 
love from babyhood, has yet behind his apparent 
selfishness a better nature which is called forth 
before we get to the end of the book. 

Briefly, Dr. Dick was brought up by a parson 
uncle of the old stiff school, and in his babyish 
contact with the world he suffered as only a 
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child can, and resolved that he was never going 
to pray any more all his life, and that he would 
make Judgment Days happen to other people 
when he grew up. Little Dick, become a 
doctor and clever, has the good fortune to 
attend a noble lady and bring her relief from 
pain. Circumstances induce him to think that 
she might follow the example of a well-known 
great lady and marry a man young enough to 
be her grandson. The thought is not unwel- 
come to the lady to whom Dr. Dick has shown 
loving devotion, and only accident reveals to 
her that the man, bent on raising himself in the 
world, has been to Somerset House and realised 
the singular financial benefit which will accrue 
to him on marriage with her. 

The pith and marrow of the story is just this 
—that Mrs. Herriot believes that this life is only 
a preparation; that to some natures love is the 
only way in which this may be taught, and, 
knowing Dick’s faults and her own desires, she 
goes through the marriage ceremony with him 
so that he, too, may attain the Father’s House. - 

Mrs. Barclay’s novels are never goody-goody, 
nor is the sentiment mawkish, and her charac- 
ters are remarkably well drawn. 

Cecil Adair has something of the same great 
aim, though she does not bring her characters 
under such directly religious influences. In 
Quadrille Court* she tells the story of an old 
Dorset family. Lady Virginia Brabazon is a 
childless widow, who had instigated her hus- 
band to a law suit with a cousin for the purpose 
of gaining possession of the family estate. The 
cousin contests it in vain, is ruined, and 
bequeaths a legacy of scorn to his son, who 
builds up a business as a market gardener and 
makes money as a tradesman close to his kins- 
woman’s gates. 

Two young people, connections of Lady Vir- 
ginia’s, are left orphans, and she brings them 
from America to take up their abode with her, 
intending the vouth to inherit her property. 
Having, however, a sense of justice, Lady Vir- 
ginia is not quite happy in doing this. She 
makes a charming home for the two young 
Fitzallens, and. then, of course, romance decrees 
that they shall come in contact with Hugh Bra- 
bazon. He, grown a strong man and almost 
ready to give up the feeling of.pride and 
revenge, is able to be of great use to the two 
young people, and finally rescues Lady Virginia 
in a terrible fire. 

This is but a brief introduction to a story 
which has a large amount of human interest and 
the romance of which is neither overdone nor 
unlikely. 


~ * Quadrille Court. By Cecil Aparir. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 
F 
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MOTORING IN LAKELAND.* 


THE popularity of the motor-car is responsible 
for quite a respectable library dealing with the 
many novel aspects naturally ensuing from an 
industry which has changed the old values of 
speed, enlarged the bounds of recreation, and 
indefinitely extended the possibilities of the 
24-hour day, whether for pleasure or work. 
Motor Ways in Lakeland is a welcome addition 
to the many treasured volumes which depict the 
beauties of the English Alps; and Mr. Abraham 
continues in these pages his mountain adven- 
tures, which have already found an appreciative 
reading public. The chief roads are described 
in faithful and necessary detail for the guidance 
of the motorist who refuses to recognise the 
limit of gradient, and we quote the following 
passage descriptive of a climb approaching the 
perpendicular :— 


For hill-hunting enthusiasts Eskdale would pro- 
vide some rough problems with magnificent views 


* Motor Ways in Lakeland. By Georce D. 
ABRAHAM. With 24 illustrations and a map. 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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from the healthy moorlands overhead. Hard Knott, 
curly and intricate, is the hardest knot of all to un- 
ravel. The hill is over 24 miles long, and rises almost 
1,000 feet in that distance. It has an awkwardly 
placed gate, and is surfaced alternately with slippery 
grass and loose stones. Hard Knott may be con- 
veniently divided into two sections, the upper portion 
providing much the most difficult problem. In the 
lower part, about 150 yards above the beginning, the 
well-known gate is approached by a slippery gradient 
of 1 in 32; bare rocks show here under’the grassy 
covering. Then very severe climbing continues for 
fully a quarter of a mile, in which distance there are 
nine different corners. The first of these swerves 
upwards to the left at an angle of 1 in 34. Several 
other corners are as steep as 1 in 34 and 1 in 3%. 
Then, after a quarter of a mile of comparatively easy 
ascent, the desperate struggle begins where the re- 
mains of a wall on the right might, perhaps, pre 
vent a slide back into a black and fearsome-looking 
gorge below. Four severe corners are encountered 
immediately, none of them less steep than 1 in 33. 
No. 3 is of the double variety, and soon after the 
gradient of 1 in 3} has been passed there is a loose- 
surface rise 50 yards in length. The gradient here 
is 1 in 32, with 4 yards of 1 in 23 a short distance 
before the fourth corner is reached. 


The ‘* performance ’’ was made with a 1o h.p. 
Car. 


Climbing Hard Knott Pass from Eskdale. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. G. D. Abraham and Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Maximilian the Dreamer. By Christopher Hare. 
(Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 

This picture of the grandfather of Charles V. of 

Spain presents to us a most fascinating character. 

If his practice was not up ta his ideals, it was pos- 

sibly largely owing to the epoch in which he lived. 

The book opens with a genealogical table of the 


House of Hapsburg, which, however, was not quite . 


up to Maximilian’s idea of the antiquity of his 
house. He desired proof that his forefathers could 
be traced at least as far back as the Flood. He was 
a writer as well as a dreamer, and résumés of 
his two books, the ‘‘ Weisskiinig ” and ‘‘ Prince 
Teuerdank,’’ are given in this volume. The 
book contains a handsome frontispiece and six 
photogravures. 


Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky. By 
A. P. Sinnett. (Theosophical Publishing Co. 
2s. 6d.) 

A reprint, with several notes inset, of the book 

issued in 1886, which was compiled from informa- 

- tion supplied by Madame’s relations and friends. 

The reminiscences include family details calculated 

to bring into prominence the extraordinary sur- 

roundings of this most singular woman, even from 
her earliest childhood. 


Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition. By Rafael 

Sabatini. (Stanley Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 
A close study of the personality and career 
of the grim Dominican friar, who persuaded or 
coerced Isabella of Spain into a consent to the 
establishment of the Inquisition. Mr. Sabatini 
lavs stress upon the fact, as shown by history, 
that religion and persecution have always been 
closely allied. He draws a spirited picture of the 
resolute, high principled Queen and does his 
best to put Torquemada in a good light, while at 
the same time giving us an awful picture of the 
Inquisition at work. 


The Marquis of Montrose. By John Buchan. 
(Nelson and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The story of the unfortunate Marquis of Montrose, 
executed in 1650, is here given in a most sympa- 
thetic manner and with “‘ accurate ” details. The 
book deals chiefly with the campaigns of 1644-45, 
and is enriched with maps, plans, and illustrations. 
Naturally, if Montrose is painted white, Argyll 
must be wholly black. Perhaps that which will 
prove of the greatest interest to ordinary readers 
is the analysis of Montrose’s character, showing 
why, though he signed the Covenant, yet it was 
the Covenanters who were his bitterest enemies. 


From Naval Cadet to Admiral. By Admiral Sir 
Robert Hastings Harris, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
(Cassell. 12s. net.) | 

Sir Robert’s prime thought in writing his 

memoirs was to show what a pleasant, healthy, 

and engrossing life it is possible to enjoy whilst 

serving one’s Sovereign and country afloat in a 

man-of-war, and withal to sound a note of warn- 


ing to the powers that be now that the amount of: 


foreign service is lessened. The Admiral’s grand- 
mother was Mrs. Trimmer, so there is a writing 
tradition in his family, and his father took part in 
the expedition which gave us Hong Kong. The 
Admiral himself was a Commander in the days 
when sails, not engines, propelled our ships of 
war, and very indignantly he writes of the obstinate 
folly of Admiralty officials which hindered progress 
for so many years. Of course, he dreads Ger- 
many; and he would not be himself if he did not 
love sport, admire Rhodes, and consider Kruger 
insolent. 


The Wallace Collection. By Frank Rutter. (Grant 


Richards. 2s. net.) 


Mr. Frank Rutter has given us a treasure in this 
description of the Wallace Collection. He has 


consulted every sort of authority in order to cor- 
rect the various errors and mis-statements that 
have appeared, and has given the story of the 
formation of the collection, noting Lord Hert- 
confession that 


ford’s naive he only liked 


‘‘ pleasing pictures.’’ Those chosen for reproduc- 
tion are typical. A very effective one—the Por- 
trait of Hans Holbein the Younger—we have 
courteously been allowed to insert here. But it is 
scarcely necessary to say more in praise of the 
book than that it has been prepared by the well- 
known organiser of the Allied Artists’ Exhibition. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England. By 


James Gairdner. (Macmillan. os. 6d. net.) 


The fourth volume of a very important work bv 
the late Dr. Gairdner, whose life was prolonged 
to the age of eighty-four. He left the manuscript 
of the last section to his friend, Mr. W. Hunt, 
who has revised and published it with a short 
account of the author. The book opens with the 
story of Queen Mary’s first trials, and closes with 
her marriage. 
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Modern Russia. By Gregor Alexinsky. (Fisher 


Unwin. 165s. net.) 
This volume, by an ex-deputy, was originally given 
to the world in French. It has been translated by 
Bernard Miall, the English edition containing 
three new chapters, dealing with Police and Law, 
Foreign Politics and the Army, and Self Govern- 
ment. ‘* The good old days are gone,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ when humanity lived in groups, and an 
individual might live all his life in his native town 
or village without knowing what was happening 
at a few miles distance.” 
bered that scarcely more than fifty years ago 
the peasantry of Russia were serfs, treated as 
cattle, unable to acquire real or personal estate, 
to plead before the Court, or to marry without the 


authorisation of the ‘‘ Barine’’; and though for . 


fifty years they have no longer been treated thus, 
yet the abolition of serfdom, which theoretically 
has liberated the peasants, in practice has not 
largely decreased their burdens; so that their evo- 
lution has been slow, and their increase in popula- 
tion—as it is not accompanied with larger grants 
of land—has necessarily involved them in deeper 
poverty. It is impossible in a few words to give 
the full scope of this very informing book, which 
starts with a sketch of the historic development of 
Russia, brings the reader up to the modern period, 
devotes a chapter to the evolution of literature, 
and shows the contradiction which abounds in 
all spheres of Russian life. 

Truths About India. (The East Indian Associa- 

tion. 15.) 

This is a reprint of leaflets published during the 
last four vears, and is one of those pamphlets 
which should be in the hands of everyone desiring 
a sound knowledge of Indian questions. The 
documents go into the question of the supposed 
' drain ” of Indian resources, gives statistics about 
the land revenue of India, describes the wonders 
of irrigation in the Punjab, what the absorption 
of gold and silver means, tells some plain facts 
about famines, the truth about railways, the cost 
of the Indian Government, and so on, giving facts 
instead of suppositions in every case. 


Lutterworth: The Story of John Wycliffe’s Town. 
By A. H. Dyson. (Methuen and Co., Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The story of John Wycliffe is ever new, and when 

we have it presented as in this volume, so well 

edited by Mr. Goodacre, the .interest is greatly 
enhanced. The town of Lutterworth is described, 
interesting stories and legends of the people living 
in and around it are given, and thus we get some 

insight into the.lives led by the inhabitants of a 

typical English market town during many decades. 


The Cathedrals of Southern Spain. By C. Gas- 

quoine Hartley. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 
It is not easy to praise too highly the care, pains 
and patience spent over this account of the 
churches and cathedrals of Andalucia, Valencia, 
Aragon, Catalonia, etc. Of great value to 
students, with its wealth of technical detail, it 
will also interest any who have wandered in those 
historical lands. 


It must be. remem- . 


The Regent. By Arnold Bennett. 


General John Regan. 


The Way of Ambition. 


The Governor of England. 


FICTION. 


The Old Time Before Them. By Eden Phillpotts. 


(John Murray. 6s.) 

Delightful tales told by the six or seven old cronies 
who used to meet at the ‘‘ Plume ” down to Wide- 
comb. The old souls were all wifeless in theory 
or fact, and Johnny Rowland, the host, could 
crack a joke with the best—and keep a sharp eye 
also to see that the mugs got filled prgtty often. 
Pathetic, sordid, comical, it is quite impossible to. 
give pre-eminence to any one of these Dartmoor 
stories—which, like Johnnie’s beer, would never 
have tasted the same if set down by any other 
hand. 

(Methuen. ós.) 


Further adventures of the ‘‘ Card,” showing him 
as the proprietor of a London theatre. Here at 
first his good luck deserts him, but after an 
adventurous journey to New York, he brings down 
the house by inducing a militant suffragette to 
take part in the performance. The breezy humour 
of ‘‘Denry ”’ and his treatment of his womenkind 
is too notorious to need further remark, except that 
those expecting the somewhat depressing atmo- 
sphere of five-towns stories will find the “ Regent ” 
really laughter-provoking. 
By George A. Birmingham. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
That delightsome Irish humour which puts up a 
statue to a man who had never existed, provides a 
tiny seaport with three piers when one was 
scarcely needed, and creates a Dr. Lucius O’Grady 
to carry on the wildest pranks the brain of man . 
could conceive, scarcely needs recommendation 
here. ° 
By Robert Hichens. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
Part of the action of the story takes place in 
Algeria, where a musician, Claude Heath, and his 
wife stay for a time in order that he may compose 
the music for the Eastern which is to make 
him famous. Into his life comes a beautiful 
girl who, realising that she cannot attain 
notoriety in her own person, determines to attain 
it through a possible husband. The study of the 
two characters, their weaknesses, and the strength 
which comes to them through failure is very clever, 
and carries the sympathy of the reader. Claude 
Heath, working for public approval, loses his 
nobility, and his wife by lying deteriorates. 
Robert Hichens shows that success or failure only 
matters really as it affects character. 
By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
Miss Bowen has taken Oliver Cromwell for the 
hero of this romance. Taking his own words in 
letters and speeches as a foundation, she has 
woven her plot in such fashion that he appears as 
having just those qualities a noble gentleman, 
well born and in easy circumstances, should 
possess, but tinctured from the first with the 
sombreness of outlook which accompanied his Cal- 
vinistic faith. Ambition she utterly denies him; 
religion was the breath of his life. 
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The Lodger. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


A very clever character study of a husband and 
wife who let lodgings. Lack of lodgers lead to 
starvation, when, in the nick of time, a stranger 
applies for their rooms. Quiet, a gentleman, and 


easily pleased, for some days Mr. and Mrs. Bunt- 


ing suppose that the ‘‘lodger’”’ is simply an 
eccentric, and the wife begins to feel very kindly 
towards him. A young detective is a frequent 
visitor—in fact, he has fallen in love with Bunt- 
ing’s daughter. Just at that time the ‘‘ Jack the 
Ripper ’? murders were flooding the country with 
horror, and slowly it begins to dawn first upon the 
wife and then upon the husband that their lodger 
ois the criminal. Neither tells the other, and Mrs. 
Lowndes’s great talent is employed in depicting 
the struggle in their minds between unwilling con- 
viction and a hope that their good lodger is not 
the man. The love story gives a needed relief to 
the gruesomeness of the topic. 
Below Stairs. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Methuen. 
6s.) 
A novel which is absorbing, though the heroine is 
only a little ‘‘ ’tweenie’’ maid. Her story, start- 
ing from her childhood, with a mother and father 
gradually sinking into ‘deeper poverty, is simply 
and naturally told, and to those who know the 
workings of a country parish or servant 
life in the suburbs of London, it bears 
the stamp of reality. 


= The Prince’s Shadow. By Mrs. Baillie- 


Saunders. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


A novel that goes with a swing from 
beginning to end. The plot concerns 
one of those Ruritarian princes who are 
. exiled, become kings later, and make 
such very convenient heroes. 


The Mischief-maker. By E. Phi'lips 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Outlines of Railway Economics. By Douglas Knoop, 


M.A. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


In these lectures, originally given at the Midland 
Railway Institute, Derby, and at the University 
of Sheffield, the author has sought to show how 
the economic principles which underlie business 
and industry in general apply to railways in par- 
ticular. The matter is so lucidly put and the in- 
formation given is so out of the way of the ordinary 
reader that it has a charm of its own, independent 
of the special information given. 


Submarine Engineering of To-day. By Charles W. 


Domville-Fife. (Seeley Service. 5s. net.) 


Everything that pertains to deep-sea diving appeals 
strongly to the imagination, and this book of 318 
pages with its capital index and profuse illustra- 
tions is calculated not only to satisfy that appeal, 
but also to instigate further curiosity. There is 
also an account of a wonderful private submarine 
museum hard by the Thames, which contains 
relics of many a bygone naval disaster or curious 
implement for the recovery of treasures lost 
thereby. The illustration we give shows the work- 
ing of the ‘submarine telephone, the attendant on 
the surface answering the call of one diver who is 
asking to be put in communication with the other. 


Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. Fes Seeing eas 
6s.) eee 


A clever manipulation of a German 
Chancellor who nearly succeeded in 
spoiling the entente between France and 
%England, with a view of devouring 
England when the two countries were 
_parted. It goes without saying that 
there is a large amount of detective 
interest and an unusual love story. 


Both Sides of the Road. By B. A. Clark. 
(Ward, Lock. 6s.) i 


Nineteen stories told by a keen observer, 
gifted with humour which, though sar- 
castic, is also kindly. Five deal with 
the grim aspects of London poverty; of 
the others, the ‘‘ Experiment of the 


‘Bald Barber,’’? “ The Consul,” and Sa 


the cricket stories are the most unusual. 
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ESPERANTO IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 


HE last decision of the Ninth Esperanto 
Congress was that the tenth will be held 
in Paris and the eleventh in Edinburgh. 
A warm invitation for 1915 was sent from San 
Francisco, but the delegates were practically 
unanimous in their vote that the invitation, 
though gratefully received, could not be 
accepted. The annual Esperanto Congress, to 
be effective, must be held in some locality to 
which access for many nationalities is feasible, 
and San Francisco is impossible for many to 
attend who live on the same continent, much 
more so for Europeans, the more especially as 
Esperantists are not to be found amid the 
moneyed folk. One of the final meetings at Berne 
was the oratorical competition. The competitors 
were from Catalonia, France, Belgium, Flan- 
ders, England, Germany, and Hungary. They 
were required to draw lots for a subject, and 
were then allowed an hour for preparation, the 
themes being on ‘‘ The value of health and how 
to keep it,” ‘‘ The protection of children,” 
‘“ Heroism,” ‘‘One’s Fatherland,” etc. The 
winner was a young licentiate of the Sorbonne, 
M. Pichon. The theme which fell to him was 
that last mentioned and his treatment of it was 
masterly. First he showed how the idea of a 
fatherland-arose. Then he described the moral 
duty and beauty of patriotism, and finished with 
a poetical effusion which greatly impressed his 
audience. Surely if those who contend that 
Esperanto is not a language, -merely a code, 
would take the trouble to attend such an 
oratorical display they could never argue from 
such an untenable basis. So as Paris is not 
far off let us hope that next year all such 
doubters from our side of the Channel will find 
their way there. 


UNPATRIOTIC ? 


It is not the doubting Thomas who is the real 
hindrance, however, but such convinced oppo- 
nents as Mr. Osborn, who think it a crime to 
promote the use of Esperanto, first because it is 
unpatriotic—as English is, or must be according 
to them, the only international language; 
secondly, because Esperantism aims at a right 
intercomprehension between the nations, and it 
is Mr. Osborn, I think, who says: “ It (Esper- 
anto) might make for universal peace, an 
unhealthy thing, since war is necessary as a 
school of the sterner virtues.” It is an odd 
argument that all the world must use English 
as the auxiliary language, in order to ensure 
that the world will have enough war to keep 


healthy. Now the Frenchman argues that French 
must continue to be the international tongue, be- 
cause it is the language of idealism, and exquisite 
in itself. He opens his eyes at the suggestion 
that ‘‘ English, the language of commerce, with 
its roughnesses, its idiomatic phrasing, its im- 
possible pronunciation—English is to be the 
international language.” And then his smile of 
superiority riles the Briton. But the German 
steps in. He has already. ruled that German, 
not French or English, shall be the language of 
such diplomatic communications as concern 
Germany, and ask the average citizen of, say, 
Hamburg or Berlin if he will promote the study 
of English in order that it may be the one inter- 
national language of the future, and see what he 
will say! Anyway, you will have had to learn 
German in order to put the question intelligently. 
For though many Englishmen travel a great 
deal without a knowledge of other languages 
than their own, they must do so in a beaten 
path, and amongst scholastics, politicians, or 
commercial travellers. 


ESPERANTO LITERATURE. 


One argument against Esperanto adduced 
in the Nineteenth Century for August was 
that it has no keys to unlock the treasury 
of remembrance and as a literary language 
may be ignored. Such an argument might 
be correct if Esperanto were only in its 
twenty-fifth year—the infant cannot compete with 
his grandsire, but Esperanto, like Hindustanee, © 
enfolds the roots of ancient as well as modern 
tongues; one of its great charms to the man of 
many languages is the tracing home of those 
roots. And the best man to confute such rea- 
soning is the factory worker or the artisan, the 
domestic woman, or even the policeman, who 
know something of the great literature of other 
countries through Esperanto. True, in some 
cases they may have had this knowledge from 
an English translation, but that has not the 
allurement of the foreign tongue, as all who 
prefer originals to translations will tell you. For 
in this lies the superiority of Esperanto transla- 


‘tions, that a Russian translates a Russian book, 


a Flamand a Flemish, an Englishman the Eng- 
lish masterpiece, whilst the reverse is usually 
the case. It is an Englishman who translates 
the Russian classic for the English. 

However, Esperanto as a literary language 
does not depend upon translations; month by 
month, independent of the enormous original 
output of the, magazines) writers of original 
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works find Esperanto a useful medium. The 
young Swiss author, Edmond Privat, has writ- 
ten a drama, ‘‘ Ginevra ” (Universala Esperantia 
Librejo), which, performed by the star actors of 
the Royal Theatre, Antwerp, so impressed a 
representative audience that it is already in course 
of translation into French. The story is founded 
upon the tragedy of King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere. Another original production is a 
new romance by H. A. Luyken, ‘‘ Mirinda 
Amo ” (British Esperanto Association. 2s.). 


PIONEERS. 


In telling the story of the Congress last 
month no word was said of the heavy loss by 
death which overshadowed the usual happy 
gathering. 

M. Charles Bourlet, Professor of Mechanics at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, whose name is a household word in the 
Esperanto ranks, died on the 12th August at 
Annecy, where he had gone for a few days 
before joining the Congress at Berne, and the 
cause of his death was just a fish bone in the 
throat, for which, not being considered at first of 
great importance, an operation was delayed until 
too late. He was only forty-seven and leaves 
a. widow and children, to whom he was pas- 
sionately devoted. 

Many had worked for Esperanto before M. 
Bourlet came upon the scene, but none have 
been able to ensure such successful. results as 
he. The story of his becoming an Esperantist 
as given in the Germana Esperantisto 
is interesting. A noted scientist, his time fully 
filled with his professional work and research, 
he had been called upon by his friend, Monsieur 
C. Méray—also a mathematician—to look into 
this question of an international language. 
Time after time he had replied that he must wait 
until he had leisure, but M. Méray persisted in 
his. efforts. One day, says M. Bourlet, a letter of 
five or six pages came from him just as he was 
getting ready to go out. He turned to Madame 
Bourlet and said: ‘‘ Here is a tremendous 
letter again, I am sure it is all about Esperanto. 
Just read it and let me know the gist when I 
come back at mid-day.’’ When he did come back 
his wife said: ‘* Yes, it was all about Esperanto, 
and I really think I must learn.” “Very well,” 
said her husband, “‘ tell M. Méray to send you 
the necessary books.’’ But the books when they 
arrived were placed on M. Bourlet’s study table, 
just by the side of the cup of coffee which he 
usually took with his cigar before leaving for his 
lectures. He fingered the books, turned over a 
page or two, began to read about the lion and 
the general, and so on, recognised the simplicity 
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of the language, and day after -day just dipped 
into the books until his enthusiasm was aroused, 
and from that moment he threw all his extraor- 
dinary energy into propaganda work; but the 
queer thing is that to this day Madame Bourlet 
has never learned Esperanto! Like many 
another close relation of ardent workers she has 
fought shy of that which has taken up so much 
of the thoughts of her husband. 

The funeral took place in Paris and was 
attended by the most noteworthy of Esperanto 
workers, Dr. Zamenhof himself travelling to 
Paris for the occasion. His appreciation of the 
worth of the man and the irreparable loss sus- 


tained by the Esperanto world is given in the 


British Esperantist for September, and in La 
Revuo, in which also is a short account by M. 
Chavet of Carlo Bourlet’s labours. 


AN INTERESTING ENCOUNTER. 


It happened that two friends were returning 
from the Berne Congress when a stranger 
entered their carriage. After some time the 
word Esperanto must have been mentioned and 
the stranger appeared a little interested. One of 
the friends opened La Revuo to show him what 
the language looked like, and the magazine fell- 
open at the picture of M. Bourlet. The stranger 
caught it up and said, ‘“ Why, that is Charles 
Bourlet; what has happened? ’’ He turned out 
to have been for years one of his students, and 
from his talk and his regrets one was enabled 
to understand how great is his loss to the 
scientific world of France. During the conver- 
sation the gentleman recalled an incident which 
he had totally forgotten until that moment. 


- Some years before a young American presented 


himself at the Beaux-Arts for examination; his 
French was abominable, and M. Bourlet, who . 
was not patient with incompetents, said, ‘‘ You 
surely ought to have learned to speak French 
before presenting yourself for examination 
here.” Somehow it came out that the stranger 
knew Esperanto, and thereupon the whole of 
the examination was conducted in Esperanto 
and the student passed successfully. 

The other great Esperanto loss was the death - 
of the beloved Abbé Richardson, one of the 
pioneers of the Esperanto movement and Presi- 
dent of the International Catholic Esperanto 
Society. He passed away quietly in his sleep at 
a little village near Geneva, four days before the 
opening of the Congress. Like M. Bourlet, he 
had been occupied until the last moment with 
plans for various Congress arrangements, and, 
moreover, was to have headed a pilgrimage to 
Rome immediately after the Berne session was 
over. Beloved by all who knew him, his fine 
old face will ever be greatly missed. - 


TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


Agriculture, Land; 
The Engineer-Farmer and Some Others, by 
“ Home Counties,” ‘‘ World’s Work,” Oct. 
The Evolution of the English Land System, by 
J. A. R. Marriott, ‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
The Land Problem and the Next General Election, 
by a Liberal-Unionist, ‘ Fortnightly Rev,’’ Oct. 
Armies ; 
Impressions of the Territorial Force, by Lord 
Methuen, *‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
Germany and Belgium, by Gen. Maitrot, “ Corre- 
spondant,’’ Sept. 10. 
Aviation : 
The Development of Aerial Navigation, by Dr. von 
Sanden, ‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. ` 


War Dirigibles, by Lieut.-Col. P. Renard, ‘ Rev. 
des Deux Mondes,” Sept. 15. 


International Aerial Circulation, by J. Bompard, 
‘“ Grande Rev,” Sept. ro. 
Children: 
The Children in Our Midst, by Ethel M. Naish, 
“ Englishwoman,” Oct. 
Crime, Prisons, &c.: | 
Women in the Police Courts, by Mrs. E. Hutchin- 
son, ‘‘ Englishwoman,” Oct. 
Electoral ; 
The Land Problem and the Next General Election, 
by a Liberal-Unionist, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
Insurance,. National: 
National Insurance and Labour Unrest, by L. G. 
Chiozza Money, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
Ireland: 
The Celtic Nationality of Ireland, by Padriac 
Column, ‘' British Rev,” Oct. 
How is Civil War to be Averted? by Henry A. 
Blake, ‘“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
A Psychological View of the Irish Question, by 
Bampfylde Fuller, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
Ulster and the Autumn Campaign, by “ Curio,” 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
Labour Problems: 
What the Workmen Think, by J. M. Kennedy, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
Labour Exchanges in England, by H. W. J. Stone, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
National [nsurance and Labour Unrest, by 
L. G. Chiozza Money, ‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 


Industrial Peace Movements, by E. T. Good, 
“ Chambers’s Jrnl,’’ Oct. 

Medicine: 
Marvellous Preventives’ of Disease, by Dr. 


Leonard K. Hirshberg, ‘‘ World’s Work,” Oct. 
Navies: 
The New Needs of a New Fleet in France, 
by R. La Bruycre, ‘t Nouvelle Rev,” Sept. 15. 
Social Conditions: 
Among the Home-workers of London, by Miss 
Sydney K. Phelps, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 


Socialism ;: 
Chartism, by E. Faguet, 
Mondes,” Sept. 1. 


Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 
The Public House Trust, by Lord Grey, ‘‘ Cham- 
bers’s Jrnl,’’ Oct. 
The Treatment of Inebriates, by W. J. Collins, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
Women: 
The Prospects of Women Suffrage in England, by 
Lady Robert Cecil, ‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 
Woman Suffrage in Ireland, by Dora Mellone, 
“ Englishwoman,” Oct. | 
Women in the Police Courts, by Mrs. E. Hutchin- 
son, ‘‘ Englishwoman,” Oct. 
Women in the Legal Profession in England, by 
Karin Costelloe, ‘‘ Englishwoman,” Oct. 
Women in the Legal Profession in Italy, by Lucia 
Gargini, ‘‘ Englishwoman,” Oct. 
How Women are Exploited, by James Haslam, 
“ Englishwoman,” Oct. 


“ Rev. des Deux 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
Peace Movement, Disarmament, &c.: 
Disarmament, Militia, and Army Reforms, by M. 
Schippel, ‘‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. 
The Socialists and the New Military Laws, by 


R. de Boyer Montégut, ‘* Correspondant,” 
Sept. ro. 

Foreign and International Affairs (see also Balkan 
States) : 


The European Concert, by Arthur Ponsonby, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. i 


Africa : 
Egypt- and the Law of the Five Feddans, by A. 
Duboscq, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. 1. 
A Study of Labour on the Rand, by E. L. C. 
Watson, ‘ British Rev,” Oct. 


Austria-Hungary: 


Germany and Austria, by Dr. W. Schüssler, 
“ Preussische Jahrbücher,” Sept. 


Balkan States, &c. (see also Austria, Turkey) : 
The Failure of Europe, ‘‘ Correspondant,” Sept. 10. 
Bulgaria and Roumania, by Capt. C. Battine, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct.. 
The Balance of European Diplomacy in the 
Oriental Crisis, by Commander de Thomasson, 
‘ Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. 1. 
The Balkan Outlook as seen from Vienna; by 
Aeneas O'Neill, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
The Austrian Slavs and the Balkan Crisis, by A. 
Sauzéde, ‘* Questions Diplomatiques,”’ Sept. 1. 
The Shortest and Most Sanguinary Campaign on 
Record, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
China: 

The Chinese Question, ‘‘ Correspandant,”’ Aug. 25. 
Corsica, by L. Villat, ‘‘ Rev. de Paris,” Sept. 1. 
Egypt: 

Lord Kitchener’s Egypt, by;Sidney Low, ‘ Fort- 

nightly, Rev,’’, Oct‘ 


TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


France: 
The Cantonal Elections and the Radical Party, by 
A. Charpentier, ‘‘ Nouvelle Rev,” Sept. 1. 
Parliamentary Discussion, by F. Lescazes, ‘“ Nou- 
velle Rev,” Sept. 1. 
France and Germany, by M. Sembat, ‘Grande 
Rev,” Sept. 10. 


Germany: 

The Social Democratic Congress at Jena, by W. 
Schröder, ‘‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. 

The General Strike Question, by P. Hug, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. 

Electoral Reform in Prussia and the General 
Strike, by L. Arons, ‘“‘ Sozialistische Monat- 
shefte,’’ Sept. 11. 

Revolution and Reform, by E. Fischer, ‘‘ Sozialis- 
tische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. 

The Tactics of Social Democracy, by W. Kolb, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. 

Socialists and Government, by Eduard Bernstein, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. 

The Social Democrats in the Reichstag and the 
Financial Proposals, by G. Noske, ‘‘ Sozialis- 
tische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. 

The Agrarian Policy of Social Democracy, by A. 
Schulz, ‘* Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. 

The Strength of the Social Democratic Party, by 

R. Schmidt, ‘‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 
I1. i 
Germany and Austria, by Dr. W. Schüssler, 

“ Preussische Jahrbücher,” Sept. 

France and Germany, by M. Sembat, ‘‘ Grande 

Rev,” Sept. ro. 
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Greece (see also Balkan States) : 
The Reconstructed Greece, by Y. M. Goblet, 
‘“ Questions Diplomatiques,’’ Sept. 16. 


India: 
The Danger in India, by H. Fielding Hall, “ Nine- 
teenth Cent,’’ Oct. 
Education and Sedition in India, by H. Ottewill 
Bruce, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
India’s Peril from Protection, by Sir William Lee- 
Warner, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 


Mauritius under British Rule, by E. Laurent and 
Others, ‘‘ La Rev,” Sept. 15. 


Mexico: 
The Crisis in Mexico, by Percy F. Martin, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 


Mongolia: 
The Fight for Autonomy, 
‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 


Russia: 
Baron von Rosen and Russian Foreign Policy, 
“ Correspondant,” Sept. ro. 


by Dr. A. Polly, 


Turkey (see also Balkan States) : | 

Turkey before the Wars of 1910-11, by Diplomatist, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 

The Future of Turkey and the Relations of the 
Great Powers to this State, by Karl Frethen von 
Richthofen, ‘‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher,’’ Sept. 

The Bagdad Railway, by D. Chatir, ‘‘ Questions 
Diplomatiques,’’ Sept. 


' OLD LESSON BOOKS. 


Who has ever heard of Mrs. Trimmer? Yet it was from one of her books that Queen Vic- 
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The Duchess of Kent reading to Queen Victoria 
when a child. 
(Reproduced by permission of ' Woman at Home,'’] 


toria lisped her first lessons. ‘‘ Descrip- 
tions of Prints in Ancient, English and Bible 
History ’’ was its forbidding name, and one 
can imagine that the child princess had no 
very warm feelings of affection towards it. 
But to us of a later day there is something 
very fascinating in these lesson-books from 
which the children of a hundred years ago 
learned to cherish virtue and eschew vice. 
Miss Estelle Ross writes very charmingly in 
the July Woman at Home on Mrs. Trimmer, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Elizabeth Sandham, and 
Reichmal Magnall. They were rather fear- 
some, some of these old books. All the 
naughty little boys and girls came to 
dreadful ends, death being the inevitable 
consequence of persistent naughtiness; but, 
on the other hand, excessive virtue was 
generally rewarded by being sent to school. 
The choice offered to infants of those days 
was indeed dismal. The modern child may 

` well thank his stars that in the matter of 
literature-they are a thousand times luckier 
than their *great-grandparents. 


a 


DIARY FOR 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 
Sept. I. 


Opening of the Trade Union 
Congress at Manchester ; Presi- 
dential Address by Mr. W. J. 
Davis; and Discussion on 
conduct of Police at Dublin. 

433 persons reported to have been 
injured in Dublin disturbances ; 
and inquiry into conduct of 
Police demanded by Dublin 
Corporation. 

Strike of coal labourers in Dublin. 

Police b&ton charges in con- 
nection with strike in mid- 
Cornwall clayfields. 

Feat of looping the loop in Blériot 

monoplane by M. Pégoud at 

Juvisy. 


. Railway collision followed by fire 


on train near Aisgill; 16 lives 
lost; Collapse of houses at 
Dublin; 7 lives lost. 

Discussions on Dublin police 
outrages, eight hours’ move- 
ment, etc., at Trade Union 
Congress, and delegates sent to 
Dublin to vindicate right of 
free speech. 

Opening at Bournemouth of Con- 
ference of Librarians. 

Zionist Congress at Vienna opened. 

Collision between two express 
trains on New Haven Railway ; 
25 lives lost. 

Lock-out of men in coal trade at 
Dublin. 

Imprisonment of Mrs. Harvey for 
refusal to pay fines for 
non-compliance with Insurance 
Act. 

At Trade Union Congress, dis- 
cussions on Government con- 
tracts and fair wages, and the 
action of Labour M.P.’s in the 
House of Commons. 

Launch at Barrow of Ottoman 
battleship Reshadieh. 

Opening of Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference at the Hague. 

Arrest of Councillor James Clark 
and other Labour leaders on 
charge of sedition at Johannes- 
burg. 

Secret inquiry into Aisgill railway 
disaster. 

Reception of forcign delegates at 
Trade Union Congress, and dis- 
cussion on higher cost of living. 

Turco-Bulgarian negotiations 
opened. 

Marriage of King Manuel and 
Princess Augustine Victoria of 
Hohenzollern at Sigmaringen. 

Secrecy abandoned at inquiry 
into Aisgill railway disaster. 


5. 


IO. 


IIL. 


I2. 


13. 


SEPTEMBER. 


At Trade Union Congress, dis-|13. Scotch express derailed at Chev- 


cussions on fines, wages of 
agricultural labourers, etc. ; and 
resolution calling upon the 
Parliamentary Committee to 
press forward enactment of 
Government Bill to include the 
enfranchisement of women car- 
ried, with 7 dissentients. 

Pastoral regarding Home Rule 
issued by Ulster Bishops of the 
Church of Ireland. 

Discussions on armaments, con- 
scription, juries, etc., at Trade 
Union Congress. 

Murder of Japanese civilians by 
Government troops at Nankin 
reported. 

Violent speeches of Labourites at 
Johannesburg. 

Demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square to protest against the 
conduct of the Dublin police. 

Train wrecked at Donemana; 1 
killed. 

Deputation to Mr. Malan of 
Labour leaders at Pretoria. 
Opening of Sanitary Congress at 

Llandudno. 

Disaster off Heligoland to German 
naval airship Li ; 15 drowned. 

Opening of the British Asso- 
ciation meeting at Birming- 
ham; President, Sir Oliver 


Lodge. 
Publication of letter by Lord 
Loreburn advocating con- 


ference on Home Rule. 
Manchester Dock strike begun. 
Arrival of Japanese squadron at 

Nankin. 
Harry Thaw 

Canada. 


Honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws conferred upon Madame 
Curie and other foreign scien- 
tists at Birmingham. 

New Chincse Cabinet; Hsiung 
Hsi-Ling Premier. 

Japan’s demand for apology, etc., 
presented to the Chinese 
Government. 

Commission appointed to inquire 
into industrial troubles in 
South Africa. 

James Larkin, Irish strike leader, 
released on bail. 


Demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square to protest against vin- 
dictive sentence on Mrs. Harvey 
for non-compliance with the 
Insurance Act. 

Procession of masked clerks to 
Hyde Park. 

Suspension of ‘bus-drivers for 
wearing Union button. 


expelled from 


14. 
I5. 


16. 


17. 


18 


19. 


ington. 
Strike of painters ended. 
Non-stop flight of airman Seguin 
‘from Paris to Johannisthal. 

Japan's demands agreed to by 
China. 

Arrival of Russian naval squadron 
at Portland. 

Decision of Messrs. J. Aird & Co. 
to close down announced. 

More lock-outs in Dublin. ' 

Draft Articles of Ulster Pro- 
visional Government accord 
vote to women on same terms 
as men. 

Inquiry into Aisgill railway disas- 
ter resumed at Board of Trade 
offices. 

German Socialist Congress at 
Jena opened. 

Mass meeting of Labour Party in 
Market Square, Johannesburg. 

Strike in sympathy with Dublin 
workers of men in goods yards 
at Liverpool and Birmingham. 

Collapse of steel chimney-stack 
at Moss Bay; 5 killed. 

Farm labourers on strike at 
Finglas, Ireland, fired on by 
police, and boy shot. 

Completion of flight for Michelin 
Cup by aviator Fourny ; 9,795 
miles covered without changing 
biplane or motor (Aug. 25th— 
Sept. 16th). 

Congress of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce 
at Antwerp. 

Debate on *“ General Strike ”? as 
a means to secure clectoral 
reform at the German Socialist 
Congress. : 

Electric train wrecked between 
Grasse and Cagnes ; 18 killed. 
At German Socialist Congress, 
- Parliamentary tactics resolu- 
tion in place of general strike 

adopted. 

Agreement as to new frontier 
between Turkey and Bulgaria, 
and protocol signed. 

National Conference of Friendly 
Societies opened in London ; 
discussion on medical benefit. 

Discussion on insurance and un- 
employment at GermanSocialist 
Congress. 

Verdict of “ Accidental Death ” 
as result of inquiry into Aisgill 
railway disaster. 

Discussion on the treatment of 
the husband in regard to mater- 
nity benefit at the Conference 
of Friendly Societies. 

Strike of men in tramship sheds 
at Crewe. 
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A GIFT of 20/- to every parent 


who will subscribe for 


The Children’s Encyclopædia N OW. : 


The volumes of the Children’s Encyclopedia are ebout to be increased in price by 
20/- But readers of * The Review of Reviews” ere offered a brief opportunity of 
obtaining these fascinating volumes at the present price. Thus, those who subscribe 
now will save 20/- Will you, by applying in time, save this sum— will you accept, 
before it is too late, this gift of 20/-? Full perticulars will be sent you free, and post 
free, if you will fill up the coupon below. 


Queen Mary. By the compelling charm of their contents— by their delightful 
“* Each one of pictures — by the simple language in which the problems of the 
the children is child’s mind are explained aud solved—these books have 
delighted with become wells of pure delight for hundreds of thousands of 
it and glad to children and the source of mepaton for thousands of 


teachers and parents. 


Let your little ones peep into the pages of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, and they will’ never want to be idle again. 
They will find a new interest in old surroundings—they will 
begin to think for themselves instead of asking their elders 
to do the thinking for them. 


The eight volumes of the Children’s Encyclopedia turn the 
nursery or playroom into 


A Fairy Palace. 


The Children’s Encyclopedia focuses the marvels of the 
universe to the understanding of the young intelligence— 
children who read this work see a great, true Fairy Tale in 
all around them. 

The Children’s Encyclopedia arouses an early desire for 
culture—it develops an appetite instead of a distaste for know- 
ledge—it reveals hundreds of hidden miracles in the ordinary 
sa objects of everyday life—it extends the foundation on which 
i the intellect is built—it bzings more than knowledge to the 
young mind, it brings understanding. 


possess it.” 


a W. T. Stead’s Gift A 
to his little grandson $ 


r Glenturk, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 


=, Save 20/- by subscribing now. 


The 8 volumes will be despatched on receipt of 
l ‘one first payment of 5/.. to be followed by a few 

oes moathly subscriptions of the same amount. Thus, 
en when you have paid us the small sum of 5/- your 
children will begin to enjoy the feast of intellec- 
h tual delight which the Eucyclopedia provides. 


oe, hee 


Dear Sir, R 
My father, Mr. W. T. Stead, gave YR 
ma my boy a present of the Children's 4 
@ Encyclopedia some months ago, and 
I must say that these books have 
been and are great factors in his > 
mental development. 
As a formative influence upon the 
young mind your work is, in my 
E experience, without a rival. It Pi | 
teaches the things that matter at the IRL A A E 
as time of life that matters most. cm O N 
mae Indeed I think that, with the know- ws as EN NTA m 
ledge my son has got from Your Fes bd s a fe a ee Sree a ema nesenentt ners 
pages, in the guise of entertainment, | c V Beer a”, E Ard \ Work © 
he could put to shame many uni- Ñ 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” COUPON. 


To the EDUCATIONAL BOOK CO., Led. 
17 New Bridge St.. London, E.C. 


PI ase send me a copy of “ Th: Childr n's 
Kingdom," containing sample pages of ` The 
Children’s Encyclopædia.” and stating the 
subs :ription terms for the volum.s. 


“ASU 


SESCHSEHHSSHHHOHHE EASES. SHREOHES HHS COHHOSOEREHEESOOE 


rr versity graduates. A CAG ay S EA NA EI padnin EE A E 
we Yours fatthfully, = s TA OAS | a a 
< HENRY STEAD. WEARI 

i lė A A > Occupation ...os..eesssosseos. sesosesoesoseo-ocvscorsso 
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Sept. 19. Murder of President General |25. Close of International Conference 


20. 


2I. 
22. 


23. 


Madero and Vice-President 
Seftor Suarez of Mexico de- 
clared “no punishable crime ” 
by military tribunal. 

Condemnation of Holt Report by 
Postmen’s Federation at Bir- 
mingham. 

Aerial “circuit of London ; ctor 
of airman Hamel. 

Statue of King Edward VII. at 
Northampton unveiled by the 
Mayor. 

Herr Friedrich Ebert elected Par- 
liamentary leader of German 
Socialists. 

People’s Bank of India and Am- 
ritsar Bank closed. 

Three new members appointed in 
General Botha’s Cabinet. 

More riots in Dublin. 


Settlement of London ‘bus strike ; 
men’s union recognised. . 


. International Anti-Coloured Con- 


gress opened at Milan. 

The Russian fleet at Brest. 

Anarchy in Albania reported. 

Assassination of Col. F. Cardenas, 
the alleged assassin of Gen. 
Madero, of Mexico. 

Visit of the King’ and Queen to 
Northampton. 

Aisgill railway disaster inquiry at 
Carlisle ; verdict of manslaugh- 
ter against driver Caudle. 

Congress in London of Franco- 
British Travel Union opened ; 


26. 


28. 


presidential address of M. Cop- | 


per. 

Seafield House, Liverpool, de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Parliamentary Committee of the 
Labour Party voted £5,000 
worth of provisions for Dublin 
strikers 

Occupation of Dibra by Albanians 
reported and new mobilisation 
by Servia. 

Betrothal of Prince Charles of 
Roumania and the Grand 
Duchess Olga of Russia and of 
Crown Prince George of Greece 
and Princess Elizabeth of Rou- 
Mania announced. 

Flight of Roland Garros across 
the Mediterranean; Frégus to 
Bizerta, 600 miles in 7 hours. 

General Botha’s reconstructed 
Cabinet sworn in. 

The King present at army man- 
œuvres at Northampton. 

Articles of Ulster Provisional 
Government approved by Ul- 
ster Unionist Council at Bel- 
fast. 


Manchester dock strike settled. 

The King present at “ battle ” of 
Sharman’s Hill. 

Formation of Employers’ Defence 
Union announced. 

Daring acroplane display of M. 
Pégoud at Brooklands. 


29. 


30. 


for Protection of Labour at 
Berne; proposed reforms in 
juvenile employment. 

Conference of National Federation 
of Class Teachers at Derby ; 
presidential address by Mr. 
W. T. Kenward. 


Close of Franco-British Travel 
Congress. 

Baronetcy conferred on Sir David 
Burnett, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. ; 

International Postal Conference 
at the Guildhall postponed 
owing to unrest among British 
postal workers arising out of 
the Holt Report. 

Bombs and plots discovered in 
Portugal. 

Murder of Mrs. Rebecca Parker 
Gay, Christian Scientist, at 
Los Angeles. 

Belfast volunteers reviewed by 
Sir Edward Carson. 

Discussion on teachers’ salaries 
at Derby Congress of Teachers. 

The King of Greece in London ; 
visit to the Foreign Offce. 

Conclusion of Turco-Bulgarian 
Conference and peace protocols 
signed. 

Chief of Russian Secret Police 
murdered in Poland. 

Speed records of aviator Prévost 
and others at Bétheny. 


Murders by negroes at Harriston, 
Mississippi, and assassins 
lynched. 

Inquiry into Dublin labour dis- 
putes opened at Dublin. 

Preliminary proceedings of 
Church Congress at Southamp- 
ton; addresses on Woman's 
Two-fold Sphere, by Bishop 
Talbot and others. 

Sir T. V. Bowater elected Lord 
Mayor of London. 

International Syndicalist Con- 
gress opened at Holborn Town 
Hall. 

Treaty of peace between Bulgaria 
and Turkey signed. 

Speed of 1244 miles an hour at- 
tained at Rheims by airman 
Prévost, winner of Gordon- 
Bennett Cup. 

Head constable murdered at Cal- 
cutta. 

Church Congress at Southampton 
opened ; presidential address 
by Bishop Talbot, of Winches- 
ter. 

Conference of Baptist Union at 
the Albert Hall; address by 
Rev. G. P. Gould. 

Waldershare Park, Dover, seat of 
Earl of Guildford, destroyed by 
fire. 

Launch at Lorient of French 
super-Dreadnought Lorraine. 
Inspector of police killed by bomb 

at Mymensingh. 


Sept. 1. 


2. 


21. 


Aug. 3I. 
Sept. 


4. 


SPEECHES 


Viscount Haldane, at Mon- 
treal, on Higher Nationality. 
Lord Malmesbury, at Bourne- 

mouth, on the Library Move- 

ment. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, at Haddington, 
on Ulster and a General 
Election. 

Sir George Reid, at the Troca- 
dero Restaurant, on Australia 
and the Flag. 

Sir George Reid, at the Imperial 
Services’ Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court, on Australia. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, at 
Llandudno, on the Evils of 
Dust. 

General Botha, at Standerton, 
replied to his opponents. 

Admiral Sir G. King Hall, at 
Sydney, on Australian Naval 
Policy. 

Mr. Ellis Griffith, at Abernethy, 
and Mr. Devlin, at Listowel, on 
Irish Conference Proposal. 

Sir Edward Carson, at Durham, 
on the Ulster Problem and the 
Proposed Conference. 

Sir Edward Carson, at Newry, on 
Ulster Problem. 

Lord Hardinge, at Simla, on 

Persia, etc. 


.. Mr. A. H. Warren, at Conference 


of Friendly Societies, on the 
effect of State Insurance. 

Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith, at Dromore, on the 
Ulster Problem. 

Sir Lionel Phillips, at Johannes- 
burg, on the Rand Mines. 

Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith, at Antrim, etc., on the 
Ulster Problem. 

King Constantine and President 
Poincaré, at Paris, on France 
and Greece. 

Baron d’Erlanger, at the Franco- 
British Travel Congress, on the 
Channel Tunnel. 

Sir Edward Carson, at Belfast, 
on the Ulster Provisional 
Government. ` 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, at Bur- 
wash, on the National Service 
League. 

Mr. Alexander Ure, at Uphall, on 
Home Rule. 

Mr. J. A. Pease, at Tottenham, on 
Education Reforms. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Caherci- 
veen, on the Ulster question. 


Mr. Alexander Ure, at Chiswick, 
on the Ulster question. 


OBITUARY 

** Big Tim ” Sullivan. 
1. Maharajah Raj Rajendra 
Narayan Bhup Bahadur of 
Cooch Behar, 2g. 

Captain A. S. Beaumont, patron 


of music‘and chess, 70. 
[Continued onp. 322 
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50 Autumn Scholarships 


without Entrance Fee to readers of ‘“ Review of Reviews’ 


9 


in FREE LANCE JOURNALISM 


O “be content with such things as you have ”' isa command 
that can only be rightly read in the light of reason. Con- 
tentment is doubtless a grand virtue, but its grandeur 
depends on the quality of your possessions. 
it is your duty to see to it that the things you 
Ta are ten an get k the-careful expenditure of 
your talents. 
Get this BEST and then be content. 
e economists abroad who rail at our bitter bread, 
Se o site with the fat of the land—and thrust into our 
hands, at a given price, @ stone. Bitter bread there is in plenty, 
and stones there are in almost equal abundance, gilded, sugar- 
coated stones, fair enough to the eye, but stones all the same. 
“Be famous,” "Be rich,” cry the tempters, and judging by 
results, there are many thousands of discontented men and 
women ready at all times to snatch the false opportunity. 
The writer does not invite you to be famous or to be rich; but 
offers sweet bread for bitter, and suggests that you be reasonable. 
The sweet bread takes the form of good, honest remunerative 
work—work which awaits you as soon as you are equipped for it, 
work for which the Practical Correspondence College, 104 Thanet 
House, Strand, is able and ready to equip you. 
The work is Journalism and S.S. Writing, and you would do 
well to give earnest attention to these four statements with regard 
to this profitable profession :— 


To do interesting and profitable work necessitates ; 
1. Common sense. 
2. Aknack (cultivated) of seeing the interesting side of things. 


"3. A knowledge of everyday language is more important than 
“fne writing ' and the pedantic ` prize essay "' style. 


4. Practical Training in Press Work. 
The openings in eee are more numerous, more inter- 


esting, and above all more lucrative than most people realise. As 
a spare time hobby or a regular occupation, you can earn from 


7s. 6d. to £2 28. per hour if you know what to write and where to. 


sell articles, gossip, short stories, and the interesting little para- 
graphs which constitute one quarter of the contents of dailies and 
weeklies. 

A young lady friend of the present writer, of 22 years of age, 
who began work for the Press three years ago, now earns the 
comfortable income of £2,000 a year. She had no introductions 
nor influence, her success is solely the result of her knowing how 
to do just the work that’s wanted. She works no harder than 
the average woman teacher, but she makes every stroke of her 
pen tell, and every Editor she works for knows exactly what to 
expect from her; he knows she isin every way dependable. 


FIFTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The P.C.C, Course of Journalism and Short Story Writing is 
now Offered to the 50 REVIEW OF REVIEWS readers who show 
sufficient aptitude for the work to make it worth while to train 
them at the nominal terms offered. You can earn while you 
learn in your spare time, for a Home Study Course of training is 
entirely by correspondence. The Course is personally conducted 
by a successful Author-Journalist of International reputation. 

You will be in a class by yourself, for the personal letters of 
criticism and advice will be confidential and exclusive to you. 
It will be exactly suited to your aims and needs, ard begins just 
where any previous training left off, and continues until you are 
too busy writing for the Press to need any further lessons. 

Your first attempts will be sympathetically criticised by an ex- 
pert who has won his experience unaided in the long tedious way 
of finding thiags out for himself. Struggling alone, facing one 
disappointment after another, you may spend years of heart- 
aching effort in learning just the practical technique of the 
profession that the Course teaches in a few easy-to-follow, but 
vastly interesting lessons. 

The 50 Scholarship Winners will obtain the full Course of 
Postal Tuition at half fees. (The remainder is only payable 
when the student has earned £20 by his or her pen). You do 
not merely earn back very much more than the cost of Tuition 
and, incidentally, receive a full Course of Training free, but will 
acquire the practical knowledge that may be worth from 7s. 6d. 


~ to £2 2s. an hour for a most interesting and distinguished 


profession. 
No examination papers can be received after Oct. 30. 


DO NOT DELAY. 


Send a postcard at once for the Scholarship particulars, so 
that you can devote a little spare time and thought to answering 
the test questions. Address ‘‘ The Secretary, Practical Corres- 
pondence College, 104 Thanet House, Strand, W.C." This is a 

olden opportunity which may make all the difference to your 
uture success. You may have missed chances before; don't 
miss this one. Send off the postcard now before you forget it. 

In addition to the Scholarship particulars, the College will 
send gratis a copy of a useful little book, and fullest particulars 
of the Course and Scholarships. 

It costs nothing to enter; you risk nothing more than three- 
halfpencé for postage. You commit yourself to nothing, and you 
stand a good chance of success. 

No matter how little you may know now, Correspondence 
Teaching will begin just where you need it to begin, and take 
you as far as you need to go. The work of the College is to 


train, encourage, and help students to succeed. 

No other Institution has by correspondence helped so many 
men and women, in all parts of the world, to train their talents 
to earn money. 
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Sept. 6. Professor Hugh Marshall, 45. |15. Peter Coats, cotton-thread manu- J. A. Tilleard, philatelist. 
Mrs. John Addington Symonds, facturer, 73. 23. Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, 64. 
76. 17. Harry Quelch, Socialist leader, 55. Patrick Ford, 76. 
‘Sir Arthur Douglas. Count Friedrich Johann von Sir William Russell Russell (N.Z.). 
7. Professor James Orr, 69. Alvensleben. 24. Sir W. W. Karslake, K.C., 79. 
8. William Carew Hazlitt, author, |18. Princess Sophia of Saxe-Weimar-|25. James Campbell Noble, artist. 
79. Eisenach, 25. Dean L. H. O’Brien, of Limerick. 
10. George Tinworth, sculptor. Dr. F. W. Forbes Ross, surgeon, | 26. H.G. Pélissier. 
Sir Frederick A. Eaton, secretary 46. Gen. Sir W. Stirling Hamilton, 83. 
of Royal Academy, 75. 20. Canon F. C. Royds, 87. : 27. M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz, ex- 
rı. William Gaynor, Mayor of New |2!- aS Ross, Canadian engineer, a E for 
5. ine À 
x ork, = i Signor Calissano, Italian Minister |28. Sir Alfred East, R.A., 63. 
t2. James: Farley, Tamous- strike: of Posts and Telegraphs. Captain Bertram Dickson, air- 
breaker. 22. Sir Albert de Rutzen, former man, 39. 
13. Dr. A. R. Gaul, composer, 76. chief magistrate, 81. 30. Admiral C. R. Arbuthnot, 63. 
15. Professor Arminius Vambéry, Lord de Freyne, 58. William Wilson, Crimean veteran, 


Orientalist, 8r. 


Admiral Sir John Fellowes, 70. 


89. 


THE LATEST PEDRAIL. 


In the World’s Work James Armstrong gives 
particulars of the latest development of motor 
traction. Since the invention of the Pedrail some 
ten years ago the design has been modified eight 
times, so that the latest model represents a very 
material advance on the original vehicle. The 
article is illustrated by photographs showing the 
various stages of the invention, and we extract 
the following description as to its working :— 


Each pedrail places two and three feet on the 
ground alternately, and the force exerted by the 
compressed springs is adjusted so that any two feet 
together can carry the load for which they are de- 
signed, while one foot alone would be unable to do 
SO. Consequently, when any abnormal load is 
_ thrown upon a single foot it merely rises, and the 
obstruction is passed over without any jolt what- 
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ever. When three feet come into play the load still 
is supported only, without any lifting effect what- 
ever, because the springs are incapable of more than 
a certain definite extension. As a result, road 
obstacles are absorbed readily, and this constitutes 
the secret why pedrail motion is accompanied by 
such an easy gliding motion free from vibration. 

In the forward motion the main slipper travels on 
the anti-friction roller chain, while at the end where 
the foot-carrier turns, the latter is lifted bodily by 
means of a pair of specially designed sprocket- 


wheels. At the other extremity of the machine is a 


similar pair of sprocket-wheels driven by the motor 
which impart through the foot-carriers the whole of 
the driving force to another specially designed 


.chain. Thus the roller chains take no part whatever 


in the strains thus set up, their function being 
exclusively of an anti-friction medium. 


The trailer car shown in the picture works 
upon the same principle. 


- 


si 
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The Latest Pedrail with Trailer. 
Reproduced by courtesy of." The World's. Work." 
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*;° How best can we secure the °° 
*;° reunion of Christendom?... °° 
s What unity is it which alone KY 
*,° is worth striving for? It is *;° 
*;° the unity that is directed to °? 
K% practical ends, the unity which *;° 
*;° shows itself in the united con- *:° 
+. sideration of common dangers, OC 
a the unity of love which com- BR 
RA pels all those who are under .% 
RA its influence to co-operate in ae 
RM carrying out the enterprises ate 
ote which are possible to united ee 
Se Christendom, but which are ee 
S impossible to the divided, diss  % 
$, united, jangling congeries of $, 
ate sects which at present have ate 
RM exclusive occupation of the ground. And that unity, most ote 
ki fortunately, is by no means unattainable, nay, it is being already ate 
g attained, and will, I hope, henceforward be more and more g 
*;° attained in an ever-increasing degree of rapidity. ... It is time *.° 
*s° to recognise things as they are and not merely as they appear. *;° 
*,° The Christian folk of these lands, and of all lands, if only they *;° 
KN open their eyes to see the evils with which they are encompassed, *;° 
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** will need no further urging to devise ways and means for e 
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*,° federating their forces and combining all their energies for the *,” 
*° attainment of the ideals of a Christian life and a Christian *,° 
ee State... . The advantages of such a federation of the religious oe 
RA societies in any locality are obvious. Where it exists it supplies RA 
oe the Christian conscience of the community with an organ for ve 
ete deliberation, for utterance, and for action. Upon all questions RA 
oe affecting the community —charitable, educational, political, social, oe 
ete and moral—it would be in a position to speak with an authority ee 
ote which no separate Church can possess. ee 
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“THERES A GOOD TIME COMING !” 


‘An’ I mcean as the Kiag ’ull put a stop to ’t, for them say it as knows it, as there’s to 

be a Rinform, and them landlords as never done the right thing by their tenants ‘ull 

be treated i° that way as they’ll hev to scuttle off.” —(Dagley to the Squire) —Grorce ELioT 
in “ Middlemarch,” 1871. 


(Photograph by Bdward Hawkins, reprodu sed by permission of the Editor of “Amateur Photography ") 
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LONDON, Nov. 1, 1913. 

The long-expected pro- 

The posals of the Government 

New Land Policy. for dealing with the land 
| problem of Great Britain 

have at last been announced. At Bedford, on 
October 11th, at Swindon, on the 22nd, and 
at the Treasury, on the 30th, Mr. Lloyd 
George proclaimed his policy, which has 
behind it an entirely unanimous Cabinet. His 
first speech was little more than an opening 
up of the general subject. He evidently re- 
strained himself with a great effort and spoke 
with studied moderation. He pointed out 
that, while Germany had ten millions and 
France nine millions of agricultural workers, 
Britain had only one and a half millions; and 
that the men employed on the land in Great 
Britain had, in the last sixty years, dimin- 
ished by 600,000, while gamekeepers had 
risen from 9,000 to 23,000. Mr. George 
suggested that land set apart for game 
might have to be reduced by two-thirds of 
its present area. Agricultural labourers’ 
wages in England and Wales amounted 
to 25 millions sterling, while rents 
(with tithes) reached 37 millions sterling. 
Agricultural labourers were paid worse, 
worked longer hours, and were worse housed 
than men in any other industry. They 
received 12S., 13S., or 148. a week. They 
needed 20s. 6d. a week to bring them up to 
the workhouse standard of maintenance. 
One important remedy was definitely pro- 
mised, that an end must be put to the system 
by which certain railway companies gave 
preference to foreign produce. The appoint- 


ment of a Royal Commission on Railways, 
which was announced a few days later, and 
which is to include the possibility of 
nationalisation, gives point to this promise of 
a much-needed reform. 

At Swindon a much fuller 


A Ministry and more definite pro- 
oe gramme was laid down. 

A Ministry of Lands is to 

be set up. It is to absorb all the functions 


of the Board of Agriculture, to undertake the 
registration of title and land transfer, to take 
from the Court of Chancery the administra- 
tion of the law affecting settled estates, to 
take over the machinery of valuation created 
by the Budget of 1909, to deal with small 
holdings, land purchase, disputes between 
landlord and tenant, reclamation, afforesta- 
tion, the development of uncultivated land, 
and to have control and supervision of land 
generally. This new department of State 
ought to receive a very hearty welcome. The 
problem of the land needs some such con- 
centration of governmental purpose. 

Fierce controversy has 


Tp been aroused by the 
ee, method through which the 


Government proposes to 
enable the Ministry of Lands to discharge 
its manifold and onerous functions. Com- 
missions are to be appointed, of a judicial 
character, who will have similar powers for 
giving the land back to the people, to quote 
Mr. George’s way of putting it, as the En- ` 
closure Commissioners had for taking the 
land away from the people. The Land 
Commissioners will have power to revise evic- 
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tion notices, to award full compensation and 
exemplary damages in the case of evictions 
which they regard as capricious. Notices to 
quit which they find to be wanton or arbi- 
trary they will have power to declare null 
and of no effect. So they secure fixity of 
tenure. In cases where land is sold over the 
head of the farmer, they will have power to 
compel the seller to compensate the farmer 
for his unexhausted improvements, and to 
give him substantial compensation for dis- 
turbance. They will have the power of the 
Scottish Land Courts to reduce rents. They 
will have authority to acquire derelict 
and uncultivated land, to afforest it, or other- 
wise develop it for purposes of cultivation. 
Mr. George also announced that the Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that a mini- 
mum wage for the agricultural labourer 
should be established by statute, and if the 
farmer cannot pay it, ‘‘ then he has to go to 
the Commission and ask for an abatement in 
his rent to enable him to pay it.” The 
Commissioners will have similar control over 
the hours of labour. To remedy the 
shortage of 120,000 houses in the rural area, 
the Government undertakes itself to build. 
For its houses it would charge an economic 
rent, but, being able to borrow the capital 
at a much lower rate, could offer very low 
rents indeed. To the deputation of retail 
traders, Mr. George promised redress of their 
grievances against urban landlords, and a 
prompt settlement of claims by a Land Com- 
missioner. 

The powers to be given to 


The New Lords these Land Commissioners 
of are indeed extensi d 
the Lend. ve -an 


varied. It seems as though 
they are meant to do for the twentieth cen- 
tury what Cromwell’s Major-Generals were 
appointed to do for the seventeenth. Every- 
thing will depend upon the personnel of 
these Commissions and of the Ministry of 
Lands. If these new bodies are as care- 
fully recruited from the most progressive 
and democratic portions of the community 
as the Foreign Office has been recruited from 
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the most reactionary and oligarchic circles, 
the land may be rescued from the despotism 
of irresponsible landlordism and really made 
accessible to the people. If, on the other 
hand, the traditional British method of filling 
Government posts with relatives of great 
persons, with ’Varsity pals, and Party hacks, 
is applied to this new department, we may 
be almost as far as ever from any genuine 
land reform. 

One of the most important 


Out from points in the Swindon 
Pie speech was that in which 


Mr. Lloyd George laid 
down the principle that ‘‘ it is to the interest 
of the nation to induce everyone who can to 
live outside the town.’’ In this country 80 
per cent. of the people live in the towns, and 
only 20 per cent. in the country. In Bel- 
gium, which is, like our own land, a great 
industrial country, 56 per cent. of the people 
live in the country, and only 44 per cent. 
in the towns. Why? Because they have 
got cheap transit and nationalised railways. 
Mr. Charles Booth’s famous formula of 
‘improved locomotion ” as the first step to 
the solution of the housing difficulties of 
London is now to be applied by the Liberal 
Government to the whole nation. Here, 
again, the appointment of the Railways 
Commission is a significant hint. 


As the time approaches 
The Question when the Home Rule Bill 
Sick becomes law, the inevitable 


readjustment begins to take 
place. It is said that the King himself has 
intervened to induce, if possible, the leaders 
of the opposing parties to come to some 
mutual understanding with a view to arriv- 
ing at a settlement of the Irish problem by 
consent. If this be true, the King is acting 
in accord with the best traditions of the 
British Monarchy, which, time and again, 
when Parties seem to have come to a dead- 
lock, has interposed to promote ‘and often 
to secure rational agreement. The one mis- 
giving that may be aroused is whether the 
Royal intervention does not confer upon the 
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heroics and hysterics of Sir E. Carson and 
Mr, Bonar Law a recognition which is un- 
deserved. Already there are signs that the 
game of Orange truculence is about played 

An influential meeting of Ulster Protes- 
tants at Ballymoney has repudiated Carson- 
ism with vigour, and without violent 
reprisals ensuing. The business instincts of 
the great industrial city of Belfast are be- 
ginning to turn against the absurdity of four 
counties defying in arms the British Empire. 
Moreover, the country generally has made 
up its mind that Home Rule must come, 
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tive by force any Act of Parliament, has laid 
down three conditions : (1) Nothing must be 
done to interfere with the setting up in Dub- 
lin of a subordinate Irish Legislature with an 
executive responsible to it; (2) nothing must 
be done to erect a permanent or insuperable 
bar in the way of Irish unity; and (3) Irish 
Home Rule must be dealt with before the 
principle of devolution is applied to other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Subject to 
these conditions, he invited ‘‘the inter- 
change of views and suggestions, free, frank, 
and without prejudice.” 
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Ten ‘‘ Moderate ” Men. 


‘In every public-house there are ten moderate men for one who even approaches the extreme views 
embodied in partisan legislation.''—Quotation from Lord Selborme’s ‘‘ Authoritative Manual.” 


and is much more concerned with the work- 
ing of the Insurance Act and the prospect of 
land reform than with the threats of Sir E. 
Carson and his ‘‘ volunteers.” Neverthe- 
less, we have the highest authority for 
endeavouring to agree with our adversary 
quickly while we are with him in the way, 
even though he be numerically weak and 
argumentatively contemptible. Ministers 


have met this evangelic suggestion with 


commendable magnanimity. Mr. Asquith, 
while affirming that no Government can 
retreat before the threat of rebellion, but 
must be prepared, if need be, to make opera- 


This utterance of the Prime 
Minister was followed up 
at Berwick by Sir Edward 
Grey, whose success in 
keeping the Great Powers from war over the 
Balkan problem seems to have qualified him 
admirably for the rôle of peacemaker at 
home. He asked the disaffected Ulster 
men to say what they feared under Home 
Rule. If they feared Roman Catholic in- 
tolerance in the administration of education 
and of police, ‘‘let them .come forward 
cpenly and say so, because I believe if that 
were so fet pons perfectly well be met’ 
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** Home Rule 
within 
Home Rule.” 
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by “‘an autonomy, if you like, Home Rule 
within Home Rule, as regards administra- 
tion, police, and matters of that kind.” This 
suggestion has been not unfavourably 
received by leaders in the Unionist Press. 
It seems to amount to making the four dis- 
affected counties into a little province with 
a provincial council, which would be a 
County Council in essence, with slightly 
more extended powers than usually belong to 
a County Council. If such a way out is 
accepted by the responsible Unionist chiefs 
and by the fire-eaters of Ulster, then the 
concession might well be made. It would 
save the face of the Carsonites, and enable 
the four counties to climb down from their 
impossible position with grace and dignity. 
But, as The Times points out, this provision 
can only be inserted in the Home Rule Bill 
with the consent of the House of Lords. 
Otherwise the Parliament Act would be unable 
to secure its passage for another two years. 
Whether the Influence which has availed to 
induce the Liberal Government in the hey- 
day of its victory to offer magnanimous con- 
cessions to a rebellious Orange rump will be 
equally successful with the majority of peers 
remains to be seen. In any case, it is to be 
hoped that the Government will not so far 
over-estimate the weight or worth of a con- 
tumacious fraction as to imperil alike the 
future of Ireland and of the Empire by exces- 
sive conciliatoriness. 


Further evidence of 

Mr. Boner Lew Superior Influence was 
at . 

Tyneside. provided by Mr. Bonar 


Law’s speech at Wallsend. 
He said three courses were open to the 
Government: (1) To go on with their Bill 
under the Parliament Act—full steam ahead; 
(2) to submit the question to the judgment 
of the people in a General Election; (3) to 
try to arrange a settlement which will at least 
prevent civil war. The strength and soul of 
his speech were devoted to a demand for the 
second course, but (though with apparent 
reluctance) he felt obliged to say of the 
third: “‘If Mr. Asquith does mean to 
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extend to us an invitation we shall not decline 
to respond to it, and we shall carefully con- 
sider any proposals he may make, and 
consider them with a real desire to find a 
solution.” These words, which gave the 
impression of being forced out by pressure 
from above rather than of a spontaneous 
utterance, formed the only serious ele- 
ment worthy of the name of statesmanship 
which his speech contained. He reiterated 
his ‘Blenheim declaration that the whole 
Unionist Party would support Ulster in 
rebellion against Home Rule if it became law 
before another General Election. He entirely 
endorsed Sir Edward Carson’s propaganda 
of sedition, and that political firebrand 
gravely warned the Government that no offer 
would be of any use unless it was consistent 
with the . ‘“ Solemn Covenant.” The 
Unionists seemed to be rather elated with 
having succeeded to some extent in diverting 
national attention for the moment from more 
serious problems to the disloyal menace of 
Ulster. 


But the very opposite of ela- 
tion appeared in Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Newcastle speech. 
He recalled the fact that 
from the time of the Reform Bill for some- 
thing like forty years the Conservative 
Party had only once a majority of its own. 
Why? Because 


the Reform Bill put the political power in the hands 
of the middle classes, and, rightly or wrongly, the 
middle classes believed that the Liberal Party was 
their friend and the Conservative Party was the 
friend of the aristocracy. Ever since 1885 political 
power has been absolutely in the hands of the work- 
ing classes. If they can be made to believe that the 
Liberal Party are the friends of the poor and that 
we are the champions of the rich, then I see no rea- 
son why history should not repeat itself. 


The New 
Party Cleavage: 
Rich v. Poor. 


A momentous utterance, verily, and one to 
be long remembered. In a similar fit of can- 
dour Mr. Law confessed that just as 

in the Radical Party all the cranks and madmen of 
every kind are congregated, in the same way 


inevitably the Conservative Party had those who are 
essentially reactionary andywhojdidnot desire to make 
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any improvement. That element must always be in 
our Party. But it would be a bad thing for the Party 
and a bad thing for the country if it ever becomes 
the dominating influence. 

Truly the ways of a leader of reactionaries 
who would himself be progressive are hard. 


The approaching Hague 

Church Congress (Conference has been well 

ee to the fore during the 
Hague Conference. 
month. Organised Re- 
ligion has been even more emphatic 
than Organised Labour in reminding the 
British Government of its backward- 
ness in preparing for the great world- 
event. The joint emphasis of these two 
potent forces is in marked contrast with the 
previous silence of the House of Commons. 
The subject was vigorously discussed in the 
Church Congress at Southampton, the pro- 
ceedings of which were raised by the com- 
manding statesmanship of the president, the 
Bishop of Winchester, to an exceptionally 
high level of interest and influence. Sir 
Ernest Satow, one of the four delegates sent 
by the British Government to The Hague in 
1907, dealt very faithfully with the Govern- 
ment for its failure to ratify the Declaration of 
London. He said :— 

In modern times, when all the capitals of the world 
were in telegraphic communication, the texts of pro- 
posed treaties were submitted to the Governments 
concerned before signature, and, unless the nego- 
tiating and ratifying authorities were distinct, the 
withholding of ratification could scarcely be justified. 
Still less would it be open to Great Britain to refuse 
ratification of the Declaration of London, framed by 
a conference assembled at her instance and nego- 
tiated in her capital under the immediate supervision 
of her Government. 

Mr. Frederick Rogers, representing the cause 
of Labour, demanded to know why England 
had made no preparations for the next Hague 
Conference, and why she was still blocking 
the way. He insisted that organised Labour 
should be represented at that Conference. 
Rev. F. Lawrence reported that he had in- 
quired whether the Foreign Office ‘* was 
endeavouring to put obstacles in the way of 
the third Peace Conference,” and was, of 
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course, assured that ‘‘ all such rumours were 
rubbish.” The fault we have to find with our 
Foreign Office is not that it ‘‘ endeavours to 
put obstacles in the way,’’ but that it leaves 
undone the things it ought to have done. It 
does not appoint the national committee. It 
takes no steps to ensure the formation of the 
international committee. It does not secure 
the ratification of the Declaration of London. 
These are facts, not rumours; and they tend 
towards the prevention of the 1913 Confer- 
ence. The only importance of Mr. Law- 


Pasquino.] (Turin. 


MaRS: ‘They have put me on sentry duty at the 
Palace of Peace; but already I begin to smell powder.’' 


rence’s remarks is that he reported—as the 
result apparently of inquiries at the Foreign 
Office—that ‘‘ the Conference might be post- 
poned for a year in consequence of the heavy 
strain imposed upon the Chancelleries of 
Europe by the Balkan War.” Yet all the 
Governments of Europe could prepare for 
war in 1913—-and much earlier—whatever the 
Strain imposed upon them by the Balkan 
problem. Is preparation for Peace so much 
more exhausting than preparation for War ? 
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; There are no resolutions 
The Bishop 
of passed at the Church Con- 
gress, but perhaps more 
indicative of the attitude of 
the best minds of the Church of England was 
the utterance in which the Bishop of Win- 
chester, as president, summed up the dis- 
cussion. Dr. Talbot said :.— 

While acknowledging Sir Edward Grey’s services 
towards the cause of international peace, and reserv- 
ing the probability that there might be some explana- 
tion of the conduct of Great Britain in regard to the 
preparations for the next Hague Conference, he felt 
it was to be regretted that other nations had gone in 
front ofthis country in making those preparations, 
and until they saw Great Britain taking at least her 
equal part they would feel an uneasiness of con- 
science and mind. He believed the relations of the 
Church to the forces of Labour formed the greatest 
problem of the immediate future. They ought to 
hear the voice of Labour asking in no hesitating 
voice why the Church was not more forward in the 
cause of peace, and they ought in turn to challenge 
Labour to take its place as one of the greatest forces 
for peace. 


When a Liberal Government is rebuked by 
the Church Congress through the mouth of 
its president for backwardness in the cause 
of Peace, the rest of the world will conclude 
that the Government must be very backward 
indeed. 


Winchester’s 


Judgment. 


A not less ominous warn- 


3 The P ing was issued a fortnight 
ongregationalief® tater from the ranks of the 
Demand. 


Government’s own eccle- 
siastical supporters. The Congregational 
Union of England and Wales has been 
described, not without a measure of truth, as 
the religious annexe of the Liberal Party. 
Certainly some of the Party’s doughtiest 
champions are found in Congregational 
churches. Yet the Autumnal Assembly of 
the Union, meeting at Southend, passed 
unanimously a resolution urging the Govern- 
ment to insist on the next Hague Conference 
being held in 1913, to appoint forthwith the 
national committee, and to press for the 
appointment of the international committee— 
all as proposed by the last Hague Con- 
ference. Sir Thomas Barclay, in moving the 
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resolution, declared that the British Govern- 
ment were holding aloof from the prepara- 
tions for The Hague. He further stated : 
‘“ He had the best possible authority for say- 
ing that the Russian Government, which had 
hitherto acted as convener of these Confer- 
ences, felt that it would be stultifying itself 
if it proposed the third Conference before the 
Declaration of London was ratified.” 
Evidently Russia feels that ‘‘ England blocks 
the way.” Sir Thomas went on to urge the 
Government to ratify the Declaration, with- 
out including ratification of the International 
Prize Court Convention. This would 
probably dispose of the objections to the 
Declaration, as the enforcement of the 
Declaration would then remain with the 
National Prize Courts. This would no 
doubt satisfy also the House of Lords, where 
possible misinterpretations were the chief 


obstacle. On these terms, he thought, 
Russia would not object to convene 
the Third Conference. But if from 


any motive she did decline, Sir Thomas 
advised Great Britain to offer to be the con. 


Liverpool Courter.) 


Suspicious Generosity. 


WINSTON: “ Have a cigar, Wilhelm ! ’’ 
WILHELM : " Vat's der matter mid idt?’’ 
(With acknowledgments to the late Phil May.) 
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vener. The chairman of the Union hoped 
these words would touch ‘‘ the hard heart of 
the Government,’’ and induce it to leave 
nothing undone in the most sacred cause of 
peace. The Foreign Office may sneer at these 
expressions of opinion from Anglican and 
Nonconformist bodies; but it is to be hoped 
the Cabinet will not be blind to their signifi- 
cance. When the three forces, Labour, 
Church, and Dissent, unite in demanding 
from a Liberal Government a more forward 
policy, to resist such a combination is not the 
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clinature from official quarters in Germany. 
Until the German non possumus was pub- 
lished, some friends of the First Lord con- 
cluded that before making his offer a second 
time he must have sounded the official 
mind of Germany, and have concluded 
that the opportune moment had come. 
When, however, it appears that the official 
opinion of the Fatherland is as opposed to 
the idea as ever, we can only deplore this 
precipitate resort to platform diplomacy. It 
is not dignified, to say the least, for a great 


(L.B.A. 


The Panama Canal. 
The Gamboa Dyke blown up by electricity from Washington. 


part of even partisan wisdom. But still no 
National Committee has been announced ! 

Instead of taking this nor- 
mal course, of preparing a 
national and an inter- 
national committee to make 
the pacific purpose of the majority of men 
effective in the next world-council, some 
Ministers have been ventilating their own pet 
projects before miscellaneous multitudes. 
Undaunted by the failure of his first pro- 
posal to Germany of a “‘ naval holiday,” Mr. 
Winston Churchill repeated the same sug- 
gestion in his speech at Manchester, and has 
met with the same polite but decisive de- 


Platform 
Diplomacy. 


Empire like ours to institute such overtures 
in the hearing of the world—especially after 
an earlier rebuff—unless we have been 
assured that they would be favourably enter- 
tained. Platform diplomacy should follow, 
not precede, the diplomacy of the Chancel- 
leries. Otherwise it only advertises the 
speaker at the expense of the nation’s amour 
propre. 

On October roth President 
Wilson, by pressing a 
button at Washington, 
blew up the Gamboa Dyke 
in the Panama Canal, thereby letting the 
waters of the Gatun Lake into the Culebra 


Panama. 
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Cut, and so joining up the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. Though a good deal more 
work is required to make the Canal ready for 
actual use, this act symbolised to the world 
at large that the United States had brought 
to a triumphant conclusion the greatest 
engineering project in the world’s history. 
Though the United States deserves every 
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President Wilson has decided to ask Con- 
gress to repeal that clause of the Panama Act 
which renders immune from tolls American 
shipping using the Canal. We sincerely 
hope that this is true, since thereby is re- 
moved the last cause of friction between 
Great Britain and the United States. At the 
same time we are glad that a movement 


(Topical. 


The Terrible Disaster to Zeppelin Airship ‘** L 2.” 


A close view, taken a few minutes after the calamity, showing some of the mechanism and the driving shaft. 
In the centre can be seen the remains of one of the cars. 


praise for the stupendous energy and pluck 
necessary to the completion of this task, 
she deserves still greater praise for her con- 
tribution to the world’s progress towards 
international brotherhood and peace by the 
closer linking together of the nations. There 
is but one small fly in the ointment: the 
question of the differential tolls; but if we are 
to believe The Times correspondent, writing 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony, 


which has every chance of success has been 
started to enable Great Britain to be repre- 
sented at the Panama Exhibition. 


There has been enough of 
tragedy this month to 
warrant a new proverb— 
‘* Peace hath her horrors as 
well as War.’’ The description of the fate 
of the Volturno is like a page from Dante’s 


The 


** Volturno,” 
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“ Inferno.” The ship’s company, trapped 
betwixt the fury of the sea and the savage 
threat of the flames, enduring through a long 
night of unending agony, broken only by the 
added terror of sudden death visiting those 
who ventured to seek some escape from im- 
pending doom. The tragedy was, indeed, 
mitigated by the miracle of the wireless, and 
Marconi’s name has one more claim to the 
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and stress of the fierce gale which raged; 
but that it was possible was shown by the 
gallant conduct of Gardiner and his men. 
We cannot ignore the fact that the men 
carried as sailors, and signed on as deck 
hands, are not required by our Board of 
Trade to show any special qualifications or 
experience for work which is not always 
within the limited capacity of longshoremen ; 


The Burning of the ‘‘ Volturno.” 
The ‘' Narragansett’’ (in the background) pouring oil on the water. 


grateful regard of mankind. Sitting at 
home, it seems to be strange that, of all the 
vessels which strove to render aid, none were 
enabled by their boats to give a more imme- 
diate assistance ; and the thought arises, How 
many of the sailors had sufficient experience 
to enable them to launch and control the life- 
boats under such difficult circumstances ? 
This is no carping criticism, for one recog- 
nises to the full, and is profoundly grateful 
for, the many instances of heroism displayed 
by the rescuers under the phenomenal strain 


and, stranger still, our regulations do not 
require a ship’s master to sign on a single 
A.B. who has at least three years’ training 
to his credit. The conduct of those who 
obeyed the wireless message and went to the 
rescue of the doomed ship was so splendid 
that there is some danger of the public over- 


looking the fact that there are still many 


things wanting to ensure the safety of those 
who journey by sea—matters which are the 


immediate and pressing concern of the Board 
of Trade. 
c 


& 
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Overwhelming in its horror 
The came the news that a 
Welsh Tragedy. thousand men were en- 
tombed at Senghenydd, 


and while the welcome news flew to the end 
of the kingdom that over half of these men 
were safe, the calamity was not much 
lessened; for as the hours, and ultimately 
days, passed, the death-roll stood at 443, 
practically the blackest record in the history 
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whether, under State control, pits with so bad 
a record as the ‘‘ Universal’’ would be 
worked or closed as dangerous to life, until 
science suggests some other way of raising 
our coal deposits. It has already been sug- 
gested that the energy latent in our 
mineral wealth can even now be fully utilised 
by means which would render unnecessary 
the cost and risk involved in our present 
methods of mining. 


The Welsh Colliery Disaster. 
A general view of the scene on the surface at the Universal Colliery Company’s mine. 


of British mining. Sympathy and the nfost 
open-handed charity will not avail to heal 
the scars left by such a.catastrophe. The 
work of rescue continued for a full week, 
under conditions which brought out an ex- 
hibition of moral and physical courage un- 
surpassed in the annals of human endeavour. 
The price of coal is, indeed, the price of men’s 
lives. The miners, when last in conference, 
gave their support to the Nationalisation of 
Mines, and one may legitimately inquire 


It seemed at the beginning 
of October as though the 
Balkans might again be 
plunged into war. Turkey, 
elated by her success against Bulgaria, 
appears to be bent on carrying out the same 
policy with regard to Greece, and by 
attacking her alone to recover more lost 
territory. She formulated demands which 
it was impossible for Greece to concede, and 
suspended her demobilisation. In the mean- 


Turkish 
Tactics. 
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time, Greece concentrated her troops in the 
neighbourhood of Kavalla. Peaceful coun- 
sels, however, supervened, and Turkey sent 
her delegates to the conference at Athens ina 
more reasonable frame of mind. Unfor- 
tunately, the latest reports from the con- 
ference point to the Turks taking up an un- 
compromising attitude, in spite of large con- 
cessions on the part of the Greeks. This may 
lead to a deadlock, from which the only 
escape will be by the exercise of pressure by 
the Powers, who, so far, have shown no will- 
ingness to intervene. We can but hope that 
a way out will be found, as the points in 
dispute are certainly not worth fighting 
about. Turkey is by no means in a position 
to impose her will, for, in the event of further 
hostilities, she would have great difficulty in 
raising the loan she so desperately needs. 
Meanwhile there have been many rumours 
as to reforms in Armenia, but no scheme is 
yet forthcoming. We are glad to find 
Turkey is giving some proof that she intends 
doing something to improve the conditions 
of that long-suffering province. 
~ = On the western side of the 
Cooling Peninsula the Albanians 
Down. carried out a series of raids 
into Servian territory, but 
the Servians had no diffculty in driving them 
back, following this up, however, by occupy- 
ing Albanian territory. Austria, jealous as 
ever for the future of Albania, became 
alarmed, and, not waiting for the joint action 
of the Powers, took it upon herself to demand 
that Servia should retire. Servia, getting 
no support from Russia, did so with the best 
grace she could. This action on the part of 
Austria was undertaken without waiting for 
any joint approval of the Powers, and has 
been accepted by them without any protest, 
except in the case of France. This marks 
a new departure in the dealings with the 
Balkan States, and, though in this case suc- 
cessful, it is to be hoped that ‘this precedent 
will not be followed by other interested 
Powers. Austria is, of course, well pleased 
with this result, regarding it as some 
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recompense for her many diplomatic failures, 
In the remaining parts of the Balkans every- 
thing is comparatively quiet. Bulgaria, 
with some opposition from districts which 
had declared themselves autonomous, has 
reoccupied the territories assigned to her. 
The rapprochement between her and Turkey 
continues, and seems certain to lead to some 
form of alliance in the near future. 

Albania, though at present 
quiescent, is still as far as 
ever from sharing the Bal- 
kan Peace. The formation 
of a stable ‘government will, in any case, be 
a task of extreme difficulty, and at present 
there are no less than six different bodies 
who have some sort of governmental status 
in this State of all the discords. The 
‘‘ Executive’? includes Kiamil Bey, Essad 
Pasha, two international commissions—one 
at Scutari and one at Vallona—and the two 
delimitation commissions. The fact that the 
Albanians object to any government, because 
it connotes the collection of taxes, to which 
they are fanatically opposed, does not make 
the task any easier. It is pretty certain that 
there will be further fighting in Albania, 
since there are so many nations surrounding 
her who can easily stir up trouble by bribery, 
and who will benefit by the opportunity of 
interference, in order~‘‘to restore order.” 
The Power most to be feared is Austria, who 
has shown by her action against Servia that 
she is really desirous of controlling Albanian 
affairs. It is not to be wondered that the 
Prince of Wied, who seems to be the only 
serious candidate to the throne, should prefer 
to spend his time at Vienna, rather than in 
visiting the country over which he hopes to 
rule. ; 


The Italian elections, which 


Albania— 
Pot au feu. 


P Pa took place last month, were 
Italy. the first held under the 


new electoral law, which 
introduced practically manhood suffrage and 
increased the number of electors from three 
millions to nearly nine millions—the largest 
increase ever effected by a single law. Owin g 
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to this huge increase, the electoral cam- 
paign was carried on with great vigour and 
a good deal of disturbance; but the results 
show considerable apathy amongst the 
voters. The most interesting feature was 
the large number of illiterates and the quaint 
devices by which they were enabled to record 
their votes. In spite of this change in the 
nature of the electorate, the Ministry was 
returned by a large majority, so that Signor 
Giolitti still continues in office. There were 
very few startling changes, though the 
Socialists gained a large number of seats. 
It is not easy to gauge the true effect this 
extended franchise will ultimately have, 
because it has been impossible for the new 
voters to realise their privileges. At the next 
election, however, it is probable that there 
will be a fuller exercise of the franchise, and 
we shall then be able to see what Italians 
really want in the way of social progress. 
Italian policy remains unchanged by this 
election, and there does not appear to be any 
marked difference between the contending 
parties. In spite of the declaration of the 
Premier, it is pretty certain that fresh taxa- 
tion will have to be introduced, if only to 
meet the expenditure incurred by the Tripoli 
adventure. 

The hundredth anniver- 
sary of Napoleon’s defeat 
at Leipsig, in the ** Battle 
of the Nations,’’ was cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm all over Ger- 
many, the chief feature being the solemn 
dedication of the monument erected on the 
battlefield itself. Representatives of the 
reigning houses of all the nations who 
formed part of the victorious army were 
present, and it is a pleasant commentary on 
the pacific attitude of the nations that there 
was little or no comment on the fact that 
Russia was assisting in celebrating the anni- 
versary of the chastisement of her present 
ally. 1813 has little or no significance to this 
nation, and it is difficult for the average 
Briton to realise what the defeat of Napoleon 


1813. 


meant to the nations he: had overrun with his 
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victorious armies. Napoleon was always a 
menace to England, but we alone in all 
Europe escaped the direct horrors of that war. 
The battle of Leipsig was noteworthy in that 
the fighting was almost entirely sustained by 
raw and untrained troops on both sides. 
The Portuguese Republic, 


Affairs during its three years’ 
in (d 
Portugal. existence, has weathered 


repeated storms, and has 
just suppressed another royalist plot. The 
reports are very meagre—since, as usual, 
the news censorship is extremely strict 
—but apparently very little blood was 
shed, the Government being satisfied by 
making wholesale arrests. It is - offi- 
cially stated that the movement had been 
watched for some time, and so was quickly 
crushed. The outbreak has naturally been 
ascribed to the royalists, but it is by no 
means certain that this is the case. There is 


much feeling against the Republic in many 
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1813. | 
The Great Battle Monument, unveiled at Leipzig by the Kaiser 
on Oct. 18. 
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quarters, as.is only natural, since it has been 
absolutely impossible to fulfil the glowing 
promises given at the time of the revolution. 
It is also doubtful if the people as a whole 
would welcome a return of the Monarchy, 
for, though they may not be any better off 
now. than before, they could hardly antici- 
pate any material advancement under a 
return to the old régime. Under the Mon- 
archy there was always the fight between 
the ‘‘ins’’ and the ‘‘ outs,’’? with no con- 
sideration at all for the people in general; 
and this continues under the Republic. 
If the ‘‘ outs”’ can obtain power by becom- 
ing Monarchists, they will be Royalists with- 
out delay; but that in no way signifies that 
they are so at heart. The crux in any rebel- 
lion is the army, and this has remained 
loyal to the Republic; and apparently the 
present Administration has been left stronger 
than before. 

General Huerta’s conduct 


ee in Mexico has not done 
Melée. anything to increase the 


‘confidence in his capacity 
to rule the country on anything approaching 
constitutional lines. The disappearance of 
prominent men who were known to be 
opposed to Huerta led the House of Deputies 
to pass a resolution threatening to dissolve 
unless the disappearances ceased. The 
President, in reply, took the drastic 
step of surrounding the Parliament 


Flouse with soldiers and arresting one _ 


‘hundred deputies. The United States 


informed General Huerta that they re-. 


fused to recognise any elections held while 
-the deputies remained in prison. Ignoring 
this protest, the elections were held, Huerta 
not standing as a candidate, the result being, 
as he doubtless foresaw, that, as no candidate 
secured a sufficient majority, the election was 
null and void, and Huerta remains President. 
The new. Congress is expected to order 
another election, which, held under freer con- 
ditions, should lead to the election of a Presi- 
dent other than Huerta. Meanwhile, the 
. rebels maintain a successful resistance, and 
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chaos reigns supreme. Unfortunately, the 
troubles in Mexico threatened friction be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
on account of the publication of an interview 
with our Ambassador in Mexico City in an 
American paper. Our Minister is alleged to 
have said that ‘‘ Americans did not under- 
stand Mexican politics,” and this has natur- 
ally resulted in an outburst in the Press on 
England’s antagonistic attitude to America. 
Fortunately, thinking people on both sides 
are not carried away by newspaper interviews 
of this description. The Governments on 
both sides state that no antagonism exists 
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Daily News and Leader.] 
- A Disturber of the Peace. . 


JOHN BULL: ‘‘ He's making a horrible noise, but there's 

no reason why we should quarrel about him,” 

between them, and no one was surprised 
when it was proved that no such statement had 
ever been made by our Minister. The United 
States have not stated definitely what they 
intend to do; but meanwhile Great Britain, 
France, and Germany have assured the 
United States that they will take no step in 
the further recognition of General Huerta or 
in developing their Mexican policy pending 
the enunciation of the United States’ policy. 
This seems to point to the fact that the 
United States will be left a free hand in deal- 


ing with the ‘matter; which will certainly 
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conduce to her taking energetic steps towards 
effecting some settlement. In any event, it 
is a notable score for the principles of the 
Monroe doctrine. 

China seems to have settled 
her most immediate diff- 
culties, and requires a long 
period of repose, during 
which she may strengthen her Republican 
machinery. The rebellion in the south has 
flickered out, and there seems little fear of 
any further outbreak; but Yuan-Shi-Kai will 
have to handle the politicians of the south 
with discretion, as they are by no means 
satisfied with the Pekin Government. The 
election for President resulted in the return 
of Yuan-Shi-Kai. Immediately after his 
election he was formally recognised by 
Japan, and shortly afterwards by the other 
Powers. This action by Japan shows that 
all the friction caused by the unlucky occur- 
rences at Nanking has passed away, and that 
. the Japanese minority has not been swayed 
by popular opinion into hostile acts against 
the Republic. With these two dangers 
averted, China can now proceed to reor- 
ganise and develop her great resources under 
freer conditions than have existed since the 
Republic was founded; the one thing need- 
ful now being naturally the all-necessary 
loan to enable her to carry on. Meanwhile, 
Russia and China have come to an agree- 
ment over Mongolia, declaring that it should 
be autonomous under the suzerainty of 
China. There are, however, one or two 
minor matters in that connection which may 
lead to some friction before a final settlement 
is reached. | 


China 
at 
Peace. 


The sentence on driver 


The oe Caudle caused consider- 
Aoii able agitation among the 


rank-and-file of railway- 
men, and a reprieve followed; but if negli- 
gence is to continue to carry any punishment 
at all, the sentence was as mild a one as any 
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judge could impose. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to regard the matter as settled by any 
scapegoat, however culpable; those respon- 
sible for the conditions which make such 
accidents possible are undoubtedly the 
directors, and their appearance in the dock 
as accessories is most desirable, and would 
be a lasting benefit, if directors’ fears led to 
improvements which directors’ fees seem 
unable to secure. There is every reason to 
believe that the accident at Liverpool was due 
to the undermanning of a signal-box; and yet 
another disaster at Waterloo Junction in 
London suggests that the era of safety signal- 
ling has not yet dawned. So long as the 
men who, after all, are held responsible for 
the working of the line are regarded by the 
directors as inferiors, the public must expect 
the maximum of risk, due in the majority of 
cases to overwork or strain in some form or 
another, conditions which will continue until 
the men’s experience, and advice even, is 
accorded a greater consideration than the 
officials at present seem prepared to admit. 


The strike continues in 
Dublin, and, in the absence 
of common-sense, the dead- 
lock between Capital and 
Labour can only serve to worsen matters 
where in all conscience things are as bad as 
they can possibly be, and this in a city which 
boasts churches, colleges and other elegancies 
of civilisation. The revelation of sweating is 
accompanied by its natural corollary of hous- 
ing conditions which can only be described 
as damnable. If Dublin is not to become a 
byword as expressing the lowest standard 
of living in any city in the Empire, it is time 
its civic pride was awakened to the fact; and 
we do not doubt that there are enough public- 
spirited men and women in Ireland’s capital 
to take such action as will remove the 
reproach which only the miserable ‘divisions 
of party and sect have made possible. 


Wearing 
the 
White Sheet. 


A PROGRAMME FOR THE NEXT 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


MONG the many services ren- 

dered to mankind by the Hague 

Conference in 1907, not the least 

was the care with which it 

arranged for its successor. In 
its Final Act it explicitly urged— 

The assembly of a third Peace Conference, which 

might be held within a period corresponding to that 
which has elapsed since the preceding Conference, 
at a date to be fixed by common agreement between 
the Powers, and it calls their attention to the neces- 
sity of preparing the programme of this third Con- 
ference a sufficient time in advance to ensure its 
deliberations being conducted with the necessary 
authority and expedition. 
As the interval between the first Hague 
Conference (held in 1899) and the second 
(held in 1907). was eight years, this recom- 
mendation is to the effect that the next Hague 
Conference should be held in 1915. The 
same Final Act stated that— 

In order to attain this object the Conference con- 
siders that it would be very desirable that, some 
two years before the probable date of the meeting, a 
preparatory Committee should be charged by the 
Governments with the task of collecting the various 
proposals to be submitted to the Conference, of ascer- 
taining what subjects are ripe for embodiment in an 
International Regulation, and of preparing a pro- 
gramme which the Governments should decide upon 
in sufficient time to enable it to be carefully 
examined by the countries interested. This Com- 
mittee should further be entrusted with the task of 
proposing a system of organisation and procedure 
for the Conference itself. 

Furthermore, it was verbally agreed by 
the Powers, before dissolving the Confer- 
ence, that two years before the International 
Committee was appointed each Power should 
appoint its own National Committee. 

In this way it seemed as though every 
precaution had been taken to ensure that the 
Conference should be held in 1915; that four 
years beforehand each nation should have 
its National Committee in order to prepare 
the suggestions of that nation; and that two 
years before there should be an International 
Committee to receive all the reports of the 
National Committees and to draw up rules of 
procedure and agenda. 

Had this programme of preparation been 


faithfully carried out, there would be less 
need of the present series of articles being 


written. But, alas! there seems a tendency 
among some of the Great Powers to with- 
hold from the approaching Hague Confer- 
ence that careful consideration which so 
momentous a gathering demands. Several 
National Committees have been appointed. 
This preliminary step has been taken by 
France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and, we are also informed, by Ger- 
many and Italy. Whether the United States 
has appointed its Committee or not, it has 
certainly taken a very strong initiative in the 
proposals of Mr. Bryan, which have been 
endorsed by the President. But, curiously 
enough, the Power whose glory it is to have 
initiated the Conference has not, so far as 
we are informed, taken this preliminary step : 
we have not heard of a National Committee 
being appointed by Russia. Still more 
galling is it to the Englishman’s pride to be 
told by Sir Edward Grey, in the end of July, 
that no steps had been taken by our own 
Government in the direction indicated. 

It is, therefore, necessary for the general 
public, and above all for British subjects, to 
make their judgment heard. It is for them 
to bring such effective pressure to bear upon 
the British Government as to ensure that the 
British Empire, which is far and away the 
largest World-Power, shall not be the 
hindmost in preparing for the next Parlia- 
ment of Man. The peculiarly reactionary 
character of most Foreign Offices, and, we 


regret to confess, not least of our own, makes 


it absolutely necessary that the peoples 
should arouse themselves in time to turn the 
great opportunity of another Hague Con- 
ference to the best account. Only under the 
unyielding pressure of a resolute popular 
mandate will our Foreign Office take the 
action required, and at the time it is required. 

In order to help in guiding the popular 
judgment and in eliciting the popular man- 
date the present series of articles is written. 
As will appear in the sequel, they are based 
not merely upon the proceedings of the pre- 
vious Conferences, or upon the traditional 
policy of this Review, but also upon a 
comparison of ideas with some of the lead- 
ing statesmen. of Northern Europe. 
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I—THE DATE OF THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 


According to the deliberate conviction of 
the last Hague Conference, as shown above, 
the Powers of the world ought to assemble at 
The Hague in 1915. But already there is a 
disposition in some of the Chancelleries of 
Europe to press for postponement. 


ARGUMENTS FOR POSTPONEMENT. 


As one diplomatist has put it, ‘So much 
was done at the last Hague Conference that 
the world is like a man who has had a very 
good dinner: he wants some time to digest 
what he has taken. It will take the Powers 
many more years than remain before 1915 to 
adjust and assimilate the enormous amount 
of work done by the last Hague Conference.’ 
This view is in refreshing contrast to the pes- 
simists who, at the close of the last Hague 
Conference, declared that it had done abso- 
lutely nothing, and need not have been sum- 
moned! Others argue that the tremendous 
strain imposed on the Powers by the Balkan 
trouble requires a further breathing space 
before they can undertake the tasks of a 
- universal conference. Another argument 
for postponement is the delay in the appoint- 
ment of National Committees, and conse- 
quently of the International Committee. It 
is said that it is quite impossible, at the rate 
at which diplomatic deliberations proceed, 
to get the work done by these Committees 
of first and second instance in time for 1915. 
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But none of these arguments are sufficient 
to outweigh the paramount need of the third 
World-Conference meeting in the Palace of 
Peace in 1915. There is plenty of time, if 
the Governments are in earnest, for both 
National and International Committees to d 
their work. If it were a world-war instead of 
world-peace that was contemplated, our mili- 
tary and naval departments would be quite 
equal to the task of opening hostilities in 
1915. The wars in the Balkans—now, we 
may hope, happily over—give place to a lull 
when, in disgust with the barbarity of whole- 
sale bloodshed, the. Powers should turn with 
greater relish to consider the tasks of peace. 
And the proceedings of the last Hague Con- 
ference will be all the more rapidly digested 
if the Powers set about preparing for a third. 


gratuitous addition to their business. 


Exercise, and not sloth, is the best aid to 
digestion. 
THE NEED OF INEXORABLE PERIODICITY. 


Having disposed of these arguments for 
delay, we can the better appreciaté the 
cogency of the reasons which demand the 
assembly of the Conference in the year after 
next. A very great deal depends for the 
future of the race on the meetings of the 
Conference being regular, periodical, and not 
postponed to meet the convenience of this or 
that Great Power. The Hague Conference 
must be regarded as a regular fixture, and 
not as a mere occasional occurrence. All 
the nations, and especially the greater 
nations, need to be reminded with regular 
insistence that there is a tribunal higher than 
their own particular interests, that there is 
an organised expression of the conscience of 
mankind which recurs with unfailing cer- 
tainty. They need to feel that it is not a 
mere casual convention, or more or less an 
irrelevance, or interruption in the ordinary ` 
course of affairs, but that the Hague Con- 
ference is an abiding and essential factor in 
the international arrangements of mankind. 


A VISITOR NOT TO BE PUT BY. 


The way in which, within the last few 
months, one and another Foreign Office 
seems to have been suddenly wakened up by 
outside inquiries to the imminence of another 
Hague Conference, suggests that the Chan- 
celleries of the world are too apt to regard 
the Parliament of Man as a more or less 
The 
tendency is obvious of being so deeply im- 
mersed in their own special business as to 
forget the claims of the world as a whole. 
These besetting sins of ordinary diplomacy 
can best be overcome by adhering with un- 
alterable tenacity to the regular periodicity of 
the Hague Conference. In this way we 
may best make sure that ever and anon comes 
a knock at the door of our Foreign Offices 
announcing a visitor, who says: ‘‘I am not 
this or that particular Power, or even this or 
that cluster of Great Powers; I am Humanity 
itself, and my business. must be attended to. 
It shall not be postponed to meet the interest 
or the sloth or the preoccupations of any of 
the Powers.” 


A PROGRAMME FOR THE NEXT HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


THE CLAIM OF THE SMALLER POWERS. 


The attitude of the smaller Powers is here 
specially significant. Smaller Powers, like 
greater Powers, are chiefly guided by their 
Own interests, it is true. But the best chance 
of due regard being paid to the interests of 
the smaller States lies in the periodical asser- 
tion in the Hague Conference and elsewhere 
that not Might but Right shall prevail. 
The smaller Powers are all, we are assured 
by the leading statesman of one of them, in 
favour of the Hague Conference being held 
in 1915. It is to their interest that nothing 
Should interfere with the regular recurrence 
of the reminder, especially needed by the 
Great Powers, that the world is a unit, and 
aS a unit must periodically settle its own 
business. It must not be left to the mercy 
of one or two, or five or six, more or less 
marauding Powers. Let that be the first 
demand in every public meeting or other 
gathering for the consideration of the peace 
of the world: the Third Hague Conference 
must be held in 1915. 


PERSONNEL OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES. 


In order that this end may be attained, 
National Committees, if not already ap- 
pointed, should be constituted without delay. 
And here let the claim once more be emphati- 
cally stated, that the National Committees 
Shall be truly representative of the nation. 
We have to face the tendency of Foreign 
Offices to regard all that pertains to inter- 
national policy as peculiarly and exclusively 
their own preserve; any suggestion that 
beyond their own infinitesimal fraction of the 
nation any other portion of the body politic 
should be represented is regarded by them as 
an affront, tantamount to poaching in their 
coverts. *‘ Why speak to me of the people ?”’ 
Said an eminent foreign statesman to our 
chief many years ago: “‘In diplomacy the 
People do not count.” There spoke the feel- 
ing that prevails too largely in all diplomatic 
circles. Now, however, is the opportunity 
for the people to teach these high and 
mighty diplomats that the people do count, 
and will count for a great deal in the future. 
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In all countries where the Social Democracy 
has power, direct or indirect, in shaping the 
policy of the Government, Social Democrats 
should insist that one of their number should 
be accorded a seat on the National Commit- 
tee, and also find a place in the final Hague 
Delegation. In Great Britain the Labour 
Party, backed by the various bodies cf 
organised Labour, is powerful enough to 
make it impossible for the Government to 
refuse the demand to put a Labour man on 
the National Committee, and also on the 
Hague Delegation. Our oversea Dominions, 
so cheerily counted on to support the Mother 
Country in war with troops and battleships, 
have a claim—which no Government that 
purports to be Imperial can for a moment 
disregard—to be adequately represented, 
both on the National Committee and on the 
Delegation that ultimately goes to The 
Hague. 

It is to be feared that by every tortuous 
method known to the diplomatic mind steps 
will be taken to avoid allowing either organ- 
ised Labour or Colonial democracies to be 
represented in Committee and Conference. 
But if our overseas Dominions and the head- 
quarters of our Labour movement intimate, 
with their customary plainness and direct- 
ness, that they expect to be represented, the 
Government simply dare not refuse. Let us 
hope that for once Sir Edward Grey will be 
Strong enough to checkmate his reactionary 
tchinovniks, and, with the best grace in the 
world, submit to the inevitable. The peoples 
of the British Empire must count for some- 
thing at The Hague in 1915. 

These, then, are the first points to press 
for :— | 


The Conference to meet in 1915; 


The National Committee to be ap- 
pointed forthwith, and to in- 
clude Representatives of Organ- 
ised Labour and of our Overseas 
Dominions ; 


The International Committee to be 
appointed as soon as possible 
afterwards. 
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II—THE QUESTION OF ARMAMENTS. 


When we pass to consider the programme 
that is likely, or that will probably, or ought 
certainly, to come before the Third Hague 
Conference, we naturally begin with the pre- 
cedents established by the First and Second. 
It must never be forgotten that the Hague 
Conference came into being at the request of 
the Tsar of Russia, with a view to consider- 
ing whether the crushing burden of arma- 
ments could not be either reduced or arrested. 
This most desirable end was, however, 
found to be incapable of immediate realisa- 
tion. 


A GENERAL CONFESSION OF SIN. 


All that the assembled Powers could find 
themselves capable of doing was to emit 
certain pious wishes. The First Conference 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE OF 


1907-8 

Rüšsia scence £8,850,240 
Great Britain 0... 31,251,156 
Germany Poe Na 14,225,000 
Franoe sicsievesdinepnn RRRA 12,486,793 
United States eene 21,260,732 
kaly p T 5,661,822 
Austria-Hungary  .essesssssssssese 2,713,540 
Japan cerre neke 753715777 

£ 103,821,060 


unanimously adopted this resolution :— 

That the restriction of military charges, which are 
at present a heavy burden on the world, is extremely 
desirable for the increase of the material and moral 
welfare of mankind. 


The Second enlarged this expression of 
opinion with a record of adverse fact. The 
Final Act runs :— 

The Second Peace Conference confirms the reso- 
lution adopted by the Conference of 1899 in regard 
to the limitation of military expenditure, and inas- 
much as military expenditure has considerably in- 
creased in almost every country since that time, the 


Conference declares that it is eminently desirable 
that the Governments should resume the serious 
examination of this question. 

This record of opinion and fact is not to be 
sneered at. It is a collective confession on 
the part of the Powers of mankind similar to 
that with which the service in church begins : 
“ We have erred and strayed from Thy ways 
like lost sheep.’ We may expect, on 
grounds of probability, and also of ethical 
desirability, that the Third Hague Confer- 
ence will begin with this general confession 
of sin and of desire for amendment. There 
is ample ground for penitent regret. Accord- 
ing to a Parliamentary paper issued this. 
month, the expenditure on naval armaments 
has increased since the last Hague Confer- 
ence at an enormous rate. The figures are :— 


EIGHT GREAT POWERS. 


Actual Percentage 

- 1913-14. increase. of increase. 
424,249,454  £415:399214  173°9 per cent. 
46,309,300 15,058,144 48°1 per cent. 
23,039,194 8,814,194 61°g per cent. 
20,847,763 8,360,970 67 per cent. 
29,498,867 8,238,135 38°7 per cent. 
10,157,846 4,496,024 79°4 per cent. 
6,600,551 887,011 143°2 per cent. 
9,860,912 2,489,135  - 333°7_~per cent. 
4170,563,887 £66,742,827  63°7 per cent. 


This is an awful record. Russia heads the 
list with an increase of nearly fifteen and a 
half millions. She has almost trebled her 
expenditure in six years. Great Britain 
comes next with an increase of fifteen 
millions, or 48 per cent. Germany has 
advanced by more than 61 percent. France 
has gone up by about two-fifths upon her dis- 
bursements in 1907. Italy has nearly 
doubled, Austria-Hungary has more than 
doubled her naval bills. Taken altogether, 
the eight Great Powers have increased their 
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naval expenditure by more than half as much 
again. The average increase works out at 
the rate of eleven millions a year. oe 


WHAT OF THE LAND FORCES ? 


A similar exact comparison of expenditure 
on land forces is not yet available. Possibly 
the indefatigable Mr. Chiozza Money, to 
whose initiative we owe the Parliamentary 
‘Paper quoted above, will extract the further 
information. Certain it is that there have 
been vast increases in Germany and France 
and Russia, as well as among other and lesser 
Powers. One is on the safe side in con- 
cluding that during the last six years the 
total cost of the armies of the eight Great 
Powers has gone up more than forty millions 
Sterling. So that, on a very conservative 
estimate, the six years’ increase of expendi- 
ture on armaments by the eight Powers has 
reached a sum considerably over one hun- 
dred millions sterling. 

Mr. W. T. Stead reckoned that the in- 
crease between 1899 and 1907 amounted to 
about 120 millions. So, since the First 
Hague Conference was held, the world has 
Spent over two hundred millions sterling 
more than it spent at a time when the Tsar’s 
message to the nations declared the burden 
intolerable. 

' Some impatient critics will exclaim, What 
is the use of Hague Conferences if, after the 
First and the Second have been held, and 
preparation is being made for a Third, arma- 
ments—instead of decreasing under their 
pacific influence—have gone mounting up- 
wards until their increase in fourteen years 
has reached this colossal figure? These 
impetuous reformers forget that the night is 
darkest just before the dawn. There were 


more heathen temples built in Rome during 
the reign of Augustus than at any previous 
period of Roman history—at the very time 
when the Founder of Christianity was being 
born. 

We fear that no statistician will be able 
to show in tabular form how much of the 
colossal total of increased expenditure on 
both services is due to the ‘‘scares’’ de- 
liberately worked by armament firms in the 
interests of their shareholders. 

There is need of a general confession of 
Sin. 

NEED OF A FRANK TALK. 


It is the portentous rate of increase 
recorded in these figures that has led many 
Statesmen and publicists to a further con- 
fession of almost blank despair. If this rate 
of increase is maintained, these public 
advisers mournfully anticipate a general 
bursting up from below of the impoverished 
and maddened masses. The Third Hague 
Conference ought to give in full and public 
session an opportunity for the expression of 
these regrets, despondencies, and despairs. 
Nor should it decline the opportunity of 
calling the public attention of the world, in 
the audience of the assembled Powers, to the 
tremendous danger which the Krupp dis- 
closures have revealed, of the ruinous com- 
petition in armaments being accelerated by 
the sinister action of firms interested in the 
production of war material. If, as we 
earnestly hope, many of the delegations will 
include representatives of Labour, it would 
be a fitting opportunity for the spokesmen 
of the working classes at The Hague to em- 
phasise this ominous aspect of the situation. 


F H:S, 


CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


“Q wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.”—Burns. 
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Lüstige Blätter.] (Berlin. 
Bryan as Variety Artist. 


THE MANAGER: ‘It is no good, my friends. I 
only engage Statesmen and Ministers.’' 


Tue German comic papers have made much of 
Mr. Bryan’s lecture tour, and represent him always 
as a music-hall artist. 
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Simplicissimus.) (Munich. ‘ \ News.) 
The Desolate Department. 
The American Music Hall. Wouldn't Mr. Bryan be surprised if, on returning 


from a lecture tour, he should find a deserted, 
The Celebrated Troupe: Bryan—Taft—Roosevelt. | Department ? 


pe 
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Kladderadatsch.) (Berlin. . Kladderadatsch.} (Berlin. 


The Unlucky Napoleon of the Balkans. The Return of Odysseus. 
“ What a poor kind of a cock I am, when that rascal l CONST ANTINE : “I have escaped Scylla and 


nae stolen my three finest tail’ feathers. Charybdis, and return as a conqueror to my home."’ 


‘ 


Two cartoons deal with the fighting in Albania. 
_Kladderadatsch represents Austria rejoicing that her 
infant Albania is causing Servia so much trouble, 
while Ulk shows the Balkans as rats in Peace’s rat- 
trap from which Albania has escaped. Kladdera- 
datsch cleverly likens the King of Greece’s visits to 
Berlin and Paris to Ulysses escaping from the Scylla 
of France and the Charybdis of Germany. 


Kladderadatsch.] (Berlin. Uik) [Berlin. 
The Infant Balkan Hercules. THE ANGEL OF PEACE: “Bother! There is 


AUSTRIA: “Ah! our youngster is coming on well.” one of them escaped again ! '} 


7 Kladderadatsch.) i Berlin. 
The 1813 Monument. 
«Jj don’t understand it. There is no statue of 


the Kaiser ! " 
Tue 1813 celebrations at Leipsig have evoked many cartoons 
astonishment of the German official 


Kladderadatsch expresses the 
that any monument in Germany should be without a statue of ‘he 
Kaiser, an also brings out Russia’s position as all 


rejoicing in the downfall of 


as Helen between Poincaré off 
Wahre Jacob draws 4 moral on war and 


a field-marsh l's baton. 
peace from the madman who at Mühlhausen shot fourteen people. 


‘Kikeriki.] (Vienna. 
ThejLove of the Greeks is-an enigma. Is it 
the Menelaus of Paris or the Paris of Berlin 
who is preferred P 
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Kladderadatsch.] 
The 1813 Celebrations. 


“ And, Ivan, when you g0 to Leipsig, at least raise 
a cheer for your friend, France,” 


VERE 


Wahre jacob.) (Stuttgart. 
The Man who runs Amok in Peace and War. 


In Peace he is con- In War the worst 
sidered a terrifying crim- murderer is honoured as 
inal, A a M a hero. 
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Cri de Paris.) 
The Foreign Legion. 


* Don't kick]me so hard, or I shall be forced to join 
the Legion.” 


Tue French Foreign Legion has been causing 

much comment in Germany, since many Germans 

who have not done their service have enlisted in the 
| Legion. Lüstige Blätter jumps at the suggestion 
that Germany should form a Legion, and represents 


i Simplicissimus] “ . (Munich. 


i Leipzig. Delcassé, Derouléde and Jaurès as recruits being 
"Oh ! God, Thou hast helped us against Napoleon, sworn at by a German sergeant. Simplicissimus 
help us now against our peoples ! hints that though Europe was freed from Napoleon 


at Leipsig the peoples did not benefit much by it. 


UbR.]) | (Berlin. 
Our Foreign Legion. The Mouse Trap (the Foreign Legion). 


Listige Bldtter.] 


‘* Müller [Meiningen is quite right, we ought to : 
nave a foreign logion. You drill Bite Germans. we MARIANNE: ‘Enter, my German friend, and once 


will drill your Frenchmen:"’ inside you will be settled for good,” 
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| OH, SKINAY! 


Minneapolis J ournal, 


Se eth 


Wahre Jacob.] [Stuttgart. Can they Stay Away P 


England’s Opium Trade in Mongolia. 


LLOYD GEORGE: ‘' How much will it cost to obtain ae 
permission to poison your subjects with opium ? " 


THE HUTUCHTU: “A million roubles a year, no Tue cartoon in Wahre Jacob is interesting as con- 


cheaper.” taining a caricature of Lloyd George, and has a dig 
LLOYD GEORGE: “God bless your Majesty. I will at England’s hypocrisy where trading is concerned. 
pay and at once send in the opium,” Cri de Paris well expresses the object of Poincaré’s 


visit to Spain. ; 
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Mucha.] Warsaw. 


The Eastern Paris. Cri de Paris. 


The Little Gifts. 
To whom will Japan give the apple (China)—to ittie W1 
England, Germany, Or Russia ? ALPHONSO TO POINCARE: * Just the thing I wanted." 
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é Lepracaun.) (Dublin. 
Pall Mall Gasette.] True Proportions ; or, the Long and Short of it. 
Brooks no Delay. (1.) Which shows Sir Edward thinks his. fighting 
Sir E. CARSON: " Sorry to take your eyes off the challenge is not accepted, 
ball, Sir, but I suppose you realise I ean't hold these (2.) Showing why it is not. 


hounds in for ever.” 
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The Buzzers. 
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Daily News and Leader.) 


“We may be flies, but we are wily old flies,’ said Sir 


Edward Carson recently at South Down, where he and Notwithstanding the thrice-given verdict of the 
Mr, F. E. Smith started an Anti-Home Rule Campaign. But elections, it is evident, from Lord St. Aldwyn’s letter 
even wily old flies sometimes get into trouble when they buzz to The Times, that the Tory mind still shows no 


about recklessly. recognition of the wishes of the electorate. 


HAVE YOU A FRIEND IN CANADA? 


An interesting announcement is made on p. xiii of our Advertisements. It is 
therein stated that those of our readers who may have friends or relatives residing in 
Canada can, by merely filling up a form with names and addresses, have copies of 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS forwarded to those so nominated. We hope this offer~ 
which on a future occasion may be extended to other countries—will be extensively 
taken advantage of, for we believe many of our readers can thus render a service to 
friends and relatives who are residing in the Dominion. By so doing they will incur 
no expense, for alí costs are borne by ourselves. In any case, we rely upon our readers 
to do their part; we will see that our share in the matter is properly carried out. 


SAFETY AT SEA. 
WHAT IS THE BOARD OF TRADE DOING? 


HE tragedy of the Volturno has 

brought to the front once again 

the question of safety of life at sea. 

The belief in the unsinkable ship 

has been completely shattered, and 
though the introduction of wireless tele- 
graphy has done much to increase the cer- 
tainty of rescue, the public must now realise 
that in any calamity ultimate safety depends 
on the possibility of leaving the stricken 
vessel in the boats. 

To insure this there must be sufficient and 
seaworthy boats for all on board, a method 
of launching them in comparative safety, 
and, most important of all, enough men. 
possessing sufficient skill to manage a boat 
in any weather. 

Spurred on by the outcry raised after the 
Titanic disaster, steps were taken to increase 
the number of boats and improve the methods 
of launching them, but nothing has been 
done in the most vital point, that of manning 
the boats. 

It is absolutely useless to provide a suffi- 
cient number of boats, or equip ships with 
every precaution against accident, unless you 
have on board the ship men skilled enough 
in the case of a wreck to manage the boats. 
To illustrate this method of endeavouring to 
cope with the question of life-saving we may 
take the rules issued by the Board of Trade 
for life-saving appliances in January of this 
year. The rules provide for the number of 
boats to be carried, the methods of launching 
them, and also give in great wealth of detail 
the equipment of boats and life-rafts. 

But nowhere in the whole list of rules is 
there mention of providing each boat with 
men capable of managing her. Could any- 
thing be more ludicrous, and more futile, 
than to provide the vehicle for saving life, 
and not at the same time provide skilled men, 
who alone are capable of making the proper 
use of that instrument? The result is that 


these rules, though good as far as they go, 
are absolutely useless to achieve the end for 
which they were drawn up. 

But it may be argued there are always 
skilled seamen on board every ship, and a 
cettain number of these would be assigned 
as a matter of course to each boat. Here, 
however, we run up against the. astounding 
and disgraceful fact that at present there is 
no law compelling the shipowner to carry one 
single qualified able-bodied seaman on any 
ship. This seems incredible, but the further 
we go into the matter the more we are filled 
with a sense of righteous indignation and 
dismay at the way in which matters of vital 
importance to the Merchant Service have 
been neglected. As a result of this neglect 
the life of everyone who earns his livelihood 
on the sea, as well as those who travel for 
business or pleasure, are in danger every 
minute they are on the sea. The Board of 
Trade, to whom these matters are entrusted, 
is responsible, and has betrayed its trust in 
this matter in a most shameful manner. The 
Board of Trade cannot even plead ignorance, 
Since its attention was called to this state of 
affairs over twenty years ago, but it has done 
nothing to remedy it. It is worth while to 
examine shortly the history of this matter. 

Going back to 1884, when Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was at the Board of Trade, a 
Bill was brought in, but ultimately dropped, 
declaring that a ship not provided with a 
proper and efficient crew should be deemed 
unseaworthy, but no attempt was made to 
fix or define what should be a proper or effi- 
cient crew. Nothing further was done until 
1894, when the loss of the Port Yarrock led 
to an inquiry, in which the Court found that 
the vessel was lost through having been 
inefficiently and insufficiently manned. But 
owing to the state of the law at the time it 
was impossible to take criminal proceedings 
against the owner~for allowing his ship to 


SAFETY AT SEA. 


go to sea in such a condition. Following 
this inquiry a committee was formed to go 
into the matter of manning. 

After examining 176 expert witnesses this 
body reported on June 4th, 1896, finding 
undermanning prevalent in the British Mer- 
cantile Marine. ‘‘In the opinion of your 
Committee,” said this body, ‘‘the only 
proper solution of the difficulty lies in the 
establishment of a Manning Scheme for 
general application,” and proceeded to 
recommend ‘‘ that undermanning should by 
legislation be comprehended in the law 
authorising detention for unseaworthiness, 
and that an instruction be issued to the 
officers of the Board’ of Trade authorising 
them to detain vessels which are not manned 
in compliance with the schemes proposed by 
this Committee. That undermanning should 
be specifically declared by Statute to be 
unSeaworthiness.”’ 

By an Act (1897) to amend the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, undermanning was 
made to constitute unseaworthiness; thus 
enabling the Board of Trade to detain a 
vessel as unseaworthy if undermanned. But 
as to what constituted undermanning, that 
was left apparently to the Board of Trade 
to decide. The Board of Trade at once 
issued ‘‘ instructions ” to its various super- 
intendents on the subject, which read as 
follows :— 

Foreign-going steamers of over 200 ft. in length, 
or not less than 700 tons gross, when proceeding to 
sea should have, independently of the master and 
two mates, a sufficient number of deck hands avail- 
able for division into two watches, so as to provide 
a minimum effective watch, viz.—a competent hand 
at the wheel, a look-out man, and an additional hand 
on deck available for any purpose. 


The seeming purpose of this clause was to 
secure a minimum of three hands for each 
watch in addition to the officer on the bridge, 
but in practice this minimum provision 
became in practically every case the 
maximum, 

It will be noted also that in these ‘‘instruc- 
tions ” there is no stipulation as to the fit- 
ness or qualification of the persons engaged; 
hence the ‘instructions ’’ failed utterly to 
meet the needs of the case. 

In 1909 the Board of Trade issued new 
‘* regulations.” - | 

In the new order the old clause was repro- 
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duced, but with the very important differ- 
ence that the word “‘ efficient ’’ was inserted; 
so that the new reading provided for ‘‘a 
sufhcient number of efficient deck hands.” 
But here, again, there is no definition 
of what constitutes ‘‘efficiency.’? Effi- 
ciency does not involve the engagement 
of “able seamen,” or ‘‘ ordinary seamen,” 
who have to qualify for such ratings. 
““ Deck hands,” ‘‘ seamen,”’ ‘‘sailors,’’ are 
the loose terms used, leaving the responsi- 
bility as to what constitutes “‘ efficiency ” to 
the superintendents and surveyors appointed 
by the Board. 

However, there was something more satis- 
factory as to the number of deck hands to 
be carried. The minimum of three per 
watch—or six in all—was no longer to be 
made the standing scale by so many ship- 
owners. Ships over 2,500 tons must carry 
eight hands, and over 5,500 tons must carry 
ten hands. » 

Let us consider what dre the results of the 
Board of Trade’s activities during the last 
twenty years. 

In 1894 the Port Yarrock was found to be 
“inefficiently and insufficiently ” manned; 
in 1912 in the case of the ss. Dunsley 
the Court found that she was “ ineffi- 
ciently and insufficiently’? manned, so 
that after a period of eighteen years we are 
exactly in the same position as we were 
before. And in neither case could action be 
taken against the owners, as there was no law 
stating what was efficient manning. In 1894 
there was no manning scale, and Sir Walter 
Howell stated in his evidence before the 
Board of Trade Manning Committee that 
there was no law requiring the shipowner to 
carry any able-bodied seamen at all, and that 
in order to force the shipowners to carry able- 
bodied seamen it would be necessary to lay 
down a compulsory manning scale; and we 
have in 1912 before the Titanic inquiry Sir 
Walter Howell saying that there is no man- 
ning scale for merchant ships, showing again 
that we have made no advance whatever in 
all these years. 

In every case the Board of Trade has 
rendered what little it has done abortive, by 
refusing to pass further legislation, which 
might have rendered it useful. 

Thus in 1897 it makes undermanning con- 
stitute unseaworthiness,.. but .it)makes no 
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definite rule for determining undermanning. 
In its regulations of 1898 and 1909 it requires 
a certain number of deck hands to be carried 
in certain cases, and while in 1909 it says 
they must be efficient deck hands, it does 
not say what constitutes efficiency, nor does 
it require the deck hands to have any sea 
knowledge. Also it limits these regulations 


to foreign-going ships, and leaves the home ` 


going—that is to say, the ships trading 
between British ports and Continental ports 
between Hamburg and Brest—exactly as they 
were before, apparently being under the 
impression that it was more essential to have 
a good look-out in the wide open spaces of 
the Atlantic than in the narrow seas crowded 
with shipping between England and the 
Continent. 

It is difficult to find words to describe the 
absolutely criminal neglect of the Board of 
Trade, a neglect which has made it pos- 
sible for the largest ship to go to sea carrying 
so few hands that it is all they can do to 
carry out the work of the ship when working 
at full pressure, and leaving no one to fall 
back upon in the case of the incapacitation 
of any member of the crew, thus entailing 
increased strain on the remainder. At the 
same time the crew need not have seen the 
sea before and need have no knowledge of 
all that constitutes seamanship. Imagine 
what would happen if such a ship encoun- 
tered any fatal mishap necessitating resort 
to the boats. The men who, while supposed 
to be able to assist in getting out the boats, 
would in reality be absolutely incapable of 
doing anything, owing to their ignorance 
of the sea, and the lives of all the passengers 
would be seriously endangered and in all 
probability lost. This is not an occurrence 
that can take place only under special condi- 
tions, but it can take place all the time. 

The Board of Trade apparently contends 
that it cannot introduce a fixed manning 
scale, because it would be difficult to draw 
up a schedule of manning which would not 
mean hardship to many owners. But surely 
it would be comparatively easy to deal with 
these particular cases by means of a board 
of appeal or otherwise, and in any case it 
is better to inflict some hardship, if thereby 
we can secure increased safety for all who 
work or travel on the sea. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The reason why the Board of Trade has 
done so little is probably because no legisla- 
tion is ever obtained except when pressure 
is brought to bear by the interested parties, 
and in the case of the. Merchant Service there 
are three interested parties. There is the 
travelling public, the seamen, and the ship- 
owners. Of these up till now the first has 
been led astray by the cry of the unsinkable 
ship, and so has naturally come to the con- 
clusion that if a ship is unsinkable it does 
not matter vitally how inefficient is the crew 
that works the ship. The second, who are 
the most vitally concerned in the matter, 
have hitherto not been in a position to bring 
any pressure to bear, and the only parties 
who have brought any influence to bear are 
the shipowners. All along the Board of 
Trade has given way to this pressure. Even 
on the Advisory Committee we know that 
the great majority ‘of the members of that 
committee are either shipowners or belong 
to the shipowners’ party. Thus they have 
been able to get the Board of Trade to do 
what they want, and from the shipowners’ 
point of view it is natural that they do not 
want to be forced to carry more men than 
the minimum, preferring to carry inefficient 
men who do not demand the same wage as 
an “A.B.” Also it enables the shipmaster 
in the case of any dispute with his crew to 
ship anybody he likes. It is only the pocket 
of the shipowner that is involved, while the 
lives of the seamen and the public are in 
danger. l 

An informed public opinion is the only 
remedy for this state of affairs. The seamen 
have drawn up a scale of manning, and 
though up to the present they have not been 
able to bring much pressure to bear, their 
patience is being rapidly exhausted, and 
through their unions they are growing more 
and more powerful every year. If some- 
thing is not done shortly they will endeavour 
to force on the Board of Trade, by strikes 
or otherwise, the necessity of taking imme- 
diate measures. But it should not be neces- 
sary to wait for this drastic step. Public 
opinion must be roused in order to show the 
Board of Trade that it can no longer carry 
on the dilatory methods pursued during the 
last twenty years. 

X: 


CHARACTER SKETCH. 


JAMES STUART—GREAT-HEART. 


“Mr. Great-heart seeing that, runs to him in the fuli heat of his spirit, and pierced him under the 


fifth rib, with that the Giant began to faint, and could hold up his club no longer. 
heart seconded his blow, and smote the head of the Giant from his shoulders. 


Then Mr. Great- 
Then the women and 


children rejoiced, and Mr. Great-heart also praised God for the deliverance he had wrought.” 


VER “a doer of the word,” the Rt. 

"Hon. James Stuart has passed to his 

rest at three score and ten, and all 

lovers of high purpose may at least 

rejoice that his life work was so 
plentifully harvested before his death. Few 
men espoused more causes than Professor 
Stuart made his own, and fewer still had the 
satisfaction in their 
own lifetime of 
seeing: success attend 
their efforts. 

The mere 
enumeration of the 
services rendered by 
Professor Stuart to 
the cause of Women, 
Education, and 


Municipal Reform 
would fill many 
pages of this 


REVIEW, but we give 
the following sketch, 
outlined by one who 
was associated for 
many years with the 
campaigns which 
absorbed Professor 
Stuart’s energy and 
expressed his bound- 
less goodwill :— 


Few men have ever 
attempted or accom- 
plished more for the 
cause of women than the Right Hon. James Stuart, 
who died at Carrow Abbey, Norwich, on October 
13th, after nearly four years of ever-increasing 
bodily weakness. Born at Balgonie, in Fifeshire, 
seventy years ago, he was educated at the 
Madras College, St. Andrews, afterwards at the 
University of St. Andrews, and later at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he became 3rd Wrangler 
in 1866, Fellow of Trinity and the first Professor of 
Applied Mechanics 1875-1889. Entering the House 
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The late Professor James Stuart. 


John Bunyan 


of Commons in 1884 as Member for Hackney, was 
M.P. for the Hoxton Division 1885-1900, when he 
was defeated, chiefly because of his pronounced oppo- 
sition to the South African War, but was elected 
Member for Sunderland in 1906 and sat till 1910, 
when he was a second time defeated. From 1889 to 
1907 he was a member of the London County 
Council; from 1890-1898 he took an active part in 
the control of the Star and Morning Leader, and 
from 1894 until his death he was a director of J. and 

| J. Colman,. Ltd. In 
1909 he was raised to 
the Privy Council. He 
was a man of high 
attainments in many 
directions, and a man of 
manifold and very varied 
activities. He was an 
ardent and earnest re- 
former in all that he 
touched — nihil tetigit 
quod non ornavit — and 
he was a tremendously 
hard worker. After 1900 
his activities were in- 
deed less numerous, of 
necessity, since no man 
could have long con- 
tinued to work as hard 
as he had done for the 
preceding sixteen years. 
What he succeeded in 
doing for the University 
of Cambridge, for Lon- 
don Municipal Reform, 


for Home Rule, and 
other political and 
social movements has 


been recorded in other 
papers, but his great 
work for women has 
been less noticed. As 
an undergraduate at Cambridge he conceived the 
idea of bringing University education in England 
to the masses of the people. In his delightful 
“ Reminiscences,” published last year, he describes 
how he told his mother in 1866 that his ambition 
was ‘‘ to establish a peripatetic university, the pro- 
fessors of which would circulate among the big 
towns.” It chanced that the first opportunity of 
realising his ambition was given him in 1867 by the 
“ North of England Council for Promoting Higher 


(Elliott & Fry. 
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Education for Women,” of which Mrs. Josephine 
Butler was President, and Miss Clough, afterwards 
the first Principal of Newnham College, was Secre- 
tary. The Council invited him to give four courses 
of lectures to women, which were delivered in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield and Leeds. These were 
the first University Extension Lectures, and in the 
following year he gave the first course of such lec- 
tures to working men at Crewe. 

Others speedily imitated Mr. Stuart’s example, 
and in a few years these experimental lectures were 
followed by ‘the establishment of the Cambridge 
University Extension Scheme. This University was 
mainly induced to adopt the scheme by ‘the 
enthusiastic advocacy and skill in affairs °” of the 
man who had first dreamed the dream and then 
proved that it could be made a reality. The move- 
ment has resulted in the creation of seven new uni- 
versities in England and Wales, and in the trans- 
formation of London University from a mere 
examining body to a true teaching university, and 
all open to men and women on equal terms. Other 
direct results of Mr. Stuart’s pioneer work were the 
establishment in 1869 of the Cambridge Examina- 
tions for Women (afterwards called the Higher Local 
Examinations), which did so much in the days before 
high schools existed to set a higher standard of 
teaching in girls’ schools, and also the starting of 
lectures for women in Cambridge, which soon led to 
the foundation of Newnham College, the first of the 
women’s colleges at Cambridge or Oxford. 


But while Mr. Stuart and others were trying to 


lay the top stone—as Mrs. Butler said—by providing 
women’ with higher education, there was an earth- 
quake shaking the very foundations of the building. 
Parliament had just passed the Contagious Diseases 
Acts of 1866 and 1869, and when Mrs. Butler realised 
the terrible character of this legislation, she felt 
impelled to put aside her other public work and 
devote herself to a great crusade against the Acts. 
In the fierce seventeen years’ fight which followed 
many noble women and not a few brave men took 
part, but it is in no disparagement of their services 
to say that James Stuart contributed more than any 
other man to the victory by his unceasing and self- 
sacrificing efforts, his powerful and eloquent advocacy, 
his high appeal to first principles and his unswerving 
faith in their ultimate triumph, his calm and wise 
counsel, his great gift of organisation, his greater 
gift of inspiring others with his own enthusiasm for 
humanity, and his greatest gift of love and self- 
forgetting lovalty. Years before the victory was won 
in England Mrs. Butler, in the winter of 1874-5, 
paid a visit to the Continent, and in France, Italy 
and Switzerland lit the flame of revolt against the 
Regulation system, which soon after led to the foun- 
dation of the International Abolitionist Federation. 
Mr. Stuart greatly helped her on this first Conti- 
nental visit, and took a large part subsequently in 
organising the Federation and in framing its 
declaration of principles. He was a leading speaker 
at many of its annual gatherings and has been 
President for the last eight vears. He was revered 
and loved, only next to Josephine Butler, by all the 
workers for Abolition on the Continent. 

The work of this Federation has already resulted 
in the total abolition of the Regulation system in 
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several countries, while in the other countries where 
the system still lingers it is utterly discredited and 
doomed, though not yet dead. ; 

Mrs. Butler’s speeches during her first Continental 
tour were published in French in 1875 under thé 
title of ‘‘ Une voix dans le Desert,” and the little 
book was soon translated into almost every European 
language, and had an enormous influence in awaken- 
ing everywhere the thoughts of men and women on 
the question with which she dealt. It was never 
published in English until the present year (Arrow- 
smiths), and Mr. Stuart wrote an introduction to it 
—practically the last thing he wrote. We quote the 
last words of this introduction :—‘‘ It is well that 
now our English friends should be able to read the 
words which embodied so much in their day, 
especially as this is a time when women's questions 
are so conspicuously to the front. Moreover, this 
attitude of a nation towards prostitution is largely 
the outcome and index of its attitude towards 
women.” On this subject and in all other political 
and social questions he was a firm believer in the 
necessity of men and women working together, and 
was therefore a strong supporter of woman suffrage. 
Not long ago he said that if only he could see the en- 
franchisement of women an accomplished fact he 
would gladly sing ‘‘ Nunc dimittis.” Wass, he did 
not live to see it, except with the eyes of \n undying 
faith ! 

While, to all intents and purposes, Pro- 
fessor Stuart took no prominent part in 
affairs of recent years, he was never idle, and 
he was, moreover, the last man in the world 
to draw back, having once put his hand to 
the plough: ‘‘ The price of liberty is, indeed, 
eternal vigilance,” and nq opportunity was 
lost to maintain the work that had been 
accomplished. As a member of the British 
Committee of the International Abolitionist 
Federation, Professor Stuart was engaged 
right up to the last in seeing that the moguls 
of the British Army did not ride rough-shod 
aver the restrictions of the law in their 
specious regulations governing the Indian 
Cantonments. Sufficient evidence was col- 
lected to show that prostitution was carried 
on under the special supervision of the Army 
medical officers, and, as much misunder- 
standing exists, we cannot do better than 
quote from a letter recently addressed by Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Henry J. Wilson to the 
India Office :— 

To prevent any misconception as to the grounds 
of our opposition to the Contagious Diseases Acts 
which formerly existed in this country and in India, 
and to the modified practice largely based on the 
principles of those Acts which still prevails in India, 
it seems desirable to restate our position. We en- 
tirely agree with what Lord Kitchener states in the 


Circular referred to above—‘ that the idea that vice 
can be prevented by allowing disease to exist in the 
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Cantonments and by regarding the liability of infec- 
tion as an effective deterrent is not, and never has 
been, the view held by persons of sound judgment.”’ 
That this view was never held by responsible oppo- 
nents of the Contagious Diseases Acts may be illus- 
trated by a reference to the first pamphlet which 
Mrs. Josephine Butler published on the subject in 
1870, ‘‘ An appeal to the people of England.” In 
this pamphlet, after setting forth the objections to 
the arbitrary and compulsory character of the Acts, 
she proceeded to plead for a better and more humane 
way of dealing with the matter, and in the forefront 
of her proposals she placed the provision of the most 
ample free hospital accommodation, worked on an 
absolutely voluntary basis; and she argued from 
actual experience that this would be more likely than 
any compulsory system to lead to a decrease of 
disease, while at the same time affording more hope 
of moral influences prevailing, and leading to re- 
formed lives, as well as cured bodics. 

This represents the attitude which we have always 
taken, and it is important to note that the Army 
Sanitary Commission in 1894, and in many previous 
years, expressed the opinion that ‘‘ the best practi- 
cable means of diminishing the prevalence of these 
diseases is to be found in establishing a system of 
voluntary lock hospitals, and in providing the men, 
as far as possible, with healthy occupation and re- 
creation.” But the authorities in India have never 
yet recognised that there is any alternative to the 
compulsory, or partially compulsory, hospital sys- 
tem, other than the closing of the hospitals, and 
making no provision for the treatment of diseased 
women. Most of these hospitals were actually closed 
during the short period when the periodical examina- 
tion of women was prohibited under Act V. of 1895. 
No trial has therefore ever been given in the Can- 
tonments to the system of purely voluntary hos- 
pitals. 


Professor Stuart was exceedingly happy 
in his friendships, and he himself wrote, “I 
have had the great good fortune as I have 
advanced in life of finding more, and not 
fewer, people who have been devoted 
friends.” He was forty-seven when he 
‘married Laura Elizabeth Colman, daughter 
of Jeremiah James Colman, who represented 
Norwich in Parliament and was head of the 
celebrated firm of J. and J. Colman, and it 
was this business which absorbed the later 
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years of his life, his duties as director being 
discharged with that same conscientious 
regard for principle which was his distin- 
guishing characteristic. 

James Stuart represented the best of 
Puritanism, and that he did not play a more 
prominent part in British politics was due 
entirely to his qualities of modesty and con- 
cern for others. No stronger contrast can be 
imagined between the quiet, determined 
believer in the unchanging principles of 
righteousness and the quick-change artists 
who are ever seeking to find ‘‘ what the public 
wants.’’ Stuart insisted on this high stan- 
dard, and that he lived up to it there are many 
who can bear full witness. To the many who 
are seeking some guidance in the unravelling 
of social disorder and political injustice we 
commend his words as the benediction of a 
long, useful, honourable life; 


I think, of all things in this world, there is nothing 
which is so desirable as justice. It is more difficult to 
act justly than to act mercifully or benevolently, and 
more good is done in the long run by justice than by 
anvthing else. I am not speaking in philosophical 
abstractions, I am speaking what is to me the 
profound impression made by the experience of my 
life. 

The poorer and meaner any group of people the 
more necessary it is that they should be treated 
justly. No man and no woman can ever shut them- 
selves out of the pale of justice, however erring, 
however degraded they may be. 

Nor is it only the person who is unjustly treated 
who suffers. By the tremendous revenge of Nature 
the person who acts unjustly suffers too. And there 
is about injustice this horrible characteristic, that 
when it has been long established people get to 
regard it as no longer injustice. Even those who 
suffer from it suffer in a dumb and unintelligent way, 
often not knowing why they suffer; and the inflicters 
of the injustice, forgetting that it is injustice, go on 
till they become hardened into forgetfulness or even 
ignorance of what they do. 

It has thus been that nearly every great battle 
between right and wrong has really been one between 
justice and injustice. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 
REVIEWS. 


BEFRIEND THE TURK !—OR .... 


Could not the -present Government follow the old English tradition of being a source of strength 
to the weak instead of conniving at the abominable act of crushing the oppressed, and sympathise with 
Turkey to the mutual advantage of both? I appeal to every Britisher in the name of millions of Mussal- 
mans under the British flag to come forward and wipe out the stigma which has so ignobly marked the 
British diplomacy lately in connection with Balkan affairs, and show that he is still alive to the sense 
of equity and justice. I appeal to the present Government to look at the question more deeply and, in 
view of the situation all over the Empire, change its anti-Turk attitude, before the fury of millions of 


fellow-subjects is kindled to a blaze and brings disaster. 


Let Ministers realise that this is not the time 


that England can afford to risk the peace and tranquillity of Empire through their speculative policies. 
——SHAH MOHAMMAD NAIMATULLAH in The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


‘‘ Iv is a long lane that has no turning,” and 
the continued abuse of the Turk seems to have 
raised a battalion of friends who champion the 
cause of ‘‘the Sick Man of Europe ” in the 
October number of The Asiatic Quarterly Reviw. 
Five writers conduct the campaign in a series of 
articles which are eminently moderate in tone 
and calculated to win support for the Turks as 
a much maligned and entirely misunderstood 
nation, 

In discussing ‘‘Some Causes of Turkey’s 
Defeat °’ Mahdall advances the peculiar plea that 
Turkey has suffered owing to her toleration of 
Christians which has been prevalent for over 
three centuries, ‘‘ and runs like a red thread of 
doom through her history,” making his case 
good, however, by showing that had the Turk 
insisted on the inhabitants of Macedonia accept- 
ing Islam the Christian Powers would have had 
no locus for their interference. Mahdall further 
suggests that. Freemasonry as practised by the 
Young Turk leaders was a prime factor in 
weakening the army, the writer advises Turkey 
to make friends with Bulgaria and she will 
‘“ gradually develop into an efficient and modern 
Balxan State.” This is followed by an article 
from the pen of the late Professor Vambéry, 
who puts in a good word for the Turk as being 
‘“most anxious for as rapid as possible a pro- 
gress in the way of modern civilisation.” He, 
however, is of opinion that ‘‘ Europeans must be 
entrusted with the main task of reforms,’’ the 
English civil officer, drilled in India or in Egvpt, 
being the best for the purpose. 


M. Mijatovich, who has represented Servia 
both at Constantinople and St. James’s, is most 
conciliatory, and makes the amende honorable by 
saying :— 

Political interest made us, the Balkan nations, 
paint the Turks as cruel Asiatic tyrants incapable 


of European civilisation. An impartial history would 
prove that the Turks are rather Europeans than 
Asiatics, and that they are not cruel tyrants, but a 
nation loving justice and fairness, and possessing 
qualities and virtues which deserve to be acknow- 
ledged and respected. The martial era of the Turkish 
history having been, not ingloriously, closed, his- 
torical Providence seems to have in store a high 
mission for the Turks. Their Empire forms a clasp, 
connecting Europe and Asia, linking the Christian 
world to’ the Muhammadan world. JLhrough them 
Christianity and Islam will shake hands together, 
and continue to develop on their independent lines, 
yet living in a friendly interdependence. | 
The causerie is completed by a strong appeal 
for ‘‘ A Turco-British Entente ” by Arthur Field, 
of the Ottoman Committee, who views the 
Turk as the most amiable of fellows and 
recounts the bad faith of the Powers in re- 
peatedly ignoring their treaty obligations— 
always to the detriment of Turkey—and regrets 
the apparent reversal of British policy in secur- 
ing the goodwill of the Muslim, which can only 
be retained by Britain remaining the good friend 
of the Turk. ; 


Kladderadatsch.] 
The Blowing-up of the Gamboa Dyke. 


[Berlin. 


- JOHN BULL: “Thank heaven! My little hut [the Hay- 
Paunceforte Treaty] has not been destroyed by the explosion ! " 
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IRELAND: THE COCKPIT OF BRITISH POLITICS. 


“ Ip the Ulster minority is entitled to resist the Home Rule Act by force, what possible answer could 
be made to a like claim put forward by the mass of the Irish people? If they should be frustrated in the 
prosecution of a perfectly constitutional demand, in which they have the support of a large majority of the 
elected .representatives of Great Britain, I say what possible answer could be made to a claim upon their 
part to paralyse the Government of Ireland? No, we are not and shall not be intimidated by the threat of 
force. 1 have more than once expressed my hope and the belief that the new system of government in 
Ireland would be brought into operation without any recourse, or any need for recourse, to the armed forces 
of the Crown, but if a statute, deliberately enacted by Parliament, were to be met by organised and armed 
resistance it would clearly be not only the right but the duty of the Executive to assert the authority of the 
law by every appropriate and adequate measure.’’—THE PRIME MINISTER, at Ladybank, October 25th, 1913. 


«A BALEFUL FIGURE.” SIR EDWARD CARSON, K.C. 
IN these words, in his book Pillars of Society,* 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner describes Sir Edward 
Carson, who has succeeded in making himself 
even more militant than the fiercest member of 
the W.S.P.U. Mr. Gardiner is a past-master | 
in the art of portrait-painting, and his gallery of 
celebrities is a most notable piece of work. In 
discussing Sir Edward (a one-time Radical, be it 
remembered !) Mr. Gardiner says :— 


What is the motive that converts this masterful 
man of the world into a passionate crusader? Why 
does he shed tears on the platform? It is not, as I 
have said, expediency; nor is it patriotism, nor is 
it even the Union for its own sake. The motive is 
the Ascendency of his caste, established and main- 
tained by the Union. For a century or more the 
Orangemen have had Ireland under their heel. With 
the Castle at their back they have held Ireland like 
a conquered province—they have held it as the 
British hold India. They have planted their nomi- 
nees in every fat job; they have controlled the ad- 
ministration; the police have been an instrument in 
their hands; justice has been the tool of their 
purposes; the law has been of their fashioning and 
the judges of their making. And now the Ascendency 
is done. The outworks have gone; the walls are 
crumbling. Landlordism has been put to flight. 
The Irish people are emerging from the dust. They 
have their land; thev have their local councils; 
they stand erect and ask for full freedom in their 
own household. The whole fabric of Ascendency is 
collapsing before our eyes. A new Ireland is dawn- 
ing across the Channel. And against the dawn there 
stands a figure baleful and heroic, challenging the 
new day—a figure emblematic of an ancient tale of 
wrong and of a night that is past. 


The Pillars of Society contains some forty 
character-sketches of men and women who have Photo by) | sloria. 


made, or are making, history, and no more 
readable book has ever appeared. The illustra- 
tions (of which we reproduce a specimen) are a 
special feature of the production, the seicction of 
portraits giving a still more realistic expression 
to the text, which lacks nothing in direct, breezy 
and picturesque characterisation. 


* Pillars of Society. (Nisbet and Co., Ltd. | 
7s. 6d. net.) | : 


“There is something in the mere presence of the 
man that is shattering and masterful. The retreating 
forehead, with the black, well-oiled hair brushed close 
to the crown, the fong, hatchet face, the heavy-lidded 
eyes, at once dreamy and merciless, the droop of the 
mouth, the challenging thrust of the under-lip, the 
heavy jaw~all proclaim the man capable de tout et 
pire. He might pass for a Sioux chief who had left 
his scalps at home, or for an actor who plays the 
bold, bad baron, or for a member of another and still 
more strenuous profession,” ~ A. G. Gardiner in“ Pillars 
of Society.” 
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“IF HOME RULE IS DEFEATED.” 


Anp though Irish Nationalists are willing to- 
day to take their places in that Empire in all 
loyalty and affection as citizens of a self-govern- 
ing Ireland, it does not follow that they will be 
equally ready to do so on a future occasion. 
When confidence has once been betrayed it can 
never be restored in full, and a measure 
extorted by years of unremitting agitation can 
never carry with it the same power of healing 
old wounds as if it had been a free gift. Eng- 
land has an opportunity to-day which may never 
present itself a second time: it is for her to 
decide whether she will let it slip as she has let 
slip so many opportunities in the past. But, 
before she commits herself irrevocably, she 
should remember that, though the passionate 
desire of more than a century may not proclaim 
itself in violent acts, yet it is not easily extin- 
guished, and that, though Ireland is wrapt in 
profound peace, it is not the peace of apathy, 
but the anxious silence of expectation. CHARLES 
BEWLEY, in The Dublin Review. 


"A BELATED SUGGESTION. 


Tue form which the internal government of 
Ireland should take is a matter which should be 
first thrashed out by the inhabitants of Ireland 
themselves. In his valuable book on ‘‘ The 
Making of the Australian Commonwealth ” Mr. 
Bernard Wise has shown how the difficulties in 
the way of federation were gradually overcome, 
not by forcing the views of one party into law 
regardless of opposition, but by open conferences 
and by inviting the people themselves to express 
their wishes by means of the referendum. On 
these lines of conciliation Irishmen and Ulster- 
men are quite capable of formulating a scheme 
for the better government of the island they 
inhabit. When they have arrived at an agree- 
ment, their scheme—since it must affect British 
interests—would be submitted for approval to 
Great Britain. But before any steps can be 
taken in this direction it is necessary to clear the 
present Bill out of the way. That Bill is bad in 
almost every detail—so inconceivably bad that 
it is difficult to believe that any man who has 
studied it can honestly wish it to become law. 
Moreover, the Bill, while failing to give Irish 
Nationalists what they have persistently asked 
for, national self-government, goes sufficiently 
far in that direction to make its acceptance by 
Ulstermen and other Irish Unionists impossible. 
Doubtless it will be a bitter disappointment to 
many Nationalists to have to abandon this Bill, 
for it has been accepted by them as bringing 
nearer the attainment of their ideal, complete 
national independence.—Epitor of The Edin- 
burgh Review. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


WHO SAID “UNION”? 


THe Union had too well accomplished the 
aim of those who planned it. It had disunited 
the people of Ireland and ranged them far apart. 
. . . After more than a century of a Union that 
was to unite Ireland and Great Britain into one 
people, we find not only has the Union failed in 
this, its primary function, and sole justification 


for the means employed, but Unionists them- 


selves assure us it has split Ireland irrevocably 
in two. Where it found one Irish people, after 
a hundred and twelve years of resolute effort it 
now offers us two. Because it has failed to 
achieve the union of two kingdoms intended, 
and has accomplished a disunion of two peoples 
not intended (so we were told), this disunion 
must now be regarded as sacrosanct and main- 
tained to the end of time. Because under it the 
peoples of Ireland and Great Britain stand still 
apart, while under it the people of Ireland itself 
have been severed into ‘‘ implacable enemies,” 
we are asked to regard this instrument of enmity 
as the sole security for what is termed amity in 
Ireland. A separation of one people into two 
hostile bodies, artificially achieved in the face 
of nature, is to be regarded as a natural law, 
and enforced in defiance of reason, judgment, 
and religion. . . . The main argument, then, if 
such it can be called, now offered against Home 
Rule seems, to my Ulster Irish mind, to consti- 
tute the chief argument in its favour.—SIrR 
ROGER CASEMENT, in The Fortnightly Review. 


CO-OPERATION. 


Ir is impossible to guarantee to Protestants 
in Ireland a position which will ensure that the 
Papists shall be kept in their places as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. . . . What is 
required in Ireland is the mutual knowledge 
which comes from the habit of co-operation. 
The Irish Parliament will have to treat of ques- 
tions, such as industrial reform, land settlement, 
arterial drainage, trade and transport, which do 
not divide Ireland upon religious lines. None 
of us doubt that in working out such problems 
the business instincts of Ulstermen will be of 
service. But not less true is it that Ulstermen 
will come to realise the qualities of statesman- 
ship, foresight, and moderation which are to be 
found within the Nationalist ranks. The posi- 
tion of Protestants in Ireland will be secured 
for all time when they begin to find their interest, 
not in seeking to exaggerate the qualities which 
they themselves possess, and depreciating those 
of their fellow-countrymen, but in building up a 
national pride based upon a generous under- 
standing of all those who share with them the 
common distinction of being Irishmen.— 
STEPHEN GWYNN, (in, The,British Review. 
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THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 


One of the wisest things that Napoleon did was to break up those huge estates in France which 
Church and nobility had aggregated, until there was scarcely breathing space outside of them, and make 
possible a multitude of small holdings. It is like a romance—knowing the history of old France—to read 
that within her borders more than seven millions of peasant farmers delve and reap on their own soil. 
They truly manage things better in France. Let us hope that the entente cordiale may in this matter, also, 
prove of practical value, and that we may learn from the prolific prosperity of our progressive neighbour 
that there is a better use of the land than devotion to sport, and likewise that the heavens do not fall 
because the feudal system comes to an end.—W. J. Acoms, in The Westminster Review. 


` LO! THE POOR LABOURER! 


Mr. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE submits in the pages 
of the Contemporary Review a scheme for 
** Rural Land Reform.’’ The writer knows his 
subject, and his suggestions are based on the 
fullest consideration of the many difficulties 
which have for so long defied treatment by a 
Parliament more concerned with controversy 
than action. Mr. Rowntree submits the follow- 
ing schemé :— 


(1) The establishmen of a Wage Board or other 
tribunal, with the sta/utory duty of fixing a mini- 
mum wage for labourers sufficient to provide an 
average family with the necessaries for physical 
efficiency, and to pay a commercial rent for a house. 


(2) The provision of an adequate number of houses 
for rural workers either by the local authorities or 
the central government. 


(3) A large measure of security for labourers in 
the fenure of their houses, with certain necessary 
qualifications in the case of men in charge of 
animals. 


(4) Substantial pants in aid to local authorities, 
the payment of whith woud be strictly conditional 
on the satisfactory ,‘erforaiance of their statutory 
duties with regard to hovsng and the provision of 
small holdings and allotments. 


(5) Real security of tenure for the farmer. 


(6) The establishment of a Land Court or other 
similar tribunal to fix a fair rent for agricultural 
land, and also to fix the price of land acquired for 
housing, small holdings, and other public purposes. 


(7) A gradual alteration in the basis of rating so 
that the rate shall ultimately be assessed upon the 
unimproved value of the land instead of upon the 
composite hereditament. 


The writer repudiates the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that these reforms are part and parcel of 
a vendetta against landowners as such, and 
rightly says: . 


Whether viewed from the standpoint of the under- 
fed labourer or from the broader national standpoint 
of the loss of wealth due to under-farmed land, the 
nation would be failing in its duty if it did not insist 
upon the fulfilment by the land-owning class of its 
obligations to the rest of the community. 


THE FAVOURED FARMER. 


Sır ROBERT Epccumse, in the Fortnightly 
Review, deals with ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Land 
Question ’’ in an impartial spirit, and recognises 
the fact that present conditions do not represent 
the last word in this matter. He points out 
that: 


The English farmer, as a matter of fact, is an 
exceptionally privileged being. He does not know 
what income-tax is, and his home is rated at a 
nominal sum. The income-tax law gives an 
amazing advantage to farmers, for it assumes that 
the income they derive from their farms amounts 
to only one-third of the rent. Sa a farmer whose 
rent does not exceed £480, and comparatively few 
farm rents exceed that, is estimated to have an in- 
come from his farm of £160, and that, of course, is 
free of income-tax. But those who are conversant 
with farmers’ pass-books know quite well that the 
profits of every decently good farmer, one year with 
another, are equal to his rent, and the best farmers 
clear a good deal more than that. Then again, in 
all the rural districts the farmers control the assess- 
ment committees, and they do not over-rate the 
farm houses in which they themselves live. I know 
several rated at £10 which would readily let for 
private dwellings at anything from £40 to £80 a 

ear. 

Of the labourer he sensibly says that his 
wants are ‘‘a good sound house to live in and a 
decent bit of garden.’’ Even that obviously 
minimum demand, however, means a minor 
revolution. If this question could be considered 
apart from wilful political prejudice many would 
agree with Sir Robert when he says: 


There are selfish landlords who hold up land 
urgently needed for the expansion of many towns one 
could mention, and greedy landlords who hold up 
their land for high prices. They should be dealt 
with by direct, not by indirect methods. Why not 
pass a law that in the case of every community of 
1,000 persons dwelling within a square mile, unde- 
veloped building land should be obtainable by any 
resident, by an inexpensive system of arbitration 
within fhe next adjacent limit, say of half a mile; 
but with a proviso that the land applied for should 
not unduly interfere with the amenities of existing 
residences. For larger populations larger areas for 
selection should be scheduled, and towns under such 
a system would not then be crampéd as many are 
to-day. ; 
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FROM THE FACTORY TO THE 


LAND. 

IN a recent issue of the Vineyard Mr. 
Allen Clarke concludes his series of articles on 
the Effects of the Factory System. 

Mr. Clarke, himself a factory lad, with parents 
and brothers and sisters all factory-workers, 
has given us anything but a pleasing picture 
of factory Jife. Not only have our rulers be- 
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It will probably be a slow process, but- when 
the cotton trade does go with it will fall the 
English factory system. 

The last chapter is entitled ‘‘ Vision and 
Hope.” Here the writer explains how he would 
like to see Lancashire a cluster of small villages 
and towns, each fixed solid on its own agri- 
cultural base, doing its own spinning and weav- 
ing. Each would have its own theatre, gym- 


OF COURSE NOT! 


“ You don't mean to say that your people live in those hovels?"’ 


“ Certainly not! 


They only sleep there--they live in the factory."' 


(Rebroduced, by permission, from ‘‘ The Windsor Magazine."') 


fouled Lancashire by their greed of gold, but 
under pretence of spreading Christianity and 
civilisation, England, he says, has burned and 
blasted her way into foreign lands, merely to 
make a market for her goods and to keep her 
slaves at home well employed. Masters do not 
care a jot for civilisation or Christianity, or the 
glory of England, or their workpeople. All 
they care about is enriching themselves. But 
Mr. Clarke thinks the Lancashire cotton trade 
is doomed. Not that the end will come soon. 


nasium, schools, libraries, baths, and other 
things. When Lancashire’s cotton trade has 
passed away and the people have got back to 
agriculture the old peasant crafts, songs, sports, 
maypole dances, and music will be revived. 
Meanwhile it is necessary to show. up the horrors 
of the present factory system, to set before our 
workfolk those ideals that are the inspiration 
of all true art and honest work, and to preaca 
good fellowship between high and low and 
neighbour and neighbour. 
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THE NEW WORLD. 


A ROUND TRIP. 


Last year the American Geographical Society 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary by inviting 
those associated with geographical science 
throughout the world to participate in an exten- 
sive tour, in which the outstanding physical 
features of the United States could be observed 
within the limits of a holiday. The British 
representatives who accompanied the excursion 
lectured before the R.G.S., and full illustrated 
reports will be found in the October issue of the 
Geographical Journal. Mr. George Chisholm 
deals with the ‘‘ Economic Aspects of the 


Cereus 
Parkinsonia 
microphylla, Covillea tridentata. 


Semi-Desert near Phænix, Arizona. 
giganteus, Opuntia fulgida, 


States,” Mr. H. O. Beckit describes ‘‘ The 
National Parks,’’ and Mr. Alan G. Ogilvie 
treats of the vegetation. The illustrations we 
reproduce (with the editor’s kind permission) 
give some idea of the varied natural features 
of the continent, presenting practically every 
diversity which the wide range of conditions 
through centuries of change have induced. Of 
the journey to Crater Lake Mr. Ogilvie said :— 


The first change which appeared as we climbed 
was that the broad-leafed trees became restricted to 
the valley bottom, the yellow pines grew bigger, and 
the stately Douglas fir was seen at about 2,000 feet, 


and with it the incense cedar (Thuya occidentalis). 
At about 3,000 feet the sugar pine (P. Lambertiana) 
appeared. This noble tree is in many ways the most 
beautiful of the Cascade species, its great height 
and its smooth light red bark making it stand out 
boldly among the other trees. 

As the slopes became steeper, at about 3,500 feet, 
we passed through dense woods of lodgepole pine 
(P. Murrayana), which may have spread, after a 
fire, to take the place of a larger species. Above 
this, at about 6,000 feet, at the foot of the steep 
ascent to the crater, came a zone of varied wood- 
land, in which the trees were no longer giants, but 
were well grown: hemlock (Tsuga Pattoniana) and 
noble fir (Abies nobilis) predominated. Finally the 


Forest of Sugar Pines (Pinus Lambertiana), 
Crater Lake, Oregon. 


five-leaved Abies albicaulis appeared. This tree ex- 
tended above all other species, first as an open wood, 
and then in clumps of trees ever more and more 
stunted, upon the slopes of rich alpine pasture which 
reach almost to the summit. 

The view from the edge of the crater can never 
be forgotten. Inwards lay the placid waters of the 
crater lake of the deepest blue tint, contrasting with 
the brilliant hues of the circling ring of precipice. 
Outwards there stretched on all sides a sea of peaks, 
almost smothered in those dense forests, which are 
the surest witness to the humid character of the 
winds of the Northern Pacific coast of the United 
States. 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Tue special, unique, unprecedented features of 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition are 
lavishly described in the September Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union. Twenty-six foreign 
nations have signified their intention to par- 
ticipate, and the Orient will vie with the Occi- 
dent in the greatest display of world products 
that has ever been known in history :— 


It is estimated that the cost of the preparation and 
decoration of the grounds, the erection of the wonder- 
ful palatial buildings, and all the expenses incident to 
the proper housing and setting of the show, will 
amount to $50,000,000. It is furthermore estimated 
that by the time the Exposition opens there will be 
no less than $50,000,000 worth of exhibits housed 
therein. From these facts alone it may safely be 
assumed that it will be the greatest show the world 
has seen, at least if money, brains, and energy can 

make it so. | 
‘The Exposition grounds contain 625 acres in what 
is known as the Harbour View section of the city of 
San Francisco, forming a natural amphitheatre over- 
looking San Francisco Bay and its Golden Gate 
entrance from the Pacific, These grounds include 
part of the United States military reservation, the 
Presidio, on one end and Fort Mason on the other, 
and extend over two miles on the water front and 
are one-half mile wide. 

The central portion of the site is comparatively 
level and surrounded on three sides by gently sloping 
ground. Within a short distance from the boundaries 
of the site these slopes change to steep hillsides, and 
the main portion of the site is thus the centre of a 
great amphitheatre, from the sides and heights of 
which the Exposition will be seen extended below. 
To fit the plans of the Exposition to the magnificent 
natural surroundings has been the guiding thought 
of the architects. 


A PRECOCIOUS PIONEER. 


In the Canadian Magazine W. Lacey Amy 
presents a portrait of Swift, who pitched his 
tent thirty-five years ago at the foot of the 
Rockies in the centre of what is now Jasper 
Park. He says :— 

It was a simple operation for the erstwhile 
prospector to stake out two thousand acres. If the 
mountaineside had not obtruded itself he might as 
well have made it two million. He built another 
little shack beside a rushing mountain stream that 
poured down from the glaciers of Pyramid Moun- 
tain on its way to the Athabaska. He cut down 
more poplars and cottonwood. And after he had 
two acres cleared he began to plan and hope. 

Then the serious work of the mountain farmer 
began. It was possible to drive in cattle, but he 
could not set down on his farm an outfit of factory- 
made implements. Just there commenced a display 
of that ingenuity that would prevent even a Socialist 
begrudging Swift the opulence that will be his. A 
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big fir tree was a simple conversion into a roller, 
and jackpine trees lacked only the finish of machine- 
turned shafts. Of wood he made a plough, a 
harrow, and even garden tools. And the wooden 
tools he planned and cut in those days he is using 
now, without the land resenting the absence ot 
style and polish. 


Swift’s settlement is situated in the direct tract 
of both the Grand Trunk Pacific and The 
Canadian Northern Railways, and he is therefore 
reaping from his enterprise more than the pro- 
duct of his land, and the new township, Swift- 
holme, will continue his fame to succeeding 
generations. 


———— e 


ALFALFA. 


THIS magic word is as musical as “‘ abra- 
cadabra,” but is much more potent in stimulat- 
ing the attention of the modern world. The 
wonders of this giant clover are referred to in 
the American Review of Reviews by William P. 
Kirkwood, who gives a full account of Pro- 
fessor Hansen’s work in bringing Siberian 
Alfalfa to Dakota. The interest in America is 
so keen that agriculturists are relying upon this 
crop to reclaim land which has practically been 
desert since the Flood. The writer says :— 

The great importance of the movement lies in the 
tremendous value of alfalfa as a forage for prac- 
tically every kind of livestock. Alfalfa grows luxu- 
riantly, giving abundant yields, it is rich in protein, 
it is extremely palatable, it gathers nitrogen 
abundantly, it renovates the soil and provides better 
conditions for succeeding crops, and it is long-lived. 
It has been the chief support of great peoples in the 
region between the Indian Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean, famous for its herds since long before the 
Christian era. By helping to restore the livestock 
industry of the western uplands it will directly 
enhance the wealth of the West. But livestock 
means improved soil conditions, and these spell bet- 
ter crops of different varieties. Consequently alfalfa 
not only means more stock-raising, but more 
crop-raising, and greater general prosperity wherever 
it can be grown. l 


Much of the alfalfa grown in the States during 
the past generation has been drawn from warm 
and moist latitudes, but frost and drought both 
combined to prevent the extensive use of seed 
drawn from the usual sources. Professor 
Hansen conceived the idea of searching the 
world for alfalfa growing under natural condi- 
tions akin to those prevailing in the dry-lands of 
America. After repeated trips to Siberia he has 
secured just what he has been looking for, and 
the legislature of Dakota has supplied the neces- 
sary funds, and the tests have been so satisfac- 
tory that the Professor is now supplying alfalfa 
plants and seed which he believes will ultimately 
enable this crop to be raised on the American 
continent clear to the Arctic circle. 
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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


THE JERRY BUILDER. 


Messrs. JERRY AND Co., UNLIMITED (Con- 
tractors to Their Serene Stupidities the British 
Householder and His Wife) have been quick to 
recognise the possibilities of the Garden City— 
as a means of exploitation—and unless checked 
will be erecting by the thousand the same old 
eminently undesirable blemishes under the allur- 
ing title ‘‘ Garden Cities.” Mr. H. Clapham 
Lauder writes very fully in Garden Cities and 
Town Planning; the moral of his remarks is 


A Plan of the Co-Partnership Estate at Hampetead. 


Showing the care taken in the lay-out of the land, and the 
grouping of the houses under Garden City principles. 


given in the two sketches we reproduce from 
that magazine, and we extract the following 
general advicé from an article which is of 
special value to all who wish to preserve the 
beauty of land ‘‘on the market’’ for build- 
ing :— 

The person proposing tq develop any land must 
first obtain a map or plan of the area. Upon this 


plan must be indicated the contours, also all existing © 


roads, buildings, footpaths, watercourses, woods, 
commons, trees, railways, and every object of utility 
or beauty which may influence in any way whatever 
the proposed plan. Different soils should be shown 


by different tints, and any portions unsuitable for 
building upon should be so marked. 


Having provided himself with the fullest informa- 
tion regarding his own area, he should consider its 
relation to any adjoining land now being, or likely 
to be, developed. If any existing traffic roads are 
to be continued across his land he will make proper 
provision for them; also any further main roads, to 
give direct communication with other districts, either 
as tram routes or otherwise. 


The position of any railway station upon or near 
his estate is a matter of great importance and will 


How Not to Do It 


A so-called “ Garden ‘City,’’ whose promoters have gone so 
far as to use the words “ Garden City Association ” in con- 
nection with it. A glance will show the ruthless way in which 
the plan nas been made, in entire disregard of all Garden City 
Principles, the rigid straight line having been preserved at 
the expense of many natural beauties. 


exercise a strong influence upon the direction of the 
principal thoroughfares. Having laid down approxim- 
ately the position of the through traffic roads, and 
what may be termed the local main roads, at or 
near their junctions a certain number of civic centres 
should be provided. These civic centres wil] be 
points of special interest in the plan where a church, 
a theatre, a free library or other buildings of im- 
portance will be grouped, each centre being placed 
with due regard to natural conditions and designed 
with a character of its own. The positions of the 
principal roads and the town centres having been 
settled, the subsidiary roads may be filled in accord- 
ing to the requirements of each district. 
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WHAT A UNITED CHRISTENDOM 


MIGHT DO. 


Time and again Mr. W. T. Stead has 
demonstrated the practical wisdom of a united 
Christendom. It was time the Churches, 
irrespective of creed, united their forces and 
came together shoulder to shoulder to undertake 
in concert enterprises which were entirely 
beyond the powers of any isolated Church. In 
the October number of the Commonwealth we 
find Dr. Percy Dearmer voicing the same idea. 
Under the title of ‘‘ Union in Social Service ”’ 


he writes :— 


Think how enormous would be the power for 
righteousness of the Churches if they were but 
united. If they combined to draw public attention 
to any social wrong, the whole kingdom would 
listen. How enormous, how overwhelming, would 
be.the power of the Churches if they acted as one 
whole Church, and demanded, for instance, that 
Parliament should cease to waste the nation’s time 
by the unnecessary repetition of stale arguments, 
and should set itself at once to produce a properly 
codified Factory Bill, which, 


principle that is not already on the Statute Book, 


could by merely extending principles already there 


make effective from one end of the nation to the 
other a national minimum of child nurture, a 
national minimum of sanitation and safety, a 
national minimum of rest and leisure, and a national 
minimum of subsistence. l 

We need not try to solve the theological differences 
of the Churches. We must recognise them as they 
are, and accept them as they are. We must 
frankly, joyfully, and lovingly accept each other; 
and then combine to act in concert for that doing 
of God’s will upon the earth which we call Social 
Reform, and which is mercifully free from inherited 
theological complications. 


IMPERIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


SiR ARTHUR HIRTZEL renders a service to 
missionary effort by his article in The East and 
the West, and manages the difficult task of 
infusing a wider conception of duty and possi- 
bility than that which has guided the Churches 
in the past. Missions have hitherto owed their 
success to voluntary effort, and, lacking the 
whole-hearted backing of the Church and the 
ungrudging assistance of laymen, have lan- 
guished rather than flourished. Sir Arthur 
pleads for greater zeal in place of the mild in- 
terest at present displayed, and hopes to sec 
something of that passion for the Imperial idea, 
which has wrought wonders for the British 
Empire, incorporated in future missionary work. 
Speaking to laymen, he says :— 3 

And that idea; the imperial idea, is, I believe, 
what must be put in the forefront. It is not the 
function of the laity to go about preaching. We 
English, especially, do not talk easily to one another 


without adopting any - 
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about our spiritual experiences. There is not much 
that we can do along that line. But the duty of the 
Church and of the Churchman as Empire-builders is 
something that we can all work on. The idea is 
familiar and current in the world around us. It is, 
moreover, a practical and business-like idea, which 
should appeal to men of the world. And, what is 
perhaps most important in view of our unhappy 
divisions, it is a unifying idea. .It takes-all sorts to 
make an Empire. There is room in the Empire of 
Christ for the contribution of English Churchmen 
of all schools of thought, of Christians of all 
denominations ; room for the activities of all, a place 
for everybody’s particular brick to the vast 
structure. 


EQUALITY OF RIGHTS IN 
FINLAND. 


WRITING in the Dial for October, Mr. A. R. 
Reade tells how women won the franchise in Fin- 
land in 1906. There women take an unusually 
large share in the life of the nation. Not only 
do the women of the poorer classes work, but in 
the middle classes it is regarded as natural and 
right for women to earn their living. Many are 
engaged in commerce, holding positions in 
banks and business houses and a large number 
are doctors,- or dentists, or architects. The - 
women teachers outnumber the men teachers, 
both in the elementary and in the secondary 
private schools. Of recent years women have 
flocked in large numbers to the University, and 
soon it is expected they will be eligible for elec- 
tion to professorships and lectureships. In cer- 
tain ‘branches of the administration women are 
also employed. A favourable circumstance is the 
prevalence of co-education, which helps to 
familiarise men and women with the practice of 
working side by side and enjoying the same 
rights and responsibilities. The main circum- 
stance, however, arose out of the February 
Manifesto of 1899, which at a stroke deprived 
Finland of her Constitution. A great petition 
was addressed to the Tsar and every adult man 
and woman in the country was invited to sign it. 
During the period of Russianisation which fol- 
lowed the Manifesto the women rendered great 
service and after the strike of 1905, which 
resulted in the restoration of the Constitution, it 
was felt that women could no longer be excluded 
when the electoral system was being widened. 
Having gained the vote, the women of Finland 
joined the existing parties and used their votes, 
but though there are 60,000 more women than 
men on the register, the Diet has not been 
flooded with women members. In Finland prac- 
tically no one wishes the reform had not been 
made, and quite certainly there are none who 
would wish to take away the franchise from 
women. 
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| THE C.W.S. 


CoMMENTING on the recent labour disputes and 
the housing conditions at Dublin in the Millgate 
Monthly for October, the editor says that if the 
workers understood the power of co-operation 
and realised that through their purchasing power 
alone lies the way of salvation, they would solve 
their problem much more effectively than by 
their present drastic methods. Before the power 
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of associated effort, the police, the vested 
interests which they so jealously guard, and the 
whole fabric of competitive commercialism, will 
crumble away. The writer thinks it is time the 
workers united more solidly in the one great 
effort of co-operative ownership. 

In the same issue there is a brief account of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society at Manches- 
ter, which has just celebrated its jubilee. It has 
been described as the largest democratically- 
controlled commercial organisation in the world 
and as the greatest possession which the work- 
ing classes have ever had. It has am annual 
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turnover in sales of 30 millions; it possesses no 
fewer than sixty-four productive works, besides 
tea estates in Ceylon, ships, and branches and 
depéts in all parts of the world. The Society is 
also a banker, and in this connection it does a 
business which in six months amounts to 82 
millions. 


THE NEW MEDICINE. 


WRITING in the first October number of La 
Revue on the Necessary Evolution of the 
Medical Profession, Dr. Guelpa points out the 
inevitable revolution in store for medical science. 

Successive revolutions have in recent times 
completely changed the aspect of medicine. 
Physiology and biology, physics and chemistry, 
and indeed all the sciences, have reacted on its 
methods. While the old edifice is crumbling 
away and is finding itself replaced by a different 
one, the doctor appears to be the only person 
who does not notice it. His relations with sick 
people continue the same as in the past. But 
the time has come for a change of method. The 
doctors themselves ought to prepare this social 
transformation; this evolution is necessary, and 
they ought to bring it about without delay, other- 
wise they will see it realised against them. In 
default of hygienist doctors, the State will even- 
tually be, obliged to appoint doctors to watch 
over the health of the people. Instead of calling 
in a doctor when a malady more or less serious 
has declared itself, why not devote the money 
this costs to get the doctors to try and preserve 
their clients from attacks of illness? A modern 
doctor worthy of the name would be quite 
capable of practising hygiene and such pre- 
ventive medicine as would achieve this result. 
Common sense indicates the difference between 
the functions of the doctor of yesterday and the 
doctor of to-morrow. It is by this transforma- 
tion, the logical application of medical progress, 
that the physician will reconquer the position, 
moral and material, due to the profession which 
indisputably fulfils the most delicate, the highest, 
and the most useful of social missions. We 
should then see.the whole of society, the doctors, 
families, and the sick united in one common 
interest and one great reform, which the present 
condition of things makes not only possible, but 
imperative. 


There is an interesting article in España 
Moderna on the Cathedral of Granada, from 
which it seems that there is evidence to show 
that the first stone was laid in 1521. ‘‘ Ancient 
Visiting Cards ’’ is a short contribution to which 
we may apply the old saying, ‘little and good. ” 


OE 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


PERSONAGES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


BRITAIN’S FIRST COMMONER 


THE outstanding feature of The North Ameri- 
can Review is the Editor’s character sketch of 
“ Asquith: the Master Statesman.” The pic- 
ture drawn by Mr. George Harvey gives us the 
portrait of a strong, plain man, whose record of 
achievement—with so difficult and cumbersome 
an instrument as the Houses of Parliament—is 
unequalled in our political history. The death 
of Gladstone removed the one figure which com- 
manded the allegiance of Liberalism, and yet the 
progress of the past few years has been 
phenomenal, as the writer says :— 


Think, for a moment, of what the Liberals have 
accomplished in these few years! They have 
fought through two General Elections; they have 
broken for ever the obstructive power of the House 
of Lords; they have passed the most revolutionary 
Budgets and profoundly modified the framework of 
the British Constitution; they have weathered at 
least three international crises when war seemed to 
be a probability of the next twenty-four hours; they 
have passed vast measures of social reform like the 
Insurance Act, the Old Age Pensions Act, and the 
Act establishing a national system of Labour Ex- 
changes; they have struggled through two terrible 
explosions of industrial unrest that for a time 
threatened the paralysis of all British trade; they 
have been confronted with, and have resolutely 
tackled, the new and urgent problems of national 
defence and Imperial consolidation ; and they are now 
disestablishing the Welsh Church and granting 
Home Rule to Ireland. 

In all these achievements Mr. Asquith has played 
the foremost part; the main burden of deciding, of 
leading, of defending has fallen on him; and he has 
done his work with a masterful thoroughness that 
stamps his administration as the most efficient 
within the recollection of living man. 


If anything, Mr. Harvey is somewhat too 
pessimistic in painting his background, for the 
disturbing events and labour troubles of 1910 
were but the expression of deep-seated dissatis- 
faction which still continues and is a present pro- 
blem both here and abroad; but this is not to 
deny the qualities of the Prime Minister in mas- 
tering a situation. Mr. Asquith’s speeches are 
well described as— 

Models of clearness and precision; full of vigorous 
thought, of trenchant and sonorous diction, and 
admirably arranged; stroke follows upon stroke 
without hesitation and with direct and compelling 
force; and yet they are as unmistakably not oratory 


as George Eliot’s verse is not poetry. The reason is 
that Mr. Asquith has himself almost too completely 


in hand, knows to a nicety just what he is going to 
say and how he is going to say it, and is never for 
a moment in any danger of being carried out of 
himself. The colour and rhythm, the exaltation and 
abandon of true oratory are not for him. 


Statesmanship has too long been confused 
with the unsatisfying art of oratory, or, as Pope 
expressed it :— 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; - 
The rest is all but leather and prunello. 


PADEREWSKI AS POLITICIAN. 


THE Century contains an interesting sketch of 
the great pianist at his home at Morges, near 
Lake Geneva. The writer, Abbie H. C. Finck, 
gives the reader an impression of the Paderew- 
skis as an ideal couple delighted with the mani- 
fold activities of their rural life, for both take the 
closest interest in farming. Paderewski is ready 
‘*to chat delightfully on any subject,” but, says 
the writer, 


perhaps the most vital subject to the great Pole is 
his own beloved country. He is considered an im- 
portant factor in the Polish-European politics of the 
day. Considerable apprehension was felt as to the 
possible effect of his speech on his inflammable com- - 
patriots at ‘the Chopin centenary, in 1910, and at the 
presentation of the magnificent monument which 
Paderewski had caused to be erected at Cracow in 
commemoration of the Polish victory over the order 
of Teutonic Knights at Grunewald, in 1410. One of 
his countrymen was the sculptor of the splendid 
equestrian statue of Wladislaus II. The mere 
description of the scenes that followed, of the accla- 
mations of the Poles, the cheers of thousands: for 
their beloved Paderewski, moves the hearer deeply ; 
what it must have meant to the man in whose 
honour those thousands gathered from all Poland— 
a man ready to give his heart’s blood for his country 
—can be known only to himself arid to his wife. 
Among the interesting souvenirs of this occasion are 
autographs of many distinguished Poles who 
gathered to do honour to Poland and to Paderewski. 
It is hardly strange that the Powers that hold Poland 
should have felt that very serious consequences might 
arise from this one‘man’s magnetism, enthusiasm, 
and patriotism. 


The number contains a charcoal sketch, 
‘‘ Ignace Paderewski,” by Emil Fuchs. | 


Jessie Fretpinc Marsu contributes a chatty 
article to the November Cornhill, entitled ‘‘ On 
Flower Catalogues.” The writer asks, “‘ Can 
anyone explain the fascination of a flower cata- 
logue—to a flower lover?” and concludes the 
paper by exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes; in winter you read 
your catalogues—in summer you live in them! ”’ 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


« BIBLE” BORROW. 

In the October Bockman, a double number, 
the mast important article is that on George 
Borrow by Mr. Thomas Seccombe. We are told 
how Borrow wrote ‘‘ Lavengro,’’ as it were, 
with his life’s blood. It cost him the same 
agony that parts of ‘‘ David Copperfield "’ cost 
Dickens. His lack of ease in writing often gives 
a wrong impression of insincerity or impartiality. 
His determination to be original and tell the 
truth, to avoid all padding and secondhand ideas, 
kept him on the rack for over six years. | Even- 
tually the book appeared in 1851—to be received 
not merely with coldness and unconcern, but 
with hostile carping and even derision. Mr. 
Seccombe says in conclusion :— | 

Borrow is rather an enigma, he is a man standing 
athwart his period with something of the straddle of 
a colossus, and people will (as in the cognate case of 
a contemporary prophet, Carlyle) always be anxious 
and curious to read the riddle. There is a mystery 
about the fellow. He had a prescription, a narcotic, 
a drug, or something capable of serving as a talis- 
man against the ‘“ corruption ” of modern civilisation. 


THE DISQUALIFIED DRAMATIST. 


Tuose who bind their Bookman numbers will 
be irritated to find that the first part of Mr. 
Dixon Scott’s article on Mr. Bernard Shaw 
appears in the last number of one volume and the 
second part in the first number of another 
volume. In the October issue Mr. Scott deals 
with Mr. Shaw the dramatist, and contemplates 
Mr. Shaw ‘‘ compelled to proclaim and believe 
himself a dramatist, and, at the same time, by 
the self-same power and process, being carefully 
unfitted for the réle.’’ 

Circumstances, not predilection, we are shown, 
propelled Mr. Shaw into the part of a dramatist, 
‘a maker of works of art depicting the daily 
life of the world.’’ He was trebly disqualified. 
In the first place, his Socialism had made him 
unsociable; he had made disdain a working 
principle; he had learnt to study human nature 
in the spirit of an opponent. Secondly, his plat- 
form work, which had taught him the acoustics 
of the stage and how to make his characters talk 
like human beings, also confirmed him in a foible 
which reacted on those characters and made 
them human beings of one particular kind. A 
crisp statement became essential to his sen- 
tences, and his inability to ask a question, or to 
suggest, or use art as a means of evocation—an 
immense asset on a platform—became a fatal 
barrier to completeness when he-set to work to 
write a play. Thirdly, he got his ideas of 
human society from the members of his societies, 
and he has always remained complacently satis- 
fied that his early contact with life was complete. 
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All the errors in the result are to be attributed 
to our time. But recognise that a passion for 
purity, gentleness, truth, justice, and beauty is 
the force at the base of all his teaching, and his 
message is one of the most tonic of our time. 


A TRIBUTE TO ITALIAN GENIUS. 


In the Edinburgh Review Orlo Williams pays 
unstinted praise to D’Annunzio, whose jubilee is 
being celebrated by admirers in many lands. 
Mr. Williams, as critic, recognises obvious 
shortcomings of the poet, which are more 
particularly revealed in the scope of D’Annun- 
zio’s novels, but pays generous praise :— 


After fully allowing for all that just criticism can 
pare away, indignantly though the poet himself would 
deny it, from the grandiose figure of his genius 
enough remains to preserve the stature of a giant, 
more fairly proportioned, more powerful, and more 
fully endowed with all the gilts of an inspired artist 
than any writer among his fellow-countrymen. 

Unmistakable greatness has been but seldom 
achieved by one man both as a poet and as a novelist. 
We in England have George Meredith and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, yet it is as novelists that they have 
primarily won renown, and the body of their poetry 
is small compared with that of their prose. With 
Gabriele D’Annunzio the case is different. At the 
age of sixteen he revealed himself a poet in very 
essence, and it was not til] ten years later that he 
published his first novel. Yet now, in his fiftieth 
year, his works of poetry and prose are as nearly 
equal in volume as they are in literary importance. 
They have appeared alternately, romance, drama, 
ode and elegy, the one seeming but to serve as a 
recreation from the other, for it would be wrong 
to suppose that any considerations of popular demand 
have ever weighed with the author in the matter of 
his production. However much his nostrils may be 
tickled by the incense of admirers, D’Annunzio has 
always shown himself a true artist in this, that he 
has never written a line except to please himself. 
The pride of art is to him almost a matter of religion, 
and the democratic influence of a reading ‘‘ public ” 
is one that he would scorn in all sincerity : it is as a 
master, not as a purveyor, that he would be wor- 
shipped. 


Tue Commonwealth, a Christian Social maga- 
zine, devotes some space in its November issue 
to a consideration of ‘‘ The Land Campaign.” 
Mr. Harold Anson asks the question :—‘‘ If the 
squire is to go, what of the village parson? If 
the living wage is to be paid to the labourer, if 
the farmer’s rent is to be fixed by the Arbitration 
Court, if the landlord, whether it be the Crown 
or the Duke or the County Council, is to be paid 
some interest on the capital invested in improve- 
ments, where will the tithe be? . . . The tithe, 
we suspect, will tend to vanish, without any 
express measure of disendowment: it will be 
absorbed by the labourer’s kving wage.” 
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AN 18TH CENTURY W. T. STEAD 


Francis GRIBBLE revives our interest in the 
Encyclopaedists in his article on Denis Diderot 
in the Nineteenth Century. The writer sug- 
gests that to do justice to Diderot “we must 
compare him not with men of letters but with 
journalists,” and makes the further interest- 
ing comparison :— 

There are (as Sir George Newnes once justly 
pointed out) two kinds of journalism : the kind which 
disseminates ideas and directs the progress of the 
world; the kind which, confining itself to the inane 
and trivial interests of the average tom-fool, ** scoops 
in tne shekels.”? Sir George himself made his for- 
tune out of journalism of the latter kind ; and Diderot 
would have regarded him as beneath contempt—a 
negligible and uninteresting tradesman. Newnes’s 
school-fellow, W. T. Stead, was a publicist of the 
former sort; and in him Diderot would have found 
a congenial spirit. He might not have agreed with 
him about many things; but he would have enjoyed 
disputing with him; and he would—above all—have 
admired his methods, and his conception of the 
functions of the editorial office. Diderot, indeed, 
might be described—mutatis mutandis and exceptis 
excipiendis—as the W. T. Stead of the great 
eighteenth-century assault upon the political and 
ecclesiastical powers of darkness. The Encyclo- 
paedia was his Pall Mall Gazette. 

The conditions of the campaign, of course, were 
widely different. The existence of the Pall Mall 
Gazeite did not depend upon a royal ‘“‘ privilege K 
which could be withdrawn; its editor ran no risk of 
being suddenly silenced by a lettre de cachet. The 
path from Northumberland Street to Holloway was 
a narrow one, though he contrived to find it; and it 
was not by his habit of speaking his mind that his 
personal liberty was imperilled. He could with abso- 
lute impunity expose the maladministration of the 
Navy, denounce the aristocracy of the Modern Baby- 
lon for exacting a ‘“ maiden tribute,” and hold the 
Bishops up to contempt as ‘* dumb dogs all,” because 
thev neglected to preach sermons in support of his 
opinions. That battle had been fought and won 
long before Stead began crusading; whereas Diderot 
found the enemy in possession of the strongholds, 
and had to sap and mine, and intrigue with the 
traitors in the camp. In that respect the editor of 
Encyclopaedia differed from the editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette; but he resembled him in using the 
‘nstrument which came into his hands for other 
purposes than those for which it was designed. 

Mr. Gribble gives a very readable account of 
Diderot’s troubles with his publisher, and also 
of his relationships with D’Alembert, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau; the co-workers are aptly 
described as ‘‘the four major prophets who 
prepared the way for the French Revolution. ’’ 

Diderot was first commissioned to make a 
translation of Ephraim Chambers’s well-known 
work, but to this was superadded an animated 
spirit seeking to guide men’s thoughts into 
liberal channels. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH. 


MauRIcE MAETERLINCK concludes his Life 
After Death articles on this subject in the 
Fortnightly Review for October. He deals with 
communication with the dead, cross-correspond- 
ence, and reincarnation. With regard to the 
first he says :— 


I have no prejudices—what were the use of 
having any, in these mysteries?—no reluctance to 
admit the survival and the intervention of the dead ; 
but it is wise and necessary, before leaving the 
terrestrial plane, to exhaust all the suppositions, 
all the explanations there to be discovered. 

And again :— 

‘The survival of a spirit is no more improbable 
than the prodigious faculties which we are obliged to 
attribute to the mediums if we deny them to the 
dead: but the existence of the medium, contrary to 
that of the spirit, is unquestionable; and therefore 
it is for the spirit, or for those who make use of its 
name, first to prove that it exists. 

He concludes with a remarkable passage on 
the question of the Deity :— 

It is true that the scientific spiritualists do not 
venture as far as this God; but then, tight-pressed 
between the two riddles of the béginning and the 
end, they have almost nothing to tell us. They 
follow the tracks of our dead for a few seconds, in 
a world where seconds no longer count; and then 
they abandon them in the darkness. I do not re- 
proach them, because we have here to do with 
things which, in all probability, we shall not know 
in the day when we shall think that we know every- 
thing. I do not ask that they should reveal to me 
the secret of the universe, for I do not believe, like 
a child, that this secret can be expressed in three 
words or that it can enter my brain without bursting 
it. I am even persuaded that beings who might be 
millions of times more intelligent than the most 
intelligent among us would not yet it, for 
this secret must be as infinite, as unfathomable, as 
inexhaustible as the universe itself. The fact none 
the less remains that this inability to go even a few 
years beyond the life after death detracts greatly 
from the interest of their experiments and revela- 
tions; at best, it is but a short space gained; and it 
is not by this juggling on the threshold that our fate 
is decided. I am ready to go through what may 
befall me in the short interval filled by those revela- 
tions, as I am even now going through what befalls 
me in my life here. My destiny does not lie there, 
nor my home. I do not doubt that the facts reported 
are genuine and proved; but what is even much more 
certain is that the dead, if they survive, have not a 
great deal to teach us, whether because, at the 
moment when they can speak to us, they have 
nothing to tell us, or because, at the moment when 
they might have something to reveal to us they are 
no longer able to do so, but withdraw for ever and 
lose sight of us in the immensity which they are 
exploring. 

Altogether the writer deals with the whole 
question with a much more open mind than is 
usually to be found at the present day. 


LEADING ARTICLES 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN 
EDITOR. 


‘“‘ Look here, can’t you drop your politics for 
one month and tell us something that we don’t 
know? ” so writes a correspondent to the Editor 
of the English Review, and Mr. Harrison is 


constrained to pen an elaborate apologia, in 
which he says everything that we should like 
him to say, but strangely enough he omits to 
promise his readers that politics will be avoided 
for ever in the pages of his Review. Perhaps 
such a self-denying ordinance is beyond the 
limits of human restraint, for a man must hit 
back, like the beast which wickedly defends itself 
when attacked. Listen to the Editor’s 
lament :— 

We are wanted for ourselves nowhere. On the 
cinquecento couch in Milady’s privacy we sit and 
sip her tea, which is the privilege for the traffic of 
her manuscript. We dine with Ministers and the 
aristocracy, with the Gods of pen and capital, and, 
at times, we feel ourselves to be as wise and as 
mighty as they are. At times, for humanity on 
the whole is kindly. But generally we know why 
we are there. We are wanted—professionally. The 
manner of man that we are—who cares, since we 
are not permitted to care ourselves? Our business 
is the other chap. We open the oysters. That is 
all. The pearls within the shell are not our pearls. 
We own nothing, least of all ourselves. We only 
represent an institution, a policy, a doctrine. To all 
literary men we are gall and anathema. We are 
wined, flattered, and slobbered over, like a chorus 
lady up the river. And the moment we fall from 
our estate we have no longer any identity whatever. 


JOURNALISM OF YESTERDAY. 


READERS and writers will be interested in “ A 
Journalist’s °” reminiscences, which have been 
issued by Mr. John Long under the title of 
“ Bohemian Days in Fleet Street.” The author 
wisely prefers to remain anonymous, and with 
that protection he is able to give the freest vent 
to his critical wit, which has doubtless done 
much to irradiate the columns of ‘‘ our contem- 
poraries ” for the best part of a generation. The 
author was moved to pen his record on reading 
‘‘ The Street of Adventure,” and he certainly 
contrives to visualise a very different ‘ crowd ” 
from that which moved through Mr. Gibbs’s 
well-known story. The chapter dealing with 
‘" The ’Alls ”? will be appreciated, if only to show 
the tremendous change which has followed the 
departure of ‘‘ the lion comique. ’’ 
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IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE PERIL BY PAPER. 


UNDER this title, in the November Pall Mall 
Magazine, Hilaire Belloc predicts a coming 
change in the Press, and insists upon the neces- 
sity for a clear understanding of its functions. 
“ What is going to happen to the Press? ” he 
asks, and proceeds to say that ‘‘ everyone feels 
that the institution of newspapers in this country 
is changing.’’ He points out that parasitical 
elements in the Press proceed from anonymity. 
Remarking that “a man reading a strong ex- 
pression of opinion or a strong statement of fact 
in a newspaper believes, and is intended to be- 
lieve, that the writer is giving him all the truth, 
or is expressing himself from a deep convic- 
tion,’’ Mr. Belloc goes on :— 


But when I read in a newspaper a heartrending 
description of some poor martyr (usually in a foreign 
country), and when I know that the poor martyr is 
an unconscionable scoundrel, and that the man wha 
wrote this description knows him to be a scoundrel; 
then I feel myself to be in the presence of something 
immoral, and I am discontented with my newspaper. 

When I read in my newspaper that some poor 
jaded puppet of a politician with whom I sat in 
Parliament for five years is a genius, and when I 
know the man who wrote that falsehood, I am 
indignant and rightly indignant. 

This parasitical function in the modern Press, its 
hiring of men to write with enthusiasm of things 
upon which they are indifferent, to write what they 
believe to be false and to leave out what they know 
to be true, under the plea of advocacy, does a two- 
fold harm to the whole institution. In the first place 
it lowers the level of the writing because no one 
could write well under such a constraint, and because 
the best men will not write at all under that con- 
straint, and in the second place it is, like so many 
evils, a running into moral debt. Sooner or later 
these things get known, widely known, and then 
the institution which has !ent itself to a false method 
is discredited and fails. 


Mr. Belloc says ‘‘it is the newspaper pro- 
prietor who makes or breaks a public man: and 
well do the public know it!’’- He concludes 
thus :— 

It may be that this evil is nearer its end than is 
commonly believed. It is much more acute in this 
country than among our great rivals to-day, but it 
should be remembered that they have suffered from 
it in the past almost as much as we suffer from it 
now. In time men will come to reason with them- 
selves and to ask why they should regard a mere 
printed page as an authority, and a mere agglo- 
meration of paper and ink as a personality. 
Once they have thought that out this influence 
weakens. But though it may come to an end soon, 
and though we must all prav that it will (for it is 
a most anarchic abuse of power), it is at any rate 
terribly strong to-day in England, and the enemies 
of this country, watching England, count upon this 
‘* newspaper-made opinion ” among us as the chief 
of their allies. | 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


MR. T. A. MATTHAY. 


Tue October issue of the Musical Times con- 
tains an article on Mr. Tobias Augustus Mat- 
thay, the well-known teacher of the pianoforte 
and author of ‘‘ The Act of Touch,’’ and other 
works relating to piano-playing. In his youth 
Mr. Matthay, it is interesting to learn, was 
drawn to both science and music, and this dual 
interest, which he has maintained throughout his 
life, has enabled him to bring the methods of 
science to bear upon the analysis of the technical 
and musical problems of pianoforte-playing. 
After his training at the Royal Academy of 
Music he devoted most of his time to musical 
composition, and when, in 1880, he became a 
full professor of the pianoforte at the Academy, 
he worked seriously with a view to a concert 
career and in the next fifteen years gave numer- 
ous recitals. But the most enlightening and 
suggestive experience of his early life was hear- 
ing Rubinstein play in London. To Mr. Mat- 
thay Rubinstein’s playing was a revelation of 
marvellous technique and depth of interpretative 
feeling. Teaching now became a passion, 
absorbing his thoughts, and he began to investi- 
- gate the underlying psychology and physiology 
of pianoforte-playing and the potentialities of 
the instrument, and ‘‘ The Act of Touch,’’ the 


most extraordinary book ever published upon the’ 


technique of pianoforte-playing, was the result of 
his labours. A new work, ‘‘ Musical BLED Feta: 
tion,” will be issued shortly. 


CRITICISM AND ORIGINALITY. 


Mr. P. A. HESELTINE contributes to the 
October number of the Musical Times some 
reflections on modern Musical Criticism. 

According to Anatole France, the good critic 
is he who narrates the adventures of his mind 
among masterpieces, and this definition, supple- 
mented by Nietzsche’s observation, ‘‘ No good, 
no bad, but my taste, for which I have neither 
shame nor concealment,’’ forms the foundation 
of a complete philosophy of musical criticism, 
argues Mr. Heseltine. Schönberg states, ‘‘ The 
artist does, not what others consider beautiful, 
but what for himself is a necessity. . . . In- 
struction, if it is to be of real value to the artist, 
must be of such a kind as helps him to hear him- 
self. Mere technical knowledge will avail him 
nothing.’’ This, says Mr. Heseltine, is the key- 
note of all originality in music. Eccentricity is 
nothing but an attitude of nonconformity, with 
certain established traditions and customs, the 
courage to stand out above the herd and its con- 


ventionalities. ‘‘ The strongest man,’’ wrote 
Ibsen, ‘‘ is he who stands alone.” But for this 
attitude there would be no art whatever. Music, 
as a live and creative art, cannot stand still and 
stagnate. The natural development of musical 
taste is vastly impeded by the traditional 
opinions of critics of the past which survive to- 
day in those of weakling dilettantes who have 
no opinions of their own and are hide-bound by 
the conventional attitude towards certain com- 
posers. Thus such works as the choral com- 
positions of Frederick Delius are treated with 
complacent neglect, in spite of the immense 
enthusiasm evoked by performances of them. 


THE MANTUAN FRESCOES. 


In the October issue of the Antiquary there is 
an article, by Mr. G. Woolliscroft Rhead, on 
Francesco Mantegna and the frescoes in that 
portion of the Castello at Mantua known as La 
Camera degli Sposi. In 1506 we find that the 
Marchese Isabella d’Este recalled Mantegna to 
Mantua to restore or repaint these frescoes. 
This was thirty years after they were painted, 
and it seems they were in a ruined condition. 
Vasari makes no mention of them, but the 
probability is that at the time of his visit to 
Mantua the chamber was neglected and perhaps 
in disuse. Crowe and Cavalcaselle declare the 
restoration by Mantegna to be visible. Kugler 
records that the frescoes were entirely repainted 
in 1846 by a German named Knoller. A restorer 
was employed in 1876 to remove the over-paint, 
but before he had completed his task an 
ignorant picture-cleaner was allowed to do irre- 
parable damage to them. Considering all the 
vicissitudes to which these things have been 
exposed, it is surprising that so many works of 
reference put forward the combined result of the 
various restorers as masternieces of one of the 
greatest spirits of the Renaissance. Mr. Rhead 
contends that they have been rendered entirely 
unlike the character of Mantegna’s work—that, 
indeed, there is practically nothing of Mantegna 
left. He asks anyone to compare the sweet 
angel faces and the general refinement of such a 
picture as the San Zeno Madonna with the 
coarseness and vulgarity of the Mantuan fres- 
coes—these stupid and vacuous expressions, 
these wooden draperies, these stuffed dogs 
entirely innocent of any anatomical development, 
and this slipshod landscape. When such a man 
as Mantegna speaks his words burn and eat 
themselves into our brain like fire; we do not 
mistake them or forget them. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A PROMISING ETCHER. 


THe October number of the Three Arts 
Journal, the organ of the Three Arts Club, con- 
tains two photographs of dry-point etchings by 
Mr. W. P. Robins, one of which, a very grace- 
ful little study, ‘‘ The Tree on the Hill,’’ we are 
privileged to reproduce. Mr. Robins is one of 
the most promis- 
ing of our youn- 
ger etchers, and 
in a short note on 
him we are told 
that ‘‘ Mr. Robins 
owes not a little 
of his pure crafts- 
manship and 
artistic distinction 
to the consum- 
mate teaching of 
Sir Frank Short, 
but the impressive 
simplicity of his 
pictorial design, 
his true feeling for 
the expressive in- 
fluences of light, 
come from con- 
stant observation 
and intimate 
study of Nature, 
stimulated by the 
inspiration of the 


great masters. ”’ 

T h e October 
issue of this 
journal is a very 
interesting num- 
ber. Miss Con- 
stance Collier con- 
tributes a sketch 
of Coquelin, of 
whom she writes 
intimately and 
affectionately a's 
the private friend rather than as the world- 
famed artist. Madame Clara Butt gives 
some practical hints on ‘‘How to Sing 
a Song’’; and Mr. Hamilton T. Smith, 
writing on Modern Furniture, urges that we 
should have a sound and living art to offer the 
public, to prevent us from becoming a genera- 
tion of mere copyists and producers of 
anachronisms. 
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BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. PATRICK ABERCROMBIE contributes to the 
Architectural Review for October an article on 
Baroque Architecture as illustrated in the 
Palaces of Vienna. The Baroque style of archi- 
tecture was one which well knew how to contrive 
a palace, says the writer, and nowhere did 
Baroque palace-building achieve so. many 
notable successes 
as at Vienna. Not 


only are the 
Viennese palaces 
exhilarating a s 


pieces of architec- 
ture, but they 
possess the addi- 
tional merit of 
being thoroughly 
palatial in charac- 
ter. The writer 
describes some of 
the summer 
palaces or garden 
houses, low and 
pict ure squely 
grouped buildings 
overlooking the 
Glacis or placed 
in a more retired 
spot. They 
possess compara- 
tively few rooms, 
but these are large 
and airy. One of 
the best known is 
the Liechtenstein, 
now a public pic- 
ture gallery, 
while the Belve- 
dere has become 
Imperial property. 

Very different 
are the palaces 
built within the 
fortifications. The 
Stahremberg (now 
th e Education 
Office) resembles 
a Roman palace in 
its monotonous repetition of a single bay, central 
door, absence of order, and heavy crowning cor- 
nice. Some compensation is given by the 
Schwarzenberg, situated just below the Belve- 
dere. In the Schwarzenberg it is possible to see 
the Baroque idea completely carried out—house, 
gardens, garden-sculpture, and internal paint- 
ings all being in the best vein. 
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THE DUTCH GENIUS. 


THE October Connoisseur opens with an article 
by Mr. J. Penry Lewis on Old Dutch Colonial 
Furniture. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the Dutchman, it has been said, was, 
par excellence, the cabinet-maker of Europe. 
Wherever they founded colonies the Dutch pro- 
vided themselves with good furniture, taking 
their carpenters with them to make it, and using 
the local woods. The writer refers to pieces of 
Dutch furniture found in Ceylon. An article of 
furniture peculiarly Dutch was the lessenaar, a 
combination of bookcase and writing-desk. One 
lessenaar, illustrated in the article, has no 
fewer than thirty-two drawers and four secret 
compartments. Another favourite piece of furni- 
ture was the long rustbank, settee or sofa. One 
style found in Ceylon has a frame of small spiral 
rails, supporting a carved backpiece. Dutch 
chairs are classified as Jacobean and Queen 
Anne. Even the grandfather clock, which, it 
seems, we owe to the Dutch, is to be found in 
the island, though specimens are rare. 


“WHEN I WAS MADAME 
SANS-GENE..” 


WRITING in the mid-October issue of Lectures 
pour Tous, Madame Réjane tells how she pre- 
. pared herself to interpret the rôle of Madame 
Sans-Géne. This part, she says, is dearer to her 
than any other. She even goes so far as to say, 
‘“ without too much vanity,” that it was written 
for her. She studied the history relating to 
Thérése Figueur (the original Madame Sans- 
Géne), and the Maréchale Lefebvre, whom Sar- 
dou made his prototype in writing the piece. 
Two women in one—a complicated réle for 
Madame Réjane. In acting the part she felt 
she was going to incarnate popular France, the 
France captivated by the glorious captain, 
Bonaparte; the France who shed her blood for 
him and acclaimed him on the field of battle; 
the France of the humble, the peasantry, the 
grenadiers, the brave, the devoted. She explains 
her special success by saying she has endea- 
voured to realise the heroine who so greatly 
resembled the France ready to make any sacrifice 
for the man who had awakened in his country the 
flame of enthusiasm. 


SPECIAL articles—there are seven—and a 
budget of fiction, all by competent writers, are 
the features of The Pall Mall Magazine for 
November. Boyle Lawrence’s paper on ‘' The 
Theatre,’’ illustrated with beautiful portraits of 
theatrical personages, is a notable contribution 
to a number that is interesting and instructive 
from cover to cover. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


POETRY, ART, AND NATURE. 


Amongst the several small books of poems, 
“ Love Songs”? and other verses, by Jean B. 
Stephenson, have rhythmic facility and sweetness, 
such as shown in the following ode to Dawn :— 


Soft in her sleep she turns; her raven curls 
Back from an ivory brow she draws away ; 
Sweet, lustrous as the sheen of moonlight pearls, 
To hide her forehead on the breast of Day: 
Entwining ivory fingers in the gold 
Of those red tresses o’er his burning eyes; 
Close clinging, so his gleaming arms enfold 
Her form from sight beneath them, in the skies. 


The Reveille. By H. P.-Fitzgerald Marriott. (St. 
Catherine Press.) 

Is forcible, if nothing else, as his ode to the little 

Englander begins :— 

Slanderer, whipped cur, and daily chronicle of evil 
thought ! 

What a cankerous sorrow in thee must have thy 
sad soul distraught. 


The Works of Teynyson. (Macmillan. tos. 6d.) 
A good gift-book, being the complete works of 
Tennyson, with notes by the author. The volume 
is edited by Hajlam Lord Tennyson, who also 
writes a memoir of his father. 


Things Seen in Oxford. By Norman J. Davidson. 
(Seeley and Co. as. net.) 
A glorified guide to the University, copiously illus- 
trated, and telling of the colleges, halls, and 
public buildings, also of the undergraduate, his 
examinations, expenses, and social life. 


Famous Artists and Their Models. By Dr. Angelo 
S. Rappoport. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

The author points out the influence of woman on 
art, and dwells on the service she has rendered to 
it in every country and in every age by devoting 
to the great artists of the world the perfect beauty 
given her by Nature. The book, of course, deals 
largely with the nude and the ethics and aesthetics 
of the question, and relates, wherever possible, 
the romances of the models, married or otherwise, 
who sat to famous artists from classical times to 
those of Sir James Reynolds. Some of the en- 
gravings reproduced ate very beautiful, and the 
stories connected with the pictures often interest- 
ing. The author’s opinion that the manifestation 
of beauty has almost everywhere taken the shape 
and form of woman is open to argument. 


The Open Road. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen and 
Co. 18s. net.) 
A reprint, with sixteen beautiful coloured pictures 
by Mr. Claude Shepperson, of the little pocket 
book compiled as a companion on the road for 
city dwellers who make holiday. Praise of such 
a classic is superfluous. 


Sketches from Nature. 
(Cassell. 6s. net.) 
A charming album of forty-six coloured plates and 
forty-seven pencil drawings, with a short biography 
by Mrs. MacWhirter. 


By John MacWhirter. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


THE LONELY WOMAN. 


THE following lines are taken from a poem by 
Mr. Thomas Moult in the October Dial bearing 
the title, ‘‘ The Woman in the Garret Speaks to 
Her Flowers ” :— 

Little ones, if you could stay, 
I would treasure you, and steal 
Moments from each weary day 
Just for you, and I would kneel 
By you every night, and pray 
To our Father not to take 

. You, my precious flowers, away. 
He will hear me if I say, 
“ For a lonely woman’s sake.” 


Ah, my little ones, it is 

Hard for me to live alone, 
Hard to work all day like this 
Till my heart’s a heavy stone. 
But I lose my weariness 
When my poor worn finger-tips 
Touch you in a soft caress. 

I forget things when my lips 
Kiss you with a mother’s kiss. 
Little ones, if I had you, 

I could be a mother, too. 


THE SONG OF THE SHOP SLAVE 


Miss Priscitta E. Moucper contributes to 
the October number of the Millgate Monthly an 
article on Miss S. Gertrude Ford and her work. 
Described as the one fine poet of the co-operative 
movement, Miss Ford counts among the modern 
influences working for the betterment of society 
in general and for the good of democracy in par- 
ticular. Miss Ford is a Lancashire girl, who 
began life as a telephone operator, but her 
health proving too delicate she has for years sup- 
ported herself by her pen and has realised -her 
early great ambition to become a poet. Not 
long ago Mr. Masterman, who had granted her 
an interview in the House of Commons, told her 
that he read everything he saw appearing over 
her name. He had been particularly attracted 
by a poem entitled, ‘‘ The Song of the Shop 
Slave.” The two causes which take precedence 
of all others with Miss Ford are social purity and 
international peace, and in her estimation both 
depend chiefly on the woman’s vote. The fol- 
lowing verses are quoted from ‘‘ The Song of the 
Shop Slave ” :— 

This is my life; what other life have I? 

The same walls house me if I toil or rest, 

The cage that still must hold me from the sky 

Roofing the free birds’ nest. ' 


A life in death, with one day’s sun in seven, 

That but avails to show the world we miss, 

And so our youth slips by; and, O sweet Heaven! 
We know no youth but this. 


THE CHILDLESS WIFE. 


In the November number of Nash’s Magazine 
appears a striking and unconventional poem by 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, voicing an unwed 
mother’s bitter complaint against the childless 


wife. The poem will probably offend as many 
people as it pleases. The last lines are as 
follows :— 


I was an untaught girl. By nature led, 
By love and passion blinded, I became 
An unwed mother. You, an honoured wife, 
Refuse the crown of motherhood, defy 
The laws of Nature, and fling baby souls 
Back in the face of God. And yet you dare 
Call me a sinner, and vourself a saint; 
And all the world smiles on you, and its doors 
Swing wide at your approach. 

I stand outside. 


Surely there must be higher courts than earth, 
Where you and I will some day meet and be 
Weighed by a larger justice. 


TD 


THE POETRY OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


WRITING on this subject in a recent number 
of the Forum, Mr. J. De Lancey Ferguson com- 
plains that the majority of the critics and most 
of the public have laid undue stress upon Mr. 
Kipling’s patriotic and political verse, to the 
neglect of much of his other work, which will 
be found ultimately to be of more enduring value. 
His poetic achievement is not limited to the 
“ Barrack Room Ballads,’’ and he has other 
aims than the advancement of Empire. First 
and above all he is the poet of the sea, of the 
open air, and of the gospel of work for work’s 
sake, and the discriminating lovers of his work 
(of whom there are many more than Mr. Fergu- 
son seems to think) know that it is upon these 
subjects that he has written his best and truest 
poetry, and upon these that his ultimate place 
on the roll of English poets will depend. 


Everyone’s, under the editorship of Miss Flora 
Klickmann, now takes rank as one of the most 
attractive monthlies. The list of contributors 
includes the names of some notable people—Jean 
Ignace Paderewski and Claude Grahame-White, 
for instance. The editor must be congratulated 
on her successful transformation of what was a 
somewhat commonplace periodical into a live 
magazine of much merit. 
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THE HUMAN BRAIN. 


In Science Progress Dr. F. W. Mott con- 
tributes two lectures which he delivered as the 
Chadwick Public Lectures. In the first he gives 
some interesting facts about the brain. The 
brain exhibits a 
number of folds 
and fissures, 
giving it a con- 
volution pat- 
tern. T he 
external sur- 
face or cortex 
is of a pinkish- 
grey appear- 
ance, the rest 
is dead white. 
T h e cortex 
consists of in- 
numerabile 
ganglion cells, 
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area three times that of a gorilla. In the case 
oí the brain of a child at birth, it only indicates 
preparedness for function in the base and stem 
of the great brain; that is, it is only capable of 
breathing, crying, sucking, and swallowing. As 
; the child grows 
| the first part 
| of the brain to 
| develop func- 
| tioning powers 
_ is that govern- 
| ing vision, 
hearing, smell, 
and taste, and 
by the use of 
these senses it 
gradually 
develops the 
= other parts of 
| the brain. 
: In the idiot 


to and from Showing the various areas of ascertained. definite physiological function. and dement the 


i ” The coarse black dots in the precential region indicate points which, when electrically ; 
which conduct excited, give rise to definite movements. Behind tbe central fissure the cross shading weight of the 
ing fibres pro- aora ve poston ace mosens sense. A large part of E sauna a cannot stem of the 
e seen, as.it forms the floor o e posterior part of the sylvian fissure. greater por- ° 
ceed, and from tion of the half vision centre lies a the mesial surface, and cannot be seen. pine sensory sen and men 
thi 5 speech centres are indicated by oblique shading ; the motor speech centre of Broca is indi- the 
which the ner cated by fine dots, and above it the centre for writing. Destruction of these centres causes bellum to : 
vous processes motor aphasia and agraphia. whole brain 15 


extend down 
into the white matter. Owing to the fact that 
the cortex is the seat of consciousness and mental 
activity, it requires a continuous supply of oxy- 
genated blood, which gives it its pink colour. 

A child’s brain before birth is quite smooth, 


Left hemisphere of seven months’ fœtus, 
showing the primary fissures. 


and as the embryo grows primitive folds and 
fissures appear, until at birth we have a brain 
whose convolution pattern is similar to that of a 
grown individual. The reason the brain 
possesses these folds is in order to increase the 
area of the grey matter. 

In idiots and imbeciles the convolution pattern 
is simple, so that the superficial area of the 
cortex is less. Savage man has a superficial 


1 to 6 instead 
of 1 to 8. The superficial area of the cortex Is 
much diminished, and in the case of the dement 
is wasted and destroyed; there is also a 
deficiency of cells and fibres in the cortex. 

The brain is the very last part of the body to 


Brain of Microcephalic Idiot. 
Notice that the cerebellum is almost entirely uncovered. 


waste away under starvation; when the other 
tissues of the body are found to be quite wasted 
the brain still remains of the same weight as 
when the body was fully nourished. 

We are enabled to reproduce the accompany- 
ing illustrations by the courtesy of the Editor. 


The Land (Vol. 1., Rural).—The Report of the 


` Land Enquiry Committee contains a mass of infor- 


mation, which forms the base of the Government’s 
case for early action in handling the conditions out- 
lined in this volume. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15. 
net.) 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SUNDAY SPORT. 


One of the most interesting magazines pub- 


lished in England is the Essex Review (Benham 
and Co., Colchester), which is devoted to 
‘‘ everything of permanent interest in the 
county.” The current number contains an 


>» 


Ancient Pastime, 
which Strutt deemed to be analogous to Bowling and a forerunner of Billiards. 
More reasonably it was an early form of what was later called Pall-Mall, and, 

still later, Croquet. 


article by H. W. Lewer, in which he quotes 
from the Act Books of Visitations deposited at 
Chelmsford, and the frontispiece shows the 
burning of the ‘‘ King’s Book of Sports ” by 
the hangman on the site of Cheapside Cross, 
which had then (May, 1643) been 

demolished by order of the Parlia- 

ment. There is abundant evidence 

to show that Sunday games were 

indulged in by Englishmen for 

many. centuries before the Restora- 

tion, and Mr. Lewer savs :— 


There is little doubt that this 
privilege was enjoved so that men 
might keep themselves in better con- 
dition for warfare. Various Acts of 
Parliament passed in successive 
reigns required people to practise a Me 
archery, which was considered the 
main safeguard of England. 

Sunday, both in town and country, 
after divine worship, was set aside for recreation. The 
question whether this was right or wrong did not 
affect the individual until a comparatively late period, 
but it must not be supposed that those in authority 
viewed with friendly eye the spread of people’s pas- 
times. In 1388 Richard II. forbade ‘“‘ les autres jeues 
appellez coytes, dyces, gettre de pere” (bowls), 
‘* keyles ’? (ninepins), while the phrase ‘‘ et autres 
tielx jeues importunes ” (“ other such inconvenient 
games ’’) was wide enough to gratify the most perse- 
cuting justice of the peace. This Act proving more 
or less abortive, it was strengthened in 1409 by a 
statute which rendered evervone plaving at an un- 
lawful game liable to six days’ imprisonment. 


So far as a play-day was concerned, it is plain that 


the mass of English folk had no alternative but to 
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employ Sunday for the purpose. The Church had 
again and again forbidden the playing of games in 
churchvards, but we have no evidence that so long 
as people attended divine service, and did not play 
games, gamble, or improperly behave themselves, 
they were not free to provide themselves with whole- 
some pleasure. Hazlitt (op. cit.) remarks: ‘* The 
resort to amusements on Sundays was 
evidently not unusual.” In a Devon- 
shire Yeoman Diary, under 1602, is 
the following entry: ‘‘ August 22. I 
went to Trushaw Church. After 
evening prayer went to bowles.”’ 


By courtesy of the editor we 
reproduce two, of the illustrations 
which accompany the article. 


IT is an open secret that a good 
deal of cheating goes on at cards, 
and that there are hostesses who 
abuse their position to play an 
unfair game. It is difficult to say 
which practice is the worse of the 
two: to play for too high stakes or to play for 
“love,” to have no stake at all. Perhaps play- 
ing for ‘‘love’’ is the greater sinner, for it 
begets carelessness and a feeling that as “‘ it 
doesn’t matter since we are not playing for 


Bandy-Ball as played in the Fourteenth Century. 
From MS. Book of Prayers in the Douce Collection in the Bodleian Library. 


money,” any little dereliction from strict 
integrity will be condoned.—Dr. T. CLAYE 
SHAW, on ‘* Morality in Sport,” in Baily’s 
Magazine. 


THE first article in the Church Quarterly Re- 
view for October is by Viscount Wolmer, M.P., 
and is entitled ‘‘ The Church and Parliament.” 
He declares that ‘‘ the great majority of Church- 
men adhere firmly to the principle of a National 
Church; they regard the national recognition of 
God as an essential feature of. the State, the 
foundation stone of a healthy polity, the sanctifi- 
cation of all civic life.” : 
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JAPANESE COIFFURE. 


FASHION is not the prerogative of any race, 
and there are few portions of the human frame 
which have not been submitted to the dictates 
of the mode, whether it be the cannibal dude 
of the Pacific or the more elegant frequenter of 
the Parisian boulevards. The Japanese Maga- 
zine (from which we borrow the picture on this 
page) devotes considerable space to an article 
which illustrates nearly seventy various styles 
of head-dress evolved by the cotffeur for the de- 
lectation of Japanese women. The writer com- 
ments on the vanity of the sterner sex :— 


Remarkable to relate the pro- 
fessional coiffeur for men is a 
much older occupation in Japan 
than that for women.’ As far back 
as the 13th century we have 
evidence of male hairdressers for 
men; for the samurai especially 
were very particular as to how the 
hair was done up, though as a 
profession the samurai was of 
somewhat later growth. In fact, 
vanity appears to have been as 
conspicuous a weakness of the 
oriental man as it was, and still is, 
of the occidental man. Of women 
in this respect it would, of course, 
not be gallant to speak. It may 
be said, however, that during the 
later Tokugawa days the men 
appear to have appreciated in their 
wives and daughters the same 
careful attention to style of hair as 
was observable among their 
lordly selves. It is not without 
some significance that the first 
professional hairdresser for women t. 


was a man, though he must be 1. Geiko-Mage by Misawa. 
by Chiyo Kuwashbima. 4. 
by Tora Iga. 6. Ichogayeshi by Tora Iga. 


given the credit, and the Japanese 
man with him, for going out of 
the business after he got the ladies 
well started; whereas the European man is still the 
arbiter of female fashions. 


EPITAPHS. 


THE November Treasury has a strong list of 
contributors, including Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
who writes informingly on ‘‘ Hymn-Tunes and 
Sequences.” Mr. E. Hermitage Day, in his 
article on ‘* Epitaphs,’’ opens with this para- 
graph: ‘‘Detestable indeed is the jesting 
epitaph, grinning in perpetuity from gravestone 
or wall. Religion had fallen on evil days when 
such things became possible. Scarcely less 
censurable than those who first wrote them are 
those who to-day gather them together, these 
melancholy witnesses to the flippant indecency of 
an age which it were better to forget.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.. 


THE LAND OF BEGGARS. 


A wRITER in East and West gives an interest- 
ing account of ‘‘ The Indian Beggar,’’ of whom 
he says :— 

Of all the numerous progenies of poverty, he is 
the eldest born. Thus entitled to the benefit of the 
good law of primogeniture, he has inherited the 
vast estate of world’s wretchedness. He is an 
eternal citizen in the kingdom of the Three 
Ladies of Sorrow. He is a melancholy landslip of 
humanity. Not even all the swallows could ever 
make a summer for him. Still, for all these mis- 
fortunes, he can be a vivacious creature, keenly 
alive to the sensational properties of sunshine, to 
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2. Yuiwata by Tora Iga. 
Marumage by Kimi Monda. 


the gleam of a transferable silver coin. His versa- 
tility under adverse situations is simply admirable. 
His resources have always a classic greatness. His 
virtues are ever fugitive. Yet he is the last in the 
roll of sinners. 


The reader is invited to regard begging as 
something more than idle vagabondage :— 


Begging, as a profession, has a great educative 
value even in the objective sense. It is a stimulus 
to the heart, it is a tonic to weak emotions. It 
nurtures generous impulses. It is the custodian of 
kind and gentle thoughts. It humanises man. It 
is the whetstone of human heart and its touchstone 
as well. Our feelings would lose all their elasticity 
and graciousness if they were not ever kept awake 
by the artillery of eloquent appeals. If valiant 
begging disappear from our society, a picturesque 
side of human nature would be blotted out by un- 
kind hands, and a poetic pendant of society chopped 
off by the prurient prose of economic pedantry. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


The following short notices supplement the criticisms of special contributions arranged 
under the preceding section, “Leading Articles in the Reviews.” 


FHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


IRELAND ‘‘ fills the bill” with a vengeance; 
but on the principle of ‘‘ least said, soonest 
mended,” we are not minded to emphasise the 
differences of opinion which mostly exist, be- 
cause the disputants avoid the history of their 
subject. 
particularity how the glorious Union came into 
being, we should be spared a great deal of 
unnecessary ‘‘ blather.’’ 

In her review of ‘‘ The Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand’s Diary’’ Miss Edith Sellers con- 
trives to present a really powerful personality, 
and one who is not likely to make one more 
puppet emperor. Naturally the Archduke has 
his prejudices, but he admits that the British are 
far-sighted and practical :— 

And that that is why we have managed to secure 
for ourselves, in all parts of the world, the very 
places that are best worth having. As a proof that 
this is the case, he cites Hong-kong, and also Perim, 
which, as he reminds his readers, was already ours 
before there was any question of a Suez Canal. He 
admits also that, although we may be somewhat 
grasping in seizing possessions, having seized them, 
we honestly try to do our duty by them. 

Edwin Emerson gives us the best available 
portrait of Victoriano Huerta, and the reader is 
impressed with the fact that a man must be a 
strong swimmer to survive in the troubled 
waters of Mexican politics. 

The editor prints the text of an address on 
‘ Democracy and Representative Government 
delivered by Mr. John Buchan to the Glasgow 
Democratic Unionist Association. The argu- 
ment is presented with philosophic calm, and is 
in welcome contrast to the sheer rubbish which 
mostly serves for political audiences—at least, 
. south of the Border. boa 

In his article, ‘‘The Diplomatic Spirit in 
France and Elsewhere,’’ Victor du Bled retails 
many of the smart sayings that enable our 
ambassadors to maintain a reputation for wit, 
which their actions, alas ! do not always sustain. 

‘The Failure of the Labour Party,’’ by 
J. M. Kennedy, is not convincing, because he 
makes the mistake of apprising that Party at its 
own valuation. No serious student will mistake 
a band of guerillas for the Staff, even though 
some Labour men assume disguises which are 
the recognised trappings of ‘‘ right honourable 
. gentlemen.” 

: James Davenport Whelpley makes a_ bold 
effort to tell ‘‘ The Truth About the United 


If everyone were to read with exact: 


States ” in eleven pages of text, and submits 
excellent reasons for his optimism, which the 
facts, so often misread, overwhelmingly justify. 

The curious may be concerhed in reading 
‘* Another Conversation,” in which G. S. Street 
reports his dream. 

Luigi Villari, taking stock of ‘‘ Italy: a Year 
After the Libyan War,’’ holds that the war has 
benefited the Italians, for ‘‘ they have come out 
of the enterprise stronger, both materially and 
spiritually,” which enables them to feel ‘‘ some- 
thing of the pride of the Roman citizen. ” 

The many admirers of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well will be pleased to read the story of her early 
struggles contributed by E. Vaughan. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


THE longest article in the British Review for 
November, and the one which will probably 
make the widest appeal, is an essay on ‘‘ Social 
Reform,” written under the pseudonym of 
‘“ National Revival.” The writer has very 
definite views as to the lines upon which any 
movement towards true social reform must pro- 
gress. His conception of it is as follows :— 


Social Reform is much more than a move in the 
parliamentary game; it is an attempt to satisfy a 
national need. That need, whether it be articulate 
in many-tongued restlessness or inarticulate in 
silent pathos, is essentially a need for life. Those 
who would appeal successfully to the heart of Eng- 
land must rise above the uninspiring prudence of a 
parliamentary programme—a Bill for this, a Bill for 
that—and, gathering up into one thought every pro- 
“spective gain from Parliament, must bring to their 
countrymen a message of life—of larger life and 
stronger manhood. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Dramatists of To-day,” 
by Mr. E. Storer, H. Granville Barker and John 
Galsworthy are compared. Mr. Barker, the 
writer considers, is our most modern and most 
intellectual dramatist. His characters are usu- 
ally progressive people with revolutionary ideas, 
whereas for the most part Mr. Galsworthy’s are 
good, solid folk, and one can trace their lineage 

‘back to the conventional figures of English 
comedy. 

Two articles on the Home Rule question 
are noticed elsewhere. Mr. W. A. Caspari 
writes on ‘‘ British Chemistry and British Manu- 
factures,” and Mr. H. Tipper contributes a 
paper on ‘“‘ The Incarnation in History.” The 
musical, dramatic and literary criticisms in the 
number. are very. well)done: 
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THE writers in this month’s issue are some- 
what overborne by the necessities of the various 
reforms espoused. Mr. Arthur Ponsonby is 
troubled about ‘‘ The Future Government of the 
United Kingdom,” and discusses the desirability 
of readjusting the Constitution as a whole, in- 
stead of proceeding by piecemeal legislation. 

Mr. J. M. Hogge urges the desirability of 
passing fresh legislation to control ‘* The 
Gambling Mania.” He says :— 


I feel absolutely convinced that the Government 
should address itself to this grave problem. It is not 
realised how much waste is perpetrated by the vice 
of betting and gambling. There are, for example, 
only some fourteen days in the year, excluding Sun- 
days, when there is not a horse race in the United 
Kingdom. There is an equivalent of about 550 days’ 
racing in the year. There is the football season. And 
in addition to these there is betting on pigeons, 
whippets, golf, cricket, bowling, etc. Continuously 
from week to week there are the newspaper competi- 
tions. I have calculated that at least 475,000,000 
annually changes hands on the turf alone. If every- 
thing is included, the amount on a conservative 
estimate cannot be less than £ 100,000,000. 


In his biographical notice of Prince Katsura 
Chute Collum gives the reader a very clear idea 
of the development and trend of Japanese poli- 
tics. 

George Lowther contributes an appreciation 
of Christina Rossetti, ‘‘ the saint among poets.”’ 

The most serious paper is that of Emma Marte 
Caillard on ‘‘ The Natural and Spiritual 
Orders.’’ We fear, however, that the average 
reader lacks the necessary conviction to carry 
him very far into a close analysis of this truly 
formidable subject. 

Laurence Housman illuminates the Suffrage 
question by side-lights on ‘“‘ Petticoat Govern- 
ment.’’ His article fairly bristles with humorous 
aphorisms, and he ‘“‘ gets there ’’ by using the 
quaintest comparisons. His serious argument 
is thus expressed :— 


_ Now when the anti-suffragist talks opprobriously 
of petticoat government, his or her assumption is 
that, if women were given full citizenship, man 
would be subjected to all that in the past this over- 
sexed type of petticoat has implied and imposed on 
the ways and morals of women. But the real fact of 
the matter is that it is woman who all down the ages 
has been submitting to petticoat government, and is 
now breaking away from it; and it is not the woman 
suffragist who wishes to impose petticoat government 
on man, but the anti-suffragist man and woman who 
seek to perpetuate its tyranny on both sexes alike. 


Dr. Dillon deals with the ‘‘ New Development 
in the European Situation.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. | 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


Maurice HEWLETT sustains the poetic section 
with a saga, ‘‘Cormac Son of Ogmund ’’; 
strong and sinewy, it somehow fails to grip. 

Those who dote on death will be gratified by 
the obituary details contained in ‘‘ Letters on 
Napoleon’s Last Days,’’ and will have further 
ground for speculation as to the sequel of the 
comic-tragedy of ‘‘ The District Visitor,” 
written by the late Richard Middleton. 

Hermann Scheffauer secures quite new effects 
with the very old stage props used in his short 
story, ‘‘ The Tulang Shoals.’’ Another story- 
ette, ‘‘The Captive,’’ by Oliver Sandys, is 
ingenious and distinctive. 

The anonymous writer (known to the Editor ?) 
is merciful, and ends the ‘‘ Love Letters to ve 
in twenty-two doses, without any fatal results to 
the neurotic heroine. It may be permissible for 
matrons to indulge in mental convulsions, but 
the complaint can surely be diagnosed without 
such a full recital of the symptoms. 

The reader is in quite another street with 
Norman Douglas’s ‘‘In Our Alley,” where 
games may be played with quite the jolliest folk 
in existence. The imagination and joy of the 
gutter child is the one abiding hope of the 
optimist. 

This Review is almost inclined to be serious 
this month—first with a fierce assault on ‘* Art 
in America,” by Aleister Crowley, who is too 
capricious to be quite convincing; secondly, a 
sermon on ‘“‘ The Church Congress,” by a Lay- 
man, who uses a flail on that most erring of 
mortals, the orthodox clerical; thirdly, an 
apostrophic address to the wandering spirit of 
the British public in ‘“‘ The Militant Suffragists,”’ 
by Israel Zangwill; and, fourthly, a good 
straight talk with everybody whom it may con- 
cern on ‘‘ Railway Disasters and Dividends,” 
by Rowland Kenney, who asks: ‘‘ How much 
longer is the public prepared to continue to let 
dividend-making interfere with the provision of 
adequate safeguards against accidents to human 
life and limb? ” 

This number is as stimulating as ever, more 
varied than usual, and, moreover, there is Mr. 
Harrison’s article labelled ‘‘ Editorial Ameni- 
ties.” In cauda veneum. 


Tne bill of fare presented by the English 
Historical Review is of a nature calculated to 
satisfy its readers., The contributors of the 
principal articles include W. T. Waugh, C. G. 
Bayne, Miss Theodora Keith, J. F. Chance; 
whilst Notes and Documents are dealt with by 
a body of writers who handle their subjects with 
commendable clearness. The section of this 
ee devoted to Book Reviews is very 
useful. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


PROFESSOR Morcan understands the Irish 
problem, and his contribution to the debate, in 
the Nineteenth Century for Novèmber, should 
be doubly welcome, when so many who insist on 
obtruding their voices are void of counsel. The 
Professor makes the very practical suggestion 
that the concession to Ulster should take the 
form of ‘‘some measure of administrative au- 
tonomy, subject to the control of the Dublin 
Parliament,’ and proceeds to show in the 
clearest possible way the value of his proposal. 

There are three articles dealing with ‘‘ The 
Rural Problem.” The Marquess of Ailesbury 
is evidently not pleased with the results of the 
Land Inquiry. J. W. Robertson-Scott says a 
good word for the work of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and indicates some lines of future de- 
velopment. W. H. Mallock boldly challenges 
the reformers, claiming that British agriculture 
has not shown any decline at all, and apparently 
rejoices, from the standpoint of efficient produc- 
tion, in the decrease in the number of labourers, 
even to the point that this falling-off has been 
not only a benefit to the community, but that 
“a smaller number of labourers divide between 
them a larger total of wages.” 

Bishop Frodsham, having experienced the 
benefits of ‘‘ The Women’s Parliamentary Fran- 
chise in Practice,’’ says: ‘‘ I believe that in a 


practical exercise of the franchise the main body. 


of women in the United Kingdom can be trusted 
to show equal good sense with their sisters in 
Australasia,’’ and adds, ‘‘ I have seen for myself 
that the welfare of a democratic State is in- 
creased by the direct vote of the women mem- 
bers of the body corporate.”’ 

“ Voice for Women—Without Votes ” is an 
ingenuous suggestion by S. M. Mitra, which, we 
fear, will not meet with many supporters. The 
proposal is to appoint a Cabinet Minister, aided 
by an Advisory Council, to look after women’s 
interests, and the writer adds the piquant sen- 
tence, ‘‘ The Council should be supple and 
strong, influential enough to inspire confidence, 
and at the same time small enough to agree 
easily.” Poor Minister! 

Among other articles of importance must be 
noted the contribution by the Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson, who outlines the directions in which 
the Insurance Act can be best amended, and 
makes a sensible plea for co-operation and help, 
in place of ‘‘the violent gusts of outrageous 
fault-finding and the roll of stage-manufactured 
thunder.’’ 


CANON FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE writes a good 
article, in The Sunday at Home for November, 
on ‘“‘ The Primate of All Ireland.” 
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THe EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


STUDENTS of political development will turn 
with interest to the serious contributions con- 
tained in this issue. ‘‘The Problem of 
Democracy and the Swiss Solution ’’ is exhaus- 
tively treated, and is followed by a closely-writ- 
ten article on ‘‘ Social Democracy in Germany.” 
Edmund Gosse gives the beginnings of the 
French , Academy. The article on ‘‘ The 
Architectural Improvement of London ” con- 
tains some deserved criticisms and much 
valuable advice by that eminent authority, Mr. 
H. Heathcote Statham. ‘‘The Triumph of 
Scientific Materialism,’’ by Hugh S. Elliot, is 
a very timely contribution. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


India is well to the front; Earl Cromer writes 
on “Indian Progress and Taxation ” and H. 
Dodwell on ‘‘ British India Before Plassey.” 
Edgar Crammond illustrates ‘‘ The Financial 
Difficulties of Federalism,’’ and proves that these 
would more than outweigh any other advantages 
from that system. Professor Nicholson surveys 
‘“ The Vagaries of Recent Political Economy ”’ 
and criticises the present-day tendency of creat- 
ing new forms of expression in order to popu- 
larise the subject. ‘‘ Germany Under William 
II.” is a plea by Professor Oncken for closer 
Anglo-German relationships. Other notable 
articles are ‘‘Profit-Sharing,’’ by Professor 
W. J. Ashley, and ‘‘ The Whole-World Needs 
of the Navy,” by Archibald Hurd, who is im- 
pressed by the necessity of calling a conference 
in order to deal with the new naval situation 
which is developing. 


Tue Dusiin Review. 


The readers of this magazine have a full 
opportunity of appreciating the work of Rabin- 
dranath Tajore, whose ‘‘ Song-offerings ” are . 
analysed by C. C. Martindale. Richard 
Wagner is the subject of a Centenarial Sketch by 
Donald Davidson. The most important article 
is that by C. Fonsegrive on ‘‘ The Present Re- 
ligious Situation in France,” and it enables us 
to get with some degree of perspective the 
results of the revolution which has been taking 
place during the past seven years. The writer 
says: “‘ Faith is no longer a suspect, but a 
friend. Those who have it not are seeking it, 
and those who have found it transmit it. Those 
even who despair of finding it respect it. And 
all, or nearly all, recognise that Truth can only 
be where she declares herself, where she is sup- 
'plied with all she needs to make her accessible 
to man—that is to say, in Catholicism, and 
finally in Rome.” 


-_ 
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WILD LIFE. 

THE special feature of Wild Life for October 
is a number of beautifully illustrated articles on 
the Woodcock ; the writers of these are Mr. Alfred 
Taylor, Mr. H. B. Macpherson, Mr. Oxley 
Grabham, and Mr. Sydney H. Smith. ‘‘ Notes 
from the Zoological Gardens ’’ are contributed 
by Mr. E. G. Boulenger, who describes the 
recent arrivals at that establishment. Several 
examples of the North American Horned Lizard 
have been acquired, and of these grotesque crea- 
tures the writer says: ‘‘ They have extremely 
flat and toad-like bodies, which, when angry, 
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they are capable of inflating until almost 
spherical in shape. The back of the head and 
the lower jaw are covered with large spines, 
and they rely upon these for purposes of defence. 
Their general colour, sandy-brown, harmonises 
so perfectly with the soil of the dry ‘and arid 
districts they inhabit that they are almost im- 
possible to detect unless they are on the move.’”’ 
Mr. Douglas English, the editor of Wild Life, 
has courteously given us permission to repro- 
duce the interesting picture on this page. The 

magazine is finely illustrated throughout and is 
highly creditable to all concerned in its pro- 
duction. 


THE Century is growing younger than ever, 
and sets the highest standard of magazine illus- 
tration. The October issue contains a veritable 
picture gallery, and, with so much that is 
ephemeral in magazinedom, we are glad to know 
that there is at least one magazine worth bind- 
ing and re-reading. 


North American Horned Lizards. 


CASSIER’S. 


THE October issue of this magazine provides 
many articles of high importance to the engineer- 
ing profession. Mr. Percy R. Allen describes 
the first Diesel locomotive, and says that the 
engine is now being put through a series of 
most rigorous tests by the railway autho- 
rities. ‘ Modera Developments in Fire 
Preventive Design and Construction ”? is the 
title of an informative and well illustrated article 
contributed by Mr. Harold G. Holt. He 
advocates the elimination of burnable material in 
public buildings in which valuables may be 
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stored. ‘‘ Such fittings are not essential, and 
may be replaced by steel fittings of good design, 
clean, sanitary, and fire-resisting to a point.” 
In this connection illustrations are given show- 
ing steel bookshelves and fittings in Amsterdam 
Bank, together with steel library fittings, these 
being supplied by Roneo, Ltd. Mr. T. Good has 
a timely paper on ‘‘ The Hours of Labour,” his 
conclusion being that ‘‘ for working hours in 
many industries there is now a good—an 
unanswerable—case which enlightened employers 
will not offer to challenge; but the demand for a 
general, uniform eight-hour day is closely akin 
to madness.’’ 


THE Girl’s Own Paper and Woman’s Maga- 
sine maintains its usual standard of excellence 
by providing wholesome reading matter and 
attractive illustrations. The November number 
contains several pages dealing with crochet 
work, whilst another page is devoted to practical 
patterns for children. 


THE REVIEWS 


WAR AND PEACE. 


WE welcome the first number of a new maga- 
zine which is published to promote the aims of 
the Garton Foundation and allied societies. Mr. 
Searle announces that his journal will be con- 
ducted on strictly non-party lines, its object 
being to spread saner views with regard to 
international relations. While the editor has 


War and Peace.) 
The Newcomer. 


assumed the sub-title ‘‘A Norman Angell 
Monthly,” Mr. Angell writes to say that he has 
no interest in the venture other than that of a 
sympathetic contributor. - There should be 
plenty of scope for War and Peace, and if it 
achieves a tithe of its programme it will take its 
place as one of the most useful publications 
serving the highest interests of the race. 


WRITING in Lippincott’s for November on 


** Destiny in Action,” George L. Knapp says: 
‘The United States is marching steadily, 
though unwillingly, toward a dominion over the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico such as 
no nation has held over a similar body of water 
since the Mediterranean was a Roman Lake.” 


THe American Catholic Quarterly Review 
contains a very readable article on ‘‘ A Summer 
Tour of British America,’’ in the course of which 
the writer says :—‘‘ The Province of Quebec 
covers 230,000 square miles (over twice the size 
of Italy) and contgins a population of 2,100,000, 
the increase of 21 per cent. in ten years being 
almost entirely due to the very high birth rate, 


families of twelve children being common; 


Catholics claim 85 per cent. of the inhabitants.” 


RIEVEWED. 
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THE Theosophist contains a lecture by Mrs. 
Besant, given at Stockholm in June, on ‘‘ The 
Mysteries.” She holds that the religious perse- 
cutions commenced as soon as the Mysteries 
were abolished. We find ‘‘ that in relation to 
every faith there were Mysteries established, to 
which the most learned of the faith belonged, 
and in which the teachers of that faith were 
trained . . . and that while the various esoteric 
faiths might differ, the inner heart of them, as 
found in the Mysteries, was the same.’’ This 
naturally led to religious toleration. She deals 
with the history of the Mysteries through the 
centuries. Madame Blavatsky started the 
Restoration of the Mysteries, and in time it will 


be possible to restore them to what they were 


in the past and so open the way for complete 
religious toleration. Princess Galitzine gives 
an interesting account of how, by showing the 
inmates of a Russian prison that she believed 
that there was good in them and that she trusted 
them, she was able to instil in them a desire to 
live better lives. The Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
describes how he once saw a man who could lay 
hold of a red-hot bar and drink boiling oil with- 
out hurt, and discusses the question of ordeal 
by fire, coming to the conclusion that there must 
have been some preparation which was known to 
the priest and could render the hands and feet 
immune from burning. 

The Theosophical Path contains some very 
fine illustrations of the Yosemite Valley, Land’s 
End, and Wirzburg. A Christian and .a 
Theosophist discusses the Essential Truth of 
Christianity, and summarises thus: (1) It pro- 
mises recompense for every thought. (2) It 
demands purification of the heart. (3) Love of 
God and one’s neighbour. (4) A continuous. 
approach towards perfection. Henry Ridgely 
Evans continues his article on ‘‘ The Romance 
of the Dead,’’ and the Rev. S. J. Neill describes 
Australia for the purpose of studying the native 
races as direct descendants of the Lemurians 
described in ‘‘ The Secret Doctrine.” 

The International Theosophical Chronicle con- 
tains addresses and papers given at the, Inter- 
national Theosophical Peace Congress held in 
Sweden in June, and gives some interesting pics 
tures of the Congress. Miss Gertrude van Pelt 
discusses ‘‘ If a man die, shall he live again? ” 
and argues that, since matter is indestructible, 
and also energy, surely man, who is the syn- 
thesis of all on the earth, must persist as a living 
entity, although his body changes and passes 
away. 


A TIMELY article in The Railway and Travel 
Monthly is entitled ‘‘ Signalling Appliances that 
can Prevent Railway) Accidents.” 


~ 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


On History AND HISTORIANS. 

M. GapriEL Hanotaux continues his articles 
on History and Historians in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for October. He remarks that 
historians worthy of the name belong almost 
exclusively to Mediterranean civilisation. _ Other 
nations have produced only annals, records, 
legends, fables; but history, properly so called, 
has flourished on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and nowhere else. In his second instal- 
ment in the first October number he writes of 
the Greek historians. He refers to Homer as 
the first great historian, and adds that the Bible, 
considered from the historical point of view, has 
not the unity of Homer’s work. ` Then we have 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, and Plutarch. 
The third instalment in the mid-October issue is 
devoted to the Latin historians. M. Hanotaux 
regards Tacitus as the last of the great his- 
torians of Roman antiquity. 

There are also in the first October number 
two interesting literary articles—one on the 
early work of Anatole France, by M. Victor 
Giraud, and the other on Villon, by André Beau- 
nier. The mid-October is largely English in its 
subject-matter, for M. Firmin Roz has contri- 
buted an appreciation of the work of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and M. T. de Wyzewa devotes his 
article to the Letters of John Locke. 

THE FORTUNE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS. 

An article in the first October number of La 
Revue, entitled ‘‘ The Story of a Fortune,” 
gives an account of the rise of the Rothschild 
family. The author of the article, who writes 
over the signature ‘‘ Claude,” traces briefly the 
history of the family from the days of Maier 
Amschel, the founder, who became money- 
lendér to the Landgrave Charles of Hesse, down 
to contemporary times. He shows how various 
branches of the family settled in three European 
capitals—Paris, London, and Vienna—and 
became masters of the market, and very often 
masters of politics also. And the Rothschilds, 
while enriching themselves, have maintained 
their position, because they never abused their 
power. Ambitious, but prudent and wise, they 
have never been anything else but bankers, and 
if they have intervened in the events of Euro- 
pean politics, it was never with any other inten- 
tion than that of preserving peace. Indirectly 
the origin of their fortune was war and its 
necessities, but their wealth could not grow 
except in times of peace, a laborious peace in 
nations in full activity. At the present time the 
Rothschilds, though they are to be found in all 
parts of Europe, are only millionaires and 
bankers. No longer are they lenders to nations 
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and kings. Will they remain rich? The fact 

is they are gradually ceasing to be money mer- 

chants. The writer foresees their decline. It 

may be slow, but it is inevitable, he concludes. 
FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

In the mid-monthly October number of La 
Revue M. Jean Gringoire has an article on the 
Wealth of France, in which he says the great 
wealth of France, dispersed all over the globe, is 
at present really much compromised. If a cry 
of alarm were to be raised France could not 
realise her capital, for a large part of her for- 
tune has become purely nominal. At all cost, a 
foreseeing government would stop the exodus of 
capital. M. Albert Dauzat, who writes on the 
Misery in Spain, points out that serious agrarian 
reforms have not been introduced. To put an 
end to the plague of pauperism, labour should 
be organised and the laws of property re- 
organised by the progressive elimination of 
agricultural feudalism and parcelling out of the 
land. 
THE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 

In the first October number of the Nouvelle 
Revue M. P. H. Raymond-Duval has an essay 
on Sympathy. To create sympathy! Is not 
that the only thing in the world which matters? 
We are organised for sympathy, he writes. 
Sympathy is the only school of happiness. No 
man is so basely organised as not to be capable 
of remarking how happy he is when he is show- 
ing sympathy. Consequently it is not impossible 
to show him how much better it would be for 
him to direct whatever he possesses of elemen- 
tary goodwill towards the one goal—that of 
extending his sympathetic forces. These forces 
constitute our only criterion of good and evil, 
and when we have to make a choice of action let 
us unhesitatingly determine in favour of that 
which sets in motion the largest amount of 
sympathy. 

THE New ITALIAN ELECTORATE. 

The mid-October number of the Nouvelle 
Revue contains an article, by Raqueni, on 
the General Election in Italy under the new so- 
called universal manhood suffrage. Strictly 
speaking, the new law is not even univyersal 
suffrage for men, though it widens considerably 
the right to vote and raises the number of elec- 
tors from three to eight millions. All male 
citizens of twenty-one who can-read and write 
and illiterates of thirty-one now have the vote. 
There are about thirty-five per cent of illiterates. 
Signor Giolitti is described as a sineere friend of 
France, who desires to see the relations between 
the two great Latin nations which have been 
troubled by recent events become cordial once 
more. These countries must not be rivals except 
in the great work of progress. and civilisation. 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 


Tue Preussische Jahrbiicher for October con- 
tains two articles on the Housing Problem in 
Germany. Herr Kuno-Waltemath describes the 
work achieved by the State and the Municipality 
in Hamburg. It was the Senate, apparently, 
‘which introduced a number of reforms as a result 
of the cholera scare of 1892, but the efforts of 
the reformers were unable to cope with all the 
misery of so populous a city. Radical measures 
were needed, and Mayor Ménckeberg directed 
all the forces at his command into the work. In 
the southern part of the so-called new town, 
where the matter was most urgent, the old 
buildings were purchased and pulled down and 
the streets widened. The purchasers of the sites 
were then required to erect buildings contain- 
ing dwellings of two rooms and a kitchen, with 
the idea that the dock labourers could live in 
them and be near their work. But the rent, 
£20 a year, is too high for workmen with very 
uncertain and fluctuating income. Meanwhile 
the number of working people requiring cheap 
dwellings was fast increasing. The next step 
was the cleansing and rebuilding of the old 
town, the most brilliant work of all of Ham- 
burg’s housi licy. 

In the Deutche Randechat for October there 
“are two articles relating to the events of the 
year 1813 in Germany. Herr Gustav Dickhuth 
writes on the End of Foreign Rule in Germany, 
and Herr P. von Bojanowski on Goethe and the 
year 1813. In the latter article the writer 
remarks that, great as was Goethe’s interest in 
Napoleon, that interest did not extend to France 
or the French army. Neither in his letters or 
in his journals does he refer to the catastrophe 
which befel Napoleon and his army in Russia, 
and the hasty passage of Napoleon through 
Weimar in December, 1812, receives only the 
briefest mention. To Goethe war was inhuman 
barbarity. He knew well the weakness of 
Prussia in 1813, but he did not understand the 
movement for liberation which had taken hold 
of men’s minds, or the national idea which lay 
at the bottom of it. 

In Heft 3 of the Avena (Stuttgart) Herr 
Hermann Muthesius discusses the problem of 
aesthetic control of new buildings in cities where 
many old buildings still remain. In places like 
Rothenburg, Goslar, and Hildesheim, what is 
to be the principle adopted when new buildings 
have to be erected adjacent to the very old ones 
still standing? In Hildesheim, for instance, 
should the new buildings have an architectural 
style which will harmonise with the style of 
building in Germany before the seventeenth cen- 
‘tury? Many people would answer in the 
affirmative. 
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De Gids has an entertaining article on ‘‘ Life 
in Bali.” The first chapter treats of the temple 
of the gods, with a description of this sacred 
edifice thatched with palm leaves, and the food 
for the gods brought by the women; the second 
part of the article tells of the love which the 
Balinese have for their fowls, especially the 
cock, how the men tend them like children, how 
they look after the spurs for fighting purposes, 
ending with an account of an exciting cock-fight. 
There is a readable description of a bellringing 
performance by Denijn in Mechlin, an essay on 
Town Hall construction in connection with the 
erection of such a building in Rotterdam, and a 
political article. 

A writer in De Tijdspiegel deals with a cele- 
brated Dutch story under the title, ‘‘ Why was 
Max Havelaar Written?’’ Multatuli’s work 
was produced in self-defence, and gives an 
account of the conditions existing in Java while 
the author was Resident in Lebak, but the 
writer of this article contends that some of the 
statements about other people are not accurate, 
and makes a sweeping assertion against the 
book. In addition to the instalment of a novel 
which has been running for some months, this 
review contains several short poems under the 
title ‘‘ Tropical Pictures,” such as the ‘‘ Coming 
of the Rain,” and the usual features. 

Elsevier well maintains its standard of excel- 
lence. The first instalment of an account of the 
Drucker Collection of Paintings in the Royal 
Museum in Amsterdam is given. The Collection 
was made by Drucker, of London, who gave 
some pictures to the National Gallery also. This 
instalment is chiefly concerned with the works of 
Jozef Israëls, whose picture, ‘‘ A Jewish Wed- 
ding,” forms the frontispiece. ‘‘ Exoticism in 
Art ’’ is continued: it is about Tropical Africa 
and America. There are pictures of a village 
in the Cameroons, elephants on the river bank, 
antelopes in the grassy places, Indians praying 
to the spirit of a dead bear, a wandering Indian 
family, and other scenes. 

Vragen des Tijds opens with a long political 
article; it is a survey of the present position 
consequent on the result of the elections to the 
Second Chamber, which is the equivalent of our 
House of Commons. It discusses the relative 
positions of parties, the Cabinet programme, 
and similar matters. The next contribution is 
on the never-ending, never-settled, school ques- 
tion: What ought to be taught in the school? 
Should the children receive instruction in the 
three R’s, with a smattering of geography, or 
should the curriculum include religious teaching 
and many other subjects which some regard as 


outside the scope of the educational establish- 
ment? 
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“ Keryx,” in the Rassegna Contemporanea, 
discusses ‘‘ the disintegrating forces in Austria” 
with much candour. According to the writer, 
the fact that Germany has recently supported 
Greece, while Austria still backs her old friend 
Bulgaria, is an event that materially alters the 
political situation of Europe. To-day Austrian 
diplomacy in the Balkans is discredited, the road 
to the East is closed to her, and her value to 
Germany as an ally is largely diminished. 
Hence ‘“Keryx ” believes that Germany will 
now seek a direct outlet for herself on the 
Adriatic, and that her friendship with Greece is 
a first step towards that end. Meanwhile the 
Slav elements in Austria will rebel more and 
more against German supremacy, and in the 
writer’s opinion, just as we have had the pheno- 
menon of the Turkish dissolution, there will 
follow the phenomenon of the Austrian dissolu- 
tion, when every interested Power will hasten to 
reclaim the people of its own nationality. In 
other words, Italy will welcome the débacle in 
order to rectify her northern frontier at the 
expense of her present ally. Another article dis- 
cusses Punch and the characteristics of English 
journalistic humour. In the writer’s opinion, 
Punch is not easy for the foreigner to under- 
stand; it is less salacious than French papers, 
less ferocious than German; indeed, its jokes 
are often ‘‘ very innocent.’ It is admitted with 
gratitude that Punch has always shown itself 
friendly to United Italy. 

Meanwhile, in the Rassegna Nazionale, M. 
Manfroni denounces Austria for the millions 
spent in the fortification of the Trentino—that 
Italian-speaking province towards which the eyes 
of Italy are always turned with longing. 

The Verdi centenary—the grand old man of 
Italian opera was born October roth, 1813—has 
produced a host of eulogistic commemorative 
articles. The Nuova Antologia prints half a 
dozen. Monuments to the composer are spring- 
ing up all over the country, at Milan, Parma, 
Busseto, and at the modest villa at le Roncole 
where he was born. All Italy has been doing 
him honour, special performances of his operas 
have been given, conferences have been held, and 
the composer is held up to the patriotic venera- 
tion of his countrymen. Another commemora- 
tive article deals with the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Italian Alpine Club, six years 
after that of the English Alpine Club. 

The Civiltà Cattolica publishes an interesting 
account of the recent International anti-alcohol 
congress at Milan. Medical and scientific 
experts attended in numbers, and it is antici- 
pated that the propaganda against alcohol in 
Italy will receive a fresh impulse. 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 


La Lectura contains the concluding instalment 
of the article on ‘‘ British Conservative Policy,” 
and deals with the attitude of the Conservative 
party in regard to Home Rule, the Referendum, 
and Tariff Reform. It is stated that the Refer- 
endum, although sometimes looked upon as a 
Radical idea, is really of a conservative charac- 
ter. As for Tariff Reform, that may well be an 
advantage in a great Empire like the British, 
tending. to assist the various units and keeping © 
the whole together. The article on ‘‘ The — 
Secrets of the European Press” gives some 
startling details of the way in which many in- 
fluential journals are said to be bribed in one 
way and another, these details being taken from 
a sensational book published in Germany. The 
writer complains, too, that the Jews own too 
many newspapers; but is he not a little behind 
the times when he speaks of the Daily News 
in this respect and mentions the London Tribune 
as an existing paper? : 

Nuestro Tiempo opens with an article on 
‘* Spain’s Last Offensive War in Europe,’’ which 
was when the soldiers of Charles X. crossed the 
frontier and entered France in 1793, after the 
Revolution and the execution of Louis XVI. It 
was not for the purpose of annexing-territory, 
and therefore unlike many wars of aggression. 
Napoleon was credited with a desire to conquer 
Catalonia and make of the province a Republic 
under the control of France. In another contri- 
bution the Spaniards are warned that they must 
be strong or disaster will overtake them when a 
European war breaks out. Spain’s geographical 
position is an advantageous one, but it must also 
be remembered that she is a peninsula something 
like Corea, and we know the fate of the latter. 
Many problems are settled by force of arms; 
Bismarck’s famous phrase is quoted as ‘‘ blood 
and fire,” not ‘‘ blood and iron.” 

‘* The Augustinians in Mexico in the Sixteenth 
in Ciudad de Dios, deals with the 
missionary efforts among the Aztecs. The 
writer says that they were warlike to a degree, 
taking up arms frequently without any reason 
except that of obtaining human victims for sacri- 
ficial purposes. Of their matrimonial affairs, he 
says, inter alia, that adultery was severely 
punished, the penalty of death being sometimes | 
inflicted, while rewards were given for fidelity. 
Some facts about Philip II. as a guitar player 
are given in another contribution. ‘‘ Modernism 
in Spanish Literature ’’ is analysed by another 
writer; in most countries it has been the result 
of philosophic and psychological studies, but in 
Spain it is largely due to imitation. The 
modernism of the literature of ,other countries 
has been reflected; in ‘the Spanish. 


THREE BARRIE PLAYS. 


possession of three Barrie plays at once. 

Two of these, ‘“ The Will’’ and ‘‘ Half- 
an-Hour,’’ are in the one-act form in which Sir 
James so easily surpasses all his contempo- 
raries; the third, ‘‘ The Adored One,” started 
life with three acts, was then compressed to two, 
and at the moment of writing has been again 
expanded to three: but one cannot say what 
shape it will have assumed by the time these 
lines see print. 

Of the three, ‘‘ The Will, which precedes 
“ The Adored One ” at the Duke of York’s, is 
much the best. The theme is the old one that 
money is the root of all evil, but the treatment 
is essentially Barrie’s own. It is the tragedy of 
two lives set out in three tableaux. In the first 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross come to a solicitor’s office to 
make a will; the wife tearfully reluctant, and 
convinced that it might as well be her Philip’s 
death-warrant. The ridiculous children have 
only twopence a year between them, but they 
contrive to ieave some of that to charity. The 
years pass, and the two again come to their 
lawyer, but not together. They have prospered, 
but riches have hardened and changed them. 
Mrs. Ross is now chiefly concerned to see that 
her husband does not alter his will to her dis- 
advantage. A third time Ross comes to make 
his will. Wealth has turned to dust and ashes 
in his mouth: his wife is dead, his children have 
gone to the bad, and in despair he would leave ’ 
his vast fortune to the six mean men he had 
fought most with for gold. The lawyer, now a 
very old man, and superseded by his son, has 
come by chance to the office; his mind is nearly 
gone, and as he sits by the fire he mutters to 
Ross some words about the ‘‘ accursed thing— 
a mere spot, not so big as a pin’s head, waiting 
to spread and destroy in the fulness of time.” 
His poor senile brain is thinking of an old clerk 
long dead of cancer, but Ross applies the moral 
to himself. The black spot of riches has ruined 
his life; money and the pursuit of money have 
swallowed up all his happiness and left him a 
miserable, broken, lonely old man. ‘‘ The Will ”’ 
is one of the best short plays Barrie has given 
us—subtle, sincere, and touched with a noble 
sense of the pity of things. 

There is no subtlety about ‘‘ Half-an-Hour.’”’ 
It is a pocket melodrama written for the Hippo- 
drome, which, like all large music-halls, demands 
broad effects. The title is a mistake, for much 
more happens in that half-hour than ever hap- 
pened in life, and since nothing hinges on the 
time-limit there is no reason for it. The problem 
of the eternal triangle is re-stated: the brutal, 
wealthy husband, the femme incomprise, the 
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chivalrous young lover. The woman is goaded 
beyond endurance and flies to her lover’s rooms ; 
she finds him packing for Egypt and proposes to 
go too, with only sixpence for dowry, and the 
clothes she stands up in for trousseau. The 
young man goes out to fetch a cab, and is 
brought back dead, run over by a motor. The 
doctor at first misunderstands the situation, but 
when. he sees how matters stand he advises her 
that the best service she could render the dead 
man is not to be found in his rooms, and hints, 
not obscurely, that, whatever else she may do, 
the unpardonable thing will be to go back to 
her unsuspecting husband. But she creeps back 
home, numbed by the shock, dresses for dinner, 
and is stricken to find that one of her husband’s 
guests is the doctor. He does not give her away 
in so many words, but his merciless scorn of the 
woman as he tells the story, and her manner, , 
arouse the husband’s suspicions. By a supreme 
effort of will and with astonishing courage she 
stands up to them both, the man who knows and 
the man who doubts, masters the situation, and 
makes her husband horribly ashamed of himself. 
The curtain falls as she passes in to dinner on 
the doctor’s arm. All this is excellent of its kind, 
and provides Miss Irene Vanbrugh with an 
opportunity for a magnificent acting tour de 
force; but it is not essentially Barrie, and pos- 
sesses very few of the touches which we have 
come to look for in his work. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ The Adored One ” was 
pure Barrie; it was conceived and originally 
produced as sheer whimsital fantasy. The story, 
which must be familiar enough by now, con- 
cerns a very charming woman who pushed a 
man out of a railway carriage because the brute 
insisted on having the window down although 
her little girl had a cold; her trial for murder, 
her complete subjection of judge, counsel, jury 
and public; and her acquittal amidst acclama- 
tion. Most of it was admirable fooling (in spite 
of some dull moments in the trial scene), and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s bubbling, irrepressible 
charm was something for which to be grateful. 
But certain of the critics were much grieved that 
murder should be lightly played with, and the 
box-office receipts apparently gave countenance 
to their protests. Anyhow, Sir James has taken 
the unusual step of entirely altering the play. 
In the new edition it 1s made plain that the 
murder and trial were only a dream of one of the 
characters, and the conscience of the most 
squeamish is appeased. But surely Barrie is big 
enough to stand by his guns. Would not the 
more cOurageous course have been to withdraw 
the play altogether as soon as it ceased to 
attract public. favour? 
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‘“LABBY.”* 


‘HIS life-story of Henry Labouchére at 
first strikes one forcibly as being rather 
e a history of the politics and diplomacy of 
his period than as a personal history, for even 
to the end we seem scarcely to get one bit 
nearer to the man himself. There is no home 
life in it; his wife is just mentioned, and if it 
were not for the story of the dog probably we 
should not have heard of the daughter. 
‘* Never,” he says to a correspondent, ‘‘ become 
the slave of a dog.’’ Then, paradoxically, he 
goes on to show that it cannot be helped, when 
that dog belongs to your daughter and it has 
to accompany her on journeys, to be fed at 
stations, and all its wants attended to, whether 
you like it or no. i 
Close the book, however, and you will find 
that you have a distinct and vivid perception of 
one of the best marked and best known indepen- 
_ dent personalities which have occupied the public 
stage in England. No doubt this largely arises 
from the character of the man himself—witty, 
‘cynical, cool, unimpassioned, and sarcastic; a 
man who was so keenly conscious of the absurd 
side of things that he rarely took even himself 
seriously. It is mest likely that only his very 
own ever had a chance of seeing anything in him 
to love. One thing we do gather—the intense 
appreciation which the nephew has of the uncle 
without being blind to his faults. It is rather 
as if Mr. Thorold were so afraid of showing 
partiality that his impulse is to lay stress upon 
‘* Labby’s ’’ disagreeable rather than his agree- 
able qualities. In the preface he says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Labouchére was a terribly sincere person, partly 
. from pride, partly from indolence. He said 
what everyone thought but did not dare to say, 
and with the complete absence of those conven- 
. tional superstructures which imprison most of 
us. Moreover, he was French by birth, French 
in his method of formation of opinion, in’ his 
outlook on life, in the peculiar quality of his 
wit.” i 
In his personal outlook on things Mr. Labou- 
chère was non-religious, not anti-religious, for 
he fully recognised the utility of religious belief 
in other people; and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that such a man was constitutionally sus- 
picious of strong feelings or enthusiasm of any 
kind. ‘“‘I do not mind,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Glad- 
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* Life of Henry Labouchère. 
THOROLD. (Constable. 18s. net.) 


storne always having an ace up his sleeve, but 
I do object to his always saying that Providence 
put it there.” 

Ideals, he held, were only entitled to respect 
when translated into material currency. ‘*‘ How 
much £ s. d. does he believe in what he says? ” 
he would ask concerning some fervid prophet. 
And if convinced that the requisite materialisa- 
tion had occurred, he would accept the prophet 
as one more strange and amusing phenomenon 
in a strange and amusing universe. It would 
never have occurred to him that because the 
prophet was sincere he was right. That was a 
matter for reason. He once observed to Mr. 
Thorold, in his whimsical way, of a colleague, 
that the mere denial of the existence of God did 
not entitle a man’s opinion to be taken without 
scrutiny on matters of greater importance. 

Mr. Labouchére was a Radical and a Rebel, 
and having an ample supply of money and no © 
respect for the opinions of other people, there 
was nothing to deter him from the fullest expres- 
sion of his opinions. | . 

That Henry Labouchére was not a typical 
Englishman is patent, and the description of his 
ancestry which Mr. Thorold gives explains the 
reason. His Huguenot grandfather was sent, 
at the age of thirteen, to learn his uncle’s busi- 
ness at Nantes, and later entered the house of 
Hope at Amsterdam as French clerk. The 
story of the clever ruse by which Pierre César 
Labouchére won the hand of his bride and a 
partnership is well known. Being sent by Mr. 
John Hope to England to see Sir Francis Baring 
on business, he fell in love with Sir Francis’s 
daughter Dorothy. Before returning he asked 
Sir Francis to allow an engagement, and was 
refused. Pierre César then asked if it would 
make any difference if he were to become Mr. 
Hope’s partner. Sir Francis admitted that it 
would. Pierre César then went back to Holland 
and suggested to Mr. Hope that he might be 
taken into partnership. Mr. Hope did not 
accede, and was asked whether it would make 
any difference if he were engaged to the daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Baring. Mr. Hope replied, 
‘“‘ Certainly !’’ whereupon Pierre César said, 
“Well! I am engaged to Miss Dorothy 
Baring . . .’’ and was able to write at once to 
Sir Francis announcing the news of his admis- 
sion to partnership in the house of Hope and to 
claim the hand of his bride. , 

A great deal more of the history of Pierre 
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César Labouchére is given by Mr. Thorold. His 
son Henry took a first class for Classics at Ox- 
ford, and afterwards became Lord Taunton. 
Henry Labouchére’s father was the second son, 
John, and people who knew the family but 
slightly supposed that the young Henry was the 
son of Lord Taunton, which mistake gave the 
young wit the opportunity of making one of his 
best-known repartees. On one occasion a 
gentleman to whom Henry was introduced for 
the first time opened the conversation by 
remarking: ‘‘I have just heard your father 
make an admirable speech in the House of 
Lords.’’ ‘* House of Lords!” replied Mr. 
Labouchére assuming an air of intense interest ; 
“well, I always have wondered where father 
went to when he died! ” 

There are many stories of his school days, 
but in none of them does he appear to have 
devoted much time to study. In 1850 he went 
up to Trinity, but left after two years, and Mr. 
Thorold tells here why he left before taking a 
degree. In short, he was accused by one of the 
examiners of cribbing during an examination. 
He denied it, and, indignant at being dis- 
believed, and not troubling that his conduct had 
been so peculiar that he had laid himself open to 
such a charge, and that his career as an atten- 
dant at horse-races and as a gambler would not 
impress the authorities favourably, he had a 
paper printed, signed it, and sent it to the 
various University Officers, imputing unfair con- 
duct to Mr. Barnard Smith, a Pro-proctor. It 
is small wonder that he was sent down as being 
guilty of conduct injurious to the character and 
discipline of the University. 

His father decided to send him abroad with a 
tutor, who, however, connived at his attendance 
at public gaming tables. On their return to 
England it was arranged he should make a trip 
to South America, and there he gambled and 
betted, and got into all sorts of trouble. 
South America he went to Mexico, and, though 
having a surprisingly small sum in his posses- 
sion, he wandered for eighteen months all over 
the country. A year or two later his people got 
for him an appointment as Attaché at Washing- 
ton, and here he formed the habit of attending 
almost nightly at a circus, and when the lady 
who attracted him left with the troupe he bam- 
boozled his Chief into sending him to make a 
report on some local subject to the town to 
which they had retired. Another time he was 
sent to Boston to look after some Irish Patriots. 
He lost all his money, and, penniless, slept out 
on the common, but in the morning was hungry, 
entered a restaurant and ordered a meal, won- 
dering if his coat would be taken in pledge for 
it. The waiters continued to stare at him, and— 

At last one of them approached me and said, “T 
beg your pardon, sir, are you the patriot Meagher? ” 


From 
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Now, this patriot was a gentleman who had aided 
Smith O’Brien in his Irish rising, had been sent to 
Australia, and escaped thence to the United States. 
It was my business to look after patriots, so I put 
my fingers before my lips, and said ‘‘ Hush,” while 
I cast up my eyes to the ceiling as though I saw 
visions of Erin beckoning to me. It was felt at 
once that I was Meagher. The choicest viands 
were placed before me, and most excellent wine. 
When I had done justice to all the good things, I 
approached the bar and asked boldly for my bill. 
The proprietor, also an Irishman, said: ‘‘ From a 
man like you, who has suffered in the good cause, 
I can take no money; allow a brother patriot to 
shake you by the hand.” I allowed him. I further 
allowed all the waiters to shake hands with me, and 
stalked forth with the stern, resolved, but somewhat 
condescendingly dismal air which’'I have seen 
assumed by patriots in exile. 


During the time Labouchère stayed at Wash- 
ington he seems to have been on the whole an 
assiduous worker, and to this the number of 
despatches in his own handwriting preserved in 
the archives of the Record Office bear witness. 

In later life one of his few ambitions was to 
have been Ambassador at Washington. That 
such work was congenial to him the score or so 
of pages in Mr. Thorold’s book which are 
devoted to his diplomatic career well show. 
They are replete with amazing anecdotes—as, 
for instance, when starting on a holiday and 
finding at the Chancellerie a letter from his 
Chief awaiting him, he suspected that it would 
delay his holiday, and therefore calmly put it in 
his coat-tail pocket. Later he wrote a nice letter 
of apology, beginning, ‘‘ Your letter has fol- 
lowed me here,’’ which was, after all, the simple 
truth. 

He was transferred first to Munich and then 
to St. Petersburg, where a story is told of how 
he got at the secrets of the Russian Government. 
His laundress was a handsome woman, and, 
having made friends with her on other than pro- 
fessional grounds, she happened to mention that 
her husband was a compositor in the Govern- 
ment printing office. Labouchére found it quite 
easy to persuade her to pack copies of various 
French despatches amongst his shirts and 
collars, and was absolutely astonished when | 
Lord John Russell disapproved of this way of 
obtaining information, saying, when he told the 
story : ‘‘ For what reason, I wonder, did Russell 
imagine diplomacy was invented? ’’ Anecdotes 
abound in this section of the book; of them all 
perhaps the story of his duel when at Stockholm 
is the funniest. i 

Lord John Russell appointed him Secretary of 
Legation of the Republic of Parana. Says Mr. 
Labouchère : ‘‘ I had never heard of this Repub- 
lic. After diligent inquiry I learned that it was 
a sort of Federal Town on the River Plate, 
which a short time`before-had shared the fate of 
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the Kilkenny Cats, so I remained in Italy, and 
comfortably drew my salary. A year later came 
a despatch, couched in language more remark- 
able for its strength than its civility, asking me 
what I meant by not proceeding to my post. I 
replied that I had passed the twelve months in 
making diligent inquiries respecting the where- 
abouts of the Republic of Parana, hitherto with- 
out success, but if 
his Lordship 
would kindly in- 
form me where it 
was I need hardly 
say that I would 
hasten there.” 
Small wonder is it 
that his diplo- 
matic career came 
to an end after 
another of these 
practical jokes. 

His next ven- 
ture was in jour- 
nalism, and he 
took shares in the 
Daily News. Pro- 
ceeding to Paris 
he arrived there 
just before the 
siege, and as the 
Daily News Cor- 
respondent, Mr. 
Crawford, had his- 
wife with him, 
Mr. Labouchére 
insisted upon their 
leaving Paris and 
allowing him to 
remain there to 
report for the 
Daily News, and 
- so became the 
author of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Diary of 
a Besieged Resi- 
dent,” the sub- 
stance of which 
Mr. Thorold gives 
us in this volume. 

Later he started 
a journalistic ven- | 
ture himself, when, with Edmund Yates, he 
established The World. Mr. Yates had sent 
him a prospectus of the proposed undertaking 
with the hope that he would help as a free lance. 
Mr. Labouchére proposed to write a series of 
City articles, and: actually commenced in the 
second number as follows :— 

Some years ago Mr. John F. Walker, having de- 
rived a considerable fortune from cheating at cards 
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Mr. Labouchtre (about 1894). 
‘* Almost the only Radical of the old school left in the House of 
Commons.’’—W. T. S. 
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‘ in Mississippi steamboats, determined to enjoy his 


well-earned gains in his native city of New York, 
and purchased an excellent house in that metropolis. 
In order to add to his income he advertised that he 
was a ‘‘ reformed gambler,” and for a consideration 
would instruct novices in all the tricks of his trade. 
Mr. Walker was universally esteemed by his fellow- 
citizens, and died last year, greatly regretted by a 
numerous body of friends and admirers. In casting 
about for the City 
Editor for our 
journal, we have 
fallen upon a 
.gentleman who, by 
promoting rotten 
companies, puffing 
worthless stock, 
and other dis- 
reputable, but 
strictly legal, de- 
vices, has earned a 
modest competence. 
He resides in a 
villa at Clapham, 
he attends church 
every Sunday with 
exemplary regu- 
larity, and is the 
centre of a most re- 
spectable circle of 
friends; many of 
his old associates 
still keep- up their 
acquaintance with 
him, and therefore 
he is in a position 
to know all that 
' passes in the City. 
This reformed 
speculator we have 
engaged to write 
our City article. 


Before this, Mr. 
Labouchére had 
entered Parlia- 
ment, after one or 
two unsuccessful 
attempts. An 
amusing episode 
of the Middlesex 
election is related 
‘Bassano. by Mr. Labou- 
chère. He invited 
Irving to accom- 
pany him to hear the result of the poll :— 


Down we drove. I made an inaudible speech to 
the mob, and we re-entered our carriage to return 
to London. In a large constituency like Middlesex 
few know the candidates by sight. Irving felt it his 
duty to assume a mine de circonstance. He folded his 
arms, pressed his hat over his brows, and was every 
inch the baffled politician—defeated, sad, but sternly 
resigned to his- fate. In this character he was so 
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impressive that the crowd came to the conclusion 
that he was the defeated candidate, so woebegone 
and so solemnly dignified did he look. 

‘“ Labby ° was known as ‘‘the Christian 
member for Northampton,” to distinguish him 
from Mr. Bradlaugh. Here is his veracious (?) 
account of a leave-taking with Mr. Gladstone : 
‘And, men of Northampton, that grand old 
man said to me, as he patted me on the shoulder, 
‘Henry, my boy, bring. him back, bring him 
back.’ ° It is difficult to imagine Mr. Gladstone 
patting the member for Northampton on ‘the 
back and calling him, ‘‘ Henry, my boy.’’ The 
success of this allusion to the Prime Minister, 
however, was enormous, and the name stuck. 
Mr. Gladstone was the ‘‘ Grand Old Man ” for 
the rest of his life. 

The part played by Henry Labouchére as un- 
oficial ambassador between the conflicting 
parties in the House when the Home Rule Bill 
was in question takes up nearly a fifth of the 
volume. A devoted admirer of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who, Mr. Labouchére thought, was des- 
tined to be the Radical deliverer, he saw with 
dismay the danger of disunion between him and 
the other members of the Government, and did 
his best to avert it. The friendship between the 
two men was genuine and sincere, and a long 
series of letters passed between them. Both 
outlined a scheme. Mr. Labouchere suggested a 
member of the Royal Family as Viceroy, a Privy 
Council, House of Representatives, Ministers, 
and a Veto. Mr. Chamberlain wrote :— 


There is only one way of giving bona-fide Home 
Rule, which is the adoption of the American Con- 
stitution : ) | 

1. Separate legislation for England, Scotland, 
Wales and possibly Ulster. The three other Irish 
provinces might combine. 

2. Imperial legislation at Westminster for Foreign 
and Colonial Affairs, Army, Navy, Post Office, and 
Customs. 

3. A supreme court to arbitrate on respective 
limits of authority. 

Of course, the House of Lords would go. 


But all the labour was in vain, and when 
Chamberlain turned against his party Mr. 
Labouchére’s anger was as hot as his hopes had 
been eager. In the House of Commons a mem- 
ber was declaiming against Mr. Chamberlain, 
calling him ‘‘ Judas.” Mr. Labouchére rose up, 
saying, ‘‘ The Honourable Member opposite 
speaks of the Honourable Member for Birming- 
ham as being Judas. That is rough on Judas, 
for at all events he had the good taste to go out 
and hang himself.” 

The curtain next rises upon the Mitchelstown 
tragedy and the infamous Pigott Letters. Mr. 
Thorold gives us the story, which, shameful as 
it was, reads now almost as an entertaining 
drama, for Mr. Labouchére was at his very 


. George Lewis, and felt the loss deeply. 


` the last I heard him utter. 
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best when the Puck-like side of him came to the 
front. And he fought for Parnell as he had 
fought for Bradlaugh. 

The story of the foundation of Truth is given 
by its editor, Mr. R. A. Bennett, and an enter- 
taining story it is, in which all ordinary journal- 
istic arrangements are often presented upside- 


down. Its first title was to have been The Lyre, 


and, when Truth was decided on, some jester 
who had heard of the title asked, ‘‘ What is 
Truth? ’’ Mr. Labouchére replied with the 
quip, ‘‘ Another and a better World.” Mr. 
Voules was selected to do the donkey-work, and 
well he did it, never daring to take a holiday far 
out of town for fear Mr. Labouchére should 
calmly decide that the paper need not come out 
for a week or so. Commenced without any idea 
of its becoming a money-making concern, it 
soon began to yield a large income and, inci- 
dentally, prevented Mr. Labouchére from attain- 
ing his second ambition—to be a Cabinet 
Minister—for the Queen would have nothing to 
do with the editor of Truth. 

Mr. Labouchére’s attitude with regard to the 
Boer War needs no telling here. With Mr. 
Stead, he shared unpopularity and the opinion 
that the best settlement that could be made at 
the close of the war would be worse for all 
parties than the settlement which could have 
been effected by tact and self-restraint had the 
Boers never been goaded into war. Yet the last 
speech he made in the House was against the 
second reading of the Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment Bill, because they could not take a place in 
the battlefield. l 

He was nearly seventy-four, and had been 
longing to retire to his beautiful villa near 
Florence. Never a reverent man, and a Vandal 
as regards art or ancient things, he had bought 
Michael Angelo’s villa, and talked of uprooting 
the old trees, turning the house inside out, and 
electric light on. 

In rg10 Mrs. Labouchére died suddenly, and 
in 1911 Mr. Labouchére’s physical strength 
began to weaken. He lost his old friend, Sir 
As 
simply as a child tired with play he took to his 
bed on January 11th, and died at midnight four 
days later. Mr. Thorold writes :— 


The earliest remark of Mr. Labouchére’s that I 
have recorded in this book was_a jest, and so was 
On the afternoon of 
the day before he died, as I was sitting at his bed- 
side, the spirit lamp that kept the fumes of euca- 
lyptus in constant movement about his room, through 
some awkwardness of mine, was overturned. Mr. 
Labouchére, who was dozing, opened his eyes at the 
sound of the little commotion caused by the accident, 
and perceived the flare-up. ~‘ Flames? ” he mur- 
mured, interrogatively. ‘‘ Not yet, I think.” He 

laughed quizzically, and went off to sleep again. 


OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


WOMAN : A QUEEN OR A WEED ?* 


THIS appeal to the chivalry of fathers of 
daughters is instinct with life as regards inte- 
rest, characterisation and plot. Douglas 
Sladen has excelled himself, and his collaborator, 
Miss Potter, is so saturated with her subject 
that one suspects that she knows it, if not at 
first hand, yet at an intimate second, as any 
working woman in our great cities will be ready 
to testify. For one of the terrible tragedies in 
these times is that of the gentlewoman, who, 
having lived the sheltered j 
life, is suddenly, through 
no fault of her own, but 
owing possibly to the care- 
lessness er crass stupidity 
of a loving father, faced 
with work or starvation, 
yet with no special know- 
ledge to enable her to 
compete with those who 
have had the necessary 
training. Though written 
for a purpose, this is a 
novel of true artistry, for 
the story of the three 
women whose vicissitudes 
are here described holds 
one’s attention from be- 
ginning to end. 

The book is dedicated 
to the prototype of one of 
the three characters — 
Mary Strange. She has 
struggled hard to find a 
livelihood in London, and, 
after many disheartening attempts, is working in 
a restaurant, when the opportunity is given her 
of becoming an artist’s model, and she is thus 
enabled to earn sufficient money to take her out 
to Canada, where, instead of being a weed en- 
cumbering the earth, she may have a chance of 
such work and service as is woman’s true 
province. 

Agnes Openshaw, tired out with the fruitless 
endeavour to keep off the starvation line, accepts 
the offer of a man, whose marriage with a 
cousin has been arranged for him, and goes to 
a home he has prepared. 


*Weeds. 
SLADEN. (Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 


Miss Olave Potter. 
(Photo by Canadian Studio.) 


By OLave POTTER and DovuGLas_ 


It is, however, Lesley Brydges whose life we 
follow in every particular. On the death of her 
father she obtains an engagement as copyist at 
the British Museum. Of course, she does not 
realise how fortunate she is, but sees only the 
fact that clothes are wearing out and nice gloves 
are impossible. When, however, her employer 
dies suddenly, her eyes are somewhat opened. 
Through an advertisement she gets a position in 
a newspaper office, only to find that the editor is 
retaining her in the hope of inducing her to 
accept a shameful life. Resisting this, she 
realises to the utmost how 
terrible is the struggle to 
find work; but, being | 
strong in spirit, continues 
her search and becomes in 
turn mantle-model, shop- 
girl and parlour - maid. 
These gradations in her 
social standing imply a 
terrible loneliness, for un- — 
happily the real friends, 
who cared for her in spite 
of circumstances and who 
belong to a refined Bohe- 
mia, have left London. 
All three girls are pos- 
sessed of | uncommon 
beauty and charm, and 
are described so naturally 
that they appeal to one 
as real human beings. 
More than one man seeks 
to marry Lesley, but in 
spite of this, for long 
years, from various cir- 
cumstances, she is left to struggle on alone. 
Though there is so much of poignant sorrow in 
the book it is not by any means mournful, for 
the spirit of hope runs through it. 


CHEAP OPERA FOR THE PgopLe.—Few Londoners 
appear to know of the unique operatic performances 
which go on in their midst. Every Thursday, in the 
New Cut, Wagner, Donizetti, and such like is pre- 
sented to an audience, some of whom pay but 2d. for 
the privilege. The Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo 
Road, is crammed from floor to ceiling, proving that 
working men do appreciate music, though they can- 
not pay Opera prices. Miss Bayliss will welcome 
help to carry on this good work. 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE.* 

A HEARTY welcome to this fascinating descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ Fourth Estate.” Written for the 
information of the general public, which knows 
little of what lies behind Fleet Street, it contains 
much of interest to those who have a larger 
acquaintance with Press work. 

Mr. Symon makes no pretension to an exhaus- 
_tive survey, but he has certainly presented us 
with a readable volume. Opening with an 
historical sketch and a photograph of the first 
daily paper, it shows the way in which the pre- 
sent newspaper emerged from chaos, how it is 
distributed and how the news has been gathered. 
The history of parliamentary reporting, from the 
time when the intrepid Cave went boldly to the 
Gallery of the House of Commons and privately 
took down notes of speeches, is described. The 
manner in which the Press gallery is arranged 
at the present day has a chapter to itself. 

Editors, printers, advertisers, and illustrators 
all find a place, and an account is given of all 
the leading newspapers—daily, weekly, monthly, 
secular and religious. A capital story is told 
of how The Times had to bamboozle its printers 
when it first superseded the hand press by 
machinery, and other feats of journalism are 
portrayed. The anecdotes of Archibald Forbes 
are familiar history to many but well worth 
repeating here. , 

A fine complement to this volume is Mr. 
Michael Macdonagh’s account of the long and 
dramatic struggle between Parliament and mem- 
bers of the Press who sought to satisfy the 
curiosity of the people as to what was happen- 
ing in the House. This has never before been 
treated thoroughly, and Mr. Macdonagh, who 
has himself occupied a place in the Reporters’. 
Gallery for more than twenty-five years, has 
filled the blank in very pleasant fashion. The 
author describes the Reporters’ Gallery, the 
nature and variety of its work, and the way 
that work is done. He gives an amusing 
account of how, in 1900, women journalists de- 
manded and failed to obtain admittance; tells 
of the many grievous trials of a Parliamentary 
reporter, who must be of a very different capa- 
' city from a mere shorthand writer, and explains 
all about the ‘‘ lobbyist.”’ 

Then we have an account of the fathers of 
Parliamentary reporting, the terrific fight for 
the privilege of presence in the House, from 


early in the eighteenth century down to the ` 


present day, when, so late as 1889, it was still 
almost impossible to get a proper report of what 


*The Press and its Story. By J. D. Symon: 
(Seeley, Service, 5s. net.) 

The Reporters’ Gallery. By Micuarent Mac- 
DONAGH. (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. net.) 
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took place in the House of Lords; in December, 

1902, an important debate was stopped because 

owing to a change of hour the Reporters 

Gallery was empty. i 
THE POOR THINGS!* 

Sır ALMROTH WRIGHT’S book is practi- 
cally negligible as regards arguments, for he 
rests his statements upon premises which he 
cannot prove. But, argument apart, we must 
suppose he speaks for a portion of the male 
section of humanity, although he carefully 
states that he cannot lay claim to any dogmatic 
authority. Here in brief is his (and their) posi- 
tion :— 

‘“ Men have never varied in their belief in the 
inherent inferiority of women in the matter of 
intellectual morality. Purely intellectual 
intercourse with women is repugnant to a large 
section of men. Women must realise 
that man is the Master and when things are not 
offered to her and she has not the power to 
take them by force she has got to make the 
best of things as they are. Spinsters 
should not be allowed a vote because unsatisfied 
sexuality is an intellectual disability—and there- 
fore the only thing for the three million spin- 
sters of England and Wales is exile! . 
Married women may not vote because they live 
in a condition of financial dependence upon man! 

: A woman’s morality is personal, a 
man’s communal. And if a woman has a vote 
she will use it to advance her friends. A man 
would never vote for this or that candidate just 
to please a son. Woman is not at 
present man’s equal, and even if she improves 
her daughters never can be equal, because to 
equalise the sexes it would be necessary that 
she should transmit her improved qualities to 
daughters only and never to sons, and this, of 
course, is an impossibility. A woman’s 
mission is not to reform laws but to alleviate 
the misery caused by the laws which have de- 
scended to us from the past.” [! ! !] 

It is scarcely necessary to quote more of Sir 
Almroth Wright’s statements, but he points out 
one real danger. The vote having been granted 
to women, they may not, as a body, take advan- 
tage of it except upon special occasions. l 

According to London Opinion Sir A. Wright 
and G. B. S. have conspired to play a huge joke 
upon the public. If this is so, the joke is em- 
phasised, by Shaw, who, in the New Statesman 
says that Sir Almroth, ‘‘ with admirable honesty 
and splendid lucidity, gives himself away on 
toast done to a turn and buttered with opsonin.”’ 


*The Unexpurgated Case Against Woman 
Suffrage. By Sır ALMROTH E. Wricut. (Con- 
stable and Co.,Ltd., 2s. 6d.. net.) 


OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


PSYCHICS.* 


Miss Bates has taken upon herself a very 


difficult task. Saturated with psychic doctrine: 


and experience, a woman of the world, a travel- 
ler, and a writer, she gives us the result of her 
experiences in the form of a didactic novel. The 
preliminary story opens in an old cathedral town, 
where a canon, his motherless daughter, a young 
military officer and his widowed mother live. 
The elders have been friends for many years, and 
the two young people are inclined to fall in love, 
the inclination being fostered by their parents. 
Mrs. Dalrymple, from bitter expericnce, dreads 
poverty; so when Canon Bruce, through unfor- 
tunate investments, loses all his money, she does 
not hesitate at once by direct command and 
mental influence to prevent her son marrying the 
Canon’s daughter. The young soldier is 
scarcely what one would call desperately in love, 
is about twenty-four, and ready to be caught on 
the rebound. During a journey in Norway he 
meets a girl who is very pleasant to him, 
and the result is a proposal and a rapid mar- 
riage, as Jack Dalrymple has to rejoin his regi- 
ment in India. On the journey they meet poor 
Eileen, whose love for Jack had been real enough 
for self-sacrifice, and there Jack and Eileen have 
a singular psychic experience in the interior of 
the Pyramids, the point of which is that they had 
been married lovers in a former incarnation and 
should have been so at the present time. Shortly 
after Jack perishes at Lucknow, and his wife, 
with his little posthumous son, return to Eng- 
land, Eileen devoting her life to them, her father 
having passed away. 

We make acquaintance with the second love- 
story about thirty years after, when the four 
characters are reintroduced in a new incarnation, 
and thus allow us to end with a blissful marriage 
and happy parentage. One of the author’s 
characters is built up presumably upon that of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, to whom the volume is 
dedicated. As a novel the book is tedious, the 
plot suffering from the extraneous matter intro- 
duced. . 

Much more conclusive arguments are given us 
by Mr. J. W. Frings, who has written a very 
interesting book in an attempt, as he says, to 
justify the existence and practice of supernormal 
powers in the light of the conclusions of modern 
science. He deals with the occult arts separately, 
and in each case he succeeds in showing that 
there is nothing in these arts which combats 
modern scientific experience. With regard to 
alchemy, of course, he has an easy task in show- 


*The Boomerang. By E. KATHERINE BATES. 
(Holden and Hardingham. 6s.) 

The Occult Arts. By J. W. FRINGS. 
2s. 6d.) 


(Rider. 
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ing that in the light of the modern corpuscular 
theory of matter the alchemists were not seek- 
ing after a misty ideal in the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. In the case of the more 
occult arts he makes one premise, and that is, 
that thought is a force; or perhaps it is better to 
say that it is a form of energy similar to heat, 
light, and ætherial vibrations. This premise is 
by no means fantastic. We know that thought 
is accompanied by motion of the brain cells, so 
that it is quite possible that these motions may 
give rise to rays, in the same way that the 
vibrating electrons give rise to light and heat 
rays. On this assumption he works out a clear 
and close parallel between telepathy and wireless 
telegraphy. Dealing with clairvoyance and 
spiritism, Mr. Frings shows that since there are 
light rays which are invisible, but which can be 
detected by special methods, there is no reason 
why certain individuals should not be capable of 
perceiving rays which make no impression on 
the ordinary person. 

The book is a very spirited and successful 
attempt to justify the occult arts on a purely 
scientific basis. It is written very clearly and 
convincingly, and shows that the author has a 
full grasp of both the occult and the scientific 
sides of the question. 


En 


THE G.O.M. OF SCIENCE.* 


AN artisan remarked the other day, ‘‘ Whilst 
we work, we think, for our labour is largely 
mechanical. Quite otherwise is it with the pro- 
fessional man, doctor, lawyer, and the like: 
their thoughts must dwell chiefly upon their 
work and so remain in a groove, whilst we look 
at every side.” 

Alfred Russel Wallace is the grand old man 
of science, but he is more than that. It would 


` almost seem as if he had had the entrée to city 


eating-houses where artisans gather and where 
many-sided discussions are held, for he sees 
right into the heart of the social problem, and 
shows the only way to industrial peace. Half of 
the book before us gives the pith of the thoughts 
of the aged President of the Land Nationalist 
Society concerning the workers’ claim and the 
duty of the Government. The first part contains 
his life-story, by James Marchant, brief and yet 
wonderfully complete, and so this little volume 
has the double value of an insight into the 
winning character of a great man, a résumé of 
the difference in Wallace’s opinion and Darwin’s 
upon the subject of natural selection, and the 
summing up of the philosophy of a lifelong 
worker in the cause of the wage-earner. 


*The Revolt of Democracy, By ALFRED Rus- 
SEL WALLACE. :(Cassell(and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Pierre Garat. By Bernard Miall. (Fisher Unwin. 
Ios. 6d. net.) 


A curious dip into the life of the French Beau 
Brummell. Garat was musician before he was 
dandy, but a musician largely self-taught; so 
desirous of perfection, however, that the story 
of his methods of self-training- shows a heroism 
which helps one to forget that his life was very 
far from heroic. Garat was a favourite: of Marie 
Antoinette, lived through the Terror, and died 
worn-out in his sixty-first year. The illustrations 
of the book are characteristic of the period. The 
one which we reproduce by the courtesy of the pub- 


The Empresses of Constantinople, 


- 


accounts of the hair-dressing and other fashions. 
That there is a certain amount of scandal may be 
taken for granted. 

By Joseph 

McCabe. (Methuen. tos. 6d. net.) 

The story of the Byzantine Empire, and naturally 
that of its Empresses, has been regarded as of far 
less interest than the Roman, and yet few Courts 
in the world have witnessed so much intrigue, 
comedy, and tragedy as that of Constantinople. 
Mr. McCabe takes up his story after the death 
of Pulcheria in 453 A.p., with the Empress Verina. 
Theodora and Sophia follow ; ; whilst the last By- 
zantine Empress was Maria of Trebizond. 


The Garden of the Palais Royal. . 43 


lisher shows the garden of the Palais Royal at a 
time when Mesmer and Cagliostro were the 
fashion and protected by the Cardinal de Rohan. 


Rose Bertin. By Emile Langlade. Adapted by Dr. 
Rappoport. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Rose was the creator of fashion for women at the 
Court of Marie Antoinette, and in this story of her 
life we get such glimpses of the Royal family as 
none other than a sort of ladies’-maid could give. 
Not that Rose Bertin was in any way a servant, 
only that she was admitted to a special intimacy 
because of the service she did to a queen whose 
love for dress was remarkable even in those times. 
It has been said that this love was both initiated 
and fostered by Mademoiselle Bertin, whose for- 
tune naturally depended upon the large spending 
of Court ladies. Several of the bills given make 
rather amusing reading, and so do the various 


Abdul Hamid’s Daughter. 


By Melek Hanoum and 
Grace Ellison. (Methuen. 6s.) 


There is no rapid action in this unique story of the 
unhappy daughter of Abdul Hamid. This favourite 


-= daughter of the well-hated Sultan is supposed in 


the story to have married a man of inferior origin, 
with whom, by the Sultan’s express wish, she had 
been in constant intercourse from early childhood. 
Abdul Hamid is supposed to have done this in 
order to ensure that her marriage should be one 
of love instead of convention; but there was a 
serpent in the background whose sting was fatal. 
Miss Ellison tells us that, although the. impres- 
sions of life in a harem are absolutely true, a veil 
of fiction has been thrown over the story. She 
praises the life of the East as being in some ways 
of a finer morality than that of the West, but, 
oddly enough, manages to make us rejoice that our 
abiding place is West, and not East. 


A Leisurely Tour in England. 


Books IN BRIEF. 


R.L.S. By Francis Watt. (Methuen. 6s.) 


This volume opens with a short biography of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and his people, and then 
carries us to the various towns mentioned in his 
books. In the chapter, ‘‘ The Question of Style,” 
the author illustrates the methods of R.L.S. 


Cecil Rhodes. By Gordon Le Sueur. (John Murray. 
12s. net.) 


No story of Rhodes can be other than interesting, 
and Mr. Le Sueur, who was one of the young 
men who made themselves useful to him in a 
general way, had ample chance to be a Boswell; 
but he is flippant where Boswell was serious, and, 
professing to love his chief, scarcely presents him 
as lovable. 


Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz. 
By G. R. Agassiz. (Constable. 14s. net.) 


American subjects but of Swiss nationality, the 
Agassiz father and son are not very well known 
to the general reader, though every scientist knows 
of the magnificent research work done by Louis 
and his son Alexander. The elder man did a great 
deal of his best work in Switzerland before, in 1846, 
he left for the United States and became a Pro- 
fessor at Harvard. Alexander, the subject of the 
memoir, owing to his engineering knowledge, ac- 
quired an interest in some copper mines, and 
thenceforward was in sufficiently easy circum- 


stances to continue his natural history studies. The ` 


book is packed with interesting items, but it would 
take columns to describe the extraordinarily wide 
field of the versatile labours of the subject of 
this memoir. The photographs which illustrate it 
are very well chosen. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL. 


By James John 
Hissey. (Methuen. ros. net.) 


What person with some leisure and a little money 
will not delight to follow in spirit the author in his 
interesting visits to so many of our little-known 
way-side beauties, and who, with more leisure 
and more money, will not desire to go 
a-travelling in Mr. MHissey’s wake? His 
object was not to cover so many miles and 
make them meaningless by undue haste, 
but to linger long enough in pleasing places—the 
more remote the more to his mind—so that he 
could gather in something of the spirit of them. 
In the map which accompanies the book we have 
a sketch of the route which he followed. Starting 
from the foot of the South Downs, he climbed in 
his little run-about motor, with a fox-terrier for 
companion, to the summit, taking the old Western 
road, and so travelling via Ashdown Forest right 
up to North Wales and Aberdovey, across to 
Burton-on-Trent, and down Watling Street. 
Everywhere he took bye-paths instead of the high- 
roads when possible, and in all sorts of pleces he 
found unnoticed beautiful buildings and pleasing 
little gossipy histories. 


Highways and Byways tn the Border. 


Winning a Primitive People. 
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By Andrew 
Lang and John Lang. (Macmillan: 5s net.) 

In his preface Mr. John Lang much regrets that, 
at nis brother’s death, they had proceeded together 
so short a distance in their common task. Of his 
brother he says: ‘‘ More to him, perhaps, than to 
any other Borderer, every bhurn and stream, every 
glen and hill of that pleasant land was— 


‘Full of ballad notes 
Borne out of long ago.’ ”’ 


Every part of this book is instinct with love for 
that Border between the two countries which, in 
the early days, varied so much with the fortune 
of war. It is not a volume to sit down and read 
at a sitting, but one of those which should be on 
the shelf close at hand, so that one might dream 
away with “ Pearlin Jean,” or James V., or Mary 
the Queen, when a half-hour’s leisure gave the 
chance. The stories are often told in duplicate— 
that is, the legend is given, the more practical 
account accompanying it. The illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson are just what the book needs for 
a more perfect visualisation. 


The Humour and Pathos of the Australian Desert. 


By John Beukers. (Stockwell. 4s. net.) 


The author was one of the preachers of the South» 
Australian Bush Mission, and these journeyings 
of his are as unconventional as they are un- 
common. There is nothing far-fetched, and the 
talk is as simple as would be that of the settlers 
with whom he camped when he was not actually 
travelling. | 


By Donald Fraser. 
(Seeley, Service and Co. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Donald Fraser needs no recommendation, 
and, though a missionary, he has in no way 
intruded his occupation in a book which is des- 
tined to show the general public the progress in 
civilisation which is being made by the tribes 
living in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa. 
Naturally he believes that the hope of the continent 
lies in the religion to the cause of which he has 
devoted his life. The illustrations are a valuable 
addition to a book which has a good many sur- 
prises, and especially with regard to the estima- 
tion in which women are held in certain tribes. 
Amongst the Tumbuka the girl-baby gets a double 
welcome. Mr. Fraser shows by his own experience 
that even amongst the so-called uncivilised an 
apparently war-like demonstration may in reality 
be based upon an entirely peaceful aim. 


Studies from an Eastern Hòme. By Sister Nivedita. 


(Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

These ‘“‘Studies” of the lamented Margaret 
Noble are prefaced by an interesting ‘In 
Memoriam ” contributed by S. K. Radcliffe. The 
studies themselves are on various themes, such as 
Hindu Feast Days, Hindu Goddesses, The Terrors 
of the Plague, Benares, and some of the industries 
of the country. Written from various standpoints, 
they are all calculated to bring the reader in touch 
with the inner_life of the people to whom Miss 
Noble devoted herself. 
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ESSAYS AND LECTURES. 


Our Eternity. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 

by A. T. de Mattos. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 
This volume contains an amplification of the 
illustrious author’s essay on “ Death,” published 
in 1911; part of the essay on Immortality included 
in ‘* Life and Flowers,” issued in 1907; and some 
new chapters dealing with psychic phenomena. 
Watts’s ‘* Hope ” forms the frontispiece, and might 
have been designed for that purpose, so clearly 
does it illustrate, or rather illuminate, the writer’s 
message. 


Out of the Dark. By Helen Keller. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 6s.) 
These essays show the remarkable grasp of 
affairs, the sympathy and imagination, of this 
wonderful woman, who, although deaf, dumb and 
blind, has become a great force. One of the most 
pathetic chapters is that on ‘‘ Preventable Blind- 
ness,’ and its accompanying chapters, ‘* The 
Conservation of Eye-sight,’’ ‘‘ Our Duties to the 
Blind,” and ‘‘ The Education of the Deaf.” The 
section entitled ‘‘ The Modern Woman ” is one 
to be read by all. 


Death and the Life Beyond. By the Rev. Frederick 
C. Spurr. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

The six lectures which this volume contains were 
delivered in the city of Melbourne to overflowing 
audiences. Their subjects are, besides that of the 
title, “ What Eternal Really Means,” “ Heaven,” 
and ‘* Hell.” Mr. Spurr’s first aim is to clear the 
ground of some theological rubbish which has 
hidden the essential truth from us, and withal 
he is neither audacious nor irreverent, collecting 
all available light from every quarter, showing 
that, though the Bible gives no complete details 
about the life to come, it offers principles which 
are scientific and irrefutable. A valuable little 
volume. 


FICTION. 


Notwithstanding. By Mary Cholmondeley. 
Murray. 6s.) 
Miss Cholmondeley’s latest novel has that refine- 
ment and distinction which belong to her work, 
and deserves more space than we can give it here. 
Dealing with the present hurrying times, and 
opening in Paris, it is yet full of the quiet peace- 
fulness which can still be found in a country 
parish—in Norfolk, for instance. Annette Georges, 
whose mother ran away with a servant who 
became a Paris hotel-keeper—is betrayed by her 
father to a man whom she had taken to be her 
loyal lover. She escapes, and in her despair at 
the conduct of both men, dreams of throwing 
herself into the Seine. Escaping once again the 
lures of another man, the girl is seen and be- 
friended by an English lady, who takes her away 
with her until mind and body are re-established 
and she is able to return to the two maiden aunts 
who had taken care of her in her childhood. By 
one of those extraordinary coincidences, which 


(John 


even real life knows, the second man belongs to the 


Prince John of Streplitz. 


The Second-Class Passenger. 


The New Guv’nor. 


village, and though he never returns in life, com- 
plications arise which demand all Miss Cholmon- 
deley’s cleverness in plot to bring to a successful 
issue. 

By Major F. A. Symons. 

(Lynwood. 6s.) 

Prince John craved for a holiday, however short, 
away from the Court, so that he might be simply 
a man amongst men. He got his holiday, and 
also love, which, though unsatished, was to last 
his life. His marriage with a princess of the 
blood royal was necessary for his country’s good, 
yet he was not unhappy, for the sorrow made him 
a good man as well as an honest one. 


Lot’s Wife. By A. M. Judd. (J. Long. 6s.) 


Lot was the son of a squatter who, when young, 
was bitten by the gold-fields mania. His wife was 
the daughter of a chum whom he had helped at 
the diggings, and this story of the couple is very 
effectively told, in a simple, natural manner, with- 
out any exaggeration. 


By Percival Gibbon. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

These fifteen short stories are models of what 

such stories should be—tensely dramatic episodes. 

“The Master,” for instance, depicts an Apaché, 

who is also an artist, and who would have been 

magnificent if he had had the chance. Discovered 


.and lost by a well-known painter, this last finds 


him again only when he is on.-trial for a diabolical 
murder, and tries, naturally in vain, to save him 
from his fate. 


By Mr. John Barnett. (Wells, 
Gardner. 6s.) 
One of a trio of books which are to be the starting- 
point of a new series to be called ‘‘ The Father’s 
and Son’s Library. As the title indicates, the 
idea is to follow Stevenson and to publish books 
that a grown-up can enjoy for the literary merit 
and the boy (or girl) for the adventures. Mr. 
Barnett shows a picture—a school interior, in 
which the’ inmates are neither wholly black nor 
dazzlingly white, but delightfully human. 


The Painted Lady. By Arabella Kennedy. (Stanley 


Paul. | 6s.) 

Somehow we seem to miss the touch of “ Dr. 
Janet ” in this, Miss Kennedy’s latest novel. It 
has so evidently been written for the purpose of 
promoting a more eugenic view of race improve- 
ment, that the artistry is rather in the background. 
We have a somewhat conventional Peer who, 
having come into a needed amount of money on 
the supposed death of his grand-daughter in the 
San Francisco fire, is utterly dismayed to find 
that she is still alive and not at all desirable. She 
turns out to be an impostor; but surely the true 
Ursula would not have turned so rapidly from a 
disagreeable child to a charming young lady, nor 
would she so easily have forgotten that which led 
to the exchange of names between the two girls. 
This aside, we have a novel which, though it may 
be only skimmed, will.certainly;not be laid down 
until it is finished, 


Books 


The Secret of Lonesome Cove. By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
A cleverly constructed detective story, which keeps 
the reader’s curiosity on the stretch throughout; 
for though one has a pretty good guess at the 
@ solution, the means by which it is attained only 
leak out bit by bit. 


A Royal Wrong. By Fred M. White. (Ward Lock 
and Co. 6s.) 
A keenly interesting story, involving some high- 
placed Society people. The son of an Earl is 
supposed to have committed a crime, the penalty 
of which is five years’ penal servitude, and it is 
up to his sister to get him out of the difficulty, 
which she does with the help of her lover and a 
famous singer. 


The Open Road. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
Lock and Co. 6s.) 

It. would seem that there are sufficient stories of 
Prince Charlie and his adventures, but Mr. Sut- 
cliffe has proved that there is room for one other. 
Prince Charlie, however, is used chiefly as the 
occasion to show that a young man of good birth, 
who suddenly finds himself penniless, can manage 
to attain distinction and a wealthy bride if he only 
sticks to fine ideals and does not mind a rough 
if open road. 


A Doubtful Character. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The heroine is a young girl who is the sole sur- 
vivor of a large family lost in a wreck. At a 
moment of utter desolation a chance acquaintance, 
made at a hotel, tells of his love and proposes 
marriage. She accepts, vaguely realising that he 
has a story behind him, with results that are for a 
time disastrous, though they end in happiness and 
bring out the best in both characters. 


November Joe. By Hesketh Prichard. 
and Stoughton, 6s.) 

A lively series of detective stories, the scene of 
Joe’s exploit being in the Canadian forests. A 
wonderful hunter and trapper, his skill in gather- 
ing evidence was so extraordinary that the police 
often employed him to discover the secrets of 
criminals who had escaped into the wilds. 


The Paramount Shop. By H. Maxwell. 
Long. 6s.) 

A comical jeu d’esprit, in which a marquis and a 
princess run a glorified retail shop. All the cus- 
tomers must of necessity be of blue blood, and 
are permitted to pick up anything they like—shop- 
lift, in fact. The book-keeping being casual, 
“ Mostyns ” naturally comes to grief. There are, 
besides, political complications in the best opera- 
bouffe style. 


Red Wrath. By John Oxenham. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 


Mr. Oxenham, forsaking* Guernsey and Jersey, 
has taken us to the Islands of Chausey, 
commencing his story just before the Franco- 
Prussian War. With whole-hearted love he 
tells about the wonderful colouring of the little 
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islands, the beautiful flowers growing amongst 
them, in spite of the rough and rugged look of the 
outer islands; then he makes us fall in love with 
the noble Curé and his brave young hero and 
heroine, so that we follow them with keen interest 
all through their heavy troubles to the triumphant 
close of the tale. 


Penelope and the Haunted House. 
chinson. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) 


A story that goes with a swing right through. 
Penelope and her brother are so poor that the 
acceptance of free quarters, even in a haunted 
house, is compulsory. Of course, the haunters 
were not spirits, but thieves. 


Laddie. By G. Stratton-Porter. 
6s.) 
One of those charming American stories which 
have the attraction of the unusual. Everything 
centres round the eldest boy, Laddie, who falls in 
love with the daughter of a very reserved couple 
who have come into the neighbourhood as 
strangers. Of course, Laddie idealises ‘his 
princess,’ the more especially as acquaintance 
between the two families is forbidden. 


His Magnificence. By A. J. Anderson. 
Paul. 6s.) 

Cosimo Malatesta, a trusted comrade of Lorenz 
de Medici, is supposed to describe here the history 
of the war of Florence with Naples, and the 
troubles which led up to it. He himself is fictional ; 
not so many of the other chief personalities. His 
love passages and his final betrothal to a daughter 
of the Pazzi family are the kernel of the story, and 
give it life and joyousness. 


Her Ladyship’s Conscience. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The theme of the story is original, insomuch as 
the hervine, who is over forty, pathetically refuses 
to marry the’man to whom her whole soul is 
devoted, because she thinks that for his best 
interests he should marry one of his own 
age. Her sister, the Duchess, is the wit 
of the book, and her sayings are full of amusing 
common-sense. She discusses the aristocracy, 
shows how women are coming to their own, and 
derides the over-sensitive conscience of her sister. 
Perkins, the butler, . is another character. 
‘‘ After all,” he says, ‘‘ I don’t think Lady Esther 
is altogether cut out for matrimony. She seems 
too good and holy for it somehow; more like John 
Dark and St. Catherine of Senna, and religious 
ladies of that kind, if you understand me.” The 
book is strewn with clever phrases and sayings, 
but there is withal a sense of the wit being forced 
because it ought to be there. 


Once of the Angels. By Evelyn Baker. (Methuen. 
6s.). ‘ 

A novel written to show parents the need of giving 
their daughters fuller instruction in the ways of 
men, and that ignorance does not insure against 
danger. The story is most pathetic and the appeal 
is fervent, but the events seem somewhat 
exaggerated, 


By M. F. Hut- 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 


For many years Stead’s Publishing House has, in 
addition to providing literature of a varied character, 
made a special feature of issuing books especially 
suitable for young children. In ‘the advertisement 
pages of this magazine particulars are given of a 
special offer which the firm makes for children of all 

ges. Parents the world over are afforded an ‘oppor- 
tunity of presenting their children with boxes of 
books at merely nominal prices. For instance, no 
fewer than sixty copies of Books for the Batrns, 
packed in a metal-bound box, which is really a small 
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The Box and the Books. 


bookcase (strong, neat and serviceable), can be sent 
post free in the United Kingdom for 5s. ; abroad for 
6s. 6d. The Penny Poets, Stead’s Prose Classics, 
and The Lads’ and Lasses’ Library are also in- 
cluded in this special offer. The manager of Stead’s 
Publishing House will send fuller particulars on 
receipt of a post-card request, addressed to him at 
Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. Parents 
and others who wish to provide useful and inex- 
pensive gifts during the Christmas season will 
doubtless be grateful for having their attention 
drawn to the above admirable method of carrying out 
their desires. For birthday presents nothing could 
be more suitable or acceptable than one or more 
of these boxes of entertaining reading. 


From Messrs. Tuck we have Children’s Stories 
from English History, with coloured plates, by E. 
Nesbit and Dorris Ashleigh; suitable for children 
about seven or eight years. For the smaller ones 
Father Tuck’s Annual, edited by Edrick Vreden- 


berg, with stories and poems by Annie Mathesor® 
Clifton Bingham, and others; In Story Land, by 
Edrick Vredenberg; and for the quite little ones 
there is a book with a mechanical series of movable 
figures of children and their pets with verses to 
correspond. 


From Partridge and Co.—The Rival E ONE 
(by Percy F. Westerman, 6s.) is an exciting book 
for boys, telling of the thrilling adventures of two 
wonderful rival submarines and their efforts to ex- 
terminate each other. 


The Salvage of a Sailor (by F. T. Bullen, 3s. 6d.). 
Mr. Bullen in another of his fascinating sea tales 
tells the story of a good-for-nothing wastrel who 
gradually gains self-respect and wins through owing 
to the help of two men who believe in him. 


From the S.P.C.K.—The Palace Footboy (by Ger- 
trude Hollis, 2s.). The story of a boy who was foot- 
boy to Bishop Kew at Wells, who was present 
at the Battle of Sedgemoor, and witnessed the 
subsequent horrors of a trial by Judge Jeffreys. 
Two Girls and a Secret (by E. E. Cowper, 2s. 6d.) 
is a story for girls of the exciting adventures of two 
sisters in a lonely farmhouse by the sea. 


The Fairy Book, by the author of ‘‘ John Halli- 
fax.” (Macmillan. 15s. net.) This well-known and 
delightful collection of the old, old fairy tales is re- 
printed, with many charming illustrations in colour 
by Warwick Goble. A most desirable Christmas 
book. 


The Wonder Book. (Ward, Lock and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
This prettily-bound annual is as charming as ever 
with its poems, stories, and countless illustrations. 
Its companion is the Little Wonder Book, price 1s. 


The Adventures of Akbar, by Flora Annie Steel 
(Heinemann, 6s.), is a story of the adventures of little 
Prince Akbar (later one of the greatest of the Indian 
Emperors) simply and slab told for children, 
and beautifully illustrated. 


Stories of Elizabethan Heroes, by E. Gilliat (Seeley, 
Service, 2s. 6d.), is a book for boys, consisting of 
sketches of the lives of the great sea kings of Eliza- 
beth’s reign and the brave deeds they did for the 
honour of their country. 


Tue November issue of The Boy’s Own Paper 
commences a new volume. An attractive fea- 
ture is a coloured plate, by V. Wheeler-Holdhan, 


‘of the football colours of public schools. Not 


only does the editor provide interesting stories 
suitable for boys, but he also cleverly contrives 
to introduce articles of an instructive character, 
such as ‘‘ In the Workshop: the ‘ B.O.P.’ Wire- 
less Telegraph.” W. H. Lorriman writes in- 
formatively about gardening for boys. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MUSIC, ART AND POETRY. 


Te Deum Laudamus. C. H. H. Parry ...(Novello) 
The Promised Land. C. Saint-Saëns ...... (Novello) 
Games. L.Thomson............... (Marshall) 


Queen Elizabeth. W. H. Winter......... (Long) net 
Odes and Other Poems. I.. E. Smith (Methuen) net 
Poems. D. H. S. Nicholson ......... (Methuen) net 
Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage. W. C. C. Stopes 

(Moring) net 


The Perfect Wagnerite. B.Shaw (Constable) net 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


God’s Future. G. H. Harrop ........ (Stockwell) net 
A Little Child Shall Lead Them. E. R. L. 
(Stockwell) net 
The Story of the C.W.S. P. Redfern (C.W.S.) net 
Treasury of David. C.H. Spurgeon (Marshall) net 
Have Ye Never Read P......... (Bible House Society) 
Book of Meditations. J. Allen ......... (Fowler) net 
Self-Realisation. C. H. Betts ......... (Clarke) nct 
A Religion of this World. P. Thomas (Watt) net 
The Miracle of Right Thought. O. S. Marden 


(Rider) net 

Re-Incarnation. E. D. Walker ........ | (Mid r) net 
Studies in Lesser Mysteries. Rev. M. Powe 

z (Theo. Pub. Soc.) 

Life and Destiny. F. Adler............... (Watts) net 

The Old Testament. C. Edwards ...... (Watts) net 

History of Psychology. 2vols. Prof. J. M. Baldwit 

(Watts) each net 


What are We to Believe? C. R. A. ...(Watts) net 
Minds in Distress. A. E. Bridger ...(Methuen) net 
An Introduction to Yoga. <A. Besant 

(Theo. Pub. House) 


The Basis of Theosophy. J. H. Cousins 


* (Theo. Pub. House) 

Some Occult Experiences. I. Van Manen and 

C. W. Leadbeater .............6. (Theo. Pub. Co.) 

derni Aris. Jo We Brings os <cseacescees. (Rider) net 
Evolution and Occultism. A. Besant 

(Theo. Pub. Soc.) 


A Church in the Wilds. W. B. Grabb 


(Seeley, Service) net 


Poona? Stones to Happiness and Success. 


AVION) cariere riani a rE unwonveosetes (Fowler) net 
The Evolution of Culture. H. Proctor 
(Fowler) net 

HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


the Great Armada. R. Hale 
spake 1 (Nelson) net 


Heroes of the Indian Mutiny. G. Gilliat 
Sree Service) 
Patriot and Hero. 


Prof. A. J. Churc 
Pope at Home. D. Sladen 


reece: Service) 
OE (Blackett) net 
The Truth About the West African Land Question. 


C. Hayford .ccciccveseasscsssenvedess (Phillips) net 
English Citizenship. F. Swann ......... (Longmans) 
Higher Nationality. Viscount Haldane 

(Murray) net 


Public and Other Meetings. W. W. Mattingley 
(Richards) net 
What of tho Navy? A. Burgoyne haiek (Cassell) net 
Portuguese Political Prisoners .................. (Gill) 
Social Welfare in New Zealand. H. H. Lusk 


(Heinemann) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Evolution of German Banking. L. Joseph 


(Layton) net 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. 


S. Graham 
(Macmillan) net 
Pedagogical Anthropology. M. Montessori 
(Heinemann) net 
Ian Hardy. E. Hamilton Currey (Seeley, Service) 


The Book of the Ball. A. E. Crawley 
(Methuen) net 


Palm Oil and Kernels. H. C. Billows and H. 


Beckwith cccucaceospesbcessuacesataen (Burchall) net 
Further Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer, 
W: C. Scully sec ccccsetesseedskusendes cs (Unwin) net 


Rudolf Eucken. M. Booth ............ (Unwin) net 
Mirabeau. L. Barthou ............ (Heinemann) net 


English, a Modern Grammar. G. H. Clarke and 
C TD UNBOIG., eccccusnsrsesetouiarededs (Marshall) 
Paul Bourget. L’A. Dunnet ...... (Constable) net 
The Romance of Scientific Discovery. €. R. Gibson 
(Seeley, Service) 


A.B.C. of Collecting Old Continental Pottery. 


JF. Blacker warectivcsnecesseves es S. Paul) net 
India. Vol. III. A. Besant ...(Theo. Pub. Soc.) 
The Donl iar ea O R (King) net 
From Messrs. Marshall, s: each :—Pilgrim’s 

Progress (Part I.), C. Thomson ; Legends 

Gulliver’s 


of Early England, E. Ta 
Travels, E. Thomson ; De Coverley Essays, 
C. L. Thomson ; Legends of Early eat 
’ E. Thomson; Legends of Early Rome, E 
Thomson. 
Messrs. mae s 7d. reprints :—Hypocrites 

Sinners, V. Tweedale; A Woman Perfected, 
R. Marsh ; "Links in the Chain, H. Hill; The 
Silent House, F. Hume ; Penniless Millionaire, 
D. C. Murray. 


FICTION. 


Beach, R. The Iron Trail 

(Hodder and Stoughton) 
Collier, P. Light Fingers and Dark Eyes. ... (Long) 
Auvergne, E. B. D. The Night of Memory 


Dawe, C. The Shadow of Evil 
Freeman, R. A. The Unwilling Adventurer 


(Hodder): 
Gerard, M. The Heart of a Hero 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 
Grace, A. The Clock of St. Martin......... (S. Paul) 
Gibbon, P. The Second-Class Passenger 
(Methuen) 
Golding, H. Wonder Book ............ (Ward, Lock) 
Golding, H. The Little Wonder Books 
(Ward, Lock) net 
Hume, F. The Curse......................0008- (Laurie) 
Littlewood, S. R. The Fairies Here and Now 
ee net 
Macnaughten, S. Snow Upon the 


" (Hodder) 
Richards, Grant. Valentine ......... (G. Richards) 
Rives, H. E. Hearts Courageous ......... (Hodder) 
Sawyer, H. V. The Lizard ..................... (Mills) 
Stockley, C. The Dream Ship ......... (Constable) 


Stratton-Porter,G. Laddie ............... y) 
Teetgen, A. B. A White Passion (Wells, Gardner) 
Wyllarde, D. Youth Will be Served ...... (S. Paul) 


[This List will be continued next month.) 
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LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


ESPERANTO. 


UNHAPPILY our space is so limited this month 
that it is impossible to give a full review of the 
charming romance by Mr. H. A. Luyken, 
entitled Mirinda Amo (2s. British Esperanto 
Association), but any Esperantists who are 
wondering what to give for a Christmas present 
should at once provide themselves with a novel 
which is interesting, literary, and in good Espe- 
ranto style. Last year, it may be remembered, the 
Dictionary was ready for just.such a Christmas 
present. The Dictionary and the New Testa- 
ment, prettily bound, were then presented to 
Queen Alexandra, who expressed herself by let- 
ter as being both pleased and interested. 
Naturally, like most royalties, she herself speaks 
many languages. 

La Revuo for October gives a most interesting 
account of the Congress at Berne, and suggests 
that, as no doubt the attendance at next year’s 
Congress in Paris will be very great, those who 
intend to be present or who desire to help in 
making it a success, should take their ticket now 
instead of waiting until later. In so large a city it 
will be very necessary to have a fairly accurate 
idea of the numbers likely to be present in order 
to provide suitable lodgings as near as possible 
to the building in which the gathering will be 
held. 


A most interesting meeting has just taken 
place in Manchester, presided over by Mr. W. J. 
Lewis, who quoted as an instance of the im- 
portance of Esperanto the fact that Prince 
Tokugawa, Premier of the Japanese House of 
Peers, has recently opened up a correspondence 
in Esperanto with an English Esperantist. As 
a result of the gathering many of the audience 
joined the group. 

The Railway Clerk for October 15th contains 
an interesting article upon the auxiliary language 
and its importance, especially for railway clerks. 
The writer, who has studied Esperanto for about 
a year, says that he-can hardly say too much 
about the way in which his knowledge has been 
broadened and his interest in other countries 
developed by the use of the language. He con- 
cludes that in a very few years the international 
privilege-ticket movement will enable railway 
clerks to travel freely on the Continental rail- 
ways, and that, by the study of Esperanto, pre- 
paration should be made in good time in order to 
take advantage of the boon. 

The following letter from Messrs. Adams and 
Merrick is so interesting that I give it here in 
full :— 


ESPERANTO AND THE BLIND. 


At each of nine International Congresses in nine 
different countries there have always been present 
many blind Esperantists, to whom it has been a 
great joy to be able to travel to meet their fellow- 
musicians, authors, journalists, etc., and to be able 
to converse in our international tongue, listen to 
speeches, and, in fact, take part in every event in 
the Congress and also to enjoy the after-Congress 
journeys. News has just been received from M. 
Thilander, of Stockholm, our very fervent blind, 
deaf, and crippled publisher, and the printer of our 
Monthly Braille Magazine in Esperanto. He has 
compiled very carefully a list of the names and 
addresses of just about one thousand blind Esperant- 
ists, who very thoroughly appreciate and enjoy our 
international language. This has opened up to 
them a whole new field of literature, and: enabled 
them to enter upon intercourse by letter, so obtain- 
ing information from fellow blind Esperantists in 
twenty-seven different countries in the world. 

The list shows that among the number there are 
189 Germans, 94 Swedish, 62 English, 58 Belgians, 
su French, 51 Norwegians, 49 Scotch, 48 Bohemians, 
35 Spanish, 34 from U.S.A., 29 Danes, 28 Finns, 
26 Austrians, 10o Swiss, 8 Italians, 8 Rumanians, 5 
Hungarians, 4 Australians, 4 Brazilians, 3 Mexi- 
cans, 2 Irish, 1 Egvptian, 1 from Orange River, 1 
Peruvian, 1 Chinese, and 1 Bulgarian. 

Our Esperanto Braille Library goes on increasing, 
but we are still always urgently in want of books, 
and shou'd welcome the assistance of any kind 
friends, who have spare time, to work for us; or to 
anyone who will undertake the instruction of any 
blind person. 

A grammar printed in black ink and braille will 
gladly be sent to anyone free, who will promise to 
teach even one person, so bringing much joy to 
both. 

The result of the past few years may not appear 
much, but it has gladdened some unhappy ones and 
done something to spread the knowledge of the lan- 
guage abroad. 

We have this week had a most interesting Even- 
ing Concert at Boxhill, under the auspices of the 
B. and F.B.A., presided over by Oscar Browning, 
Esq., M.A., and in a very felicitous little speech he 
very strongly urged the necessity of spreading 
Esperanto amongst the blind and the great bene- 
fits derived by them from the study and continual 
use of the language. 

Braille alone ‘is an inestimable boon, but joined 
with Esperanto it more than doubles its work. 

We are very anxious now to have the New Testa- 
ment in Braille Esperanto, as we are sure this would 
be appreciated all over the world. 

We are hoping to get the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to help us, but should be very thankful 
for any other assistance which kind friends may 
offer. 

Any further information will be gladly given: by 
Alfred John Adams, Plynlimon Terrace, Hastings. 


"TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS 


HOME AFPAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Agriculture, Land: 

Some Reflections on the Land Inquiry, by the 
Marquess of Ailsbury, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Whitehall and the Countryman, by J. W. Robert- 
son-Scott, * Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Current Misconceptions of the Agricultural Prob- 
lem, by W. H. Mallock, ‘ Mineieenth Cent,” 
Nov. 

Rural Land Reform, by B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
‘* Contemporary Rev,” Nov. 

Some Aspects of the Land Question, by Sir Robert 
Edgcumhe, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

The Two Land Campaigns, ‘* Quarterly Rev,” 
Oct. 

Crime, Prisons: 

The State Punishment of Crime, by Sir Bryan 

Donkin, “* Bedrock,” Oct. 
Electoral; 

Democracy and Representative Government, by 
John Buchan, *‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

The Problem of Democracy and the Swiss Solution, 
“ Edinburgh Rev,” Oct. 

Finance: 

The Financial Difficulties of Federalism, by Edgar 
Crammond, ‘' Quarterly Rev,” Oct. 

Financial Preparation for War, by Edgar Cram- 
mond, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Housing Problems: 

The Urban Housing Problem, by George Fleet, 
“ Edinburgh Rev,” Oct. 

The Housing Question in Germany, by H. 
Roscher, ‘“ Preussische Jahrbücher, ” Oct. 

The Housing Question in Hamburg, by K. 
Waltemath, “ Preussische Jahrbücher,” Oct. 

Insurance, National: 

The Working and Amending of the Insurance Act, 
by Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, ‘' Nineteenth 
Cent,” Nov. P 

Ireland : 

Ulster and Ireland, by Sir Roger Casement, “ Fort- 
nightly Rev,” Nov. 

Ulster, by J. H. Morgan, “ Nineteenth Cak a 
Nov. 

The Irish Crisis, by Maurice Woods, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Nov. 

The Home Rule Issue, by Harold Cox, “ Edin- 
burgh Rev,” Oct. 

The Future Government of the United Kingdom, 
by Arthur Ponsonby, ‘‘ Contemporary Rev,” 

ov. 

The Position of Protestants under Home Rule, by 
Stephen Gwynn, “‘ British Rev,” Nov. 

Ulsteria, by An Outsider, ‘' British Rev,” Nov. 

If Home Rule is Defeated, by Charles Bewley, 
“ Dublin Rev,” Oct. 

A Canadian View of the Home Rule Bill, by Col. 
S. H. P. Graves, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

Labour : 

Failure of the Labour Party, by J. M. Kennedy, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

Profit-Sharing, by Prof. W. J. Ashley, ‘‘ Quarterly 
Rev,” Oct. 

Medicine: 

On the Control of Venereal Disease in England, 

by J. Ernest Lane, ‘‘ Bedrock,” Oct. 


Venereal Diseases and the New Health Crusade, 
by W. A. Brend, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 
Navies: 
The Whole-World Needs of the Navy, by Archi- 
bald Hurd, ‘‘ Quarterly, Rev,” Oct. 
The Representation of German Naval Interests 
Abroad, by Adm. F. Hoffmann, ‘* Deutsche 
Rev,” Oct. 
Railway Disasters and Dividends, by 
Kenney, “ English Rev,” Nov. 
Social Conditions and Social Reform: 
Social Reform, by ‘‘ National Revival,” ‘‘ British 
Rev,” Oct. 
Heredity, Environment, and Social Reform, by 
A. F. Tredgold, ‘* Quarterly Rev,” Oct. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: Alcoholism in 
France, by E. Aubert, ‘‘ Nouvelle Rev,” Oct. 15. 
Women: 


Rowland 


The Women's’ Parliamentary Franchise in 
Practice, by Bishop Frodsham, ‘* Nineteenth 
Cent,” Nov. 


Voice for Women—Without Votes, by S. M. 
Mitra, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

The Militant Suffragists, by Israel Zangwill, 
“ English Rev,” Nov. 

Women and the Land Question, by Miss M. 
Lowndes, * Englishwoman,” Nov. 

Women and Scientific Research, by E. Eleanor 
Field, ‘‘ Englishwoman,” Nov. 

Fines and Deductions, by G. E., 
woman,”’ Nov. 

Female Labour in Russian Factories, by Jean 
d’Auvergne, * Englishwoman,” Nov. 

A New Era in the American Woman Suffrage 
Movement, by Miss Ida H. Harper, “ English- 
woman,” Nov. 

The Reclamation of Girl Criminals in France, by 
Henri Joly, ‘‘ Correspondant,” Oct. 10. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
Peace, Disarmament, &c.: 
Chivalry in War, by Gen. F. 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 
Chivalry in War at Sea, by Vice-Adm. 
Ahlefeld, ‘* Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 
Balkan States, &c. (see also Turkey). 
The Near East, by Dr. Emil Daniels, ‘* Preussische 
Jahrbücher,” Oct. 
The Balkan War, by D. A. Sturdza, ‘* Deutsche 
Rev,’’ Oct. 

Before and After the Peace of Bucharest, by 
Austrian Statesman, ‘‘ Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 
The Holy See and the Balkans, by Prince ——, 

“La Revue,” Oct 1. 
The Comparative Value of the Balkan Acquisi- 


“ English- 


von Bernhardi, 


von 


tions, by Tzarigradski, ‘“‘ Questions Diplo- 
matiques,” Oct. 1. 
China: 


Political Letter from China, by German Resident, 
‘* Preussische Jahrbücher,” Oct. 

China To-day, by R. de Caix, ‘‘ Questions Diplo- 
matiques,’’ Oct. 16. 

Disunited China, by E. Rottach, ‘‘ Rev de Paris,” 
Oct. 15. 

France: 

What becomes of the Wealth of France? by Jian 

goringoire, ‘‘ La Revue,’ Oct. 15. 
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Franco-Spanish Relations, by A. Sauzéde, ‘‘ Ques- 

tions Diplomatiques,’’ Oct. 16. 
Germany: 

Germany under William II., by Prof. H. Oucken, 
“ Quarterly Rev,” Oct. 

Social Democracy from Dresden to Jena, by E. 
Bernstein, ‘‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Oct. 
16. 

Social Democratic Party Justice, by E. Heil- 
mann, ‘‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Oct. 16. 


Social Democracy and the Agrarian Problem, by > 


A. ‘Schulz, ‘‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Oct. 

. 16. : 

Social Democracy in Germany, ‘‘ Edinburgh Rev,” 
Oct. , 

Holland: 

Social Democracy and the Ministry Question, by 
W. H. Vliegen, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” 
Oct. 16. 

Indian Progress and Taxation, by the Earl of 
Cromer, ‘‘ Edinburgh Rev,” Oct. 
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Italy ; 
The Elections in Italy, by R. Raqueni, ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Rev,” Oct. 15. ; 
Italy a Year after the Libyan War, by Luigi 
Villari ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,’’ Nov. 
Spain: 
Spain in 1913, by H. Lorin, “ Rev des Deux 
Mondes,” Oct. 15. 
Franco-Spanish Relations, by A. Sauzéde, “‘ Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques,’’ Oct. 16. 


Turkey: 
The Future of Turkey, by P. Arminjon, ‘“ Rev 
de Paris,” Oct. 1. 
France and the Railways in Asiatic Turkey, by 
R. de Caix, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,’’ Oct. 1. 
The Three Solutions of the Syrian Question, by J. 
Atalla, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,’’ Oct. 16. 
United States: 
The Truth About the United States, by J. D. 
Whelpley, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 


J THE NEW LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, 


THE elevation of Sir Rufus Isaacs to the 


25 years ago would have imagined that such 


Bench as Lord Chief Justice has been ac- an honour was awaiting gifts which had ex- 
cepted with very general approval, and is a 
great tribute to a remarkable man. No one 
who had the privilege of knowing Sir Rufus 


{Welton Adami. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, L.C.J. 


Photo by) 


pressed themselves so diversely in the outset 
of his career. It is one of the privileges of 
the Lord Chief Justice to suggest amend- 
ments in the Law which the experience of the 
Bench approves, and in this direction we 
sincerely hope that a record will be established 
which will associate the name of Isaacs with 
the dawn of a new era in the administration 
of justice. It is, unfortunately, a cynical 
truism to state that justice is bought and sold 
like other merchandise, and it is time that the 
scandals of the High Court were abated. The 
layman can have but little respect left for the 
law when judges expressly state that to 
obtain legal divorce (to take but one example) 
is beyond the reach of the poor. If barristers 
are educated men, versed in the use of the 


- English language sufficiently to make them- 


selves understood, it should be possible for 
some of them, even the most highly briefed, 
to state a case within ordinary limits of time. 
At present the profession gives the plain man 
cause to think that they are talking up to the 
limits of their clients’ purses. Of course, 
it is not so; but how often does a poor man’s 
case, however intricate, require the attention 
of our Courts for days on end? Perhaps the 
new Chief Justice may exercise some of the 
praiseworthy impatience of the late Lord 
Russell of Killowen. 
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THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


DR. EDWIN W. 


ALABONE’S TREATMENT. 


. THe’ recent Medical Congress, at which all the 
leading physicians of the world took part, has most 
decisively proved that ‘‘ TuBERCULIN,”? the much- 
vaunted remedy for Consumption, is not only power- 
less to cure that disease, but that its use is harmful. 
So much has been heard of this supposed remedy 
that its proved uselessness must be a great disap- 
pointment to many sufferers who had read of its 
supposed success. 

Dr. Mackenzie, Consulting Physician to the 
Brompton Hospital, in his speech at the above Con- 
gress, gave a general survey of the history and re- 
sults of ‘‘ TUBERCULIN: TREATMENT,” stating there 
was no cure in Tuberculin for Consumption, and he 
could speak with experience, he having for years 
used it in a large number of cases; that he used it 
in every possible way, and in carefully selected sub- 
jects; that he had heard of “ cures,” but he wanted 
to see them reproduced in the Hospitals. What is 
needed is practical proofs, deeds not words. 

Professor Dr. Kempner, of the University of Ber- 
lin, gave similar evidence, and Sir James Fowler, 
Consulting Physician to the Brompton Hospital, 
King Edward VII. Sanatorium, and the Middlesex 
Hospital, stated that under the Insurance Act a 
system of so-called Dispensaries was being estab- 
lished throughout the country, and at these, and in 
Sanatoria, Tuberculin treatment was being exten- 
sively employed by medical men, many of whom 
have had but little experience of its use and of the 
great dangers attending it. He had come to the 
conclusion that the use of Tuberculin, in any form, 
in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis was not 
free from danger. Sir St. Clair Thompson, Pro- 
fessor of Laryngology, King’s College Hospital, said 
that his expectation of Tuberculin treatment for 
tuberculosis of the larynx had not been fulfilled. 

The above is the opinion of all who have con- 
scientiously used Tuberculin, yet patients under the 
Insurance Act are still being treated by this useless 
and dangerous method. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s remark that what he wanted was 
to ‘‘ see ‘ cures’ reproduced in the Hospitals ’? must 
seem most ironical to those who are conversant with 
the facts concerning the ‘‘ Alabone Treatment of 
Consumption,” and Dr. Alabone’s beneficent offer to 
the Brompton Hospital, which was, that he would 
supply that Hospital with his inhalers and inhalants 
free of cost for twelve months, would superintend 
the wards allotted to him, and so let the physicians 
there and the outside public have evidence of the 
“cures ” his treatment effects. In addition to this, 
Col. Hon. Le Poer Trench (whose wife, after being 
given up by a Brompton Hospital Physician to die 
in Consumption, was perfectly restored to health by 


Dr. Alabone’s treatment) made the generous offer of 
a thousand pounds to the Hospital if Dr. Alabone’s 
offer were accepted. Surely nothing could have been 
fairer or more straightforward, and one would have 
imagined the authorities would have gladly em- 
braced such an opportunity; but although it seems 
scarcely credible, yet this offer was refused, and so 
suffering humanity was debarred the benefit of treat- 
ment which has saved thousands of lives. 

In the face of these facts it seems hard to believe 
that Dr. Mackenzie could have been in earnest when 
he made his remarks. 

However that may be, the fact remains that the 
success of Dr. Alabone’s treatment has spread over 
the world, and in every part is being practised with 
the most encouraging results, case after case given 


up as perfectly incurable being cured; and it is an 
important fact to note that these are not imaginary 
cures, where the patients relapsed after giving up 
the treatment, as is the case with those sent from 
Sanatoria, but they are permanent, as patients in all 


‘positions of life testify to, after periods of five to 


twenty years and more. 

The reader may naturally ask, Why is this so? 
The answer is simple and practical: by a special 
patent inhaling machine Dr. Alabone has succeeded 
in reducing his specific inhalants into such a con- 
dition that when inhaled they reach the actual seat 
of the disease, and so it is being treated ‘‘ locally ” 
as well as constitutionally, a method the superiority 
of which must appeal to all. 

It may be mentioned here that there is not the 
slightest danger of any kind incurred. This point 
must be emphasized, as it has been circulated that 
the inhalants were dangerous and made patients 
worse. Such statements are absolutely untrue in 
connection with Dr. Alabone’s treatment, and must 
have referred to Tuberculin, Sanatoria and other 
treatments, which, as may be noted above, are 
acknowledged to be a menace to the life of the 
patient. It may therefore be safely deduced from 
all the foregoing remarks that Dr. Alabone’s is the 
only reliable cure, and should further evidence as to 
its efficacy be desired, it will be found in the volun- 
tary testimony of eminent divines and leading mem- 
bers of the legal, medical and other professions, 
and of all grades of Societv who have had personal 
experience of the satisfactory results of the treat- 
ment. 

Space does not permit us to quote these testi- 
monies, but our readers will find full details in the 
following work :— 

‘‘ The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Other Diseases of the Chest” (47th edition, 
171st thousand), which can be obtained, post free, 
for 2s. 6d., from the author, Epwin W. ALABONE, 
M.D.Phil., D/Sc.,.\Ex-M.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lynton 
House; Highburv Quadrant, London, N. 


DIARY FOR OCTOBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Oct. 1.—Discussion on Ideals of Man- 
hood and Womanhood and 
Marriage at the Church Con- 
gress. . 

Re-occupation of Dibra and 
‘Ochruda by Servian troops. 

2.—M. Mollard appointed French 
Minister in Luxemburg. 

Explosion in the Great Bagche 
Tunnel on the Bagdad Rail- 
way ; 220 killed. 

3.—Discussion on rural betterment 
at the Church Congress. 

Jonkheer de Marees van Swin- 
deren appointed Dutch Minis- 
ter'in London. 

Underwood Tariff Bill passed by 
Congress. 

4 —CČollision between the steamers 
Carnwood and Gardenia; the 
latter sank with 18 of her crew. 

Señor Carreno appointed Co- 
lombian Minister to Great 
Britain. 

Arrival of the new Australian 
Squadron in Sydney Harbour. 

5.—President Poincaré left Paris for 
Madrid on a visit to King 
Alphonso. 

Railway accident near Dwinsk, 
Russia ; 17 killed. , 

6.—Strike of navvies at the new 
docks at Silvertown begun. 

Opening of the National Union 
of Women Workers’ Confer- 
ence at Hull. 

Report of the Board of Inquiry 
into the Dublin Labour dis- 
putes issued. 

Yuan Shi-Kai formally elected 
President of the Chinese Re- 
public. 

7 —Opening of Conference of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain at Scarborough ; £1,000 
per week voted for the relief 
of the Dublin strikers. 

Mr. L. D. Carnegie appointed 
British Minister in Lisbon. 

Mr. C. L. Des Graz appointed 
British Minister in Belgrade. 

Count V. M. Celere appointed 
Italan Minister to the United 
States. 

Dr. A. Yager selected by Presi- 
dent Wilson to be Governor of 
Puerto Rico. 

Li Yuan-hung elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. 

8.—kRe-opening of the Hungarian 
Parliament. 

Commission appointed by the 
Indian Government to inquire 
into the unsettled state of 
Bengal. 

9.—Resolution in favour of approach- 
ing other Trade Unions with a 
view to co-operative action 
passed at the Miners’ Federa- 
tion Conference. 


| 1o.—Inauguration of Yuan Shi-Kai |18.—Sir Rufus Isaacs appointed Lord 


as, first President of the 
Chinese Republic. 
Destruction by fire in mid- 


Atlantic of the emigrant ship 
Volturno ; 136 lives lost. 

Mexican Parliament dissolved 
and Iro delegates arrested by 
General Huerta. 

Gamboa Dyke, the last ob- 
struction to the Panama Canal, 
blown up. 

11.—Sentences of imprisonment for 
espionage passed on three Ger- 
mans and a Frenchman at 
Leipzig. 


Chief Justice in succession to 
Lord Alverstone; Sir John 
Simon appointed Attorney- 
General, and Mr. Buckmaster 
Solicitor-General. 

Southport Market Hall burnt 
down. 

Explosion at Glynea Colliery, 
near Llanelly ; 7 deaths. 

Inauguration at Leipzig of monu- 
ment commemorating the Al- 
lies’ victory over the French in 
1813. 

Mrs. Pankhurst detairied at Ellis 
Island on the ground of “ moral 
turpitude.” 


12.—Lord Dunedin and Lord Justice | 20.—Strike of the Dublin Port and 


Hamilton appointed Lords of 
Appeal; and Mr. Justice Phil- 
limore appointed Lord Justice 
of the Court of Appeal. . 

Mr. Ure appointed President of 
the Court of Session, Edin- 
burgh. 

Exchange of final ratifications of 
the Treaty of Constantinople 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. 

13.—Re-opening of the Law Courts. 

Land Taxation Conference at 
Cardiff. 

14.—Report of the Land Inquiry 
Committee issued. 

Explosion at the Universal Col- 
liery, Senghenydd, Wales; 429 
dead and missing. 

Reply of Dublin masters to 
Askwith Report, and refusal 
to negotiate with the strikers 
until the Transport Workers’ 
Union was reorganised. 

Closing of the Dardenelles Straits 
except for two hours daily an- 
nounced by Turkey. 

General Ameglio appointed Gover- 
nor of Cyrenaica. 

Sir H. L. Galway appointed 
Governor of South Australia. 

15.—Marriage of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught and the Duchess of 
Fife in London. 

Collision between two express 
trains near Liverpool ; 6 killed. 

Rejection of the employers’ con- 
ditiona terms by the Dublin 
strikers. 

16.—Launch of oil-fuel battleship 
Queen Elizabeth at Portsmouth. 

17.—Settlement of all disputes in the 
Lancashire spinning industry 
announced at the close of the 
Manchester Conference. 

Destruction by fire of the German 
naval airship L II. near Ber- 
lin ; 28 killed. 

Departure from London for 
Canada of the Duke of Con- 
naught to resume his duties as 
Governor-General. 

As a result of the charges proved 
against him, Mr. Sulzer was re- 
moved from the Governorship 
of New York State, and re- 
placed by Mr. Martin S.Glynn. 


Dock Workers began. 

Investigation of all emigration 
agencies in Austria ordered by 
the Emperor. 

Permission to land in the United 
States granted to Mrs. Pank- 
hurst. 

21.—Celebration of Trafalgar Day. 

National Conference on Sea Train- 
ing at County Hall, Spring 
Gardens. 

Protest of Dr. Walsh against 
sending to England the children 
of Catholic strikers in Dublin. 

Flight from Paris to Cairo begun 
by airman Daucourt. 

Monarchist outbreak in Portugal 

22.—Sentence of two months in the 
second division for manslaugh- 
ter passed on driver Caudle 
in connection with the Aisgill 
railway disaster. 

Decree raising duties on all im- 
ports by 50 per cent., from 
October 28th, issued by Pre- 

= sident Huerta. 

Explosion in a coal mine at 
Dawson, New Mexico; about 
261 entombed. 

Prince Firstenburg appointed 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
in Madrid. 

23.—Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Feeble-minded at 
the Guildhall. 

Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the relationship 
between Railway Companies 
and the State. 

Suffrage Deputation to Mr. Lloyd 
George at Swindon. 

International Tuberculosis Con- 
ference opened in Berlin. 

Sir Beauchamp Duff appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the In- 
dian Army. 

La Follette Seamen's Bill passed 
by the United States Senate. 

Mr. S. O, Buckmaster knighted. 

Death sentence passed on Russian 
spy at Agram. ‘ 

24.—Kesolution in favour of State- 
owned canals passed by the 
Municipal Corporations Asso- 
ciation at the Guildhall. 
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How to Become a Writer. 
By O.B. 


It is becoming widely recognised that, to succeed as 
a writer, specialised training is essential. By ‘‘ drift- 
ing ” into a literary or journalistic career success may 
often be won, it is true, but the steady increase in the 
number of men writers who enter the field equipped 
with special training is making it more and more 
difficult for the untrained man or woman to get a 
first footing. And in Journalism, the first successful 
step counts for more than is the case in any other 
profession. 

Success in journalism goes by merit, and the re- 
muneration for this work makes it an attractive 
profession for those who feel they have some aptitude 
for writing. Even as an occasional occupation, it may 
be the means of adding substantially to one’s existing 
income. 


MR. HAROLD BEGBIE 


in an article in The Author, says: “‘ There is not an editor in 
tandon pa not anxiously searching for writers with some- 

hatever aptitude or talent a man or woman may possess, 
some practical training is absolutely indispensable. Training 
at the hands of a responsible journalist saves the literary 
aspirant much needless disappointment and failure; it shortens 
the road to success by giving the beginner the benefit of the 
guidance of experience. 

The training in Free Lance Journalism and Story 
Writing, provided by the Practical Correspondence 
College, of 104, Thanet House, Strand, is of a par- 
ticularly interesting and valuable character. It is con- 
ducted entirely by correspondence, and the long and 
_ successful experience of the College has enabled it to 
attain a very high degree of perfection in this method 
of tuition. The course is personally conducted by a 
well-known author-journalist, who possesses that rare 
gift of imparting to others the knowledge which he 
himself has acquired only by long and varied ex- 
perience. The training is not cut and dried—there 
are no dull, dogmatic text-books—it is, on the con- 
trary, adapted to the special aims and abilities of each 
student. Its object is to guide the beginner safely past 
the many rocks on which he would otherwise probably 
come to grief, or, at best, be greatly impeded thereby. 

The student is taught how to convert his thoughts, 
ideas, and experiences into a saleable commodity. 
He is shown how to produce the kind of MSS. editors 
want, and how and where to submit his productions. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for students of the 
College to earn, as a result of the tuition, many times 
the fee paid for it. As the demand for capable writers 
shows no signs of diminishing, but is, rather, in- 
creasing, every would-be writer will be well advised 
to send for particulars of the unique training now 
available. ddress the Secretary, Practical Corre- 
spondence College, 104, Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 
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THE MAGNETIC GIRL. 


How She Compels Others To 
Obey Her Will. 


100,000 Copies of Remarkable Book 
describing peculiar Psychic Powers to 
be distributed Post Free to readers of © 

s Review of Reviews.” 


“The wonderful power of Personal Influence, 
Magnetism, Fascination, Mind Control, call it what 
you will, can surely be acquired by everyone no 
matter how unattractive or unsuccessful,” says 
Mr. Elmer Ellsworth Knowles, author of the new 
book entitled: “ The Key to the Development of the 
Inner Forces.” The book 
lays bare many astound- 
ing facts concerning the 
practices of the Eastern 
Yogis, and desoribes a sim- 
ple though effective system 
of controlling the thoughts 
and acts of others; how one 
may gain the love and 
friendship of those who 
might otherwise remain in- 
different; how to quickly 
and accurately judge the 
character and disposition of 
an individual; how to cure 
the most obstinate diseases 
and habits without drugs 
or medicines ; even the com- 
plex subject of projecting 
thoughts (telepathy) is ex- 
plained. Miss Josephine 
Davis, the popular stage 
favourite; whose portrait appears above, declares 
that Prof. Knowles’ book opens the door to success, 
health, and happiness to every mortal, no matter 
what his or her position in life. She believes that 
Prof. Kgpwles has discovered principles which, if 
universally adopted, will revolutionise the mental 
status of the human race. 

The book, which is being distributed broadcast free 
of charge, is full of photographic reproductions showing 
how these unseen forces are being used all over the 
world, and how thousands upon thousands have 
developed powers- which they little dreamed they 
possessed. The free distribution of the 100,000 copies 
is being conducted by a large London institution, and 
a‘copy will be sent post free to anyone interested. 
No money need be sent, but those who wish to do so 
may enclose 2d. (stamps) to cover postage, etc. All 
requests for the free book should be addressed to: 
National Institute of Sciences, Free Distribution 
Dept. 139c, No. 258, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, S.E., England. Simply say you would like a 
copy of “The Key to the Development of the Inner 
Forces,” and mention “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


When writing to Advertisers please mention *‘The Review of Reviews.” 
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Sentences of imprisonment passed 
on the Nanaimo strike rioters, 
Vancouver. 

25.—Railway collision at Waterloo 
Junction ; 3 killed. 

Anti-Welsh Church Bill demon- 
stration in Bellevue Gardens, 
Manchester. 

Resignation of the Liberal Cabinet 
in Spain. 

26.—First ballots in the General 
Election held throughout Italy. 

Preliminary elections for the new 
Legislative Assembly in Egypt. 

Presidential Election in Mexico ; 
votes cast insufficient to con- 
stitute a legal choice of a 
President. 

27 —Resolution to amalgamate fifteen 
Trade Unions connected with 
the Post Office passed by 
delegates at Caxton Hall. 

Suffragist deputation to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, at Berwick-on- 
Tweed. 

Sentence of seven months for 
sedition passed on James Lar- 
kin, secretary of the Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union. 

Great damage caused by a storm 
in South Wales; 2 killed. 

Adoption of the Prussian pro- 
posal with regard to the Bruns- 
wick Succession by the Federal 
Council in Berlin. 

Formation of a Conservative 
Cabinet in Spain with Sefior 
Dato as Premier. 

Decree increasing the Mexican 
Army from 85,000 to 150,000 
issued by President Huerta. 

29.—Lord Mersey and other delegates 
appointed to represent the 
British Government at the 
International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea, 

Resignation of Lord Brassey, Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. - 

International Conference of 
Miners opened in Paris. 

30.—Deputation from the Town 
Tenants’ League to Mr. Lloyd 
George at the Treasury. 

Mr. R. Munro, appointed Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, Mr. T. 
B. Morison, Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, and Mr. Anderson, 
Judge of the Scottish Court of 
Session. 

Bill authorising the Regent to 
terminate the Regency passed 
by the Bavarian Diet. 


SPEECHES 
Oct. 1.—Sir E. Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith, at Cookstown and Dun- 
gannon, on Mr. Redmond and 
the Conference Proposals. 
2.—Sir E Carson, at Raphoe, Done- 
gal, on Home Rule. 
3.—Mr. Roosevelt, in New York, on 
American Policy. 
4.—Sir E. Carson, at Armagh, on 
Lord Loreburn’s Proposal. 
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5.—Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, at 
Leicester, on the Independent 
Labour Party. 
Mr. W. O’Brien, at Donoughmore, 
on Mr. Redmond. 
6.—Sir John Simon, in Glasgow, on 
Free Trade. 
Mr. Ure, at Kirkliston, on Land 
Reform. 
Mr. McKenna, at Pontypool, on 
Home Rule. 
7.—Mr. McKenna, at Pontnewynydd, 
on Penal Reform. 
8.—Lord Milner, in Birmingham, on 
Finance. 
Lord R. Cecil, in Manchester, on 
the Marconi Transactions. 
Mr. Churchill, in Dundee, on the 
Irish Crisis. 
9.—Mr. Cave, at Bedford, on Unionist 
Land Policy. 
Lord R. Cecil, at Newport, on th 
Welsh Church Bill p 
Mr. Churchill, at Lochee, on 


[Reginald Harris. 
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Home Rule and a General 
Election. 
10.—Sir R. McBride, at the City 
Carlton Club, on Imperial De- 
fence. 
Mr. F. E. Smith at West Brom- 
wich, on the Ulster Problem. 
.—Mr. T. P. O'Connor, at Croydon, 
on Home Rule All Round. 
Mr. Lloyd George, at Bedford, on 
the Land Problem. 


12.—Mr. Redmond, at Limerick, on 
Home Rule. 
14.—Sir Luke White, at Driffield, on 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Land 
Speech. 

16.—Archbishop Lang, at Cardiff, on 
the Welsh Church Bill. 

Bishop Maud, at Kingsway Hall, 

on Woman Suffrage. 

17.—Mr. J. H. M. Campbell, at 
Birkenhead, and Mr. W. Run- 
ciman, at Batley, on Home 
Rule. 


Mr. E G. Pretyman, at Swindo#, 
on the Land Problem. 
18.—Mr. Winston Churchill, at Man- 
chester, on Naval Construction. 
20.—Lord Crewe, at the India Office, 
on Indian Civilians. 
21.—Lord Selborne, at the Hôtel Cecil, 
on Naval Efficiency. 
Mr. Hobhouse, at Bristol, and Mr. 
J..Devlin, atTruro,eonHameRule. 
22.—Mr. Lloyd George, at Swindon, on 
the Government’s Land Policy. 
Mr. Borden, at Quebec, on the 
Development of Quebec. 
23.—Lord Crewe, at Ipswich, on the 
Ulster Question and India. 
24.—Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Leicester, 
on Trade Prospects. 
25.—Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, on the 
‘-: Home Rule Bil. 
“Mr. J. Dillon, at Carlow, on 
Gs Ulster Unionists 
27.—Sir Edward Grey, at Berwick-on- 
Tweed, on the Home Rule Bill. 
2% President Wilson, at Mobile, on 
Pan-American Relations. 
28.—Sir John Simon, at Birmingham, 
on Tariff Reform. 
Mr. Acland, at Oldham, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 
Lord Londonderry, at Hetton-le- 
Hole, on Ulster. 
29.—Sir John Jordan, at the Hotel 
Métropole, on the Chinese 
Republic. 
Mr. Bonar Law and Sir E. Carson, 
at Wallsend-on-Tyne, on Home 
Rule. 
30.—Mr. Bonar Law, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on Mr. Lloyd George. 


OBITUARY 


Oct. 2:—Lady Knightley of Fawsley 
4.—Prince Karl von Schwarzenberg. 
5.—Professor Bartels, artist, 57. 

Sultan of Muscat. 

6.—H. F. Beaumont, ex-M.P., 80. 

Canon P. A. Sheehan, 6r. i 

7.—Benjamin Altman, art-collector. 

M. Ploumidis, Governor of Crete. 

8.—G. W. Palmer (of Messrs. Huntley 
and Palmer), 62. 

9.—Cardinal Aguirre 
Primate of Spain. 

Professor Robinson Ellis, 79. 
10.—Prince Katsura, ex-Premier of 

Japan, 66. 

11.—Edward Holden, 78. 

12.—Patrick Guiney, M.P., 46. 

Sir Ford North, 83. 

Professor James Stuart, 70. 

Sir J. B. Tuke, brain specialist, 77. 
16.—Sir George Wombwell, 80. 
17.—John Ferguson, of Colombo, 71. 
18.—Friedrich Bremermann, 71. 

Dinizulu, African chief, 43. 

Charles Tellier, inventor of cold 

storage system, 86. 

19.—Arthur Chamberlain, 71. 

Miss Emily Lawless, Irish writer. 
20.—Charles H. E. Brookfield, joint 

censor, 56. 

22.—Dr. Lucas-Championnére, 70. 

26.—Sir Walter Menzies, M.P., 57 

28:\—Viscount Sidmouth, 89. 
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Ask to See 
these Books of Interest 


Mrs. Piozzi’s Thraliana 


With numerous Johnsonian Extracts hitherto un- 
published. By CHARLES HUGHES, J.P. Michallet 
boards, linen backs, 3s. 6d. net. 

** The only fault of this book is its brevity. Mrs. 
Piozzi's sprightly gossip about her friends and family 
is uncommonly entertaining, and one would like to 
have a great deal more.'’—Manchester Guardian. 


Shakespeare 
and Stratford 


By Henry C. SHELLEY, Author of ‘Literary 
By-Paths in Old England," ‘*‘ Untrodden English 
Ways,'’ &c. With 16 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. 4to, decorated cloth, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“It can be recommended as a pleasant companion 
for Stratford visitors, and a pretty remembrance of 
their visit.’’—Athenaeum., 


The Wooings 
of Jezebel Pettyfer 


‘*The Great Classic of the West Indies.’’ By 
HALDANE MACFALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" You will find really powerful stories—squalid, 
but strong and effective, Zola with a broad grin. It 
is a vigorous book by a man with stuff in him.’’— 
Pall Mali Gazette. ` 


The Voice Unheard 


A Story of Dinard. By Nina L. Duryea, Author 
of ‘‘The House of the Seven Gabblers,’’ &c. 
362 pp., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is able and telling in its own way, 
and is sure to be popular.’’—Scotsman. 


The Father of Detective Fiction. 
A New Edition of the Novels 


By EMILE GABORIAU. - 


. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Mystery of Orcival. 
The Honour of the Name. 
Other People’s Money. 
Monsieur Lecoq. 

The Widow Lerouge. 
File No. 113. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 


Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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4,000 BOOKSELLERS READ. 


Every month four thousand booksellers in 
the Colonies of the British Empire read 
all about the latest books, and books that 
are to come, in 


THE COLONIAL BOOKSELLER 


the only trade paper published for, and 
circulating exclusively in, the Colonies. 


FOR RESULTS 


Read this letter, of which we can show 
the original to any pfiblisher. 


“ We should like to mention that 
our advertisements in your paper 
have shown splendid results. 
Through the introduction of your 
paper we have opened up business 
relations with quite a number of 
solid Colonial Booksellers, and 
secured very satisfactory orders. 
We are repeating our advertisc- 
ment in your next issue.” 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


to write to The 

COLONIAL BOOKSELLER 
& York Buiidings 

ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER * CO.’S LIST 

Pie achat eines ard ar alate Meth al Arh eS 

The Full Account of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-13 
Ready Nov. 6. In 2 Volumes. Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 


Volume I.—Being the Journals of 
Captain R. F. Scott. C.V.O.. R.N f 

With a Preface by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. K.C.B.. F.R.S. 

Vo_uMe Il.—The Rerorts of the Journeys and Scientific Work 

undertaken by Dr. E. A. Witson and the Surviving Members of the 

Expedition. Arranged by LEONARD HUXLEY. 

With 18 SE a Plates, 8 Photoxravures, 4 Facsimile Pages from 

Captain Scott's Diary, 260 Illustrations, and Maps. 

THE WESTERN REBELLION OF 1549. An Account. of 
the Insurrections in Devonshire and Cornwall against 
religious Innovations in the reign of Edward VI. 

By Mrs. Frances Rose-Trovp, F.R.Hist.S. With Dlustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
Katharine Tynan’s Reminiscences. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. By Katuarine TYNAN HINKSON. 
With a Portrait. Deiny 8vo, 1Us, 6d. net. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN SCENE. ' 
By Viorer R, MarkuamM, Author of ** South Africa, Past and 
Present,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, nct. , 

OLD STANDARDS: South Country Sketches. 7 
By Jonn HarLsHam, Author of ‘“Idlehurst,”’ ‘Lonewood Corner, 
&c. Crown Svo. Sa. net. 

LABOUR, LIFE, and LITERATURE. Memories of Sixty 
Years. By Freperick Rocers. With a Portrait. Large post 

8vo, 7s. 6d, net. ; 

THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 

By FourtH Form. Large post Svo, 6s. net. 
THE AUSTRIAN OFFICER AT WORK AND AT PLAY. 
By DororHEaA Gerard (Madame de Longgarde). With a 

Frontispiece. arge post Svo, 7s. 6d. net, 

THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Bv Lorp Monxswe tt, D.L., Author of ‘* French Railways.” &c. 
With Illustrations, Demy Svo, 6s. net. = - 
Lonpox: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15-WatTERLOO Pracer, S.W. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention ** The Review of Reviews.” 
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OIL FROM WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


THE September number of the Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute eontains a suggestive article 
by Ernest H. Wilson, of Arnold Arboretum, 
Harvard University, U.S.A. It deals with the 
‘‘ wood-oil’’ trees of China and Japan. The 
writer says :— 

ALEURITES, a small genus of about six species 
belonging to the Euphorbiaceae, all trees and natives 
of extreme Eastern Asia and Malaysia, is of con- 
siderable economic importance, owing to the fact 
that the seeds of all the species are rich in useful 
fixed oils. The products of these trees have, in a 
limited way, been known for a very long time, but 
in the near future they are destined to occupy a much 
more important place in Western arts and commerce 
than heretofore. In particular does this apply to the 
so-called ‘‘ wood-oils ” of China and Japan. During 
the past decade there has been an increasing demand 
for these oils in the markets of Europe and North 
America. The exports from China have increased 
enormously, and prices have risen considerably. 


The writer says that ‘‘ within the British Em- 
pire can be found vast tracts of country little 
suited to general agriculture of to the culture of 
more exacting economic plants, yet admirably 
adapted for the culture of Chinese wood-oil 
trees.” He adds :— 

In warm-tem- 
perate, rocky parts 
of Australia, 
South Africa, the 
East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, India, 
and _ elsewhere, 
the attention of 
agricultural de- 
partments might 
advantageously be 
directed towards 
these trees. Their 
cultural require- 
ments are of the 
simplest. The 
growth is rapid, 
and the trees com- 
mence to bear 
fruit in four or 
five years after 
the seed is sown. 
The trees are of 
relatively low 
stature, with wide- 
spreading heads, 
and are appa- 
rently indifferent 


to the nature of the soil. They are exceedingly 
Ornamental when in flower, and they fruit very 
freely. These qualities, together with an assured 
market for the oil in increasing quantities, should 
be sufficient inducement to warrant their experi- 
mental culture being undertaken in suitable parts of 
the British Empire. 


Mr. Wilson says the process adopted by the 
Chinese for extracting the oil is very simple. It 
is as follows :— 

The seeds are first crushed in a circular trough 
beneath a heavy stone wheel worked by horse- or 
ox-power. The comminuted mass is then partially 
roasted in a shallow pan, after which it is placed in 
a wooden vat, fitted with a wicker bottom, and 
thoroughly steamed over a cauldron of boiling water. 
Next, with the aid of an iron ring and straw, it is 
made into circular cakes about 45 cm. in diameter 
and 10 cm. thick. These cakes are arranged edge- 
ways in a large wooden press which accommodates 
about a dozen, and when full, pressure is exerted by 
driving in one wedge after another, thereby crush- 
ing out the brown, somewhat watery and heavy- 
smelling oil, which falls into a vat below. The 
yield is about 40 per cent. by weight of the kernels; 
the refuse cakes are used on the fields as manure. 
This tung-oil is packed in wooden tubs or bamboo 
baskets, and is ready for export. 


Wedge Press used for Extracting Wood-Oil. 
(Reproduced by permission of Mr. John Murray.) 
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“ Decimal point one” ought to 
te the rallying cry of all the 
ciends of peace everywhere. 
If once the appropriation of 
decimal point one per cent. of 
the Naval and Military Budgets 
was adopted by one ot the Great 
Powers the others would per- 
force have to follow suit. At 
present the hat has to be sent 
round every time, and it often 
falls very heavily upon a few 
generous persons. The duty of 
international hospitality ought 
to be borne by the nation, and 
if this policy of making war 
against war and on the causes 
of war, which spring largely in misunderstanding, were sedulously 
prosecuted year after year with the resources of decimal point one 
per cent. at its back, we should soon discover the absurdity and 
uselessness of much of our excessively bloated armaments. 


paeau uzauga 


The Review of Reviews, January, 1906. 


We went to war with President Kruger, among other things, 
because of our holy horror at the scandalous way in which he 
treated the British Indian subjects of the Queen. To redress the 
wrongs of these Indians we went to war, pulled down the 
Republics, and set up a Crown Colony in the Transvaal. With 
what result? Not only have none of the wrongs of our Indian 
fellow-subjects been removed, but their fot to-day is in every 
respect worse than it was under President Kruger. 


“The Indian Question in the Transvaal.” Review of Reviews, 
September, 1904. 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


For nearly two thousand years organised Christianity 
has acquiesced in that organised murder called War. 


Drawn and Engraved) [by Bernard Sleigh 


No. 288. Vol. XLVIII) 


(December, 1913. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE PROGREsS OF THE WORLD. 


LONDON, Dec. 1, 1913. 
Are Ministers careless how 


Ministers they undermine their repu- 
Ingeminating tation for sincerity? From 
Peace. 


the way they have. been 
speaking, one would imagine they were 
burning to get the nations together for 
pacific deliberation. Mr. Lloyd George, at 
Middlesbrough, drew a. beautiful picture of 
the regenerated Britain which would result 
from getting Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia frankly by the hand, 
and saying to them, ‘‘ No more murder! ” 
Mr. Asquith, at the Guildhall, asked if it 
was not time for statesmen and men of busi- 
ness to take counsel together to divert the 
increasing stream of wealth from purposes 
of organised destruction. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, at the Alexandra Palace, after be- 
moaning the hideous hypnotism of arma- 
ments, roundly declared: ‘‘So far as the 
Government is concerned, there is no step 
which we can take which offers any prospect 
-of an abatement by international arrange- 
ment of the present competition in arma- 
ments, -which we will not take and which 
we will not work for with all our strength.” 
These are admirable senti- 
ments. But put them to 
the test of practice. What 
have Ministers done to 
prepare for the next Hague Cenference, 
which ought to be held in 1915? There they 
can take the nations by the hand; there 
statesmen and business men can consult to- 
gether; there can be taken the steps that 


Words 
Without Deeds. 


>» 


Mr. Churchill so ardently desires. But as 
yet there is no news of the appointment of 
a British National Committee, which is 
plainly the first step towards the desired end. 
And ‘‘ no steps have yet been taken,” so we 
are officially informed, for the appointment 
of the International Committee, which is the 
next stage. And there is even talk of not 
holding the Conference until a later date 
than 1915. Judged by their deeds, the 
words of Ministers sound very hollow.. 
They remind one of the amorous swain who 
protested wildly that he was “‘ dying to get 
married,’’ but who carefully refrained from 
having the banns called or from giving in 
his name to the registrar, 
The trouble seems to be 
The < that in this case the amor- 
Usual Hindrance. ous swain has left the legal 
preliminaries in the hands 
of a friend who is in no hurry to attend to 
them. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Churchill are doubtless sincere 
enough in their professions of panting 
eagerness to consult with the Powers for 
peaceful ends. But the preliminaries to 
the fervently-desired Conference they have 
apparently entrusted to the frigid care of the 
Foreign Office; and the Foreign Office has ` 
blocked the way, as usual. But Ministers 
ought not to put their reputation for honesty 
at the mercy of the Foreign Office. After 
all, in international affairs, it is not for the 
Foreign Office to rule England: it is for 
England to rule the Foreign Office. Before 
indulging in further asseverations of pas- 
c 
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sionate desire to get into consultation with 
the nations in the cause of peace, Ministers 
would do well to do the duty that lies 
nearest—appoint the National Committee; 
and see to it that the Committee so appointed 
is not composed merely of hacks of the 
Foreign Office, but of live men representing 
the mind of the people. Otherwise this 
platform rhetoric raises the gorge of the 
straightforward Englishman, 

The dilatoriness of the 
Government in prepara- 
tion for peace is all the 
more exasperating when 
almost in the same speeches Ministers are an- 
nouncing in advance a great increase in the 
naval estimates to be laid before the next 
session of Parliament. The mad race of 
armaments is allowed to go on unchecked, 
while the one hope of a col- 
lective understanding and 
co-operative action is—at 


least; by our Government— 
neglected. The French 


Budget for 1914 shows a de- 
ficit of nearly thirty-two 
millions. To meet a part 
of this and to defray the 
immensely increased mili- 
tary expenditure the French 
Government proposes to 
borrow fifty-two millions 
sterling. Even the German 
naval estimates, generally 
calculated with such detailed 
accuracy, come before the 
Reichstag slightly aug- 
mented for 1914. On every 
side one hears of battle- 
ships, Dreadnoughts, or 
super-Dreadnoughts being 
laid or launched. The na- 
tions approach nearer and 
nearer the edge of the abyss 
of bankruptcy. Angrier and 
angrier grow the working 
people as they find the 
cost of living rising out 


Sliding towards 
the 
Abyss, 
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of all proportion to their wages. If 
ever there was a time when the mere 
instincts of self-preservation should drive 
nations and statesmen to making the 
most of The Hague Conference and of its 
vast possibilities, now is that time. But 
our National Committee is not yet ap- 
pointed. Neither labour nor commerce nor 
our great oversea Dominions are invited to 
formulate the proposals of the British Em- 
pire for promoting the unity of mankind. 


The Krupp trials at Berlin 


ee Peril py, have ended in Herr 

mpunity for 

Armament Firms. Brandt, the agent of 
Krupp’s, being found 


guilty of bribing Army officials with a view 
to procuring information and orders for his 
firm. He was sentenced to four months’ 
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Salgrave Manor. 


Tha ancestral home of the Washington family, purchased to celebrate the Centenary 
of Peace between the English-speaking peoples. | 
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THE ENTERPRISING TRADESMAN. 


THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL TO KRUPP: 
" Peace on Earth—"' 


“ What a scoundrel! He has hung a whole park of 
artillery round my neck! ” 


imprisonment, to run from the time he was 


put in gaol—four months ago. That is, he 
goes forth free at once! A director of 
Krupp’s, Herr Eccius, was found guilty of 
complicity with Herr Brandt, and was fined 
—a director, be it remembered, of this multi- 
millionaire firm—the ridiculously small sum 
of £60! Whatever may be the effect of the 
sentences passed upon the officers who con- 
sented to be bribed, the sentences of the Civil 
Court are not of a kind to strike terror into 
firms meditating corruption. One would 
not regret the lightness of the punishment 
which falls on the mere instruments, if only 
the users of the instruments were adequately 
punished. According to the account given 
of the affair by the presiding judge, the firm 
had found it was losing custom. It was 
being cold-shouldered by the Army authori- 
ties. To recover lost ground, the firm 
adopted new methods, and employed Brandt 
to bribe officers, and take other means to in- 
crease the trade of the firm. That they had 
acted in the interests of their firm was 
accepted as a mitigating circumstance. The 
firm profited by whatever orders were thus 
secured. Therefore in all conscience the 
firm was responsible for what happened. 
The receiver is at least as bad as the thief. 
When the terrible dangers bound up with 
war scares and the infamy involved in brib- 
ing high State officals are remembered, 
the responsibility 1s seen to be of the gravest 
kind. But, according to the familiar say- 
ing, the firm has neither a body to be kicked 


nor a soul to be damned. True; but it has 
dividends which can be taxed, or wholly or 
in part sequestrated. If the firm had been 
fined fifty per cent. of its dividends this year 
alone the penalty would have been getting 
nearer home, and firms would find it did not 
pay to hire directors or agents to bribe 
State officials. Perhaps Germany has no 
law authorising this kind of punishment. 
Then the sooner some such extension of Em- 
ployers’ Liability is enacted the better it will 
be for the peace and for the morals of the 
world. One indisputable advantage has 
accrued to mankind from these trials. The 
peoples everywhere are now on their guard 
against the nefarious tactics of armament 
firms who try to exploit public patriotism for 
private profit. Herr Liebknecht deserves 
the thanks of the world for his exposure of 
this most serious international peril. 


The record of South Africa 
in her dealings with her 
Indian inhabitants is dis- 
creditable to our sense of 
British justice; for, having used our Indian 
subjects to enable her to build up her wealth, 
she desires to escape payment for their ser- 
vices. That is what it practically comes to. 
Indian coolies were imported to work on 
sugar plantations, as they are cheaper even 
than the natives; when they had finished 
their term of labour and desired to settle in 
the country, the Colony had no use for them 
as citizens, and has attempted.to. fofce them 


India 
in 
Africa. 
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Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 
either to remain as indentured labourers or 
to return to their own land. In either case 
this is an attempt to escape from responsi- 
bilities automatically assumed by importing 
this labour. The position is rendered more 
irksome to the Colony by the fact that the 
Indian undersells the white man in many 
trades, owing to his being able to live more 
cheaply, and thus lowering the standard of 
living amongst the poorer 
white members of the com- 
munity. It is further sug- 
gested that the Indian may 
in time turn his energies to 
Stirring up the natives to 
revolt against the white 
colonists. It is easily seen 
from this that the Indian is 
by no means a persona 
grata to the colonist, who 
has always done his best to 
get rid of him by severe 


restrictions on his im- 
migration. . Being, of 
course, voteless, he has 


no direct method of bring- °°! 


ing pressure to bear on 
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the Government; and’ his only method 
of protest is by means of passive 
resistance and the strike. A year ago, 
in order that the case for the Indian 
might be considered, Mr. Gokhale visited 
South Africa, made inquiries into the posi- 
tion, and held conferences with General 
Botha and General Smuts. As the result of 
this conference Mr. Gokhale expressed him- 
self convinced that the Government would 
deal fairly with the Indian in their coming 
legislation. However, when the law was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, certain 
reforms which the Indian community had 
expected had not been embodied in the Act; 
indeed, in some particulars the conditions 
had been made more severe. This applied 
chiefly to the £3 tax on unindentured 
Indians and the restrictions imposed upon 
the emigrant from Natal to other parts of 
South Africa. The Indians at once pro- 
tested ; but, finding their protests of no avail, 
they were léft no course hut deliberately to 
defy the law and start a campaign of passive 
resistance. Their leader, Mr. Gandhi, with 
a party of about 500 natives crossed from 
Natal into the Transvaal, where they were 
arrested, and the leaders sentenced to im- 
prisonment. This was followed by strikes 
on the plantations and in the mines. 


(Topical. 


Indians at Work ‘in the Fields at Natal. 
Strikers have threatened to destroy the crops. 
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This is bad enough in 


The itself, but the consequences 

' Imperial : 
Ravest to the Empire are much 
more serious, as the in- 
habitants of India have been greatly 


Stirred by the treatment of their fellow- 
countrymen. It is, indeed, paradoxical that 
the British Government cannot take such 
energetic steps to protect her Indian subjects 
in South Africa as she could if the Indians 
were oppressed by a foreign Power; and, 
unfortunately, the Indian cannot understand 
this paradox, and is greatly, and quite 
naturally, incensed that the British Govern- 
ment .does not immediately insist on fair 
treatment to all its subjects in South Africa. 
This angry feeling has been accentuated by 
reports of the ill-treatment of prisoners. In 
order to allay this indignation Lord Hard- 
inge has spoken out strongly and demands 
an inquiry into the alleged ill-treatment, 
which has been denied by General Botha. 
At present matters are in an unsettled 
state; bloodshed has occurred amongst 
the strikers in Natal, which gives the 
South African Government the stereo- 
typed excuse for inaction, lest they should 
appear to be yielding to violence. However, 
South Africa must remember that, as a 
member of the Empire, she has responsibili- 
ties to all other parts of the Empire, and that 
by her conduct in this matter she is imperil- 
ling Imperial interests in our great depen- 
dency. It would be best for her to realise 
at once that the Indian has come at South 
Africa’s own wish, and that, having come, 
he must receive fair treatment and that he 
cannot be coerced by harsh laws. 

Besides this crisis, which 


Bothe affects the whole Empire, 
Hertzog. South Africa has been 
suffering from internal 

troubles. The trouble between Botha and 


Hertzog, which started just a year ago, has 
come to open rupture, and Hertzog has 
retired from the South African party with 
the avowed intention of forming a party of 
his own. This party is not strong enough 
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to defeat Botha alone; that it will combine 
with the Unionists to do so is doubtful, and 
the probability is that Botha will remain 
until the next election, which takes place 
two years hence. When an election takes 
place Botha will almost certainly be unable 
to form a Government by himself, but will 
have to combine with the Unionists to form 
a coalition. Such a coalition Government 
would be the best thing for South Africa, 
as it would do a great deal to end all racial 
feelings. South Africa has also lost two dis- 
tinguished men in Sir Richard Solomon, the 
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Agent-General, and Abraham Fischer, the 
Minister of Lands. Sir Richard Solomon 
has ably served his country both in South 
Africa and in England; and Fischer, by his 
action both before and after the war, deserves 
to be kept in honourable remembrance by 
his countrymen. 


We are profoundly glad 


ia à to record the acquittal of 
hee Mendel Beiliss by the 
Kieff jury. The ‘‘ Blood 


Ritual ’’ trial unmistakably shows the low- 
water. mark of. Russianmcivilisation. Persecu- 
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tion aS an argument is a method which 
found favour with princes in the days of the 
Inquisition, but for a nation to believe in 
this method of propaganda suggests a 
medizvalism which is disappointing to all 
friends of progress. The most notable of 
such trials took place in Spain in 1490, and 
the alleged murder of ‘‘ The Holy Child of 
La Guardia ’’ was not only followed by the 
execution of the Jews brought to trial, but 
Torquemada urged this incident with such 
vehemence that Ferdinand and Isabella, two 
years later, signed the fateful edict which 
expelled the whole of the Jewish community 
from Spain; from that blow Spain has 
never recovered, and Russia, giving vent to 


racial prejudice by harrying the Jews, is in’ 


reality attempting suicide, for, whatever his 
faults, the leaven of the Jew in Russia will 
hasten the time when the Moujik will cease 
to occupy the lowest rung in Western civi- 
lisation. 

There has been a deluge 


The of oratory on Home Rule 
ee °" and Ulster, but the Ark of 


Agreement has not yet ap- 
peared on the troubled waters. Mr. Balfour 
made a speech at Aberdeen which must have 
cost his recording: angel tears of grief. It 
was the exact inversion of all in him that we 
have loved and honoured. It was also the 
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exact opposite of what the situation required. 


From Mr. Balfour, as a detached thinker, 
we expect something better than a tirade of 
superlatives such as ‘‘ the cruellest, the most 
foolish, the most wicked, the most idiotic.” 


Of all the utterances made by once re- 


sponsible statesmen during November Mr. 
Balfour’s was far and away the worst. Lord 
Halsbury’s appeal to the King to smash 
the Constitution by the irresponsible use of 
the Royal Veto no one, of course, takes seri- 
ously. But when. Mr. Balfour’s true temper 
of generous courtesy and chivalrous mag- 
nanimity was urgently needed to promote 
what a wise Monarch would naturally 
desire, he pandered to the most divisive and 
dangerous passions of the time. The 
speeches of the Opposition have all con- 
sisted of four main elements—abuse of Home 
Rule; laudation of Ulster; demand for a 
General Election before Home Rule is finally 
passed; and then, in strange contrast, the 
expression of a readiness to consider favour- 
ably any proposals from the Government 
aiming at settlement by consent. Similarly, 
speeches by Ministers and Irish party leaders 
have had three principal ingredients—the 
necessity of Home Rule on every ground, 
Imperial and local; the absurdity of another 
General Election on an issue so long before 
the country; and, also in contrast with the 
tone and argument of what had gone before, 
a cheerful readiness to welcome any settle- 
ment by consent that would be a real solu- 
tion. This incongruous element in both 
sets of speeches is obviously derived from 
the Influence which is above party and 
which has time and again interposed to 
save hoth parties from a hopeless deadlock. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech at Leeds confirms the 
impression that, while in deference to 
Higher Influence the protestations of readi- 
ness to welcome a settlement by consent were 
duly made, there were no serious negotia- 
tions on foot with that end in view. Nothing 
could have been more masterly than the way 
in which Mr. Asquith abolished the plea for 
another General Election, | and established 
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beyond gainsay or dispute the popular man- 
date at the last two General Elections for a 
Liberal Party publicly and emphatically 
pledged to Irish Home Rule. 


The Prime Minister in his 
speech at Leeds reiterated 
the desire of the Govern- 
ment to seize eagerly every 
opportunity to promote a concerted allevia- 
tion of the burden and waste of armaments, 
but he evidently felt the justice of the criti- 
cism, ‘‘ You may say to me, words are well 
enough, but what is to be done? My answer 
is that nothing really effectual could be done 


Mr. Asquith’s 
Appeal to 
the Peoples. 


without the co-operation of the Great Powers. 


of the world, brought about by the demands 
of their peoples.’ Such an appeal coming 
from the Prime Minister of the British Crown 
is of the utmost significance. Mr. Asquith 
evidently feels that the Foreign Offices of 
Europe, including our own, will not, unless 
coerced by an irresistible popular mandate, 
consider concerted action among all the 
Powers in the direction of peace and restric- 
tion of armaments. M. Jaurés’s speech, de- 
livered the same day against the French loan 
of fifty-two millions, and the prospect of fur- 
ther increase in military expenditure, added 
ominous support to Mr. Asquith’s words. 
M. Jaurés said if the governing classes of 
Europe will not listen, the voice of Labour 
_ will precipitate a universal social revolution. 
The Prime Minister’s appeal ought not to 
fall on deaf ears. His own fellow-country- 
men ought to take the lead in the popular 
agitation which Mr. Asquith invites. To 
this end probably will come the resolution 
which was unanimously carried by the 
National Liberal Federation at Leeds depre- 
cating the continued growth of armaments, 
urging friendly negotiations with foreign 
Powers, and demanding the abolition of the 
right of capture of private property at sea, 
at the next Hague Conference. Mr. Allan 
Baker, who moved this resolution, urged 
that this country and her Prime Minister 
should take the lead. As the Prime Minister 
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asks the people to take the lead, we hope the 
people will not be found wanting. 

A peculiar blindness 
affects the majority of men 
holding high office, and 
this explains the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. James Larkin and the license 
accorded to Sir Edward Carson. From any 
but an official standpoint Carson deserves 
penal servitude, and his continued freedom 
is an outstanding encouragement to riot. 
The Government have unwittingly given 
Larkin the status of political martyr, and he 
may be relied upon to make the fullest use 
of his canonisation. The Dublin deadlock 
continues, but Larkin’s pilgrimage to Eng- 
land is not likely to widen the area of the 
fight; for, with long years of experience, the 
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leaders of the Trade Unions know that a 
false step has to be paid for in incalculable 
suffering by innocent women and children. 
British Trade Unionism is well content to 


act as public philanthropist, but the time is - 


not yet ripe for a full realisation of the 
dreams of the Syndicalists. If it were, 
Larkin would be already established in 
Downing Street as Chief Adviser to the 
Crown. At present, however, he only ap- 
pears to be a “‘ young man in a hurry.” 
The responsible leaders of 
N trade unionism have re- 
Trade Unionism cognised all along that 
Larkinism, if it became 
universal, would give a death-blow to the 


Liverpool Courier | 


A Cold Reception. 


MR. LARKIN'S much vaunted ‘ fiery cross ' has 
been practically extinguished by the.cold water 
which has been poured on it by Labour leaders in 
this country. 


unions. They recognised this at the begin- 
ning of the trouble in Dublin, but they re- 
frained from making any direct challenge 
to Larkin because of their sympathy with 
the Dublin workers and the fear of jeopard- 
ising the interests of the workers. Though 
they believe in the sympathetic strike within 
common-sense limits, they object entirely to 
Larkin’s method, since he carries it to ridi- 
culous lengths and gains no advantage 
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thereby. Larkin applies his principle of 
“to H-— with all contracts °’ to agreements 
entered into by other trade unions as well as 
his own, and has never considered other 
unions or the agreements they have entered 
into when he wished to make use of them. 
This is particularly the case with the Sea- 
men’s and Firemen’s Union; for Larkin 
treats the officials and members of that 
union as if they belonged to his union, 
when they are not even affiliated to it. He 
has repeatedly appealed to local secretaries 
of that union to help him without any re- 
ference to headquarters. Unfortunately, the 
officials of the union at Dublin are com- 
pletely under Larkin’s thumb, and he has 
persuaded them on many occasions to do 
what he wished, and this in spite of strong | 
protests from the executive. To ignore the 
head officials of the unions is to strike at the 
heart of trade union principles. Larkin has 
no consideration for other unions, or the 
risks run by members in complying with his 
request. On one occasion four seamen were 
sent to prison for striking in response 
to Larkin’s order contrary to the advice of 
the head office; and it must be remembered 
that if a seaman breaks his contract he can 
be sent to prison, while no such penalty is 
exacted from the members of Larkin’s 
union. Larkin has persistently used the 
officials and members of the Seamen’s 
Union as pawns in his own game; in spite 
of all this provocation the Seamen’s Union 
furnished funds to assist the strikers, but 
only on certain stipulations as to the ad- 
ministration of the fund and the direc- 
tion of the strike, which Larkin forth- 
with ignored. This strange man does 
not seem to realise that if he may break all 
contracts and agreements with impunity 
such a course on the part of other trade 
unions would be absolutely fatal to their 
usefulness and power of bargaining. This 
lawless and impossible method of treating 
the other unions was borne in silence by 
them until Larkin issued his manifesto to 
the rank-and-file, and_the leaders, in self- 
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defence, were forced to repudiate his policy, 
and in the case of the Seamen’s and Fire- 
men’s Union a counter manifesto was 
issued by Mr. Havelock Wilson, and others 
followed suit. Mr. Larkin’s one idea is to 
destroy the employer. Finding his own 
union impotent to bring about this result, 
he is endeavouring to stampede the mass of 
trade unionists to come to his assistance. 
The leaders of the trade unions, however 
much they may dislike the capitalist, realise 
that his destruction would probably spell 
present ruin to the workers, and so they are 
bound to combat Larkinism in order to 
counteract a policy which would be abso- 
lutely fatal to their position as contracting 
parties and to the general welfare of their 
members. | 

From the hubbub that has 
‘been made about the bye- 
elections of the month one 
might suppose that a little 
General Election was in progress. But so 
far only three constituencies have gone to 
the.poll. Reading returned as successor to 
the late Liberal Attorney-General the Union- 
ist, Captain Wilson, with a majority of 
1,131 over the Liberal, Mr. Gooch. This 
result was hailed by some Unionist news- 
papers with transports such as might have 
acclaimed a complete rout of the Liberals at 


Three 
Bye-Elections. 
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a national poll. It was declared to have 


‘sounded the death-knell of Home Rule.. It 


certainly seemed a portent. But as the 
Socialist, not less than the Liberal, stood for 
Home Rule, the actual votes cast give a 
different impression :— 


READING : December, 1910. November, 1913. 
For Home Rule ... 5,094 5,076 
Against —.........008 4,995 5,144 

Majority: For 99 Against 68 


Some seven dozen Reading electors had 
changed their minds on Home Rule. That 
was all. But Linlithgow really was an ugly 
fact for the Government. Though still re- 
turning a Liberal, it far more than Reading 
was a menace to Home Rule. A consti- 
tuency at once Scottish and Liberal had 
since the last election increased its Unionist 
yote by 1,329 and had decreased its Liberal 
vote by 220. Weare told that the change 
is due to the vigorous beating of the No- 
Popery drum. If so, this appeal to ancient 
bigotry may succeed elsewhere in Scotland. 
The somewhat ‘‘jumpy’’ nerves of the 
Liberals were steadied by the Keighley elec- 
tion, which confirmed by an increased 
majority Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s elevation 
to the rank of Solicitor-General. Here, as 
at Reading, the third candidate was as fully 
as the Liberal pledged to Home Rule; so 
that Keighley pronounced for that measure 
by 8,376 votes against 3,852. At the three 
elections, taken all together, the vote for 
Home Rule numbered 19,067 against 
14,090—a clear majority in this informal 
plebiscite of nearly 5,000. The elections 
were doubtless decided on many grounds 
other than Home Rule, but taking the 
figures for what they are worth they do not 
yield much comfort to the Unionists. 


Thanks to the intervention 
of M. Take Jonescu, the 
Roumanian Foreign 
Minister, the deadlock 
which threatened the Turko-Greek negotia- ` 
tions was ‘overcome and the articles of 
Peace were signed between the two coun- 
tries in the middle-of} the month, three points 


The Balkan 
Situation. 
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at an inopportune moment. Pardon me if I draw your 
attention to the fact that I am your king." 


still in dispute being left over for the deci- 
sion of The Hague Tribunal. While M. 
Jonescu’s personal influence had much to do 
with this result, we may be well assured that 
the most potent factor was the intimation 
given to both parties that all loans would be 
withheld pending a peaceful settlement. 
Another instance of the possibilities of the 
loan boycott in the prevention of war. 
Rumours are rife as to various alliances in 
the Balkans, the most important being that 
between Roumania, Servia, and Greece. 
Much controversy has raged over the 
question as to the person responsible 
for Bulgaria’s attack on Greece and 
Servia. Both M. Daneff and General 
Savoff say they are not. The obvious sug- 
gestion is that the orders came direct from 
Ferdinand himself. Rumours have been 
rife crediting Ferdinand’s coming abdica- 
tion, which, however, have been officially 
denied by Ferdinand himself. 

The Southern Delimita- 
tion Commission in Al- 
bania have experienced 
great diffculty in their 
endeavour to fix the boundary on an ethno- 


The Albanian 
Frontier. 
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_ graphical basis, as it has been almost im-. 


possible to determine from the villagers 
themselves to what nationality they belong. 
Austria and Italy endeavoured to force 
matters by sending a joint Note to Greece 
accusing her of impeding the work of the 
Commission. This course, independent of 
the Powers, was but a natural sequence to 
the action of Austria with Servia, and tends 
to show that Italy and Austria are en- 
deavouring to take the Albanian question out 


. of the hands of the Powers into their own. 


Greece replied refuting the charge, and for 
a time all work on the Commission ceased. 
There seems now some chance of settlement, 
as Italy and Austria have agreed to the pro- 
posal of the British Commissioner—that the 
boundary shall be settled on geographic and 
economic lines rather than on an ethno- 
graphic basis; the general line of boundary 
as laid down by the London Conference to 
be adhered to. 


The Republican victory in 
the municipal elections of 
New York has been hailed 
as the death of Tammany. 
American caricaturists have for many years 
pictured Tammany as a tiger, and as that 
animal presumably possesses the proverbial 
nine lives of the cat, it is only natural that 
the process of killing the beast should be a 
matter of time. Although ostensibly a 
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defeat for the Democratic Party, allied for 
general purposes with Tammany, the muni- 
cipal elections as a whole may be taken as 
strengthening President Wilson’s position. 
One of the incidental results has been the 
rehabilitation of ex-Governor Sulzer, and by 
- this “* Boss’’ Murphy may know that there 
are limits to the reign of ‘‘ bounce and 
boodle.” | 

Yuan-shi-kai has lost no 
time in showing that he 
intends to rule. in China. 
Finding that he was much 
hampered in his endeavours by the members 
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tang party comes, but after the failure of the 
recent rebellion no serious trouble is ex- 
pected. Yuan-shi-kai, though credited with 
the wish to do so, denies any idea of making 
himself Emperor, and as he has shown him- 
self a strong and able man it appears that 
China’s destiny is, for the present at least, 
in safe hands. 

Huerta still rules in 
Mexico, and, in spite of 
many rumours of ultima- 
tums, the situation has not 
altered much during the month. This is 
due to .the fact that President Wilson is 


Old Mexico. 


After a Federal Victory: Shooting Rebels. 


of the Kuomingtang party, he- submitted 
Parliament to a ‘* Pride’s Purge,” 
the plea that his opponents were aiding the 
rebelfion in the south. Under the Provi- 
sional Constitution he has wide powers, and 
evidently believes that China has a better 
chance of progress under his own direction 
than under a new-fangled Parliamentary 
system, thus mitigating the rigours of 
republicanism by autocracy. The coup 
d’état has been accepted quite quietly, ex- 
cept in the south, from which the Kuoming- 


under | 


‘holding his hand and has no intention of 


precipitating affairs by a coup, and also to 
the absence of any rival who is strong 
enough to oust Huerta from the presiden- 
tial chair. It can be no part of President 
Wilson’s policy to support men of the Diaz 
or Huerta type, representing the wealthy 
concessionaire, but he is evidently looking 
for someone who will conduct the affairs of 


the nation on something approaching demo- 


cratic lines. President Wilson insists on 
the elimination/of Huerta and his entourage, 
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and looks to financial pressure to bring 


about this result, as by the end of the year 
Mexico must pay large sums on her loans, 
and has no money wherewith to meet her 
obligations. The rebels meanwhile have 
scored a number of successes, but though 


their leader, Carranza, has been in informal 


negotiation with the United States nothing 
has so far come of it. Thanks to Mr. 
Asquith’s speech at the Guildhall, in which 
he emphasised Britain’s policy of non-inter- 
vention, the friction set up by Britain’s 
alleged backing of Huerta has been allayed. 
The committee in charge of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Peace Celebrations have made a begin- 
ning by the purchase of the Washington 
ancestral home near Banbury. We hope 
that England will see her way to participat- 
ing in the Panama Exhibition, especially as 
Germany has now determined to be well 
represented. 

The kindly work of Lady 
Curzon amongst the poor 
and needy during her life 
has been continued in the 
erection of the ‘“‘ Mary Curzon Women’s 
Hostel,” which will serve as an example to 
others to extend a much-needed reform until 
homeless women in all our great cities are 
provided with suitable shelter. Queen 
Alexandra has identified herself with this 
work for many years, and performed the 
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Opening ceremony on November 22nd, 
which was attended by representatives of the 
associations immediately concerned with this 
problem. This hostel is situated at King’s 
Cross, in the very heart of London, and will 
accommodate fifty-five women at a charge of 
6d. per night, or 2s. 6d. per week. It is a 
small beginning, but is an earnest that men 
and women will move quickly to remedy the 
crying evils of the common lodging-house. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


ALFRED RUSSEL W ALL ACE, o,, D.C.L, F.R.S. 


By JAMES MARCHANT. 


MONGST the high names which 
EN the Victorian age, that of 

Charles Darwin occupies the chosen 
place. There were others who were caught up 
by the central current of evolutionary thought— 
Lyell, whose strong support Darwin and 
Wallace at first sought; Galton, who left the 
beaten track to found a new city whose builder 


was to be re- 
juvenated man; 
Huxley, the 


brilliant defender 
of Darwinism— 
‘“my good and 
admirable agent,” 
the master called 


him; Herbert 
Spencer, the lofty 
master of that 
synthetic philo- 
sophy w hich 
seemed to have 
the proportions 


and qualities of 
an enduring 
monument, whose 
incomparable fer- 
tility of creative 
thought entitled 
him to share the 
throne with Dar- 


win. These men 
of far- shining 
pre-eminence led 
that historic 


movement which 
garnered the work 
of Lamarck and 
Buffon and other 
forerunners not 
to be forgotten, 
and gave a new 
direction to the ceaseless interrogation of Nature 
to discover the ‘‘ Why ” and the ‘‘ How ” of 
the august progression of life. 

Amongst these illustrious pioneers, Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace—who, as he smilingly 
said to me one day, had ‘‘ lived beyond his day 
and generation ’’—occupied an unique place. 
And with hfs death the great epoch of the intro- 
duction of evolution closes. 
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The late Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 


After a school education which failed to draw 
out his natural gifts, Wallace became a land 
surveyor, devoting his spare time to botany. 
On coming of age he arrived in London with- 
out employment. This blessed misfortune set 
him planning a ‘“‘ wild scheme ’’ to go off to the 
unknown Amazonian forests to observe Nature 
and make a living by collecting. ‘‘ I possessed 
at that time,” 
he. said sixty 
years later, “a 
strong desire to 
know the cause 
of things, and 
a great love of 
beauty in form 
and colour.” He 
found a kindred 
spirit in Henry 
Walter Bates, 
and with Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Journal,” 
Humboldt’s 
“Travels,” 
Lyell’s “Geo- 
logy,” and Cham- 
bers’s ‘‘Vestiges’’ 
in his knapsack, 
he began his long’ 
wandering in the 
Amazon, and later. 
in the Indo-Malay 
Islands, far from 
clothes and civili- 
sation, in hourly 
contact with Na- 
ture in her ever- 
changing won- 
drous moods; 
observing, like 
Darwin, too, with 
great surprise and 
delight, the uncontaminated savage—true deni- 
zens of the Amazonian forests; sleeping in dense 
jungles; collecting vast numbers of butterflies, 
beetles, and birds, and a vaster store of first- 
hand knowledge which was to prove him, like 
Darwin, a born naturalist, and to form the 
foundation of his life’s work. There he accumu- 
lated the facts upon which he was to build up 
his fascinating story of the utility, of colours in 
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protecting insects, birds and animals from 
destruction, and as recognition marks. There 
he began the study which led up to his great 
work on the geographic distribution of animals 
and of plants; and there, too, he saw Nature in 
her most dazzling and sublime aspects—‘‘ the 
sombre shade of the dense forest scarce illu- 
mined by á single direct ray even of tropical 
sun; the enormous size and height of the trees, 
most of which rise like huge columns a hundred 
feet or more without throwing out a single 
branch .; the rarest of birds; the most 
lovely insects; the most interesting mammals 
and reptiles—the jaguar and the boa constric- 
tor; and, amidst the densest shade, the bell bird 
tolled his peal.” 

Whilst on these travels he was brooding over 
the origin of species. In 1855 he wrote his first 
paper, ‘‘On the Law which has Regulated the 
Introduction of New Species,” and three years 
later the essay which was to link his name for- 
ever with Darwin’s as the. co-discoverer of the 
theory of natural selection. 

Of the origin of species and of man we may 
say with Hugh Falconer, when advocating the 
claims of Darwin to the Copley Medal, that this 
solemn and mysterious subject had been either 
so lightly or so grotesquely treated before that 
it was hardly regarded within the bounds of 
legitimate investigation. Darwin, for instance, 
used to tell Lyell of a Mr. Fitz-roy, Defender of 
the Faith, who expounded the theory of the ex; 
‘tinction of the mastodon from the door of the 
Ark being made too small. 

The story of the origin of the ‘‘ Origin of 
Species’? has become part ‘of our literary heri- 
tage. There are, however, personal and 
dramatic elements in it which should be recalled 
in any character estimate of Wallace. Darwin, 
in a letter to Hooker, disclosed the first steps 
of the great discovery. ‘I determined to 
collect blindly every sort of fact which could 
bear any way on what are species. . . . At 
last gleams of light have come, and I am almost 
convinced (quite contrary to the opinion I started 
with) that species are not (it is like confessing 
a murder) immutable. I think I have 
found out (here’s presumption) the simple way 
by which species become exquisitely adapted 
to various ends.’’ So the truth dawned upon 
Darwin, and he committed it to writing, and 
communicated with Hooker and Lyell. 

About that time, far away in the virgin forests 
of Ternate, Wallace lay smitten by malarial 
fever. As he mused over the same old problem, 
the truth also flashed upon him, and as soon as 
the fever abated, he wrote it down and sent it 
to Darwin. ‘‘ This essay,’ said Darwin, 
“which was admirably expressed and quite 
clear, contained exactly the same thing as mine. 
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If Wallace had my MS. sketch, written out in 
1842, he could not have made a better short 
abstract. Even his terms stand now as the 
heads of my chapters. So all my originality will 
be smashed. I have been anticipated with a 
vengeance.’’ 

The behaviour of the two men is a conspicu- 
ous instance of what has been called ‘“‘ the one 
high virtue, that exalted and magnanimous 
generosity which can never fail to touch a 
multitude.” ‘‘As to the theory,” wrote 
Wallace to Darwin, ‘‘I shall always maintain 
it to be actually yours, and yours only. . . . 
All the merit I claim is the having been the 
means of inducing you to write and publish it 
at once.” ‘‘ What a fine philosophical mind 
your friend Wallace has; and he has acted, in 
relation to me, like a true man with a noble 
spirit,” Darwin wrote to Bates. This is the 
point of this fragrant story of which I have 
retold a fragment—the men themselves were 
greater than the theory of evolution which has 
illumined the world. And through all the years 
of their relations not the faintest shadow of 
rivalry came between them. They both 
possessed in an enviable degree that calm tran- 
quillity born of true science and a devotion to 
truth for its own sake which is in danger of 
being lost in this feverish and jealous age. 

His wanderings over, he married in 1866 
Annie Mitten, daughter of the eminent botanist, 


, and commenced that happy home life which set 


him free to write. This is not the occasion to 
lift the veil, but the reader will be interested to 
see something of Wallace’s daily life during the 
last ten years, through the eyes of his daughter. 


He rose about 8 o’clock and breakfasted alone in 
his study. This meal was merely a cup of tea, 
latterly cocoa, which he made himself. He read the 
paper, and went into the greenhouse to look at his 
seeds or any plant which was of special interest at 
the time. 

After this he usually wrote letters or any book he 
happened to have on hand. At 11 or 11.30 he drank 
hot water and ofter ate an orange, a fruit he was 
extremely fond of then he would go out into the 
garden and visit a’ his special plants. His chief 
meal was taken at 1 o’clock, and this consisted of 
beef cooked in a special way and cut very thin. He 
ate no bread or vegetables, but liked fruit, and it was 
a source of much interest to my small pupils to see’ 
Dr. Wallace eating bananas and oranges with his 
meat. After dinner he usually rested till 3 o’clock, 
when he would go for another turn in the garden or 
see anyone who happened to call. 

At 4.30 he had tea, which he also made himself, 
but ate nothing, and he usually had this in his study, 
excepting when we had old friends or anyone he 
wanted to see, when he would come into the draw- 
He was always ready to talk to people 
about this time in the day, and if he was interested 
he did not mind how long jthey stayed. After tea, 
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if there were no people to see, he would do a little 
more work till supper time at 7.30, which was quite 
a light meal, usually of fruit and rice pudding. He 
drank hot water flavoured with orange juice and 
about a teaspoonful of very light wine. After this he 
allowed himself to read a novel, never at any other 
time. He was very fond of a good story, especially 
what he called a ‘“ good domestic story,” but he also 
liked mysteries and adventures. He went to bed 
between 10 and 11 o’clock. This is typical of most 
of his days, but of course they varied. Sometimes 
he worked more if he had a book on hand; at others, 
if he had no writing, his chief interests were in the 
garden, where he was always planning fresh beds or 
moving choice plants to better situations. He raised 
hundreds of plants from seeds sent from all parts of 
the world, and if there was any new plant in flower 
we were always told of it. 

He was very independent—always did everything 
for himself, was never read to, and only quite 
recently did he have any help with his. correspon- 
dence. He was very active, too, stepping on to 
chairs to reach down books, and always walked with 
a long stride and a peculiar swing of his right leg. 
He had some enormous boots for the garden, with 
wooden soles; they measure 13in. long, and one 
wonders how he could have walked at all in them. 
Walking was one of his great pleasures in the early 
days, and it was a family institution to go out for 
the whole day, taking lunch with us. Whenever we 
went for a holiday we walked every day, tharoughly 
exploring the new district in every direction with the 
help of an ordnance map which we took with us on 
our walks. He had no fear as to microbes or any such 
“ nonsense,” and would have drunk any water that 
looked clear. I remember he used to carry a little 
drinking cup, and on one delightful and never-to-be- 
forgotten walk in the Epping Forest he produced 
from his pocket a length of indiarubber tubing which 
he let down into a wayside stream and offered me 
a drink. If we cut our fingers they were bound up 
with stamp-paper, and this he always used for him- 
self quite up to the end of his life. 

As to general characteristics, he was always 
cheerful, and always took a hopeful view of life and 
things in general. He hated pessimism. His 
interests and knowledge were so varied that he was 
able to talk on any subject, and to us was a veritable 
living encyclopædia -supplying inexhaustible informa- 
tion. He was fond of little children, and liked me 
to have one or two pupils. If there were none, he 
always asked if any were coming, and was quite 
disappointed if I said no. I don’t think he was really 
fond of animals; he put up with them, but took little 
notice of them, though he allowed the cat to lie on 
his table so long as it did not disturb him, and he 
was fond of watching kittens at play. An old cat we 
still have, aged 194, was generally to be found in the 
study asleep amongst the books and papers. 

Home and religion grew together, secret and 
deep as life itself. His religion might very well 
be . called, after Carlyle, ‘‘ Natural Super- 
naturalism.” ‘‘ The completely materialistic 
mind of my youth and early manhood,” he 
wrote to the present writer not long before his 
death, ‘‘has been slowly moulded into the 
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socialistic, spiritualistic, and theistic mind I now 
exhibit—a mind which is, as my scientific 
friends think, so weak and crédulous in its 
declining years as to believe that fruit and 
flowers, domestic animals, glorious birds and 
insects, wool, cotton, sugar and rubber, metals 
and gems, were all foreseen and fore-ordained 
for the education and enjoyment of man.” And 
again, in a later letter: ‘‘ Laws of Nature apart 
from the existence and agency of some such 
Being or Beings are mere words that explain 
nothing—are, in fact, unthinkable. . 
Whether the ‘ Unknown Reality’ is a single 
Being and acts everywhere in the universe as 
direct creator, organiser and director of every 
minutest motion in the whole of our universe, 
and of all possible universes, or whether it acts 
through infinite grades of beings, as I suggest, 
comes to much the same thing. Mine seems a 
more clear and intelligible supposition, and it is 
the teaching of the Bible, of Swedenborg, and 
of Milton.’’ 


There is, he contended, a creative Power, a 
directive Mind, and an ultimate Purpose in the 
very existence of the whole vast life-world, in 
all its long course of evolution through the 
wons of geological time. This Purpose is the 
development of man, the one crowning product 
of the whole cosmic process. - 

_ And he believed that we could hold effective 
intercourse with spirits beyond the veil; that 
the cumulative weight of evidence for such com- 
munion was amply sufficient to convince the un- 
prejudiced mind. To the cocksure opponents of 
super-naturalism he would have replied, with 
Carlyle: The course of Nature’s phases in 
this one little fraction of a planet is partiallv 
known to us; but who knows what deeper 
courses these depend on; ‘what infinitely larger 
cycle (of courses) our little epicycle revolves on? 
To the minnow every cranny and pebble and 
quality and accident may have become familiar ; 
but does the minnow understand the ocean tides 
and periodic currents, the trade winds and mon- 
soons and moon’s eclipses, by all which the con- 
dition of the little creek is regulated, and may, 
from time to time (unmiraculously enough) be 
quite overset and reversed? ‘Such a minnow is 
man ; his ereek this planet earth; his ocean the 
immeasurable all; his monsoons and periodic 
currents the mysterious course of Providence 
through zons of zons. | 

The wide realms of science and religion did 
not exhaust his interests. He was. not quite 
sure of, although he wrote the above letter to 
disclose, the order of the development of his 
mind. His social views, however, largely occu- 
pied his later years. They were red with his life’s 
blood. These views are given in many of his 
essays, but (thefinal expression of them in 
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Social Environment and Moral Progress, actu- 
ally the last book he wrote, may be appropriately 
recounted.. The book is an indictment of our 
present social environment. He shows by apt 
illustrations that the essential character of man 
—intellectual, emotional, and moral—is inherent 
in him from birth; that it is subject to great 
variation from individual to individual, and that 
its manifestation in conduct can be modified in a 
very high degree by the influence of public 
opinion and by education. These latter changes, 
however, are not hereditary, and it follows that 
no definite advance in morals can occur in any 
race unless there is some selective or segrega- 
tive agency at work. He-declares that history 
shows that the increase of wealth and luxury has 
been distributed with grave injustice. The first 
duty of a civilised Government, he says, is to 
“ organise the labour of the whole community 
for the equal good of all,” and to take imme- 
diate steps to abolish death by starvation and by 
preventible disease due to insanitary dwellings 
and dangerous employment, where 


Pale anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the warder is despair. 


He saw, with Carlyle, that injustice pays itself 
with frightful compound interest. 

And now hear the conclusion of his indictment 
of a nation which he heavily underscored in his 
manuscript :—‘‘ Taking account,’’ he wrote, 
‘of these various groups of undoubted facts, 
many of which are so gross, so terrible, that 
they cannot be overstated, 1t 1s not too much to 
say that our whole system of society is rotten 
from top to bottom, and the social environment 
as a whole, in relation to our possibilities and 
our claims, is the worst that the world has ever 
seen.” 

What in his judgment is the remedy? There 
are conditions which indirect solvents can alone 
effectively break up. But Dr. Wallace believed 
that the existing social system must be com- 
pletely overthrown by a frontal attack. First, 
there must be universal co-operation instead of 
universal competition; secondly, a system of 
economic brotherhood in place of economi: 
antagonism; thirdly, freedom of access to land 
and capital for all; and lastly, equality of oppor- 
tunity for all or of universal inheritance of the 
State in trust for the whole community. ‘“‘ We 
have ourselves,” he says, ‘‘ created a criminal 
or immoral social environment. To undo its 
inevitable results we must reverse our course. 
We must see that all our economic legislation, 
all our social reforms, are in the very opposite 
direction to those hitherto adopted. ” 

What amazing versatility all this implies a 
glance over the catalogue of his writings will 
disclose. In the MS. before me they occupy 
thirty closely typed foolscap pages, and range 
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over earth and sky and sea—for he was a biolo- 
gist, a naturalist, a geographer, a sociologist, 
and he was familiar with the courses of the 
stars. In one book he is engaged on a critical 
examination of Lowell’s evidence for the 
habitability of Mars and on an exposition of the 
place of man and the earth in the universe; in 
another he is discussing with a vast wealth 
of first-hand observations the permanence of 
continental and ocean areas; now he brings his 
analytical mind to the examination of the alleged 
results of vaccination, and again to an investi- 
gation into the phenomena of hypnotism, of 
which he had experimental knowledge; one 
period is given to a masterful survey and de- 
velopment of what he magnanimously calls 
Darwinism, which, with equal justice might have 
been called ‘‘ Wallaceism,’’ and another to the 
illuminating story of mimicry, and again to the 
wonderful nineteenth century. And, as we have 
seen, he brought the full weight of his know- 
ledge and the deepest convictions of his heart to 
bear upon the causes of the suffering and 
oppressed which identified him with the revolt 
of democracy. The famous saying in the 
Memoirs of Sully might have been his: ‘‘ It is 
never from a passion for attack that the popu- 
lace rebels, but from impatience of. suffering.” 

In every phase of these wide and varied 
themes Wallace had something practical to say 
which commanded a patient hearing, and whilst 
meeting the immediate need he saw the entwined 
roots of its origin, and the far-off historic com- 
plexities to which it would give rise. He never 
flinched from the uttermost results of his reason- 
ing, and was courageous enough to take his own 
measure. He shunned the inglorious acquies- 
cence in views which he had not made his own 
by hard thinking. Men of science, Romanes 
used to say, should avoid the seductive tempta- 
tions of the world, the flesh, and the devil in the 
form of speculation, deduction, and generalisa- 
tion. Not so Wallace. If his reasoning led to 
anti this or anti that, he did not stop to count 
the cost to his scientific position, but loyally wel- 
comed unpopular belief. And being desperately 
in earnest he could not cheerfully abide the 
frivolous or superficial man. 

Yet in a singular degree he had the charming 
virtues of simplicity and transparent modesty, 
whilst his lofty spaciousness of outlook ranged 
over the long succession of past generations. 
Above all else, let it be repeated, he had a 
reverence for truth, which was his means of 
salvation. And his epitaph might justly be 
Veritatem dilexi. 

Soul and body were well matched in Wallace. 
To have looked at him some few months ago, 
said my wife, who was with me on one of my last 
visits, one could scarcely believe that he was 
over ninety...,.He had)á)finepresence, tall and 
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remarkably erect, with a firm step and gracious 
demeanour. His noble head was at once the 
most attractive in any company, plentifully 
covered with beautiful white hair, his beard 
coming down over his breast. His eyes could 
not be clearly seen because he wore blue glasses, 
but as he talked a gentle smile plaved over his 
features. He sat with one leg over the other, 
quite at ease, his hands clasped in front of him. 
His voice was rich and mellow, like a good 
organ note, making it delightful to listen to the 
wonderful flow of his conversation, free from 
any trace of weakness. 

He was about to begin writing a new 
book when the end suddenly approached. 
He literally fell asleep of old age on Friday, 
November 7th, in his ninety-first year, 
somewhere about 9.25 a.m. On Monday, 
the roth, followed by his son and daughter and 
sister-in-law and a small company of kindred 
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souls, he was buried with touching simplicity in 
the little cemetery of Broadstone, on a pine-clad 
dune swept by ocean breezes. As we stood 
beside the grave our hearts went out to his 
widow in the home to which he would 
nevermore return. There is a vacant spot beside 
the illustrious Darwin in our own Minster, 
where by right of greatness he should have re- 
posed, but the family and his own wishes pre- 
vailed. Before long, however, visitors to the 
Abbey may find his name engraved upon 
a medallion and bust beside Darwin’s; in 
the Royal Society and our National Gallery a 
portrait by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., as a 
companion to Darwin’s; and at South Kensing- 
ton Museum, if funds permit, a statue. For in 
death, as in life, Darwin and Wallace are united. 
Here or yonder, they were members of the 
One great family on earth— 
The noble living and the noble dead. 
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From the MSS. of Dr. Wallace’s last book, ‘‘ Social Environment and Moral Progress,” 
written in bis 'Ninetieth Year; 
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Barbarity—Orthodoxy—Fanaticism—Stupidity. 
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Indian Representation of South Africa. 
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CuRRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


“© wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursefs as others see us.”~Burns, 


Kladderadatsch.) | (Berlin. 
Justice in Kieff. 


Wahre Jacob.] [Stuttgart. 


CHRIST: \‘‘ The Jews for religious purposes have 
never spilt Christian blood, but in My name you have 
murdered hundreds of Jews.” 
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Listige Blatter.) [Berlin. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, to the Crown Prince: 

“ Never mind, a froward Crown Prince once became 

quite a passable King.” 

The German cartoons deal chiefly with the Kieff trial; that of Vorwärts on page 426 represents the chief points 
brought out iv the trial, while Wahre Jacob emphasises that murder is still done in the name of Christianity. Much 
has been made of the outbursts of the Crown Prince. Lustige Blatter reminds us that Frederick the Great was 
rather wild when a Prince; while Kladderadatsch represents the Prince as but following in his father’s footsteps. 
As a result of the escape of lions at Leipsig we have, on this page, a comic representation of what would happen 
under similar circumstances in Vienna. Pasquino refers to the dispatch of a strong British fleet to the 


Mediterranean. 


Liistige B.dtter.] {Berlin, 
The ‘‘ Big Cats” come to Vienne, 
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Kladderadatsch } Berlin. Pasquino.) id (Torin. 
Kaiser and Crown Prince. j Supremacy in the Mediterranean. 
Perfidious Albion intervenes and ousts Franoe 


'‘ The young'William is becoming very much like me.” and Italy. 
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The National Review.) (China. 


THE PRESIDENT: ‘' We've no use for them ; they’re a bad 
lot." 

THE SALESMAN: ‘‘ They are a mixture certainly, but there 
are some good ones amongst them.” 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘ Well, we had better upset the lot and 
sort them out; and the sooner the better, before the bad one 
taint the good.” 

THE SALESMAN: ‘ Yes, that’s a good idea; and let's put 
the good ones into a fresh cask and give them a new name." 
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Pall Mall Magazine.) 
The Pell Mell Bacillus. 


Startling discovery by a prominent scientist 
that the germ o the good old game [of Pell 
ear is still rampant in the region of Pall 

all. 


[Pell Mell means u confused violence.) 
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Minneapolis J oursal.) 


November Morn. 
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The Modern Tower of Babel. 


‘* Where Party thunders loud resound 
And Wisdom's quiet voice is drowned.” 
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The Confusion of Tongues, 
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Bvening News.) {London. 
Turtle Doves. 


Mr. Asquith made the recent Guildhall banquet the 
occasion to reassure the country upon our relations 
with the United States, and said there was “‘ the fullest 
assurance that nothing can happen to disturb the 
common resolve of the two nations to attain and 
maintain a friendly and sympathetic understanding.” 


Liverpool Courter.] 


Draw the Line Somewbere. 


Mr. BONAR LAW: “ Stop juggling—the audience is 
getting restive.” 

MR. ASQUITH: ‘ But I don’t know which of these 
to catch. It’s so confusing when one has to toe 
a line.” 


Liverpool Courter.) 


An Up-to-Date Canute. 


CANUTE: ‘‘No, gentlemen! Even I cannot say 
unto the sea that it shall go no further."’ 


In spite of the cheeseparing policy of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, Mr. Churchill bas declared his 
intention to meet the increased armaments of other 
countries by a es Britain to the front in naval and 


aerial matters. ( | sve 
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Westminster Gasette., A , t i 
Howling and Barking. Y ij —— hee ee se a 
NEWCASTLE. NORWICH. = ~ LP es 
“Mr. Bonar Law’s oration had a very depressing 
effect upon the Tories of tbe Tyne .... They said, 
‘When we keep a dog we expect him to bark, and not ; 
to howl,’ and so the unlucky Party leader had to hurry Westminster Gasette.] 
off to Norwich to deliver a series of good loud, K 
raucous, and unequivocal barks, and he certainly did . Bucked-Up! 
his best. He barked at everything he saw.’’—Mr. THE MousE: “Now then, where's that Radical Cat 
be grits Churchill at Alexandra Palace, November that frightened me at Newcastle the other day ?"’ 
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Pall Mall Gasette.] Pall Mall Gazette.) 
The Three Roads, - | Deciding the Flavour. 


HAVE YOU A FRIEND IN SOUTH AFRICA? 


The response to the offer last month to send copies of this magazine to our readers’ friends or relatives in Canada was 
very gratifying, and our thanks are due to those who interested themselves in the matter. Copies of THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS have been despatched to a large number of residents in widely divergent parts of Canada, and the offer 
relating to the Dominion still holds good, providing the form on page xiii of our last issue is used. i 


This month, in pursuance of our promise to extend a similar offer to other countries, we have selected SOUTH AFRICA 
as the country to which we will forward copies of the REVIEW to those nominated by readers, and we call special 
attention to the form printed on page xiii. We hope readers will take full advantage of the opportunity of thus intro- 
ducing this magazine to their friends or relatives in that part of the world. 


Space does not allow us to refer in detail to the many letters which accompanied the forms sent in to us; but, in saying 
they were uniformly of an encouraging nature and therefore most welcome, we may quote what a gentleman in Wiltshire 
said. He writes: ‘‘I have found your magazine useful, interesting, and instructive, and for reference to the most 
important topics I consider it indispensable. I am indeed pleased to see your idea of introducing the magazine to the 
notice of our kinsmen overseas, and I am sure they will appreciate it.” (“\N\nqQolc | 
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A PROGRAMME FOR THE NEXT 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


THE PEACE BUDGET. 


NE of the objects on which the 
founder of this REVIEW set his 
heart was the provision by every 
nation of an annual Peace Budget 
bearing a fixed proportion to the 
amount required under the war budget. 
He insisted with characteristic determina- 
tion on the folly of nations whose 
supreme desire was avowed to be the 
maintenance of peace refusing to make 
systematic provision for the cultivation 
of peace. No doubt every War Minister 
will say that the Army and Navy budgets are 
peace budgets, intended, by making the 
nation strong, to make it respected, if not 
feared, and therefore free from the danger 
of aggression. Such negative precautions, 
though by far the most costly, go a very 
little way towards ensuring kindly feelings 
towards the nations. They often are used, 
or abused, to prompt the most unfriendly 
feelings. If, therefore, any nation is in 
earnest in its desire for peace, it ought not to 
grudge the annual investment of a substan- 
tial sum in promoting the development of 


positive friendship between the peoples. 
WHAT W. T. STEAD SAID. 

In the words of our Chief, written in 
1907 :— 

The time has come when the Executive Govern- 
ments of the world should actively undertake the 
work now very feebly performed by the ~ Peace 
Societies in educating the public opinion of their 
subjects, and in promoting by means of systematic 
international hospitality the dispersal of national 
prejudices, ignorance, and misunderstandings. 

It will cost a shilling and save many pounds. It is 
proposed that the Government should make an appro- 
priation for active peace work and hospitality, based 
upon the principle of decimal point one per cent. of 
the War Budget; that is to say, the 
one pound for active peace work for every thou- 
sand pounds they spend on preparation for war. 
Two hundred Members of Parliament have signed 
a declaration in favour of this proposal. The Prime 
Minister expressly accepted it as a sound principle, 
and the Imperial Chancellor of Germany, Prince 
von Biilow, pledged himself to support the British 
Government in this, which, he says, is the only 
practical way in which Governments can work for 
peace. For us it would come to about £50,000 4 


should spend ' 


year. A small part of this is raised already and spent 
on The Hague Court, on various peace missions, the 
Berne Bureaux, and other international work. About 
£5,000 would create an effective peace and educa- 
tional propaganda, and the remainder, say £540,000, 
would be available for international hospitality. 
Who would dispense this hospitality? The repre- 
sentatives of the nation, acting probably through a 
committee nominated by the Foreign Office. Kings 
entertain kings, and princes princes. In this demo- 
cratic age we have not yet learned how to democra- 
tise our national hospitality. 


Our Chief brought this proposal before the 
Governments of the world in his own direct 
way. But neither the First nor the Second 
Hague Conference even emitted a Wish that 
the Powers should allot a portion of their 
annual revenue to the good offices of inter- 
national hospitality and friendship. The 
British Government has the honour of being 
the first Great Power to indicate its intention 
of adopting the Peace Budget. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT SAID. 


“The Prime Minister expressly accepted 
it as a sound principle.’’ But see what this 
acceptance amounted to when Sir Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had passed and his place 
was taken by Mr. Asquith. In answer to a 
deputation on May 27th, 1908, Mr. Lloyd 
George, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said :— 


He had always been in favour of putting inter- 
national hospitality on a more organised basis, and 
he fully agreed with all that had been said about its 
importance in improving our international relations. 
He thought that a great country like this could do 
something in the way of the official promotion of 
international goodwill. He consulted the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and they both 
agreed with him that a certain sum should be set 
apart specifically for this purpose. They had not 
yet arranged the organisation which was to dispense 
that fund. The dispensing of it would require dis- 
cretion, judgment, and discrimination. He thought 
the Government ought to be responsible for the direc- 
tion, extent, and methods of dispensing the money 
granted. They had decided on the principle, and a 
sum would be allocated. At first it might have to 
be in the nature of a token fund, as it was impossi- 
ble to calculate a year in advance how much should 
be set apart. Indeed, the amount might have to 
vary from year to year. The hospitality ought, how- 
ever, to be worthy, of-a,great country, which had 
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taken a lead in many great movements, such as the 
peace movement. 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DID. 

And what was the sum which the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thought ought 
to be ** worthy of a great country ” like ours, 
“which has taken the lead in many great 
movements, such as the Peace movement ”’ ? 
It was not what our Chief had demanded— 
namely, £50,000. It was only a tenth of 
‘decimal one per cent.” A supplementary 
estimate was passed in July, 1908, awarding, 
for the purposes of Government hospitality, 
the magnificent sum of-—£5,000. Was there 
ever so ridiculous a travesty of imperial 
hospitality? Many a Lord Mayor has 
spent more than that sum in exercising 
the hospitality of his own single city. The 
Mayor of Portsmouth, out of his own pocket, 
spent £4,000 in entertaining the sailors of 
the French Fleet in 1907. But the sum 
allocated by a Liberal Government for the 
hospitality of the United Kingdom, the 
richest country on this side the globe, the 
centre of the greatest Empire that the world 
has ever known, is £5,000! It is only fair 
to Mr. Lloyd George to state that he had 
prevailed on the Cabinet to devote £20,000 
to this purpose: but in the end the amount 
was reduced to one-fourth of that igure. The 
Foreign Office was, as usual, the chief 
obstacle. 


LEFT TO THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF WORKS. 

The Government did not adopt the sug- 
gestion of our Chief, and form a Hospitality 
Committee representative of the nation. In- 
stead, the dispensing of the hospitality fund 
was left entirely in the hands of the First 
Commissioner of Works. In answer to a 
question put by Mr. Leif Jones on July 23rd, 
1908, as to the provision of official hospi- 
tality for certain bodies, Mr. Harcourt de- 
clined to give any detailed answer. He de- 
clared that national hospitality would lose 
half its utility and all its grace if the reasons 
for which it was proffered or withheld were 
made a matter of question and answer in 
Parliament. He could only perform the 
task at all if he was happy enough to com- 
mand the confidence of both sides of the 
House. We are officially informed that the 
expenditure from the fund is accounted for 
in detail by the First Commissioner of 
Works, who is in charge of the fund, to the 
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Comptroller and Auditor-General, but no 
account of such expenditure is published. 
One would suppose that there might be some 
general statement made annually, indicating 
in outline and without descending to any 
detail the use that had been made of the 
fund. But, alas! while innumerable 
speeches are made about our fighting expen- 
diture, our pacific expenditure is relegated to 
the obscurity of unpublished audits. 


FOR PEACE IN I9Q13-14—NIL ! 


In 1909-10 and during the three following 
years the annual grant was 410,000. But 
the amount voted in 1913-14 was—nil! The 
very year in which a Liberal Government, 
loud and voluble in its professions of pacific 
purpose, had asked and obtained the very 
largest expenditure ever voted in times of 
peace to our fighting forces was the year in 
which the grant for promoting hospitality 
and goodwill among the nations was not 
continued. So the vote for 1913-14 runs, in 
round numbers :— 


For Army and Navy 
For Hospitality and Peace...... 


CAN’T SPEND £10,000 A YEAR ON PEACE | 


The official explanation of this extra- 
ordinary fact is that: ‘‘ The sums granted are 
paid over to the Government Hospitality 
Fund in full, and any balance standing to the 
fund’s credit is carried forward at the 31st of 
March each year. It was unnecessary, in 
view of the balance on the 31st March, 1913, 
to make any provision in 1913-14.’’ So it 
appears that the Liberal Government, which 
has no difficulty whatever in spending forty- 
six millions on the Navy and twenty-eight 
millions on the Army, is absolutely unable 
to spend in the promotion of international 
hospitality and good will the paltry’ sum of 
410,000 a year. It has so large a balance 
accruing from four annual grants of £10,000 
as to require no additional sum for hospi- 
tality in the year of its supreme expenditure 
on armaments. Could a more damning 
proof be found of the Government’s utter 
lack of seriousness or sincerity in the pursuit 
of peace than the contrast afforded by these 
figures ? 


WILL THE GOVERNMENT REPENT AND REFORM ? 


We would like to believe that this ridicu- 
lous and disgraceful failure to seize a great 
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opportunity has been due to the Govern- 
ment’s preoccupation with constitutional 
problems at home and the Balkan problem 
abroad. So much may be urged in extenua- 
tion, though not in justification, of this 
lamentable lapse from obvious duty. We 
hope, however, that next year the Govern- 
ment will show itself more sensible of its 
position as the dispenser of the hospitality of 
the British Empire, and no longer peddle 
with £5,000 or £10,000 a year, but raise the 
British Empire to something higher than the 
status of a borough or even a city. The 
question of dignity, though important, is not 
the most important. The need of expendi- 
ture, and on no limited scale; in the interests 
of peace, ought to be the predominant con- 
sideration. 


HOSPITALITY AT THE HAGUE. 


Especially in the year 1915 we hope that 
the Estimates will include a very liberal 
allowance for social festivities by the British 
Delegation at The Hague. The American 
Delegation at the last Hague Conference 
rendered splendid service to the cause of 
international unity by its profusion of hos- 
pitality. We must never forget that the 
British Empire is the largest territorial mag- 
nitude represented at The Hague Conference, 
and, as largest and wealthiest, it ought to 
be above all others the most hospitable. The 
head of the British Delegation should be 
enabled to make his Hague residence the 
social centre of the whole Conference. 
The function of host and hostess should 
further be provided for by meeting the cost 
of bringing over a goodly number of eminent 
English men and women, who would convey 
to the gatherings held under the auspices 
of the British Delegation exceptional 
distinction. All the members of the British 
National Committee of Preparation should 
be franked to The Hague. By means 
of generous and well-directed hospitality 
the Parliament of Man would become 
more of a social unity. There would, of 
course, be no idea of the British Empire 
monopolising the functions of international 
entertainment. But it might set a standard 
of genial, graceful, and tactful hospitality 
which other nations would be proud to 
follow. 
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A PEACE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Another much-needed form of expendi- 
ture would be the establishment and 
maintenance of a Peace Intelligence 
Department, which should play the same 
part in the war against war that is 
played by the Intelligence’ Department 
appointed in the interests of national 
defence. Such a department would be aware 
of every influential and prominent advocate 
of peace in every nation under heaven. It 
would keep in touch with him or her. It 
would also note every prominent opponent 
of peace and scaremonger. It would store 
records of all important and practical as dis- 
tinguished from merely academic and 
utopian pacifist gatherings. It would be as 
accurately informed on the points where 
nations are vulnerable to peace as we now try 
to ascertain how far they are vulnerable to war. 
Every newspaper, every social centre of any 
importance, should be known and its value 
for peace estimated. It should arrange for 
interchange of visits between leading men in 
all walks of life in the several nations. 
Wherever there was danger of misunder- 
standing and consequently of friction, the 
Intelligence Department would at once 
apprise the Government, and the resources 
of national hospitality would be called on to 
promote and multiply. an interchange of 
visits between the nations concerned. If 
since 1906, say, a substantial sum had yearly 
been used by the British Government to 
bring into this country leading men and 
women from all parts of Germany, and to 
send equally representative men and women 
from our country to the Fatherland, we 
might have been saved much costly mis- 
understanding. A quarter of the cost of one 


‘Dreadnought might have made unnecessary 


the expenditure involved in the building of 
many Dreadnoughts. The sum provided by 
the Peace Budget might also be used with 
effect to promote goodwill between two 
foreign Powers who are at any moment in a 
state of coolness or estrangement. For 
example, money would be well spent which 
would bring together men and women of 
high social and scientific influence from 
France and Germany. As convener of a 
purely social gathering in London or in 
Switzerland, Great Britain could play the 
part of peacemaker by, simply enabling the 
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leaders of the French and German nation to 
know each other better. The work being 
undertaken by the Government would pre- 
vent any partisan or doctrinaire aspect 
being assumed by the suggested hospitable 
gathering. 
A PEACE PRESS BUREAU. 

The Intelligence Department would in- 
clude a Press Bureau, which’ should keep 
the newspapers as well posted up in the 
events that make for the world’s peace as 
the Court Circular now informs them of the 
goings in and out of Royalty. At the next 
Hague Conference this Press Bureau should 
take good care that the doings of Con- 
ference were duly and sufficiently com- 
municated to the Press. A well worked 
Press Bureau at The Hague might keep the 
world’s newspapers throbbing with the 
doings of the Parliament of Man and the 
innumerable social functions that should 
gather around it. An immense service would 
be rendered to the cause of Peace if the 
British Press Bureau were to bring out 
every day a newspaper similar to that 
brought out by our Chief during the last 
Conference. This should contain all that 
could be published of the proceedings of The 
Hague Conference the day before, and give 
much prominence to the mutual hospitalities 
provided by the Delegations. It should also 
have its columns open for correspondence 
from men of all nations and all parties, the 
editor exercising no more than the usual 
editorial discretion, duly noting that the 
newspaper itself was not responsible for the 
opinions of its correspondents. This would 
be a great service to the public, and also to 
the delegates. . 
_ These things have in previous years been 
left to the spontaneous generosity of private 
individuals. But the obligation of the 
hospitalities required by the world’s congress 
ought not to be left longer to the hazard 
of private contributions. If the Hospitality 
Committee of the British Government were 
to ensure, so far as it lay in the power of 


money to secure it, that every important - 


person in any part of the world had come 
into touch with the most important persons 
of the leading nations in touch, friendly or 
otherwise, with his own people, it would 
probably have done more for the peace of 


the world than by any other conceivable 
method. 
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OTHER POWERS WAITING FOR OUR LEAD. 


The time seems ripe for the introduction of 
Peace Budgets in the leading Parliaments 
of mankind. The Powers in the next Hague 
Conference assembled should, therefore, be 
urged to express the Wish that every nation 
should allocate annually a definite proportion 
of the amount spent on armaments to pur- 
poses of peace. Two at least of the Northern 
Powers of Europe are ready, on the expres- 
sion of such a Wish by the Conference, to 
add a Peace Budget to their budgets for 


armaments. This fact alone ought to 
induce the Powers to indulge in the 
emission of a Wish to this effect. It ought 


also to inspire the British Government and 
the American Government to adopt the same 
principle. Both English-speaking Powers 
would gratify the deepest instincts of their 
respective peoples if they were, before The 
Hague Conference met, to announce their 
intention of annually bringing in a Peace 
Budget. i Py e ET 
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JOHN BULL: ‘Come, Michel, be amiable. 
a rest,” 


Let us take 


MICHEL: ‘‘ No, let us»keep on swilling until one of us 
is under the.table,'’ 
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Drawn and Engraved by Bernard Sleigh. 


NE of the changes brought 

about by time and invention has 

been to alter entirely the system 

of reproducing illustrations in 

books. It 1s but a short time ago 
that the artist was dependent upon the assist- 
ance of a more or less sympathetic craftsman 
to engrave his designs upon steel, copper, or 
wood, and so produce the block for printing 
from. The technicalities and possibilities of 
the wood block were studied seriously by 
most illustrators, and a certain amount of 
freedom sacrificed to its limitations; and so 
long as these were recognised the position of 
the engraver was honourable and sure, but 
in time he was so unwise as to attempt to 
deal with drawings which had not been 
specially designed for him, and to produce 
what must be admitted were attractive imita- 
tions of water-colours, oil-paintings, and 
wash-drawings; appropriate material was 
dispensed with and the engraver became the 
slave of a superficial and imitative process; 
photography stepped in with its powers of 
almost exact repetition such as no skill of 
hand could approach, and soon became a 
successful rival. 

Such is a brief statement of the reasons for 
the decline of a craft which has done such 
splendid work in its golden prime, the com- 
plete extinction of which would be sad to 
contemplate, thinking, as we must, of the 
long roll of great names from Albert Durer 
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and Hans Holbein to the four brothers 
Dalziel and their contemporaries and of the 
noble service rendered by these to the art 
education of the nineteenth century; of 
Thomas Bewick’s exquisitely engraved 
birds, minute in lovely detail but lack- 
ing in the spontaneity and feeling of 
instant motion which we find in the simplest 
Japanese print; while towards the end of 
Bewick’s busy life William Blake and the 
less-known Edward Calvert once more 
reached the level of attainment of the great 
Durer period; and we think, too, of the 
immense number of fine woodcuts designed 


by Fred Sandys, Arthur Hughes, Boyd 


Houghton, Sir Frederick Leighton, Fred 
Walker, and Pinwell for publication in Once 
a Week, Cornhill, and other periodicals; of 
Millais’s ‘‘ Parables,” perhaps the finest 
work he ever did, and the Pre-Raphaelite 
illustrations to the Moxon Tennyson; until 
we come tọ the great output of unique 
engraving in the ““ Kelmscott ’’ Press under 
William Morris and the ‘‘ Vale” Press of 
Charles Ricketts. 

One is loth, indeed, to bid farewell to the 
craft which produced these and numberless 
other examples of great book illustrations. 
A recent writer said: ‘“‘ There is something 
pitiable about the starving outcast which, 
still clinging to the rags of its former splen- 
dour, is grateful for the crumbs which fall 
from the tábleņof $ Process,’ the parvenu 
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millionaire.” The lesson has been learned 
that it is fatal to step beyond the bounds of 
a proved craft, and there is little fear now 
that the wood-engraver will ever cross the 
boundary again. His future depends upon 
the wood-cut being recognised as a distinct 
art capable of certain fine qualities unattain- 
able by other means; the artist himself must 
use the tools and engrave his own drawing, 
giving it that individuality which makes for 
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Modern Warfare. 
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more extensive use of the wood block in the 
near future; and they are doing much to fan 
the lessening flame into renewed activity 
with wood engravings intensely modern and 
in their way unsurpassable. The argument 
is often used that such work appeals to only 
a limited few, yet I cannot but think that 
were these strong and original productions 
to be made more accessible, and used by the 
publisher more often, public appreciation 
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The Judas Kiss of Diplomacy. 


(Drawn and Engraved by Bernard Sleigh.) 


fine work; he can no longer rival mechanical 
processes, but he can produce results which 
will put the cheaper ‘‘ line block ’’ to shame, 
using his graver within its own proper 
faculty and power—“ the furrow shall be as 
the hand and heart direct it.’’ 

At the present day there is a widespread 
revival amongst artists in many other 
countries, as well as in England, who are 
working with these aims and whose work 
serves as a link between past tradition and a 


would grow keener and the artist-engraver 
once more take his place in the ranks of the 
book illustrator. 

The past ten or twenty years have seen a 
widespread use of the Japanese methods of 
water-colour printing from two or more en- 
graved blocks, the tone work being cut on 
pearwood or sycamore, across the grain, 
with a V tool or, as in old days, with a knife 
only. Perhaps the most notable instance, 
though only in monochrome, being a series 
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of twelve large drawings made by William 
Strang, R.A., of a “ Dance of Death,” and 
engraved on pearwood by the present writer 
some twelve years ago. These prints, 11 in. 
square, were produced in a strong black-line 
key-block, superimposed upon a tone-block 
of warm brown, from which the lights were 
taken out in fine knife work, the result being 
a powerful though somewhat sombre proof, 
admirably expressive of its solemn meaning 
and reminiscent of illustrations to the same 
subject by the late Professor Legros. And 
the name of William Strang brings us to 
artists of the present day who have done, 
and are still doing, splendid work in this 
direction—Sturge Moore, Reginald Savage, 
Clemence Housman, Paul Woodroffe, and 
Sydney Lee in black and white; and J. D. 
Batten, Morley Fletcher, Lucien Pisarro, 
Evelyn Hill and many others, who have 
achieved fine results in the Japanese method 
adapted to Western ideas. 

The few examples shown here were 
designed and engraved by the author of 
this article for the small Socialist monthly 
Brotherhood, edited by Bruce Wallace 
at Letchworth; they were necessarily 
broad and simple in treatment in order to 
stand the rather rough handling of a small 
press, and as such were almost a frank return 
to the old broadsides of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and it is interesting to note in this 
connection that such literal broadsides and 
chap-books are at this time being engraved 
and printed by E. C. Yeats at the Cuala 
Press, Dublin, consisting of breezy, joyous 
verse illustrated by simple woodcuts, and 
sold at “‘ 2d. plain, 4d. coloured.” It is sig- 
‘nificant to note with regard to their apprecia- 
tion by the poor and illiterate classes in 
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Ireland that a writer ọf a recent notice of 
these broadsides states that ‘‘ children have 
come to the bookshop to ask for ‘a pen’orth 
o’ poitry,’ and that old women have come 
straight from the gin-shop to buy our two- 
penny ‘Rhyme-sheet’’’; which speaks 
volumes for the wisdom of a small under- 
taking involving a minimum of expense 
which might well be followed in England. 
It is like a breath of one’s childhood to 
handle these monthly sheets, and they would 
have been a joy indeed to the ever-young 
writer of Memories and Portraits. If in 
Ireland, why not in the sister country? Let 
us find an outlet for the ever-increasing 
number of capable illustrators, teach them 
to engrave their own drawings simply and 
effectively, and tempt the dwellers in alley 
and slum with at least one or two honest 
pictures of country dance or lovely mountain 
pasture, from the unwholesome and per- 
nicious “‘literature’’ (?) of the back-street 
book-shop. 

Let me conclude this hasty glance at the 
conditions prevailing to-day in this interest- 
ing craft by quoting the words of one who 
understood best and grieved much for the 
decline of line-engraving in England :— 

_ “In its own separate and useful way it is 
an excellent thing, because, practised rightly, 
it exercises in the artist and summons in you 
the habit of abstraction—that is to say, of 
deciding what are the essential points in the 
things you see and seizing these—a habit 
entirely necessary to strong humanity. For 
painting, when it is complete, leaves much to 
your own judgment what to look at, and if 
you are a fool you look at the wrong thing; 
but in a woodcut the master says to you, 
‘ You shall look at this—or nothing.’ ”’ 

BERNARD SLEIGH. 
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(Drawn and Engraved by Bernard Sleigh.) 


LEADING ARTICLES 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOME RULE——PROS AND CONS. 


The public will notice that we present without comment the opinions of writers who offer acv'ce as to the settle- 


ment of the Home Rule coatroversy. 


Our readers are aware t. at “The Review of Reviews” has always urged 


the granting of.Ireland’s long deferred claim for tne fullest measure of seli-government as the inherent right of 


a oivilised community. 


THE more this question is studied the more 
inevitable will be the conclusion that the repre- 
sentatives of the four portions of the United 
Kingdom should meet together in the conference 
chamber as equals, representing as near as 
possible an identical amount of public backing ; 
and if the solution, whatever it may be, of our 
present difficulties is to have any value or any 
permanence whatever the way surely points to a 
reform of the House of Commons as an essential 
preliminary.—Major C Live MORRISON-BELL in 
The Nineteenth Century. 


The case which Ulster Protestants present to 
us in justification of their attitude can be stated 
in a sentence. They tell us that they are a 
minority of the people of Ireland, and that they 
will not get justice from the Roman Catholic 
majority in an Irish Parliament. The fear is 
undoubtedly real; but there is surcly ground in 
the history of England and of Scotland, to say 
nothing of the history of other countries, for 
the view that in Ireland it is a bad inheritance 
of bad government. More fully perhaps than 
any other peoples in the world, certainly at an 


earlier stage in their history, the peoples of- 


England and of Scotland have recognised for 
themselves that the one condition of stable and 


(Dublin. 


Lepracaun. 
i Stop the Garron ! 


THE ULSTER GALLOPER: " Winty, Jewel, for the 
sake of the Glorious, Pious and Immortal, stop this 
divil av a war-horse, or he’)! have us all in gaol for 
loyal high treason,” 

Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., who holds the rank of 
" Galloper ™' to Sir Edward's Carson's Ulster anti- 
Home Rule Volunteers, said, at West Bromwich, in 
reply to Mr. Winston Churchill's ‘‘ open-door speech, 
'' Let them hope that no obstacle would be put in the 
way of a settlement.''] 


harmonious progress in their common life is that 
differences of opinion, of all kinds and on all 
subjects, shall be brought into the open, and be 
there freely and fully discussed and decided in 
the light of their common reason and their 
common sense. It is, moreover, the recognition 
of this, as the condition of progress, that con- 
stitutes freedom and that is of the very essence 
of democratic government. To ignore it, or to 
seek to over-ride it, is to divide a community 
into perpetually warring, irreconcilable sections. 
It is to do what the government of Ireland by | 
Great Britain has done in Ireland. And to 
continue to do it, as Irish Protestants desire, is 
to perpetuate the evils and the weaknesses of 
Irish life which all unite in deploring.—J. A. 
Murray Macpona_p, M.P., in the Contemporary 
Review. 


But is settlement by consent possible without 
sacrifice of principle? And how can two parties 
confer where a vital difference of principle 
exists? Writing as one of those who sat in the 
House of Commons through the Home Rule con- 
troversies of 1886 and of 1893, it is difficult to 
refrain from the very obvious criticism that, 
were settlement by consent possible, the ques- 
tion of Irish Home Rule should long since have 
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Westminsier Gasette. ) 
Mr. Bull’s Point of View. 


Mr. BONAR Law: "I don't approve of the way he's 
doing the job, and he won't give way to me. I wish, 
Sir, you'd make him refer it to you again fÍ" 

Mr. BULL: ‘‘ Why on earth should it be referred to 
me again? Look here, I mean to have this job finished 
off, and I gave it to him to do, and not to vow! sect 
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heen solved. Public memory, we are always 
told, is short; but no one who listened to the 
debates on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 
1886, the measure which, being rejected by a 
majority of thirty in a Liberal House of Com- 
mons, rent his party in twain and relegated its 
remnant to the cold shades of Opposition for the 
next six years; and again to the debates and 
public controversy on Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, during a Session which 
lasted for fifteen months, can ever forget or fail 
to realise the apparently irreconcilable nature of 
this vital conflict of opinion and of principle.—- 
Sir HENRY SETON-Karr, in The Nineteenth 
Century. ) 


If Ministers will not appeal to the country 
because they cannot, and cannot because they 
dare not, let the Crown intervene. If Ministers 
are so entangled with party cords that they will 
make no honest effort to avert civil. war, let the 
Crown appeal from them to the people. We 
believe that there would be such an uprising of 
loyal men in response as would surprise our 
brawling demagogues. The heart of England 
craves for fair compromise and decent, quiet, 
honest government. If the King will but step 
forth and appeal to his people, all the best ele- 
ments in the nation will rally to his side.—® 
in the Fortnightly Review. 


It seems to follow that, if a statute establish- 
ing Home Rule for Ireland is to be not only 
theoretically enacted, but also brought into 
practical effect, such statute must be based on 
the decision of some body or assembly, formal 
or informal, which possesses a much higher 
moral authority than does the House of Com- 
mons. Such a body is unquestionably to be 
found in the general electorate of the United 
Kingdom, and indeed it seems natural that that 
electorate should, rather than any other set of 
persons, exercise or refuse to exercise the right 
of mandate in such a matter. It is certain that 
it has not yet given the mandate: at the very 
outside it may be said to have somnolently mut- 
tered a sentence of uncertain sound. It there- 
fore remains, not as a last step, but as a first 
step, to consult the electorate, preferably by 
referendum, seeing that Home Rule involves a 
constitutional change of the first magnitude, and 
ought not to be confounded with the subject- 
matter of ordinary legislation.—The EDITOR of 
The British Review. 


Sir E. Carson has nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose by the extraordinary course he has 
adopted. But he is, above all things, an Irish- 
man, proud of the name and an honest believer 
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in the solidarity of Ireland. Himself a Dubliner, 
he has devoted himself unsparingly to what he 
believes to be the interests of Belfast. He must 
realise that the Covenanters’ war-cry, ‘‘ We 
won’t have Home Rule,’’ is a declaration that 
the Irish are the one people in the world incom- 
petent to govern themselves. No need to argue 
that question now. Sir: Edward Carson 
believes this calumny against the majority of his 
countrymen, but we may at least assume he is 
sorry to believe it, and would rejoice to be con- 
vinced to the contrary. He would rejoice in a 
self-governed Ireland, a ioyal and united Ireland 
where bigotry would be extinguished and feuds 
forgotten, where Belfast would co-operate with 
Dublin to promote the general weifare of the 
country. Civil war remains as a last desperate 
resort when everything else has failed; but 
conciliation is first entitled to a trial.—AN 
OUTSIDER in the Fortnightly Review. 


I plead for a solution on federal lines, but I 
do not dogmatise. The question should be dis- 
cussed in conference. The futility of attempting 
a settlement on party lines has been demon- 
strated. If agreement is to be achieved it can 
only be by gratifying the Prime Minister’s desire 
to lift the question out of the cockpit of British 
party politics. A conference under those con- 
ditions is necessary. It remains with party 
leaders to say whether, for the settlement of 
great constitutional questions affecting the future 
of the United Kingdom and of the Empire, per- 
sonal feelings should stand in the way and 
whether party tactics and party advantages 
should not be temporarily laid aside.—TuHe Eart. 
OF DUNRAVEN in The Nineteenth Century. 


No thoughtful Englishman can fail to be con- 
cerned at the general situation in which Parlia- 
ment attempts to deal with the affairs, not only 
of the United Kingdom as a whole, but also of 
each of its component parts. Parlia- 
ment passes more laws, and new departments 
are created for their administration. i 
The bureaucratic elements are ever eager 
to divest themselves of supervision, and Par- 
lament will inevitably play into their hands 
by devolving more of its work upon the depart- 
ments until it is able to devolve it upon other 
elective bodies which are in regular contact with 
public opinion. Herein we have the only effec- 
tive remedy for the existing Parliamentary 
failure, and one of the most potent justifications 
for Home Rule, which would relieve Parliament 
of the responsibility, not only for Irish legisla- 
tion, but, what is perhaps even more important, 
for the supervision of Irish administration. — 
H. DE R., Waken in the Contemporary Review. 
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DEFENCE AND OFFENCE. 


THE BRITISH CITIZEN AS 
SOLDIER. 


“ Tue Demand for Universal Service ” is sub- 
mitted to a very clear examination by Hilaire 
Belloc in his article in the Fortnightly. Up to 
the present the agitation has amounted to so 
much special pleading on the part of the mili- 
tary school, and, bluntly speaking, the public 
does well to distrust advice from that quarter. 
Mr. Belloc, however, is the soul of reason. He 
takes a forced march round the subject, and 
enables his readers to appreciate the fact: that 
in discussing universal service there are many 
factors that must be treated on parallel lines, 
and the difficulties cannot be smoothed over by 
a colouring of vapid jingoism. 

The peril of a raid into Great Britain is 
graphically described, showing that the massing 
of population in a few cities exposes us to 
special risk. Mr. Belloc says: ‘‘ Cut one or 
two of the great arteries of communication, and 
none of these great centres but will feel as 
though it were a besieged city,’’ and adds: 


This fact is more true and more alarming than 
most critics admit. Our great urban areas are 
vulnerable in a degree which the student of past 
wars, fought under quite other conditions, will 
not discover in the history of those conflicts. The 
water-supplies of Newcastle, of Manchester, of 
Glasgow are patent objectives for a raid which might 
consist of very few men. The water-supplies of no 
other great cities—not even that of Birmingham— 
are further at their most distant point than perhaps 
three days’ march from the sea. London is in this 
respect more favoured; but London is, in a military 
sense, more helpless in other ways than any of the 
urban agglomerations. There is, again, a vast 
amount of habitation and property lying within 
range of a fleet off the coast and open to destruction. 


Te ling his Fortune. 

Gipsy (Mr. Winston Churchill): “ I see that you are 
going to spend much more money upon ships of war, and 
that to win the supremacy of the air many valuable lives 

and great treasure will have to be spent," 


The great arteries of communication from North 
to South pass continually within one long march of 
the seaboard, and between the Scotch coal belt and 
the English (though to the isolation of the former 
no undue importance need be attached) they pass 
through a belt of land across which two small forces 
could join hands within forty-eight hours. 

The general truth in this matter of a possible raid 
(or raids) is almost self-evident. The raid need be 
but quite small in numbers to be effective. Its moral 
effect would be enormous. 


OIL TO THE RESCUE. 


In the English Review Lionel Yexley gives a 
true estimate of the handicap suffered by our 
Navy in relying upon coal to the exclusion of 
the benefits of the internal combustion engine. 
The writer deals more particularly with the 
strain our-present system imposes on the men, 
and sketches what would happen if our Heet was 
engaged in blockading the enemy’s coast. He 
says :— 

Eternal vigilance is necessary, and night after 
night men have to lie down by their guns, always 
on the qui vive for a call; refreshing sleep, therefore, 
becomes an impossibility. 

Right throughout the operations a percentage of 
the fleet must be away coaling, thus forcing us to 
maintain a greater number of ships than we should 
need, were it not for that absence. From the time 
such ships leave the fleet until their return every- 
thing is at its very highest pressure. Full speed to 
the coaling base, which will necessitate a portion of 
the deck hands (seamen) being sent below to trim 
coal; coaling immediately the ship reaches its base. 
Immediately the last ton is on board up anchor, full 
speed back to join the fleet, conducting cleaning 
operations during the passage; then on joining the 
fleet the eternal round of vigilance, excursions, and 
alarms. How long would the most perfectly trained 
human stand that strain? And a very large per- 
centage of our personnel are weedy youths! 

The enemy is lying smugly in his harbour, waiting 
till physical exhaustion has done its work before 
he ventures forth to accept the gage of battle. 


When our war vessels are equipped with the 
oil engine ‘‘ there would be no necessity for a 
single ship to leave the scene of operation, for 
oiling could not only be done at sea without in 
any way interfering with the comfort of the 
ship’s company, but the ship would remain 
ready for action at a moment’s notice, the un- 
screwing of a nozzle terminating oiling.” 

Mr. Yexley fears that under the increasing 
strain in the stokehole we shall eventually be 
under the necessity of manning our fleet with 
convicts, ‘‘ for no man will voluntarily elect to 
face the grinding discomfort of the coal-driven 
ship of war.” 


LEADING ARTICLES 


WAR OR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING? 


Tue November number of the® Deulscie 
Revue opens with an anonymous article (why 
anonymous?) on the Policy of International 
Understanding. 

The writer begins by stating that the twenty- 
live years’ reign of the Kaiser is rightly 
designated a period of German peace policy. 
The German Government and German diplomacy 
have worked together to maintain the peace of 
Europe. In like manner the Governments of 
the other Great Powers have endeavoured to 
maintain peace among the European States, 
even during the recent Balkan War. Every- 
thing goes to show that the maintenance of 
peace takes precedence of all other interests. 


All the same, the writer does not think War will 
ever be absolutely abolished, but that is no 
rcason why the efforts of Europe should be 
under-valued. It signifies a good deal that 
some wars have been avoided, whereas a few 
decades ago this would have been impossible. 
Equally encouraging is the fact that in the last 
decades we have seen a whole series of inter- 
national disputes settled by international arbitra- 
tion, so that, whatever may be said about it, the 
peace policy of the Powers is not without results. 
To-day there is too much desire for a policy of 
power, he says, and too little for civilisation and 
Progress, and scarcely any aspiration at all 
towards a policy of ideals. 

Generally speaking, he would characterise the 
policy of States to-day as standing under the 
sign of a policy of understanding. That is the 
policy of. the twentieth century, and it is in 
accord with the will of the people in all nations. 
They are only very small minorities indeed who 
prefer war; overwhelming majorities wish 
Europe to be spared the fury of war. During 
the recent Balkan War it was everywhere 
evident how tired the nations are of War. 
Happily, all are agreed that a European war 
would be a catastrophe to victors and van- 
quished alike, but the writer wishes this point of 
view was more emphasised. Public Opinion is 
so imperfectly expressed, not to say often mis- 
represented. The Press reflects only very par- 
tially true public opinion even in cases where the 
people’s point of view is not in doubt. When 
crises occur the people are often misled and it is 
very difficult for their real views to obtain a 
hearing. Enlightenment of the people on ques- 
tions of international policy and on the great 
problems connected therein is needed in still 
wider circles. As it is, it is possible to sow the 
sceds of mutual distrust which must end in war. 


-the stem. 
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It should be the duty of every one to continue 
steadfastly in the path of international under- 
standing, for there are only two Possibilities or 
alternatives---war and international understand- 
ing—and there can be no question as to which is 
preferable. 


ee 


THE COMMAND OF THE AIR. 


IN discussing the terrible disaster to the 
Zeppelin “ Lr,” Major Bannerman-Phillips, in 
the United Service Magazine, says that this is 
‘only one of the many mishaps which must be 
expected if the Germans are to attain supremacy 
in that form of air-craft; but it does not imply 
that the idea of the dirigible is a mistake, and 
that the aeroplane is necessarily to be the only 
acrial war-machine of the future.” The writer 
emphasises the superior weight-lifting power of 
the Zeppelin type, its advantages in reconnais- 
Sance, and says that in any contest with the 
speedier aeroplane the latter would be the likely 
sufferer. So far there are no signs that the 
German Admiralty will abandon the task of 


making the dirigible an effective addition to 
their fighting forces. 


THE EUGENICS OF WAR. 

Dr. Starr Jornan, of Stanford University, is 
one of the leading Eugenists of America and 
also one of her chief Peace Advocates. In the 
Eugenics Review he deals with the Eugenics of 
War. 

The effect of war on nations, he remarks, is to 
spoil the breed by the very simple process of 
the reversion of selection. In war the best and 
Strongest of the nation is destroyed, leaving only 
the weaker members to carry on the race. 

Japan offers evidence of the reverse kind. 
After two hundred years of peace she was able to 
produce an army whose virility against China 
and Russia astonished the world, just because 
she was able to breed from the best of her stock 
instead of from the worst. 

Scotland for one hundred and fifty years has 
sent the best of her sons to fight Britain’s battles, 
with the result that now there are few or none of 


the sturdy Highland breed to fill the ranks of the 
Scottish regiments :— 


The effect of war is like that of cutting off the 
roots of the tree: it does not affect the character of 
the fruit, but it affects the amount of the fruit borne 
on it, and in the long run it affects the vigour of 
For a time the fruit will be the same. 
Strong men will appear in a nation after War as 
before, but there will not be Tso many of them, and 
the general average-will Dé lower. 
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AN ENGINE OF DESTRUCTION. 


A NavaL Captain contributes a noteworthy 
article to Cassier’s Engineering Monthly on ‘‘The 
New Long Range Torpedoes,” and the illus- 
tration we reproduce, by courtesy of the Editor, 
will give some idea of the complicated machinery 
which enables the modern torpedo to undertake 
an independent voyage and adjust itself with un- 
canny deliberation to 
the fulfilment of its 
desperate errand. The 
provision of a heater 
to the mechanical 
cquipment of the tor- 
pedo has materially 
increased the cM- 
ciency of this truly 
lethal weapon. The 
writer describes the 
method of working :— 


At the moment of 
starting and after the 
screws have made a 
certain number of 
revolutions, a special 
mechanism is auto- 
matically released under 
the influence of the 
torpedo’s forward move- 
ment. This mechanism 
works a firing pin which 
strikes a cartridge. This 
cartridge is ignited and 
deflagrates. The flame 
produced burns in a 
special apparatus into 
which, on the one hand, 
an air pipe injects some 
kind of fuel (ethyl 
alcohol, benzine, petrol, 
or “thermite °) while, 
on the other hand, an 
injector feeds into it 
fresh water contained 
in a tank placed on the 
inside of the rear cone 
of the torpedo. 

The compressed air 
on its way from the air 
chamber to the engine 
traverses this apparatus, 
becomes heated to 300° and expands. The advantage 
attendant on the injection of fresh water is that it 
lowers the temperature in the engine cylinders to 
200° ; the energy of expansion is more than doubled, 
a fact which results in a notable increase in speed. 
This saving in the consumption of compressed air 
enables the torpedo to cover twice as long a distance 
with the same air supply. 

At the nose of the torpedo is a small screw which, 
set in motion by its speed, releases a firing pin; this 
pin is previously locked, in order to prevent any 
premature explosion in the event of the torpedo 


Deep. 


L. Distributor to No. 3 Cylinder. 
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receiving an accidental shock prior to its being fired. 
Henceforth the firing pin is cocked and the slightest 
shock of the point against the hull of the hostile 
ship will throw it backwards; it then strikes a primer 
which brings about the explosion of the whole 
charge, composed of gun-cotton or any other power- 
ful explosive. 

This explosion causes an outward surging of the 
water all round the point of impact, under the 


Kngi.e Compartment of a Torpedo equipped with Heater. 


A. Distributor to No. 4 Cylinder. B. Tube Conveying Compressed Air from Reservoir. C. Valve. 
D. Distance Regulator. E. Distributor to No. 1 Cylinder. F. Petrol Injector to Superheater. 
G. Mechanism for Lighting the Petrol. H. Superheater. I. Distributor to No. 2 Cylinder. 
J. Governor for Preventing too Rapid Revolution of the Screws while Torpedo is not Sufficiently 


M. Pressure Regulator. N. Air Supply to 


Pressure Regulator. 


enormous pressure due to the expansion of the gases, 
this causing the physical phenomenon known as the 
hydraulic ram. The water thus displaced returns 
with equal violence, and, after the manner of a ram, 
shatters the hull by widening the breech. 

Some of the breaches produced by torpedoes on 
various vessels (war between Chili and Peru and 
Russo-Japanese war) measured from 17 to 21 square 
yards. 


These miniature Dreadnoughts cost as much 
as £,600 to £800 each, while an old-age pension 
amounts to £13 per annum ! 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


IS THE WORLD GETTING 
HAPPIER? 


To the mid-November number of La Revue 
M. Jean Finot has contributed another of his 
cheery optimistic essays on the Science of 
Happiness. 

THE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


Are we happier to-day than in the past? he 
asks. An unprejudiced examination of the past 
and a hopeful examin- 
ation of the future 
provides him with a 
most consoling vision 
of the present. What- 
ever be the ideal 
which presides over 
our destinies it always 
finds expression in an 
aspiration for happi- 
ness, and it would be 
useless to recriminate 
against this invincible 
need which excites, 
inspires, and animates 
our actions. . Rather 
we should endeavour 
so to adorn our minds 
that their aspirations, 
purified and ennobled, 
may create a form of happiness pure and 
noble in essence. Liberty is the source of 
happiness, and it is the liberation of the inner 
forces which constitutes the joy of happiness. 
This conception is to be found among all 
moralists who admit the necessity and the 
advantages of living conformably to the Divine 
will. It is to our own interests to seek and to 
create elevating pleasures, and, thanks to the 
imagination, they may be multiplied indefinitely. 
Why do we not create more happiness in our 
- lives? Is it not because we lack training in the 
science of happiness? An elevating book is not 
accessible to everyone, for a trained and cul- 
tivated mind is needed to appreciate its charms. 
It is the same with happiness. It requires to 
be explained and interpreted, and nothing but a 
true comprehension of it will furnish us with the 
key to a happy existence. 


M. Jean Finot. 


EXPANSION AND NEW JOYS. 


Our aspirations ought to widen along with 
our love for our neighbour, that essential 
element of the moral life and the richest source 
of happiness. The wider and more intense our 
life, the happier it is. The more domains of 
activity it embraces and the more experience it 


yields, the more exempt will it be from the 
restraints which paralyse the free expansion of 
the soul, and the more it will approach the ideal 
dormant or active at the back of our minds. It 
has been said that those who have never tasted 
liberty do not feel the need of it. Life demon- 
strates very eloquently the fallacy of this 
paradox. If for material well-being a minimum 
of subsistence is necessary, it is the same with 
happiness resulting from the moral life. 
Liberty slumbers in all our breasts—to explode 
at the first opportunity. It is as essential for 
the efflorescence of our souls as is light for the 
birth and maintenance of our organisms. The 
expansion of our inner personality has as a con- 
sequence the expansion of our happiness. The 
more causes and the more people it embraces, 
the happier it is. \ 

Pleasures are not outside us, but in ourselves. 
The evolution of our life tends to the assiduous 
utilisation of the conditions of happiness. By 
the side of material progress there is also moral 
progress. We are better than our ancestors. 
In the practice of the solidarity of individuals 
and nations lie joys untold. Our enlarged sym- 
pathies procure for us happiness hitherto 
unknown. If we leave our faculties unexploited 
we are none the happier any more than we are 
stronger by leaving our muscles unexercised. 
Are not the suicides mainly those who lack 
healthy and normal appreciation of life? When 
optimism has triumphed over the aberrations of 
the past we shall have more heroes of duty, of 
action, and of the joy of living. | Happiness 
omnipotent truly exists and smiles kindly on our 
endeavours. It enters into our souls when these 
have been purified of all pessimistic prejudices, 
filling them with hope, faith in life, and joy in 
living. . 


Tue December number of Chambers’s Journal 
ends a volume. In ‘an article entitled ‘‘ Who 
Should Emigrate? ”? the writer hits out boldly, 
and, whilst admitting that emigration is neces- 
sary and right, complains that the Mother 
Country is drained of her strongest population 
at the same time that undesirables are kept at 
home. He says :—‘' The ‘ Weary Willies ’ form 
the larger half of the unemployed, and are 
usually the victims of drunkenness, of laziness, 
and the habit of living on the wages of their 
wives—a dangerous form of pauperism which 
is increasing, and is only too common already, 
as 60 per cent. of the men in London slums are 
now computed to exist on the wages of their 
wives and mothers.) 


444 
THE OWNERSHIP OF CAPITAL 


Writinc in the Economic Review, Sir Ben- 
jamin C. Browne remarks that the position 
of the workman could really be improved very 
much indeed by thrift. If even only a propor- 
tion of the workmen could save a little money 
it would help the whole class. Every bit of 
capital must make work for somebody, and the 
workman who owns money is not only stronger 
himself, but he is an educational object-lesson to 
his fellow-workmen. It may be said with 
truth that the working man with a family has 
enough to do without saving, but nearly all 
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Liverpool Courier.] 
The Bolted Door. 


workmen could save between the time they arc 
out of their apprenticeship and the time that 
they marry. If we take this period at five 
years, if a man was really serious he could often 
save an average of ros. a week, or, say, £25 a 
year. This will mean £125, which is very 
nearly as much capital as the world has to find 
to keep him in employment :— 

If the working classes realised their own interests 
they would try to make the investment of capital as 
attractive as possible, and for the workman the 
cheapest attraction he can hold out to the investing 
public is security—both security of capital and regular 
and reliable dividends, and the more regular the 
dividends are the smaller need they be. 


OF REVIEWS. 
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Nor do even our greal statesmen, alas, always 
realise the great loss it is to the public at large if 
capital is destroyed or lies unproductive. And the 
public mainly consists of the working classes. Only 
a fraction of the profit on useful capital goes as a 
rule to the owner, the bulk goes to the general public. 
Take any inland town—nearly all its wealth and well- 
being depend on the provision of railway communica- 
tion with London and elsewhere. Were the. railway 
put out of existence the flourishing town would 
become a very uncomfortable village, with im- 
poverished property owners, bankrupt tradesmen, and 
starving workpeople. The amount that the capitalists 
who run the railway take in the form of dividends is 
absolutely paltry, compared to the indirect benefit that 
the public get in the way of trade and convenience. 
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“t Security of Tenure.” 


Mr. Lloyd George's new scheme for a Ministry of 

Lands will bring security of tenure, he asserts, for 

the farmers, and, he might have added, for 
officials too. 


In the November Preussische Jahrbücher Dr. 
Charlotte Leubuscher writes on recent Labour 
Struggles in England. She refers to the sym- 
pathetic strikes of the present year and shows 
that the latest labour unrest is not merely. the 
expression of increased class-consciousness and 
solidarity of the workers against capitalist under- 
takings, but that there is a no less strong con- 
flict within the labour movement itself between 
the older leaders and the men of the new ten- 
dency, who sce in the strike the most important 
weapon for the carrying out of labour demands 
and who are ready to make use of that weapon 
on every occasion, 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE CIVIC THEATRE. 


VicToR BRANFORD is indeed an optimist with- 
out peer, and in his article, in the Forum, on 
‘“ Civic Progress in America ” we have glimpses 
of the ‘‘City Beautiful.” In England the 
Cinema has made all familiar with the possibili- 
ties of a picture-show at the end of almost every 
street, but Mr. Branford will not be satisfied 
with anything less than a real Civic Theatre as 
the intellectual centre of every locality. The 
scheme reads somewhat ambitiously to the over- 
burdened citizen whose outlook is bounded by 
“another penny on the rates.’’ 

The writer adopts the proposals which have 
been outlined by Mr. Percy MacKaye, and 
America is fortunate in possessing prophets to 
aid her in her future development in the direc- 
tion of obtaining a fuller life for those who have 
been led astray by mere MORE, The 
writer thus sets out the ideal :-— 

By plays and pageants, festivals and processions, 
by folk drama and culture drama, the Civic Theatre 
is to achieve the uplift of the people through the 
redemption of leisure. To the cities, its advocate 
utters the prophetic warning that no city-plan is 
adequate to future requirement which fails to find 
a place for the Civic Theatre, and for one designed 
on large and generous proportions—a_ spacious 
portico for pageant, masque and processional, a 
great central auditorium for historic and romantic 
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The White Slave. 
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L 
drama (from Æschylus to Shakespeare and 
Rostand), and two lateral auditoriums dedicated: 
respectively to the Intimate Theatre (from Moliére to 
Ibsen and Brieux), and to the Educational ee 
for plays to children and by children. an the focus 
of the city-plan thus envisaged stands the civic| 
theatre, and grouped around it are its ancillary! 
institutes of popular culture: schools of art and | 
music, library and museum, concert hall and picture-! 
gallery—with their several activities all vitalized. 
through the unifying art of drama. By the creator * 
of this vision there is foreseen in the cities of? 
America a ‘‘ chain of civic theatres stretching from ' 
New York to San Francisco,’’ each with its com- 
plement of subsidiary culture institutes, developing a | 


j redemptive ritual of joy,” uplifting the body of, 
citizens, as for their cities did the cathedrals of old. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, in Everyone’s for De- 
cember, discourses on the ‘‘ Use of Surplus 
Wealth,” and he is of opinion that ‘‘ by taxing 
estates heavily at death, the State marks its con- 
demnation of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy 
life.” A notable article is that written by Mr. 
Edward Nevile Vose, on ‘‘ More Ships Than 
Ever Before,’’ in which he states that the record 
for the first quarter of 1913 showed that, exclud- 
ing warships, there were 563 vessels of 2,063,694 
tons gross register then under construction in 
British shipyards—an increase of 94,000 tons 
over the previous quarter. This article is beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


‘“ For two months I was printer’s devil for 
the proprietor of the Valparaiso Vidette. I 


_ learned to set type and make up the paper, but 


what I most remember was learning to swear. 
Profanity was then the accepted etiquette about 
a country newspaper office. The oaths meant 
nothing. They were not even ingenious or 
amusing, and they were not indicative of 
strong feeling. It was simply an ugly habit, 
like tobacco-chewing—which I got to hate there 
because the loafers in the office used to spit on 
the floor about the type-cases, from which I 
often had to pick up type. I soon became 
expert in profanity myself, and could scarcely 
utter a sentence without an oath. When I got 
over this habit of swearing, I got over it entirely. 
Ever since it has seemed to me a vice as stupid 
as itis ugly. I have always been agairst using 
profane expressions in McClure’s Magazine, 
except where the author could convince me that 
they were absolutely necessary for the truthful 
portrayal of character—and then the author had 
to be someone who knew what he was mere 
about.’’—From ‘‘ My Autobiography,” by S. 

McClure, in McClure’ Magazine for ie 
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AN EMPIRE TIE. 
United Empire, the organ of the Royal 


Colonial Institute, is doing splendid work in 


tightening the bonds between the scattered units 
of the Empire. The R.C.I. now numbers close 
on 10,000 members, and, equipped with suitable 
club premises in London, it should attract 
increasing support from all who are concerned 
with a closer co-operation with our colonial 
brethren. The current number of the magazine 
contains some excellent verse, ‘‘ My Lost Lon- 
don,” by Arnold Wall, which will be read with 
pleasure by many who have turned their back 


for ever on ‘‘ the great wen.” We quote the 
following lines :— 


Little thought I that I should ever yearn, 

Or that my tough Colonial heart should turn 

To London; to the sour, revengeful town, 

Whose smoke, whose smells and vapours all her own, 
Drove me, a willing exile, from her arms, 

Blind to her subtle glories and her charms. 

Yet even thus it happened, and I find 

That, fingering o’er the pages of my mind, 

As often in a listless dreamy mood 

One fingers them, and pauses oft to brood 

On some sweet memory by chance revealed, 

That London spoke out boldly, and appealed, 

And something deep within me stirred and cried 
Answering her, and would not be denied. 
Nay, even in the very wilderness 

Where man is little seen and wanted less, 
As on the sunny stones I sit and munch 
Warily the lean sandwich of my lunch, 
Out of the river-voice, heavy and hoarse, 
Or brushing of the brute wind in the gorse, 
Some elfin note, struck from the thorn or foam, 
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Strikes, in a strange accord, London and Home, 
Waking in me (ah, hard to understand !) 
Love-longing for the pavement of the Strand; 
And those primeval voices of the peace 

Whisper of London’s solemn, tall police. 


THE WEST-FND. 


Tue social side of London life is as varied as 
the contents of a newspaper, and each district 
possesses subtle local characteristics which 
differentiate it from its neighbours. Harold 
Murray writes in the Sunday at Home on “ The 
Wonder of Hyde Park,” and describes ‘* Some 
Scenes in a Great Panorama of Life.” The 
writer gives a good idea of the changing interest 
which draws ‘‘ all conditions of men ” to the 
Park—that great reservoir of fresh air and the 
chief lung of London. He adds :— 


Who would grudge a penny for a seat from which 
to watch the passing show? Gorgeous grandees 
roll by in their old-fashioned carriages, scorning the 
use here of the swift automobile. Stiff, silent coach- 
men with expressionless faces, and wooden footmen 
with folded arms, looking like lay figures, keep up 
the old traditions of the occasion. Pretty nurse- 
maids in grey wheel elaborate perambulators, in 
which are some of the loveliest and best-cared-for 
children in the world. On Sundays, from about 
twelve to one o’clock, there is the glory of the great 
church parade, a constant, slow-moving stream of 
men and women, doing and saving and wearing 
“ the correct thing.” In the season there is after- 
noon tea under the trees. And so the panorama 
goes on, perfectly bewildering in its kaleidoscopic 
variety.’ 


Church Parade. 
(Reproduced, by permission, from * The Sunday at Home."’) 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


VOTES FOR HOMES. 


Mr. ARTHUR E. CLEery, who writes in the 
Irish Review for November, thinks the religious 
aspect of Women’s Suffrage has been rather 
overlooked. It is the great work of religion to 
combat vice, he says. Women have to bear the 
brunt of the vices of the world, especially of its 
coarser vices. Is it strange, then, that women 
should cling more fervently than men to that 
which seeks to avert or to mitigate these evils? 
Many men dread feminine influence for the ‘same 
reason that they dread religious -influence, and 
a fear lest their coarser vices should be ham- 
pered is often one of the strongest motives in 
stirring men to oppose women’s suffrage. All 
the great vested interest of vice is commonly 
ranged against women’s suffrage. The reason 
that the persecution of churches can be success- 
fully accomplished is that the greatest body of 
the sincere and earnest supporters of the church 
are excluded from political power, through dis- 
ability of sex. To’ the question, ‘‘ What is 
home without a mother? ” the writer replies, 
“ The mother is the Home.” He claims a vote 
for the homes, and says that when the true voice 
of the home is heard at the polls there need be 
no fear of any change of suffrage. 


OUR FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR. 


In an interesting article in the Fortnightly. 
Review for November E. Vaughan tells us some- 
thing of the early struggles of Elizabeth Black- 
well, our first authorised woman physician. 
Living near Bristol in 1832 the Blackwell chil- 
dren climbed the heights to watch the flare of 
` burning Bristol in that eventful year. Then the 
family emigrated to the United States, and it 
was when Elizabeth was twenty-four that an 
invalid friend suggested to her that she should 
study medicine. In America there were great 
difficulties to overcome, and it is curious to note 
that the chief objection to the project was the 
exact opposite of that subsequently urged in 
England. It was not the failure of women as 
doctors which was feared, but their success. 
Finally, however, she passed her examination 
and took her M.D. degree, and then went to 
Paris to continue her studies. The total loss of 
the vision of one eye owing to two attacks of 
acute ophthalmia prevented the fulfilment of her 
great ambition to be the first woman surgeon in 
the world, but, still bent upon securing all 
possible medical knowledge, she came to London 
and entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Here 
the only department closed to the first medical 
woman was that devoted to the diseases of 


. Settlement, 


women and children. Her great dream wits the 
formation of a womin’s union, with all the 
members working in their various causes, and 
yet with the whole so combined that it could be 
brought to bear on any prominent evil. Is this 
vision soon to become a reality? — 


Sar? | SS 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR TOWN 
CHILDREN. 


THE November issue of the Millgate Monthly 
contains several excellent articles, One, by 
T. C., gives an account of a visit to the Man- 
chester Country School for town children, Girls 
and boys are never in residence together; they 
have an alternate fortnight each. Regular diet, 
plenty of sleep in well-ventilated rooms, and 
walks into the country cannot but tell on the 
children physically. Either the first or the 
second half of the day is devoted to lessons and 
the other half to nature-study and games in the 
open. We learn that the maintenance of the 
school is not drawn from the rates, but from 
the pockets of sympathisers; and alas! there is 
still a debt of £1,500. The school was opened 
in 1904 and the children, who are drawn from 
the poorer classes in the elementary schools, 
have practically no other Opportunity of spend- 
ing a short period away from home each year. 
The cost for each child’s fortnight’s stay, in- 
cluding the railway fare from Manchester to 
Mobberley in Cheshire, where the country school 
is situated, is only seven shillings, and the 
accommodation available is for 380 children ! 
Excluding the summer of this year, 17,583 
children have stayed at the schools. 


FOR THE BAIRNS! 


CHRISTMASTIDE !—When the blazing fires leap high, 
and lights glow, and holly and evergreen decorate 
the walls, and the festive meal is surrounded by 
merry faces and happy hearts—when hand clasps 
hand—and kindly wishes and gifts are exchanged— 
when the children dance and laugh with the joy of 
Christmastide! And what of the other children-— 
the little ones outside? Peering with hungry eyes 
at the jovs beyond their reach, gazing at the well- 
clad and well-shod children inside, they stand, in 
their thin and ragged garments, with broken and 
sodden boots, dumbly and pitifully pleading for their 
share of the good gifts of this happy time. It takes 
so little to make a child happy, but there are so 
many children. Will those who love the children 
remember the many needs—of boots and coats and 
garments, of toys and Christmas dinners—and send 
generous help to make glad the Walworth bairns at 
Christmastide? Money or gifts will be gratefully 
received by the Warden, F. Herbert Stead, Browning 
Walworth, S.R. 
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MAN'S APPROVAL DEFIED |! 


Ir is dificult for mere man, and not any 
easier for mere woman, to understand the true 
inwardness of the Woman’s Movement. Is it 
a mere flash in the pan—a momentary irrita- 
tion which will pass with the granting of a 
vote—or is it the beginning of the flood whose 
waters will sweep away the futilities of old 
law, old morality, and the conventions of ten 
thousand years? Edna Kenton has little doubt 
in her paper on ‘‘ The Militant Women—and 
Women,” which appears in The Century. 

We cannot do better than quote the Editor’s 
Foreword to the article :— 


The purpose of this paper is to explain feminism to 
those who, whatever their personal predilections, 
want to understand. It is of its nature controversial, 
but is carefully not contentious. It is well-con- 
structed, brief, shrewdly analyzed, clearly thought 
out, and forcefully stated. It will hurry the willing 
reader safely through the footless bogs and gloomy 
thickets of past wranglings, and place him, shorn of 
inconsequences and misconceptions, a clear-cyed and 
open-minded spectator, at the very firing-line of the 
most thrilling engagement in the war for freedom, 
which began in the caves and will end with man- 
kind. 


The social reformer has been met with oceans 
of cant poured out from those whose intel- 
lects seem to suffer from a perennial paralysis 
so soon as ‘‘ another way °’ is suggested, and 
the present discussion will at least serve to 
convince the canter that his song of ‘‘ home, 
sweet home,’’ must be sung to quite other 
music. 

Edna Kenton surveys the many issues and 
their side issues with logic and unyielding 
common-sense, as when she says: ‘‘ Even if 
care of a home and a child or two does take 
all a woman’s time, it should not.” And 
who can deny the truth of this picturePp— 


For woman’s work—-this is old and so trite!—has 
gone from her on the rolling wave of the industrial 
age that has swept her work and often her and her 
children into factories. Specialized, outside industries 
have taken her old handicrafts from her, and have 
left in the home only the stupid forms of drudgery 
that possess not even the creative interest that was 
attached to the old primitive arts of spinning and 
weaving. Yet women must keep busy in 
the home; perhaps this nervous need of theirs is 
one reason, though it is not the only reason, why 
women have never studied conservation of energy, 
working efficiency, or the elimination of unnecessary 
steps and movements. And then, where prolonged, 
crude methods of work fail to fill in time, this 
nervous energy, if it does not go outside the home 
for self-expression, reaches out in desperation, and 
snatches the old handicrafts back under the guise of 
definite art, 


J 
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The writer clinches the matter when she 
says: ‘‘ But any man will tell you strongly 
that home is not enough, a mate is not 
enough, children are not enough, to fill a 
human being’s life, if that human being is to be 
himself.” The article is a very notable con- 
tribution to this far-reaching question and should 
he read and pondered. 


LOVE—’TWIXT VICE AND VIRTUE. 


Mrs. Haverock E.uis boldly accounts for 
‘*The Puritan and the Prodigal” in her out- 
spoken article in The Forum on the vexed ques- 


tion of sex-indulgence and repression. Her 
text is, briefly, that both “‘ prude and prostitute 
are alike affronts to mother nature and slurs on 
human nature,” for ‘‘ the evolved human being 4, 
finds no “virtue in repression and no joy in 
excess.” Mrs. Ellis deals very fully with the ` 
opinions of James Hinton, and sympathises with 
the interpretation of that child of Nature, 
especially in his belief that women have the 
future of love in thcir hands, and while they 
remain, more or less voluntarily, in their present 
subordinate position we must continue to suffer 
from the extremes of prudery and passion. 

The subject bristles with difficulties, mostly 
arising from the artificial restraint writers 
assume in using plain language, which is the 
only hope of advance. Mrs. Ellis does not 
indulge in false sentiment, but is severely 


. analytical, as when she says :— 


Passion at white heat is purity, but purity divorced 
from passion and ashamed and afraid of passion is 
weakness. Purity stands so often outside the human 
dwelling-house crying plaintively to the inhabitants 
to come out and worship a messenger from heaven. 
No wonder the door is often hastily banged in the 
face of what could so easily be mistaken for snow 
and sleet. This is one of the ways the prodigal is 
made, for vouth and life want colour and warmth. 
The puritan, on the other hand, is often manufac- 
tured through mistaking Natures warmth and 
colour for hell fire or mere volcanic eruption. 


The world-movement towards the emancipa- 
tion of women will undoubtedly help towards 
the time— 


When relationships widen and become purified, 
when domesticity develops into unlimited usefulness 
instead of remaining a limitation, and when sexual 
desire is acknowledged to be a ravishment like music 
and not a merc intoxication, we may be nearing the 
dav when the puritan and the prodigal.will be one 
as the priestess of love. The way may well be seen 
which leads to Nature’s open spaces and Art’s 
beautiful palaces. To love utterly is to be a seer, to 
be truly prodigal is the first prerogative of love, and 
to be pure in heart is to have cast out all fear in 
order that the essence we call love may shed its full 
power in us and from_us. 


LEADING ARTICLES 


“THE SWEETHEART OF 
HUMANITY.” 


Tune late Mr. W. T. Stead once used this pic- 
turesque phrase to describe one of the most 
notable women of our time—Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, Chicago. The current number 
of Social Service contains a character sketch of 
Miss Addams, and by permission of the Editor 
we reproduce the portrait which accompanies the 
article. Hull House is a noted civic centre and 
was founded in 1889, since when it has been an 
increasing influence for every good cause. Of 
Miss Addams the 
writer says: 

Miss Addams is 
neither an avowed 
Socialist nor a Tolstoy- 
an, though friendly to 
both those views and an 
active worker for many 
of their proposals. 

Her emphasis is on 
the ethical side of the 
social movement, cou- 
pled with an insistence 
on the democratic or- 
ganisation of industry, 
largely on Socialist and 
trade union lines. 

Among her writings 
may be mentioned— 
‘* The Subjective Neces- 
sity for Social Settle- 
ments,” and ‘‘ The 
Objective Value of a 


Social Settlement ’’; 
“Democracy and 
Social Ethics’’; and 
“ Newer Ideals of 
Peace.” 

The result of a 
ballot in which three 


thousand representative 
Americans took part 
showed that Miss Jane 
Addams headed the list 
of the ‘‘ Twelve most 
socially useful citizens in the United States, 
velt and Edison following in her train. 


»” Roose- 


A MAGAZINE that strongly appeals to those that 
keep poultry for pleasure or profit is The Illus- 
trated Poultry Record. The issue for October is 
full of articles and illustrations of the utmost 
practical value. Mr. Edward Brown, in a paper 

‘* A Stricken Poultry Industry,’’ reports upon 
an outbreak of disease among chickens in the 
Malines District of Belgium. The contents of 
the magazine clearly indicate that poultry-keep- 
ing is now regarded as a serious industry in 
many parts of the country. 


Miss Jane Addams. 
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THE LIBRARY—A HOME FROM 
HOME. 


THis is the very practical suggestion of Mr. 
Jamie D’Homme, who writes to the Book 
Monthly. The public library was instituted 
with a big flourish of trumpets as the one thing 
needed to keep the workman from the public- 
house, but «it has failed, for the one sufficient 
reason that the library lacks comfort. The 
writer proceeds :— 

The average man-—tired 
requires comfort. 


after the day’s toil— 
His soul yearns for comfort. If 
his home does not supply 
that necessity, then he 
goes to the nearest bar, 
which supplies an un- 
satisfying comfort— 
hardly comfort at all. 

Make the public 
library a homely place, 
for homeliness is true 
comfort. Make fires in 
it that will outrival the 
fires in the foul bar- 
parlour. Put arm-chairs 
in it—really comfortable 
arm-chairs. Sell tea 
and coffee there—make 
it comfortable! The 
plan to go on is that of 
the old-time Coffee 
House. What joys such 
a word calls up—a 
happy gathering round 
a warm fire—chatting, 
talking, laughing. 

Why not join the public 
library to such a place? 
Then, doubtless, the 
artisan would prefer to 
go to the Public Library 
rather than the public- 
house, because it would 
be homelier and more 
comfortable. He could 
read there as well as 
talk, he would meet 
with finer people, he could drink ‘‘ the cup that cheers 
but not inebriates’’; in fine, he would be really 
happy. 

This is, briefly, the case of the Public Library, and 
I wonder if the reformation I have sketched will ever 
be carried out? It is to be hoped, at least, that the 
donor of the next Public Library will give these ideas 
a chance and build his gift after the stvle of Ye Olde 
Tyme Coffee House. 


Many readers will be glad to know that 
the Cornhill for December prints an unpublished 
poem by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. It is 
called ‘‘ The Maiden’s Death,” and is undated, 
but is supposed to have been written in 1839. 
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A DISAPPOINTED EMPRESS. 


In the first November number of La Revue 
appear some hitherto unpublished souvenirs, by 
Princess Radziwill, of the Court at Berlin from 
1873 onwards. 

Speaking of the life of the Empress Augusta, 
the writer says it may be epitomised in the one 
word—disappointment. During the whole of 
her existence she was disappointed, and yet not 


disillusioned; for she was never aware of her 
imperfections any more than she understood the 
‘numerous deceptions of which her life was so 
full. Unfortunately for herself she did not 
know how to adapt herself to circumstances, 
and her life was at once both active and 
obliterated, indecisive and energetic, ridiculous 
and sublime in the charity with which she was 
ever seeking to allay human misery. What she 
lacked most was tact, and she had a wrong and 
exaggerated idea of what she considered her 
duty. She was an admirable mother without 
having any influence over her children, and as a 
wife she was a model of devotion and yet did 
not succeed in living happily with the Emperor. 
But she was bent upon playing well her rôle as 
Empress, and she remained faithful to this idea 
all her life. She was never popular, and per- 
haps never wished to be so. 

Her youth was passed sadly enough at the 
little Court of Weimar under the eye of her 
mother, a princess imperious in character, proud 
of her birth, and accustomed to rule everywhere 
and inspire more fear than affection. The 
Grand Duchess of Weimar treated her children 
more as a sovereign would than a_ mother. 
Augusta therefore had a solitary childhood. 
Great attention was paid to her education, for 
her mother had great ambitions for her daugh- 
ters. The Empress has often told how she was 
required to preside over a circle of empty chairs 
and talk to them as though they were persons. 
From this exercise she retained the habit of 
treating people as inanimate beings. She 
always spoke to those about her like an auto- 
maton and her conversation never got beyond 
certain phrases. prepared in advance. She 
showed no spontaneity in her character or in her 
talk. Everything was studied and her intelli- 
gence seemed to converge on one point, never 
to forget her privileges as Empress. Her nature 
may have been affectionate, but she was cer- 
tainly most maladroit in everything-—family 
relations and conjugal life as well as in her 
public career. She had artistic pretensions, but 
no feeling for art. Her taste, in fact, was 
deplorable. Her conjugal life brought her 
nothing but deceptions, for she had practically 
nothing in common with the Emperor. The 
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birth of their two children did not seem to mend 
matters. The Empress desired to train the 
young I*rederick for the rôle of sovereign by 
awakening his natural instincts of nobility and 
chivalry, but the Emperor held to the Hohen- 
zollern tradition, which permitted nothing in the 
nature of sentiment. 
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ENGLISHMEN, NOT MOLLUSCS. 
Car S. HANSEN, in The Forum, reproves his 
fellow Americans for holding the strange be- 
lief that ‘‘ the Englishman is a clam.” Mr. 
Hansen certainly knows his England, and his 
portraits of ‘‘ The Heretical Englishman ” are 
true to the life. We are always “ kicking ” 
and threatening ‘‘ to raise Cain ”} but, as in 
our politics, when we call one another “' liar, 
thief, rogue and ass,’’ we are playing a re- 
cognised game in which good-humour is not 
far to seek. 

Exceptions only go to prove the rule, as 
when third-rate politicians recently took pro- 
ceedings for libel, and judges and juries, 


notoriously lacking in humour, agreed with 
the grieved ones who could not play cricket. 
The stolid enduring Britisher has at last found 
a champion for his virtpes. The writer senten- 
tiously remarks :— : 


I know it is unusual to say the Englishman has a 
sense of humour, and I say it in the loneliness of 
my conviction, for we have denied it so often that 
even some of the English believe us. But the Eng- 
lishman really has a flashing wit, a habit of looking 
for the unexpected, that is gruesomely suggestive of 
the professional humorist. 


Mr. Hansen shows that it is only in things 
material that the American can pretend to any 
superiority over the English, who has a real grip 
on things that count, and concludes :— 


No, the Englishman is not asleep, as you can learn 
for yourself if you will refrain from rushing off to 
Paris, and remain in his streets a week. While we 
were inventing the Century Limited, the English- 
man invented the Suffragette. While we talked 
about the tariff, England discussed Socialism. While 
we are thinking about controlling the trusts, Eng- 
land has municipalised them. While we prate of 
democracy, England is achieving it. We invade her 
with dollar watches, adding machines, and cash 
registers, and she invades us with Kiplings, Wellses, 
and Chestertons. We build libraries and she fills 
them. We throw mighty buildings up against the 
skv, bold and beautiful as Egvptian obelisks, while 
the Englishman grimly grapples with the giant 
problems of poverty, social diseases, and a higher 
liberty. You may not like the Suffragette, but that is 
not the point. The product of the Englishman's 
brain, his national genius, is liberty and dissent. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


TRAINING IN THE MEANING 
OF LIFE. 


Writinc on Modern Education in the Novem- 
ber number of the Millgate Monthly, Mr. 
Wilfred Wellock says our elementary schools are 
moulding excellent serfs and our public schools 
are turning out model tyrants. 

In regard to education, liberty, it is pointed 
out, is the great essential, whereas the ruling 
spirits in the politico-religious world seem to 
have in mind a condition of absolute uniformity, 
the training of a docile law-worshipping com- 
munity. Not life, or individuality and manhood, 
but a merely dutiful citizen is the ideal aimed 
at. The greatest weakness in the system of 
education is the lack of moral or life-training. 
Nowhere do we instruct the youths and maidens 
of our land in the science of life, the art of 
living. Hitherto the duty of teaching life has 
been left to the Church, but the time has now 
come when that function must be taken over by 
. the people themselves. The greatest needs of 
the times are a quickened social conscience, the 
introduction of a habit of moral thinking, and 
the creation of a new theory of values. It is 
because of the decay of morals that economics 
has become divorced from ethics and the life 


(Sydney. 


The Bulletin.) 
Australia at School: A Lesson in Liberty. 


FIRST PROFESSOR: “Tn the name of Liberty—no enforce- 
ment of industrial contracts.’ 

SECOND PROFESSOR: “In the name of Freedom—no com- 
pulsory vaccination.’’ 

THIRD PROFESSOR: "In the name of Freedom and Liberty 
—no compulsory training.” i 
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of business from the life of religion. There 
might be some hope for us if while the public 
schools were producing plutocrats the ele- 
mentary schools were producing democrats. 
But that is not the case. Boys leave the public 
schools with the idea that they are superior 
people, whose function is to control and employ 
the great body of the nation’s workers, and 
the elementary schoolboy is trained to adapt 
himself to the theory that the world was made 
for the rich. Our boys and girls should be 
shown the iniquity of modern civilisation, and 
be made to realise the real meaning of culture. 
They should be trained to think about life, the 
meaning of life and morals, and of society and 
civilisation. 
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APPRAISING THE ABORIGINE. 


So many have insisted on the lowly state 
of the Australian Aborigine that Mr. Spiller’s 
article in The Sociological Review will rouse 
considerable criticism. The writer gives 
chapter and verse for his belief that in general 
intelligence, common-sense, and integrity the 
Aborigine is at least equal if not superior to 
the general run of white men, and concludes 
with a very sweeping generalisation :— 


If the native Australian, who culturally stands 
near the bottom of human achievements, is virtually 
the equal of the European in inborn moral and 
intellectual capacitv, are we not bound to admit that 
all peoples are about equal in innate mental and 
moral capacitv whatever the stage or the form of 
culture which thev exhibit? And if this be so, 
would it be too bold for the sociologist to assume, 
on similar considerations of fact rather than specula- 
tion, that the alleged differences between individuals 
in innate moral and intellectual capacity have 
virtually no better foundation, and that therefore 
the data of sociology should be viewed from the only 
satisfactory standpoint of all human beings being 
potentially fitted to live in the most highly civilised 
state? 


This will bring satisfaction to those of the 
Socialist schools who contend that environment 
and opportunity will divert the worst penalties of — 
hereditary in the social state. 


THE contents of the November Engineering 
Review—instructive, well-written, and appro- 
priately illustrated—are of a nature that so 
directly appeals to the engineering profession, 
that it is only necessary to call attention to the 
magazine here, although a paper on ‘ Perbal 
Mast Cranes,” a novel form of crane for use in 
building construction, will interest the general 
reader. . 
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MUSIC: ART: LITERATURE: SCIENCE. 


WOMEN AND ART. 


Ix the November issue of the Three Arts 
Journal Mr. W. L. George has an article en- 
titled ‘Woman and the Paint-Pot.” In his 
opinion women have not yet affirmed their 
capacity in the pictorial arts, and the causes of 
their failure in painting he believes to be both 
manual and. mental. Women, he says, will ex- 
hibit infinite patience in the pursuit of an end, 
but they are often inclined to leap too quickly 
towards that end. They do unwillingly the 
immense labour on the antique, they neglect 
anatomy, and sacrifice colour to line. In con- 
clusion, he says that if women are producing 
-aferior work it is because they are still inferior 
creatures, but he does not think they will remain 
such. Their progress during the last thirty 
years has been staggering. Their intellect is on 
the up-grade, and when they gain political 
power, as they soon will, they will use it to 
improve their education and broaden their 
opportunities, and their progress will not be less 
in the pictorial arts than in other fields. 


PAINTED CEILINGS. 


In the Architectural Review for November 
Mr. Ingleson C. Goodison writes on Painted 
Decoration. Rubens, one of the first exponents 
in this country of decorative painting, painted 
the ceiling of the Banqueting House in the 
palace of Whitehall. A familiar name is Sir 
James Thornhill, to whom many painted ceilings 
and staircases are attributed. He painted the 
ceiling of Queen Anne's bedchamber at Hampton 
Court. Here, it is explained, he has represented 
Aurora rising from the sea in her golden chariot, 
surrounded by genii and amorini, above figures 
of Night and Sleep. In the border, under 
architectural recesses, are elliptical portraits of 
George I., the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and their son Frederick. Thornhill’s grandest 
work is the immense allegorical composition in 
the Great Hall of Greenwich Hospital. Isaac 
Fuller and his son painted altar-pieces in Mag- 
dalen and Wadham Colleges, Oxford, and the 
large cupola in St. Mary Abchurch, near Cannon 
Street. The first Montague House in Blooms- 
bury was decorated with historical paintings by 
Verrio, and the second Montague House was 
decorated by Charles de La Fosse and Jacques 
Parmentier. The brothers Ricci did work at 
Chelsca Hospital, Burlington House, Bucking- 
ham House, and Norfolk House. In conclusion, 
the writer says there is no dearth of fine 
examples of the union of architecture and 
painting in this country. 


THE VERDI CENTENARY. 

Verni having been born in October, 1813, the 
centenary of his birth has called forth a number 
of appreciations of the composer’s work. 

Writing in the Musical Times for November 
Mr. Hermann Klein speaks of the evolution of 
Verdi’s three so-called © styles,” and the in- 
fluences under which this evolution took place. 
Some would have it that Verdi owed his develop- 
ment solely to his own genius, and others have 
attributed it largely to the influence of Wagner. 
Mr. Klein is of opinion that the glorious summit 
wherein Verdi raised his third temple to the 
Muse of Opera was evolved from his own design 
and built wholly out of his own material and 
from his own inspiration. All Verdi’s work, 
says Mr. Klein, affords internal manifestation of 
steady growth. Verdi learnt his best lessons 
from his early failures. Having grown tired of 
realism he sought to create for himself loftier 
‘deals. But there were several failures before 
he blossomed forth into his second manner with 
“ Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” and ‘La 
Traviata.” The ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem ” is de- 
scribed as a masterpiece that will live so long 
as there is music on earth. It followed quickly 
upon ‘‘ Aïda.” Sixteen years later came 
“Otello,” and six years after that ‘‘ Falstaff.”’ 

In the same number Mr. F. Bonavia has an 
article on Verdi and Politics. — He says that 
Verdi, though undoubtedly in warm sympathy 
with the movement for the unity of Italy, was 
one of the men who had patriotism thrust upon 
them. His music, popular in character and fire, 
was admirably fitted to serve as a battle-song 
for the masses, and it is this buoyancy, this rude 
strength, which still remains to Verdi’s earlier 
operas, that constitutes one reason why they are 
not yet entirely forgotten. The opera ‘‘ Otello,” 
says a writer in the M onthly Musical Record for 
November, was composed when Verdi was 
seventy-four, and “ Falstaff’? when he was 
eighty; but, however wonderful, ‘‘ Aida ” 
remains his masterpiece. 
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An insistent appeal has come in from the 
Esperanto section of the Incorporated Lending 
Library for the Blind. Yearly subscriptions are 
imperatively needed for the general fund of the 
library, which includes. payment to the blind for 
writing the Braille sheets. Mr. W. Phillimore, 
of 66, Earlsfield Road, Wandsworth, is the hon. 
secretary, and will gladly answer any inquiries. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


OUR NOVELIST-ARCHITECT, 


AN interesting article in the Architectural 
Review of October is that by Mr. Sidney Heath 
on some of the Manorial Homes of Wessex. By 
reason of his practical knowledge of architecture 
Mr. Thomas Hardy holds a unique position 
among English novelists. To the architect and 
the historian Mr. Hardy’s descriptions of the 
manor-houses of Dorset are of real value. 
Among those referred to by Mr. Heath are 
Waterson House, Wolfeton House, Melbury 
House, Canford Manor, etc. Thus Waterson 
House was the home in ‘‘ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd ” of Bathsheba, and ‘‘ Lady Pene- 
lope ’’ lived at Wolfeton House; Melbury House 
(King’s Hintock Court), the seat of the Earl of 
llchester, is described as ‘‘ one of the most im- 
posing of the mansions that overlook our beau- 
tiful Blackmoor or Blakemore Vale,” and Can- 
ford Manor (Chene Manor) was the home in her 
girlhood of Barbara of the House of Grebe. 
Many of Mr. Hardy’s descriptions of churches 
and houses are literal accounts of the buildings 
as he knew them when assisting in the early 
part of his career in their restoration and 
repair. Even the novels themselves are distin- 
guished by their architectural quality, the natural 
result of their author’s intimate acquaintance 
with architectural art. | 


“STRIFE” AND “ JUSTICE.” 


THE leading feature of the November Book- 
man is the article on Mr. John Galsworthy by 
Mr. Richard Curle. At the back of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s work lie two very strong motives, 
we are told—a moral fervour and a literary 
fervour. Mr. Galsworthy has the instinct of the 
social reformer joined to the instinct of the 
artist. According to his critic ‘‘ Strife” and 
‘‘ Justice’ are his greatest plays, ‘* Strife ” 
being the greatest achievement of all. The 
power of this play lies essentially in the fact that 
the leading figures do show creation and are 
not mere puppets. Without creation there can 
be no survival. The characters in “‘ Strife ’’ are 
so Clearly visualised that acting only enhances 
a reality that is already there. The comparative 
failure of ‘‘ Justice °’ may be the first warning 
that its author is slipping away too far, not 
from the technique, but from the spirit of art. 
As a novelist, the chief drawbacks of Mr. Gals- 
worthy are that he is not original in a great 
sense, and that he is not sufficiently an artist, 
says Mr. Curle. But against that it is stated 
that he is philosophic and intellectual, and has a 
strong feeling for atmosphere. Primarily, he is 
not a novelist, but his novels are the work of an 
extremely gifted amateur. 
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FICTION AND PARLIAMENT. 


UNDER the above heading Mr. C. E. Lawrence 
contributes to the Book Monthly for October an 
article on Fiction and Active Politics à propos of 
Sir Gilbert Parker's ‘‘ The Judgment House.”’ 

Mr. Lawrence does not find that a Parliamen- 
tury career does injury to literary reputations 
when the authors write serious books, such as 
essays and works on history and politics, and he 
cites the names of Lord Morley, Mr. James 
Bryce, Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour as instances of men 
doing vigorous work in politics and at the same 
time writing books which have found a per- 
manent place in libraries. With novelists, how- 
ever, it seems to be a different matter. Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason was for four years member 
for Coventry, and the fiction produced by him 
during that period showed a falling off. With 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc it was even more so while he 
was member for South Salford. Mr. Lawrence 
says “‘ Peter Pan °’ might yet be where the 
unborn ideas come from, and we might still be 
ignorant of “* What Every Woman Knows ”’ had 
Sir J. M. Barrie entered Parliament, as 
he once intended. Sir Gilbert Parker’s new 
book shows that the destructive effect 
of political life on novelists has affected 
him, and Mr. Lawrence thinks it would be 
well if novelists generally kept to their studies 
and dreams and ignored the siren-song of 
political ambition, unless they are prepared to 
write true Parliamentarian novels as Disraeli 
did. But is is odd that so few good political 
novels have been written. Mr. Lawrence names 
‘" Sir George Tressady ” and regrets that Mere- 
dith did not approach nearer to this theme than 
he did in ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways.’’ Disraeli 


remains as a Parliamentary novelist unrivalled 
and practically unique. 


_ THE December issue of The Sunday at Home 
is a Christmas number, and for the purpose of 
accommodating a large variety of topical read- 
ing the magazine has been enlarged. ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Fifty Years Hence,” by Mr. Frank Elias. 
1S an amusing attempt to prophesy what will be 
done at that period. He says :—‘‘ We shall 
have the three-day liner to America... . By 
1963 we shall, perhaps, have the Channel Tun- 
nel and the mono-rail, which means that we 
can leave London at ten, and, after a non-stop 
run from Charing Cross, lunch in Paris at one 
spend three hours in the French Capital, and be 
back in London in good time for dinner at seven 
o'clock.” 7 
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INDIAN SATIRE. 


POLITICAL caricature tends to overshadow the 
more important work of the social satirist, and 
those interested in some of the earliest expres- 
sions of the art are recommended to read the 
article by Samarendanatu 
Gupta in the November issue 
of the Modern Review (Cal- 
cutta). Referring to the 
peculiar quality of the work 
of Mughal and Rajput artists, 
he points out that :— 

Humour is more or less a 
secular enjoyment, and its sug- 
gestion in pictorial art therefore 
necessarily has a secular signi- 
ficance. And as the chief motive 
of Indian art was religious 
expression, secularism in the 
form of caricature was never 
very much emphasised. But 
this aspect, though not very 
frequently represented, was not 
entirely absent in Indian art. 
Even the oldest records of 
Indian painting bear evidence 
to the fact that the sense of 
ridicule or satire was not alto- 
gether divorced from the canons 
of art of those times. 

The article is illustrated by reproductions from 
specimens of early art now in the Lahore 
Museum, and the picture shown on this page is 
notable in that the subjects of caricature are 
labelled with their names.’ The figures on the 
left were great Vaishnava poet-saints; two 
Rajput chiefs (with attendants) are seen sitting 
before them. The chiefs are shown counting 
the beads of their rosaries, and yet they are fully 
equipped with all the paraphernalia and weapons 
of war. The satirist criticises the excesses of 
false asceticism and the hypocrisy of their 
devotees—this picture is not without its applica- 
tion to the Anglo-Saxon conception and practice 
of combining two totally dissimilar sentiments. 


SECRET SCRIPTURES. 


THE story of the discovery, the place of con- 


cealment, and the translation and meaning of: 


the strange documents known as the Scriptures 
of the Yezidis is told in The Quest. 

The Yezidis are wont to deny absolutely the 
very existence of their sacred scriptures, and 
some of them are known to have suffered the 
most cruel tortures because they refused to 
betray the secret of their co-religionists, for, as 
Habib says, the Yezidis fear a general massacre 
if the Moslems or the Christians should come to 
know that their creeds are declared to be false 
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in the Yezidi books. The ‘‘ black ’’ book con- 
tains the following account of the creation :— 
God created Gabriel in the shape of a bird, and he 


put into his hands the four corners of the world. 
Then he created a ship, in which he remained for 
30,000 years. Then he came to inhabit Lalis. He 


An Early Indian Caricature. 
(Reproduced from the ' Modern Review."’) 


cried against the earth and it became solid. Having 
become hard, it began to quake. Then he took one 
piece of the pearl and put it under the earth in order 
to confirm it, and another piece he put on the door 
of the sky to decorate it. It is in this portion of the 
pearl the sun and moon are set. Then he scattered 
round these two luminaries the powdered pieces that 
had been left over from the breaking of the pearl, 
and they became the stars in the firmament, the 
whole being suspended from the sky. 


‘“ Goop NEWS FOR CHILDREN! ” is.announced 
in an advertisement on another page. This 
refers to the issue of a new series of Books for 
the Bairns on New Year’s Day. Printed in 
clear, legible type, this popular publication for 
children of all ages has been remodelled, and 
now includes a variety of articles and stories 
specially written for reading by the young mem- 
bers of the family circle. Illustrations by B. Le 
Fanu and other talented artists will form a 
pleasing feature of the contents. The attention 
of parents is directed to this new departure, for 
it is hoped and believed they will find within the 
covers of this penny book all that is needed for 
the edification of their children. It may be 
stated that the old series of ‘‘ Books for the 
Bairns ’’ will still continue to be issued, and 
may be purchased from booksellers and news- 
agents, who will also have a supply of the new 
series Ongjanuarv nst) 


LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW MAN TALKS. 


Dr. Louts ROBINSON is always interesting and 
his ‘* Story of the Chin’’ in Knowledge is a 
contribution which possesses more than passing 
value. The importance of the chin has in a 
large measure been overlooked by scientists, 
and Dr. Robinson’s elaborate study suggests 
the wide field still remaining for speculation 
based on a closer examination and appreciation 
of man’s wonderful anatomy. 

The article is abundantly 
photographs (some are now 
reproduced by the courtesy of 
the Editor) taken from casts 
of the insides of lower jaws, | 
from which it is clear that 
articulate speech is based on 
the little bony excrescence, 
the genial tubercle to which is 
attached the gento-glossus 
muscle which penetrates the 
tongue and controls that 
organ in its myriad move- 
ments, which attain their 
maximum activity during the 
process of speech. Dr. Robin- 
son gives some idea of the 
work involved in articulation. 
He says :— 


illustrated by 


Public speakers frequently talk 
at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty words a minute, while it 
seems possible to articulate quite 
clearly and correctly when speaking at the rate of one 
hundred and eighty words a minute. If we analyse 
the action of the tongue when speaking at the rate 
of one hundred and fifty words a minute, we find 
that there must be at least five hundred different 
movements or adjustments. This gives eight or nine 
in every second! Such movements, it must be re- 
membered, do not follow one another regularly in 
mechanical rotation like the piston-beats of a 


multiple-cvlindered engine, but are continually vary- . 


ing their order. What 
wonder is it that co- 
ordination sometimes 
breaks down, with the 
result of a stutter or a 
stammer ? 

Now a brief exami- 
. nation of the intrinsic 

muscles of the tongue 
_ —t.e., those that begin 
_. and end in the tongue 

itself, like the distal 
muscles of an 
elephant’s trunk—will 
show how totally in- 
adequate these would 
be to produce any such 
result; but imme- 


Diagram of the genio-glossus 
muscle in pronouncing the 
letter ‘‘ T.” 
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diately one takes careful note of the mode of action 
of the genio-glossus muscle the solution of the 
tongue’s incredible agility becomes possible. 

It is seen in the accompanying diagrams [we show 
three] that the several bundles, or fasciculi, of the 
muscle are able to act more or less at right angles to 
the main plane of the tongue without anything to 
hamper them. For each flash-like movement of the 
tongue away from the palate all that is demanded is 
an instantaneous shortening of one or other of these 
independent strips. For instance, in pronouncing the 
letter T we place the tip of the tongue against the 


I 


Human Jawbone, with Part of the Tongue. ` 


Drawing showing the spreading fasciculi of the genio-glossus muscle, and 
their origin from the upper. genial tubercle. 


palate close to the upper incisor teeth, and then 


- snatch it away with great rapidity. The placing it 


there is probably the work of the intrinsic muscle , 
called the superior longitudinal lingual, but the more 
critical action of withdrawing it at the proper 
moment is due to the front fibres of the genio-glossus, 
which become taut and braced for instantaneous 
action as soon as the tongue-tip is pressed against 
the palate. 

Readers will recall that it was Dr. Robinson 
who discovered that 
newly born babies 
could support them- 
selves by clinging to 
a stick for an appre- 
ciable time, thus in- 
heriting one of the 
features of their 
monkey-like ances- 
tors. And he also 
gave the reason why 
a dog twists round 
and round—to flat- 
ten imaginary grass 
—before he lies 
down. 


Diagram of the genio-glossus 
muscle in pronouncing the 
sound ‘‘ Ab.” 
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NEW ARCTIC LANDS. 


THOSE sad prophets who foresee the rapid ab- 
sorption of the earth’s surface by the growing 
land-hunger of the peoples may take some cheer 
from the latest discoveries in the Arctic Circle 
by the Russian ice-breakers, Taimyr and 
Vaigatz, in the seas north of Eastern Siberia 
and adjacent to the Franz Josef Islands. 

The Geographical Journal gives the latest 
available information, but no complete survey 
has yet been made of the new lands, which are 
within forty miles of the mainland, immediately 
to the north of Cape Chelyuskin. That Nansen 
and others who have rounded the Cape should 
not have suspected the presence of this land is 
accounted for by the fact that navigation has 
only been possible by hugging the land, while 
the frequent fogs would reduce the ordinary 
chances of discovery. 


ee oee r 


BIRDS IN LOVE. - 


IVild Life, which is nearing the end of its 
second volume, is unique among Nature maga- 
zines both for the quality of its articles—all the 
work of experts in their particular subjects—and 
the astonishing excellence and variety of its 
illustrations. These are the very high-water 
mark of natural history photography. One is at 
a loss to pick out the most interesting feature 
in the November issue, but we select Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman’s article on ‘‘ Birds in Love” for 
special attention. Mr. Kirkman says that birds 
are not unlike human beings in their love- 
making. Common to both is the desire to be 
close together, to touch, to caress; and common 
to both, again, are the acts which represent, 
not necessarily the desire but the sense of obliga- 
tion on the part of the suppliant malc to please 
the fair one with gifts. A box of. chocolates or 
a fat and succulent grub, a radiant gem or a 
wriggling worm, all mean one and the same 
thing and serve the self-same purpose. Mr. 
Kirkman gives a delightful picture of the love- 
making of the London house sparrow. 


What takes place is something as follows. Half a 
dozen sparrows, or more, suddenly precipitate them- 
selves, with discordant din, on to the ground or into 
a bush. Usually one only is a hen-bird. She has 
every appearance of being extremely harassed and 
annoyed; she makes fierce rushes at her admirers, 
seizes them, shakes them, pecks them, hustles them. 
This unladylike conduct, far from disconcerting the 
cock birds, appears to afford them the liveliest satis- 
faction. With their tails fanned and stiffly erect, 
their beaks pointing heavenward, their wings trailing 
in the dust, their breasts almost touching the 
vround, they hop in chattering adoration round their 
persecutor, onlv too pleased to receive her blows. 
‘* Shake me, peck me, pluck me, half murder me, 
but be mine! "ois what their behaviour signifies. or 
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seems to signify. After a minute or so the proceed- 
ings end suddenly, and each sparrow adjourns for 
refreshments in a quiet, methodical manner, as if 
the exciting love scene just enacted was merely an 
ordinary incident in the current of its evervday life. 
So, in fact, it is. . 

The number also contains some wonderful 
photographs of diving birds as seen from below 
the water, taken by Dr. Francis Ward; and a 
fascinating full-page picture of The Little Owl, 
taken by Mr. C. W. R. Knight. 


A TYPHOON AT WORK. 


In his interesting article on ‘‘ Matoring in 
Japan,” in The Century, Melvin A. Hall gives. 
the reader a graphic account of the force of a 
typhoon encountered on his trip. The advance 
agents of the storm were eddies and whirlwinds, 
sending everything movable in all directions. 
After this timely notice— 


It grew dark, and began to rain furiously, and we 
fled for refuge inside. The force of the hotel had not 
been idie, and the building was braced and barricaded 
from end to end with huge poles and beams tied with 
straw rope. Wooden shutters had been nailed over 
the windows, except in the corner rooms, which were 
equipped with sheet-iron ones, -now heavily barred 
and bolted. From the stairs ascending from the 
office, several poles eight inches in diameter and 
twenty feet long, were braced up against the main 
entrance-doors, and securely lashed to heavy planks 
which latticed the front of the building. The hotel 
seemed fortified to resist any sort of attack. Later 
we heard the crash of falling telegraph-poles, col- 
lapsing roofs, and the roar of shattered tiles flung 
broadcast. Then all the lights went out. 

My room on the second floor rocked and swayed, 
and it seemed as though the building could not hold 
together. After a while I grew accustomed to the 
motion and the noise of breaking glass, and dropped 
off to sleep, but a terrific crash right by my ear 
brought me up with a start. The sheet-iron shutters 
of my windows had finally succumbed to the fury of 


“the gale, and although fully eight inches outside of 


the glass, had bent in until the windows, sash and 
all, lay shattered on the floor. A drenching torrent 
whirled in through the crack between the resisting 
shutters, seized a screen and hurled it clear across 
the room on to my bed, and then seized the bed and 
bounced it savagely up and down. Then part of the 
roof took leave, and slid past my window with the 
nerve-racking clatter of coal pouring into an empty 
steel bin. 

By dawn the typhoon was satisfied with what it 
had done, and moved on out to sea. 

Two days later, driving through a maze of fallen 
trecs, tangled telephone wires, and wrecked houses, 
we had not proceeded far before a strange object 
loomed up ahead. It was a junk, a big sea-going 
junk, and completely blocked the road. Lest one 
alone made an insufficient barricade, three others lay 
across the highway at regular intervals beyond, de- 
posited there from assmall river half a mile distant, - 


SOME XMAS NUMBERS. 


The general reader always looks forward to the ‘special double numbers’ which are the first sign of the Christmas 
season. We give brief particulars relating to some of the popular favourites. These, as a whole, reach a high standard 
of merit. Editors and publishers may be congratulated on having beaten last season’s record. In many instances colour- 
printing has been adopted with great success—clearly indicating that in mechanical processes and in their individual 
and collective efforts British printers, both employer and workman alike, can hold their own against foreign rivals. 


a O A NEw Sherlock 
Holmes story is an- 
nounced in the 
Strand Magazine. 

` This occupies price 
of place in the De- 
cember number, and 
is entitled ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of the 


It is evident that the 
pen of Conan Doyle 
has lost none of its 
cleverness in recitals 
of this description. 
Gordon Meggy con- 
tributes an article on 


ʻ“The Secret of 

~ Smart Dressing,” 

“Harrie, when you get this being 
married you are to have illustrated with 


twenty children.” actual photographs 
in colours of 
many stage celebrities, showing the right and 
wrong way of wearing a costume. ‘‘ Sayings 
of Strand Children” is a delightful paper 
prettily illustrated by thumbnail sketches, one 
of which the Editor allows us to print here. 
Altogether the magazine is highly entertaining, 
and is capital change for a shilling. 


Pears’ Annual, with its twelve humorous 
tales and twelve humorous illustrations, as well 
as three presentation plates, is worthy of its 
well-deserved popularity. Barry Pain is at his 
best in his tale of ‘‘ The Sisters ’’; whilst Max 
Pemberton’s contribution, ‘‘ The Pantomime at 
Porringer’s,’’ will certainly please readers. 


Miss MARIE CorRELLI’s contribution to Nash’s 
Magazine is a little classic for Christmas, ‘‘ The 
Sculptor’s Angel,” and this has two powerful 
drawings by Amédée C. Forestier. ‘‘ The 
Beauty of Beauties,’’ by Richard Fletcher, is 
adorned by some exquisite photographs by Rita 
Martin. Finely printed on art paper, this is a 
very attractive section of the magazine. ‘‘ The 
Happiest Moment ” is a very interesting sym- 
posium in which many well-known people take 
a part. The Baroness von Hutten says: ‘‘ The 
happiest moment of my life, as I daresay it is 
in. the lives of most women who have experi- 
enced it, was that when my first baby was put 
into my arms’’; and Lady Laura Troubridge 


Dying Detective.” 


declares: ‘‘ The happiest moment in my whole 
life was when I first saw my first child.” © 
Nash’s does not increase its price; the number 
is issued at sixpence. 


@ 


Puitiep Gisss, the Pall Mall Magazine’s 
Special Correspondent in Fairyland, writes a 
clever sketch of ‘‘ The Parliament of Santa 
Claus,’’ the interest of which is enhanced by the 
appropriate coloured drawings by Charles 
Robinson. ‘‘ Old Christmas Legends,’’ by 
Arthur Watts, who also illustrates his article, 
is well worth reading. Sir Joseph Lyons, de- 
scribed as ‘‘ artist, author, and, incidentally, 
caterer to the British Islands,” is written about 
by T. P. O’Connor, M.P., who contrives to say 
some very interesting things regarding a 
remarkable man, concluding by declaring: 
‘‘ This great autocrat is the veriest slave; but 
it is the worthy slavery of affection to a devoted 
wife.” 


Tue Editor of Little Folks has produced a 
number that will hugely delight his juvenile 
readers. Pictures in colours and in black and 
white, tales of topical interest, a play for 
Christmas, and a useful article by Nancy Ward, 
on ‘‘ How I Dressed my Doll,” are some of the 
contents of a magazine that is well worth the 
nimble sixpence. 


THE Grand contains Baroness Orczy’s serial, 
‘The Laughing Cavalier,” and gives a long 
complete story by Gerald Villiers Stuart. In 
addition there are eleven short stories, one of 
which, by Tom Gallon, ‘‘ The Coke Fire Christ- 
mas,’’ is quite seasonable. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
very cleverly tells us ‘‘ Why They Married.” 
Although this magazine dispenses with pictures, 
the interesting fiction amply makes up for this 
omission. 


THE December Pearson’s is a double number 
with sixty-four of its pages in colours. Mr. Arthur 
Collins, whose annual Christmas pantomime at 
Drury Lane is so eagerly looked for, has been 
induced to write an article on ‘‘ Pantomimes and 
Players,’’ which has the added advantage of 
carrying excellent portraits of many of the 
dainty ladies who are so well known in connec- 
tion with pantomime production. ‘‘ Fortunes in 
Furs ’’ is an article contributed by Gordon 
Meggy, and we learn that it is by no means 
unusual for a rich woman to possess £50,000 
worth of ‘‘ skins.” It seems that in Paris ladies 
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even dye their furs to match their dresses. This 
article is charmingly illustrated. | Much good 
reading, together with topical pictures, are in- 
cluded in this number, which is published at one 
shilling. 


Tue Century is a superb production. The 
illustrations indicate commendable effort to 
achieve effects which must materially advance 
the standard of magazine art as well as enhanc- 
ing the already high reputation enjoyed by this 
world-famous magazine. 


THE double number of the Girl’s Own Paper 


and Woman’s Magazine is good value for one- 


shilling. Two coloured supplements—‘*‘ Garden 
Memories,” by Hayward Young, and ‘‘ Ring-a- 
Ring o’ Roses,” by Maude Angell—-are beauti- 
fully produced, and will add to the reputations 
of the talented artists. The literary bill of fare 
provided is of a nature well calculated to give 
satisfaction to the readers of the magazine. 
Miss Flora Klickmann makes some scathing 
remarks regarding the Parcel Post Department. 
She says :—‘‘ Last Christmas the Department 
seemed to beat their worst record. From all 
over the country one heard of the damage done 
to parcels in transit.” The writer suggests that 
“it ought to be possible to augment the staff 
temporarily to an extent sufficient to protect the 
interests of the public.'’ But does the public 
always take proper care to pack their parcels 
carefully and send them in boxes strong enough 
for the purpose ? 


SEVERAL popular writers contribute stories and 
articles to the Woman at Home, the result being 
a bright and attractive issue. A charming paper, 
appropriately illustrated, is ‘‘ Fashions in Doll- 
Land,” by Agnes M. Miall. ‘‘ Dolls are as uni- 
versal as they are old,” remarks the writer, 
who reminds us that in her early years the late 
Queen Victoria had no fewer than a hundred 
and thirty-two Dutch dolls ! 


Tue Girls’ Realm has an up-to-date cover, for 
Father Christmas is shown in a motor-car driven 
by a charming lady chauffeur, on his way to 
distribute largesse. The general contents are 
specially adapted for girls, who will find much 
to inferest and instruct. A new game, “’ Cats’ 
Cradle,’’ is described by Horace W. Venton, 
who says it originated among the Apache 
Indians of North America. A series of diagrams 
accompany the letterpress and cleverly illustrate 
“ how it is done.” 


THE Quiver is a bulky issue, and several most 
excellent full-page pictures in colours add to its 
attractiveness, causing it to more than hold its 
own among many competitors. ‘‘ Christmas at 
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Bailey’s,’’ by Oswald Wildridge, is daintily 
illustrated by Warwick Reynolds, a specimen 
of whose clever work we are permitted by the 
Editor to reproduce. Sarah A. Tooley con- 
tributes a paper on ‘‘ How the Royal Children 


of Europe Keep Christmas,’’ and this has the 
distinction of being accompanied by portraits 
taken by the Queens of Holland, Norway, and 
Italy. 


LIKE most of the monthlies, The Treasury 
caters for its readers by supplying a variety of 
articles appropriate to the season. A. A. Dunn, 
in a paper on ‘* Memories of the West Country,” 
recalls life in that district from 1840 onwards, 
so far at any rate as the writer’s own household 
was concerned, where Christmas festivities were 
not indulged in, but ‘‘ instead of the usual idea 
of play, play, play, and nothing but play, we 
were taught to sit—and we enjoyed it too—and 
work stuff frocks and petticoats for the poor, 
while our governess read to us such books as 
The Waverley Novels and Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


COLOUR-PRINTING forms a prominent and 
pleasing feature of the December Windsor. The 
editor has secured the ‘services of a number of 
famous novelists to provide material for the 
fiction in this number, which, in the opinion of 
many, will no doubt be deemed equal to, if not 
better than, former Christmas issues. The 
magazine is very finely illustrated throughout, 
and may be recommended with confidence, for it 
is one of the/ best -shillingworths that has 
reached: us. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


The following short notices supplement the criticisms of special contributions arranged 
under the preceding section, “ Leading Articles in the Reviews.” 


THE NINETEETH CENTURY. 


PROFESSOR Picou examines with minute care 
the Government’s Socialistic remedy of ‘A 
minimum wage for agriculture,’ and he proves 
that such a proposal cannot of itself secure the 
anticipated result. ‘‘Indian Unrest and its 
Treatment by the Government ” is the title of a 
paper by Sir Henry T. Prinsep, whose experi- 
ence in the High Court at Calcutta enables him 
to speak with a full degree of authority. He 
points out that :— 

To dispel the clouds of unrest in India, something 
more than concessions to the educated classes is 
demanded; something, too, which appeals more to 
those who promote disorder and defy lawful authority 
than parleving with the breakers of the law. An 
even and firm policy, unmistakable in its expression, 
indicates, especially amongst Orientals, the existence 
of a Government— 


and adds, by way of conclusion: ‘‘ India sighs 
for rest, and rest she will never have so long as 
lawful local authority is not respected and 
enforced. ” 

W. Reynolds-Stephens, speaking ‘‘as an 
artist for artists,” outlines an ambitious scheme 
for ‘'A British Fine Arts Ministry,” and we 
are glad to see that its first duties would be to 
undertake the ‘‘ artistic direction ’’ of the Office 
of Works, Board of Education, Local Govern- 
ment Board, etc., and generally to advise upon 
thé preservation of national. monuments and art 
treasures and ‘‘ to check acts of vandalism.”’ 
We shall be glad to help forward any such con- 
summation, but we have never yet heard of any 
person possessing a tithe of the qualifications 
necessary for the direction of such a department. 

A more practical suggestion is to be found in 
Lord Sudeley’s article on ‘‘ The Public Utility 
of Museums.” The provision of ‘‘ guide-demon- 
strators ’’ ts really the minimum reform neces- 
sary for the fuller appreciation of the national 
treasures, now for the most part immured in 
unfrequented corners of our cities. 


H. M. Wallis (Ashton Hilliers) challenges the 


many statements which have been made 
alleging Bulgaria’s atrocities, as he says ‘‘ if 
calumny could kill, Bulgaria would be one vast 
graveyard.” 

Mrs. W. L. Courtney’s article on ‘‘The 
Prospects of Women as Brain-workers ” 
strikes the right note and suggests many direc- 
tions in which women’s intuition might enable 
them to do better in business than engage in 
futile competition with men in the old tracks. 


‘* Abdication ° is an uncompromising criti- 
cism on the Suffragist movement, by Mrs. 
Frederic Harrison. She claims that woman 
‘cannot take upon her shoulders the public as 
well as the private life. At present the pure 
fount of her influence is dried. Woman has 
abdicated.”’ 

The review contains a mass of reading matter 
covering a very wide range of interest. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


_ JOURNALISM and the Drama occupy very con. 
siderable space in the current British Review 
The first place is given to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
who writes the first of a series of three articles 
on the exclusiveness of journalists. He Says :- - 


Journalism is not vulgar; it is fastidious. 
not popular; it is exclusive. It gives tips; but the 
tips are unintelligible to you and me. It gives 
political advice; but the advice is palpable nonsense 
to you and me. It gives literary and ethical advice; 


but these are obviously intended for those already 
initiated. 


It is 


But we are interested to know that in another 
article Mr. Chesterton hopes to initiate many 
more. 

““ Scriptor ” deals with another aspect of the 
Press—its conventionality. He says roundly 
that the Press has become a slave to convention 
and that in the majority of papers a certain, 
well-understood conventional attitude pervades 
every item of news, to the marked detriment of 
truth and sincerity. 

Mr. Edward Storer discusses Mr. Masefield 
and Mr. Stanley Houghton in the second instal- 
ment of his articles entitled ‘‘ Dramatists of 
To-day ’’; while Mr. W. L. George entirely 
differs from those estimable persons, including 
the censor, who hold that the religious drama 
should have no place on the English stage. We 
shall yet, he thinks, have a stage as free as the 
pulpit, and the pulpit will do an ungracious 
thing if it does not wish it an extreme develop- 
ment of its emotional influence. 


The only article of a political nature is one 


. written under the pseudonym of “' Joseph,” 


strongly advocating the construction of national 
granaries. The writer estimates that to provide 
Storage of sufficient grain entirely to maintain 
the population of this country for one month 


would cost about £7,500,000,>or less ithan the 
value of four first-class battléships. 
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Tuomas OKey, writing on ‘‘ The General 
Elections in Italy,” is of opinion that ‘‘ the 
first appeal to the democracy has been of good 
augury for the future of Italy.” Referring to 
the extraordinary success of the Socialist Party, 
the writer points out that it is only in Socialism 
that the labourer sees any promise of ameliora- 
tion of his forlorn condition. He says: ‘‘ How 
poor is the standard of an Italian labourer’s lot 
may be inferred from the fact that an ex-Premier 
has proposed 1s. gd. per week as a pension for 
him in his old age in a land where food is 
dearer than in England.” 

-In his ‘‘ Sidelights on the Armenian Ques- 


tion,’ the Rev. Harold Buxton gives, once 
more, details of the prolonged horror of Turkish 
misgovernment. Despairingly he writes: 

So long as the Turk remains the same barbarian 
he has always been, so long will his conquests and 
his continued domination remain a curse and a 
blight upon the face of the globe. The Turk 
inherited the riches and the culture of the 
Byzantine Empire, and what has he done with 
them? No province in Asia is now poorer, more 
ignorant, or more lawless. Let it be granted that 
the status quo demands an autocratic rule, based on 
adequate force, which shall deal out impartial 
justice and give an equal chance to all. But the 
Turk cannot provide it. He remains a barbarian 
with the power to be brutal, and without the 
power to govern. 


J. W. Greig examines ‘‘ The Tenures Relating 
to Small Holdings,’ and advocates an 
amendment of the existing system of lease- 
holds, securing fixity of tenure and a fair rent. 
The administration would be in the hands of a 
Land Court which would be empowered to deal 
with urban holdings; and finally, the writer 
desires the adoption of the Homestead Law of 
the United States. 

All interested in child training will appreciate 
the well-considered article on ‘‘ The German 
Child in the German School,” by A. D. 
McLaren. The writer has been led to deal ex- 
haustively with the matter on account of the 
prevalence of child-suicide in Germany, and the 
suggestions made are based on wide experience. 
The abolition of over-specialisation and corporal 
punishment is advised, and, not least, ‘‘ home- 
work should be reduced to a minimum ”’’; per- 
haps the teaching profession in other countries 
will make a note of this. 

‘* Japonica ’’ contributes an intimate sketch 
of ‘‘ Japanese Court Ladies and Life,’’ which 
makes most interesting reading. 

Dr. Dillon’s Notes on Foreign Affairs con- 
tinue to be a special feature of this review. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tue Unionist position on the conciliation of 
Ulster is set out at considerable length. 

Edmund Gosse reviews Lord Lytton’s bio- 
graphy of his famous grandfather, Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. 

‘* Excubitor ° discusses the question, ‘‘ Are 
Navy Estimates of 50,000,000 Justified? ” 
and thinks that ‘‘ what may appear to be a high 
price is, relatively to the pressure of competi- 
uon and the standard of our wealth, an ex- 
tremely moderate sum. ” 

As a corollary, we have J. D. Whelpley’s 
cheerful article dealing with ‘‘ The Fallacy of 
an Imperial Food Supply.” In a nutshell his 
argument is thus expressed :— 

It is unnecessary for any nation to own sufficient 
food-producing area to feed its own people, or to 
show anxiety over the fact that deficiencies are 
supplied from lands under alien flags. Practically 
all commerce is founded on exchanges of the pro- 
ducts of the carth. If any manufacturing nation was 
able to supply from its own territory all the food 
staples necessary to the life of its own people, the 
destruction of foreign trade which would follow would 
be far more serious in its consequences than a short- 
age of home-grown bread and meat. To build up 
foreign commerce a country must have something to 
sell and something to buy. 


J. A. R. Marriott concludes his valuable 
series on ‘‘ The Evolution of the English Land 
System.” He laments ‘‘ the disappearance of 
the small proprietor and the degradation of the 
landless labourer,’ but adds: ‘‘ Historical 
justice compels us to approve, on broad grounds, 
of the changes to which both were sacrificed.” 

‘The Future Relations of Capital and 
Labour,’’ by John B. C. Kershaw, are treated 
with great fairness. The writer looks for a 
solution in the fullest application of the prin- 
ciples of co-partnership, and is wise in recognis- 
ing that ‘‘ perfect freedom to join unions and to 
strike ’’ must be left to the men under all 
schemes of co-partnership and profit-sharing. 

In her article on ‘‘ Militant Methods: An 
Alternative Policy,” Mrs.  Billington-Greig 
challenges the so-called forward movement, 
asserting that ‘‘ it has cloaked itself with artifice 
and hypocrisy °; she regrets ‘‘the unhappy 
recourse to artificial martyr-making,’’ and sub- 
mits as an alternative : 

A wider movement embracing all the many aspects 
of feminist reorganisation, not merely the political; a 
demand for change based on the exposure of cases of 
suffering and injustice; a frank admission that extra- 
political action is required for women’s full emanci- 
pation, that there is much she must do for herself as 
an individual and much that must be done by com- 
bined social effort and the education of public 
opinion. 


THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


ADMIRERS of John Masefield---and they are a 
growing army—will appreciate his prose-poem, 
‘““ The River.” The rapid movement is a dis- 
tinct improvement, and the brevity of ‘‘ The 
River’s ” course is as refreshing as the tragedy 
is gruesome. 

In his article, ‘‘ Modern Thought and the Re- 
naissance,” L. March Phillips suggests some of 
the many changes which divide us from preced- 
ing generations of thinkers and workers in the 
world of art and letters. Here is a “ crystal ”: 

Not a pebble on the beach or a daisy in the field 
but palter with us to-day in a double sense. The 
texture of our intelligence is altered. It has lost its 
reliance on clear-cut rationalism and is learning to 
rely instead on the glimmerings of spiritual intuition. 


Holbrook Jackson mounts the rostrum and 
delivers a lecture on ‘‘ The Creation of Taste.” 
It is all admirable, but when one reflects on the 
infinitesimal amount of art instinct it seems a 
pity even to talk about it. We can but agrec 
with Mr. Jackson that an ‘‘ awakening of taste is 
necessary before we can build cities and states 
which shall be a fitting harbourage for the soul 
of man.” Meantime we must be content with 
the vicious contradictions of our religions, laws, 
and social conventions. 

A. Stodart Walker discharges a public duty 
in criticising the conditions under which we con- 
tinue to erect ‘‘ Public Memorials.’’ Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Walker has too many bad examples 
. with which to ‘‘ rub it in ’’—from the “ gilded 
enormity ’’ in Kensington to that astounding 
column crected to the egregious Duke of York. 
The writer is more especially severe on the 
crimes perpetrated upon posterity in Edinburgh, 
and attempts a definition of real greatness :— 

There are figures which occasionally illumine the 
darkness, great men who change the map of circum- 
stance or of territory, pioneers of human emancipa- 
tion and amelioration, about whom it is safe to 
prophesy an immortal gratitude or at least a lasting 
recognition. These are the men whom we should 
carve in stone or cast in bronze and show to the 
passer by in our busy streets, reminding him of what 
one hand or brain can do in the great warfare of 
humanity. 

“The Taboos of the British Museum,” by 
E. S. P. Haynes, is a restrained reproof to the 
moguls of our national library, who are moved 
to place under a too safe custody all works which 
are subversive of the Throne or Religion, or 
which may be regarded as improper or obscene. 
We are so accustomed to spoon-feeding that few 
notice anything out of the way even in the 
eternal crass-headedness of those clothed with a 
little brief authority. 

We can only note the first instalment of a 
special contribution by H. G. Wells, entitled 
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“ The World Set Free,” described by the author 
as ‘‘ A Story of Mankind.” 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 


In the December number of the English- 
woman Mr. Philip Snowden states once more 
‘the present position’? of Woman Suffrage. 
He speaks of the anti-Suffragist efforts to 
alienate support from the cause in the House of 
Commons by stories of the disaster which would 
come to the Government in the event of a Suf- 
frage amendment of the Bill being carried. 
The Suffragist Ministers knew what was being 
done, but they never exerted themselves to 
counteract it or to make the best of the facili- 
ties which Mr. Asquith had granted. The Suf- 
fragist Ministers, and in a measure the Suffra- 
gist Liberals, are mainly responsible for the 
failure to carry Woman Suffrage through the 
House of Commons during the past two or three 
years. To atone for their past mistakes, and in 
justice to their own professions, it is the duty of 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Lloyd George to 
come out as the political leaders of this cause. 

A most timely and sensible article is that en- 
titled “‘ The Daily Migrant,” which deals with 
the town-worker, who is to be a happy workman 
living sixty miles and more from his workshop. 
A craftsman living at Letchworth, whose work 
lies in a far from remote part of Chelsea, spends 
five hours every day on the double journey from 
home to work, and this by a fast train from 
Letchworth apparently, 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 


Mrs. Besant gives a general outline of the 
position of the Theosophical Society before 
the world at the present time, and says that, 
in spite of certain troubles and dissensions, 
there is nothing to make the Society anxious. 
The one real danger is that some of the 
older members are inclined to forget that 
the future is with the young and not with them- 
selves. Miss Dorothy Field continues her articles 
on “ The Religion of the Sikhs,’’ and deals with 
Govind Singh—the last and greatest of the Sikh 
prophets. | 

Dr. Raimond van Marle deals with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Is Jesus Christ a Historical Figure? ” 
and examines the evidence of the non-Christian 
Jewish and Roman documents, from which he 
maintains there is no direct proof to be obtained 
as regards the evidence of St. Paul, and points 
out that Paul never knew Christ, and gives no 


details of his life ‘ which are not contained in 


the Gospels—to which he never refers—and 
seems to have known but a small portion even of 
the details given in the Gospels.” The article is 
to be concluded in\the-next number. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR. 


THE Connoisseur has issued an exceedingly 
fine Christmas number. In the section devoted 
to pictures Mr. Algernon Graves has contributed 
notes on some pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
which will be read with interest. One of Rey- 
nolds’s masterpieces, ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse’’ was a picture on which the 
painter bestowed his most strenuous labours. 
Recent pictures by him had been unfavourably 
received, and this circumstance, together with 
the fame and importance of the sitter, made it 
necessary that he should produce a picture 
worthy of both their reputations. Reynolds, 
apparently, was pleased with the result of his 
efforts, for he signed the work—a distinction 
rarely bestowed on his canvases. The Duke of 
Argyll has contributed an article on the Gold 
Ornaments found in Ireland and in the Celtic 
parts of Scotland. There are many illustrations 
in the number of the Noble Homes of England, 
and Mr. Fred Roe writes on the Manor Houses 
of England. The whole number is beautifully 
illustrated. 


——— ee 


A BUSINESS MAGAZINE. 


Mr. T. SwINBORNE SHELDRAKE, editor of the 
International Review of Commerce ani Inaustry, 
may be complimented on this the first number of 
a magazine whose function is to deal with inter- 
national commerce and industry on a_ broad 
basis. Whilst political essentials will be treated 
from a non-party standpoint, business men will 
be kept in touch with the reorganised Com- 
mercial Committee of the Houses of Parliament. 
In the present issue there are many articles of 
high importance to the business community, and 
we cordially welcome this addition to the litera- 
ture of business, the price of which is 2s. net. 


THE OCCULT REVIEW. 


Tue Editor, in his notes in the current number 
of this magazine, deals with the Life of Lord 
Lytton in connection with his study of the 
occult, and says that it ‘‘ is obvious that, how- 
ever unsatisfactory in many instances the results 
obtained may have been, the investigation of 
the occult and of magic in its boldest forms exer- 
cised an irresistible fascination over the 
novelist.” Mr. Stanley Redgrove remarks that 
it is the sign of the modern interest in occultism 
that two of the most interesting plays of the pre- 
sent season, ‘' The Witch’’ and ‘‘ Magic,” 
centre round things of distinctly occult 
character, and he deals with each play at length. 
Miss Jean Delaire warns the Churches that in 
their opposition to Theosophy they are at the 
same time opposing the best teachings of Christ. 


triumphs 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE splendid November number is opened by 
the Editor, who reviews in his notes the first six 
months of the Wilson administration. All that 
had been predicted of the effectiveness of Wood- 
row Wilson, he says, has been realised. No 
President of the United States has demonstrated 
greater capacity for true leadership. None, 
barring Lincoln, was confronted at the outset by 
a larger number of perplexing problems. None 
has met his difficulties with more sagacity or 
resolved them more skilfully. 

In ‘‘ Fifty Years of Anthropology ’’ Professor 
Ernst Haeckel glances backward at the splendid 
which monistic anthropology has 
achieved. The ‘‘ question of questions ’’—to 
use a phrase used by Huxley in 1863—the funda- 
mental question of ‘‘ Man’s Place in Nature,”’ 
he states, has been happily solved in our day. 
The solid ground has fallen away from the feet 
of that superstition which set up man as being 
superior to Nature. 

Sydney Brooks deals in a masterly manner 
with ‘The Problem of Ulster.” He believes 
that if the Home Rule Bill becomes law in its 
present form trouble of some kind in Belfast, 
and perhaps also in the adjacent counties, is 
inevitable. He thinks, however, it is impossible 
that the prejudices and opposition of Ulster will 
be allowed to kill the Bill or to stand in the 
way of that autonomy which four-fifths of the 
Irish people undoubtedly desire. 

Writing of ‘‘ The Treaty of Bucharest,” 
Svetozar Tonjoroff forecasts another struggle 
for supremacy in the Balkans. The portent of 
the future, he remarks, is to be seen plainly in 
the fact that the Bulgarian people, before the 
ink is fairly dry upon the sinister pages of the 
Treaty of Bucharest, have begun their prepara- 
tions for the struggle of to-morrow, which is to 
right the wrong that has been imposed upon 
them by superior force at the moment of their 
greatest weakness. 

Chief amongst the remaining papers are those 
on ‘‘ The English Girl in Fiction,” by Mrs. 
W. L. Courtney, and ‘‘ Why Goldwin Smith 
Came to America,” by Arnold Haultain. 


THE RAILWAY MONTHLY. 

GEORGE McINTYRE’ s article on ‘‘ The Railway 
Fog-Signalman ”’ gives an intimate sketch of 
the various duties the fog-signalman is called 
upon to discharge, and the point is pressed that 

‘the notable difference between present-day fog- 
signalling and that of former years is not in the 
use of detonators, but in a higher standard of 
knowledge on the part of the fog-signalman con- 
cerned.’’ As a whole the number is a creditable 
production, and it is capitally illustrated. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


* FRANCE’S FINANCIAL AByss. 

In the Correspondant of November roth M. 
René Lavollée has an article on the Financial 
Abyss and the Fiscal Peril in France. He 
shows how serious is the financial situation—for 
the people in view of the extra taxation, and for 
the country in case of international conflict, 
when a satisfactory financial position is almost 
as necessary for success as a good army. The 
Budget of 1913 was only promulgated on July 
30th after fifteen months of claboration and eight 
months of discussion. In round numbers it 
reveals an expenditure of 200 millions sterling 
and receipts slightly below that amount. But 
the writer goes on to show that the truth is 
disguised, and that there is a tremendous deficit. 
Great divergence of opinion exists as to the 
precise sum. For 1913 it has been variously 
estimated at 13}, 9%, and 6} millions sterling. 
For 1914 the deficit is put at 512, 45, 354, and 
274 millions sterling. At best they are formid- 
able figures, but the truth is no one is able to 
State the exact amount. Under the pretext that 
the particulars are not available many items are 
omitted from the Budget altogether. The writer 
himself adds together what he calls dissimulated 
expenditure and disguised loans, and, making 
allowance for supplementary credits, says the 
difference between normal revenue and expendi- 
ture in 1913 must be about 174 millions sterling 
on the wrong side. The expenditure officially 
inscribed in the Budget of 1913 is 197 millions 
sterling, whereas it ought to be 215 millions 
sterling. 

PUBLICITY THE REMEDY. 

Another writer, M. Emmanuel Brousse, a 
deputy, and Reporter-General of the Commis- 
sion of ‘‘ Definite Accounts,’’ is also much 
exercised in mind as to the national expenditure 
in France. Writing in the mid-November num- 
ber of La Revue, he counsels before all things 
publicity for the Report of the Court of 
Accounts. As an example of the manner in 
which certain administrators conceive the 
management of public interests, he cites the 
Department of Public Instruction and quotes 
some of the fancy items of expenditure relating 
to it. The Chambers have not the means of 
judging the Budget, and everything is left to the 
Court—with the result that expenditure in- 
creases enormously. Some years ago M. 
Clemenceau, as Minister of the Interior, decided 
that the Report of the general inspection of the 
working of his Department should be published 
in the Journal Officiel. No Minister except M. 
Barthou praised this coup d’Etat. On that 
occasion he said that to break with the habit of 
mystery from which French administration had 
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so long suffered would be to make abuses dis- 
appear and to hasten reforms. To-day, how- 
ever, M. Barthou has not had the courage to put 
his precept into practice. France has now 
arrived at an epoch when the Budget charges 
are such that it is dangerous to administer the 
interests of the country outside the country itself, 
writes M. Brousse. When such tremendous 
sacrifices are asked of the taxpayer, it is indis- 
pensable that he should know what is done with 
his money. It is to be regretted, the writer 
concludes, that those-who accept the duty of 
watching over the interests of the taxpayer so 
often forget that openness in public affairs ought 
to be the first virtue of a réally democratic 
nese: THE New BALKANS. 

The first November number of the Revue de 
Paris contains an article, by M. C. Radulescu- 
Motru, on King Charles of Roumania. By his 
experience, his temperament, and his intellectual 
culture, the King, says the writer, has been a 
benefactor to his kingdom and to the Balkan 
nations south of the Danube. The belligerents 
found in him a moderator, so necessary to their 
exaggerated pretensions, and also a guarantee 
which was of the greatest value to them in their 
dealings with the Great Powers. He had no 
mandate, but in the midst of all the passions let 
loose by the Balkan conflict he represented the 
thought of Western Europe. Patience is one 
of his leading qualities. To bring about peace 
was a great action, but to have reigned forty- 
seven years over a people who had previously 
made a change of ruler their unique political 
business is a much greater achievement. 

In the mid-November number of the 
same review, M. Gaston Gravier writes on 
the New Servia. In her relations with Rou- 
mania and Greece, Servia for the moment has 
nothing to fear from Bulgaria. But in the west 
Albania will probably be a constant source of 
anxiety. A question for immediate solution is 
the regulation of property, since the exploitation 
of the soil is depéndent on it. The new religious 
relations will also require early settlement. 
Mussulmans and Jews have their religions recog- 
nised in the kingdom; not so the Catholics. A 
concordat with Rome will probably be concluded, 
and perfect liberty of conscience and religious 
practice will be guaranteed to Catholic subjects. 

Writing in the first November issue of Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques, Commander de Thomasson 
says he is not at all sure that the Balkan settle- 
ment concluded under the auspices of King 
Charles will be of very long duration. The pas- 
sive attitude of the Triple Entente confirms the 
writer in the opinion previously expressed that 
it would have been better not to have insisted on 
the internationalisation of Albania. 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 


In the Sozialistische Monatshefte we have two 
articles on the Declining Birth-rate in Germany. 
In the number dated October 30th Herr Ludwig 
Quessel speaks of the birth-strike as a spectre 
going about Europe. All the States, including 
the Pope, the Kaiser, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, M. Poincaré, French Imperialists, and 
German Progressives, have banded themselves 
together in a sort of Holy War against the 


spectre, so that it would be no exaggeration to | 


say that the spectre of Socialism has been driven 
into the background by the spectre of the birth- 
strike. The low birth-rate among the proletariat 
is not limited to France, the United States, and 
Australia; it has made its appearance in Ger- 
many also. The new Malthusianism, the writer 
says, could easily solve the social question. 
With a proletarian one or two-child system the 
maintenance of the capitalist means of produc- 
tion could in time only be possible by the im- 
portation of Asiatic labour. But a serious 
decline in the birth-rate brings with it another 
danger to the Empire—a limitation in the num- 
ber of men capable of serving in the Army. The 
fight against a birth-strike is ‘therefore a fight 
for national existence. 


Herr Eduard Bernstein replies in the same 
magazine in the number dated November 13th. 
He considers the limitation of births among the 
working classes as a means of improving their 
economic position. Modern life, with its increas- 
ing claims, makes limitation of the number of 
children a necessity, he says. The insufficient 
housing accommodation alone is quite enough 
to make the working classes have a horror of 
large families. The growing sense for intel- 
lectual and artistic enjoyment also has an effect 
on the amount of child-rearing. Again, the 
labour movement itself is responsible for a good 
deal. The raising of the school age, the fight 
against child labour, and the reduction of indus- 
trial labour of young persons, all tend to post- 
pone the time when the children can contribute 
to the family income. The parents are obliged 
to take more thought for the future and limita- 
tion of children is a natural consequence. Herr 
Bernstein does not agree with Herr Quessel on 
the evil economic result of foreign labour in Ger- 
many at the present time, nor does he see any 
cause to fear for her national existence for a 
© very long time to come. 


Heft 4 of the Arena (Stuttgart) contains an 
article, by Herr Hermann Kienzl, on the Un- 
faithful Loves of Poets. The writer tells the 
stories of Benjamin Constant and Madame de 
Stdel, Franz Grillparzer and Kathi Fröhlich, 
and Friedrich Hebbel and Elise Lensing. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


In the article on ‘‘ Exoticism in Art,” con- 
tinued in Elsevier, there are reproductions of 
pictures showing a portion of a primeval forest 
in Argentina, women washing on the river bank 
in Buenos Ayres, a view of Cape Pillar (at the 
western entrance to the Straits of Magellan), 
two views in Nova Zembla and many others. 
A short sketch, with portrait, of Prof. H. A. 
Lorentz, forms the opening contribution ; 
Lorentz received the Nobel prize in 1902 and is 
well-known in connection with the discovery 
of the theory of electrons. The Drucker Col- 
lection (of pictures) in Amsterdam is further 
described and among the illustrations is one of 
the ‘‘ Young Mother,” by Jacob Maris, given 
by Drucker to the National Gallery. 

De Tijdspiegel contains several ‘‘ features ” 
of interest and an essay on those companies 
which we call limited. This last-mentioned 
contribution deals principally with life assurance 
companies. In certain concerns the question of 
capital is of the utmost importance and some 
people are misled by the fact that official sanc- 
tion has been obtained to commence business 
into assuming that the said concern is funda- 
mentally solid; as a matter of fact, a company 
can be started with a small paid-up capital and 
in some cases this has been done by persons who 
have nothing more behind them. With regard 
to life assurance companies, the capital is not 
of such great importance, as the premiums 
gradually accumulate and the capital is not 
always the security which some imagine. A 
good deal is stated about the duty of managers 
and the obligations of shareholders and insured 
persons ; State control is not an unmixed bless- 
ing, for if the premium reserve did not reach 
the stipulated figure, liquidation might be 
forced upon a company which, with good man- 
agement, might ultimately become very strong. 
However, some steps should be taken to ensure 
stability and prevent the unfair rumours which, 
under the present system, may be purposely set 
afloat to damage this or that company. 

Vragen des Tijds-has a long article on the 
way in which an Act of Parliament should be 
drawn up, and the writer gives illustrations 
(from recent Dutch laws) of the difficulties that 
have arisen in interpreting the meaning of 
certain words and clauses. The Swiss adopted 
the excellent idea, with reference to an impor- 
tant Bill, of submitting the matter to a distin- 
guished personage quite unconnected with 
political life, but expert in such questions, 
asking him to draft the measure. Too little 
attention is bestowed on many Bills and the 
drafting of those enactments is left to lawyers 
and to others who have had little or no practical 
experience of the subject. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE main topic in the November magazines 
is the recent General Election, the first under a 
widely extended franchise. The Nuova Anto- 
logia asserts that the new electoral arrange- 
ments worked far more smoothly than was 
unticipated. As regards results, it points out 
that it is the Socialist party that gains the most, 
as from 41 in the last Chamber their numbers 
rise to 78 in the new; and although Ghiolitti’s 
still compact party of 310 ought to be in an 
impregnable position, much depends on a 
Socialist and Radical understanding, as it is not 
possible in Latin countries to govern with only 
a small majority. 


In the Rassegna Contemporanea Crispolto 
Crispolti considers that the new extended fran- 
chise has transformed the elected deputy from a 
‘‘nominee of a petulant oligarchy ’’ to a true 
representative of popular will. He attacks 
Giolitti vigorously for his lack of a coherent 
policy, to which he attributes the loss of seats 
to the two extremes, Catholic and Socialist. 


The Rassegna Nazionale is of opinion that the 
various incidents of the elections—the corrup- 
tion that prevailed, the lamentable violence 
shown in places, the small number of voters 
who polled, barely 50 per cent. of their strength 
—fully justified its own prognostications as to 
the folly of enfranchising illiterate citizens. It 
deplores the increased voting power in the 
Chamber of the ‘‘ subversive forces” of the 
country—t.e., the Radical and Socialist parties— 
and finds little consolation in the increase in the 
Catholic members, fearing the formation of a 
clerical party; and it takes the Government to 
task for its lack of an effective programme. 


The Rassegna also contains an important 
unsigned article on the condition of the Trentino, 
and the petty persecution to which the Italian 
inhabitants of the province are subjected by the 
Austrian authorities—even picture post-cards of 
the Italian Royal Family are confiscated! The 
most serious cause of ill-feeling, however, is 
the persistent refusal of Austria to allow the 
establishment of an Italian university at Trieste 
for the benefit of her Italian-speaking provinces. 
The result is a growing irritation throughout 
Northern Italy against their ally, which may 
well induce the country to forego the political 
advantages which the Triple Alliance secures to 
it. 


The Pacifist organ, La Vita Internazionale, 
while deploring the many acts of violence com- 
mitted on the election days, rejoices in the 
belief that the Socialist victories are mainly due 
to an anti-Lybian reaction, and that the Italian 
war-fever has largely abated. 
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In an article on “Law and Art,” a writer 
in La Lectura points out that law and 
poetry were much akin in olden times, as 
witness the fact that one word was used for 
both law and song in Greece (nomos) and in 
Rome (Carmina) Treating of what he calls the 
scholastic organism in the United States, a 
writer gives a sketch of the law of Compulsory 
Education, the lunch provided for the pupils in 
large schools, and ‘‘ tree day.” Lunches arc 
served at cost price; they are prepared in a 
well-appointed kitchen and the restaurant is a 
distinct feature of the establishment. On the 
Friday following the 1st of May, there is a 
festival for the planting of trees or shrubs in 
the school grounds, with appropriate speeches 
and songs or hymns, to teach the children the 
importance of trees and the value of lumber. 
‘‘ Impressions of England” are interesting ; 
London, says the writer, is a trifle disappointing 
at first glance, but its size, its great importance, 
and the aspect of its streets and buildings 
impress themselves upon you very quickly. 


Nuestro Tiempo contains an interesting article 
on ancient municipal bye-laws and regulations 
in the city of Madrid. In 1496 a law was 
promulgated forbidding the inhabitants to throw 
dirt and filth into the streets and public places 
under penalty of a fine and the payment of the 
cost of cleaning the spot defiled in that manner ; 
there were other regulations concerning nuis- 
ances of similar nature, and it is evident that 
the municipality of that day was alive to the 
necessity of keeping the city clean and decent. 
In the reign of Philip II. a kind of police was 
instituted, and the law of May, 1590, enacted 
that all persons proposing to erect buildings 
should first submit plans to the municipality and 
receive official authorisation before setting to 
work. There is a continuation of the article on 
‘ The Regeneration of Spain,” dealing with the 
defence of the country and the necessity for 
strengthening the army and navy and the im- 
provement of arsenals and dockyards. 


The first contribution to the current Espana 
Moderna is on the difference between our ideas 
and surroundings compared with those prevail- 
ing centuries ago. Another article tells us 
about the goldsmiths named Arfe, of the 
sixteenth century, who made many famous 
specimens of the shrine used to keep the Host 
in Roman Catholic churches. Another writer, 
dealing with the times of Isabel II., gives an 
outline of the fashions in women’s dress during 
the period 1839-1866. In ‘‘ Modern America ” 
we have some details of the fourth centenary of 
the discovery of the Pacific Ocean and the 
celebration in honour of Vasco Nuñez de, Balboa. 


THE DRAMA MONTH BY MONTH. 
G. K. C. ON FAITH. 


R. CHESTERTON has in his time 
M battled forcefully with many modern 

tendencies, and has given and taken 
some shrewd knocks; and on no question has 
he dwelt more insistently than on the need 
for Faith. ‘‘ Never mind what you believe, 
so long as you believe something,’ is his 
creed : better a firm belief in devils than a 
doubting spirit towards the angels. The 
flabby, luke-warm tolerance of the age exas- 
perates him to fury. So. the theme of his 
first play is Faith. In despite of his own ex- 
pressed opinion that ‘‘ Magic ” is a bad play, 


it is nothing of the kind, for G.K.C. has . 


executed with success a task at which much 
greater experts at stagecraft than himself 
have often failed: he has contrived to venti- 
late his ideas and opinions without convert- 
ing his play into a tract; in a manner the 
reverse of amateurish 
characters and situations so dramatic that one 
does not realise until afterwards that 
‘“ Magic ” is a play of ideas as well as inci- 
dent. 

.The story of ‘‘ Magic” is not dramatic 
in the ordinary sense. It is,-shortly, a study 
of the attitude of a Duke, a doctor, a clergy- 
man, a ‘‘ quiet business man,” and a dreamy 
Irish girl towards miracles, or conjuring 
tricks. The Duke stands for the average 
inconsequent man, against whom UG.K.C. 
directs his keenest shafts of biting satire; the 
doctor represents science and disbelief; the 
parson’s attitude is one of unwilling doubt; 
the ‘‘ quiet business man ” believes nothing, 
for no reason at all, scientific or otherwise; 
the girl, his sister, who sees visions and 
dreams dreams, profoundly believes. To 
these people comes a Stranger whom Patricia 
had found wandering about the Duke’s 
grounds and had believed to be a fairy or 
wizard, but who turns out to be merely .a 
conjurer, engaged by the Duke “‘ to brighten 
things up.’’ Morris, her brother, treats him 
with abominable rudeness, and jeers at his 
stale old tricks, until the Stranger does some 
inexplicable things, and ends up by turning 
the doctor’s lamp, which can be seen through 
the window, from red to blue. Whereupon 
Morris goes into raving hysteria, and there 
are grave fears that he will go mad unless 
some natural explanation can be found for the 
lamp trick. Then follows the best scene in 
the play. The Duke, the doctor and the 


he has made his 


parson implore the Stranger to say how he 
did it. He warns them that they will not 
believe the true explanation. He. did it by 
magic. It seems he has acquired certain 
spiritualistic powers, and can conjure ` up 
devils at will. The three men cannot accept 
the explanation, and the parson presses for 
something more plausible; the Stranger turns 
on him angrily: ‘‘ What the devil are you 
for, if you don’t believe in miracles? What 


~ does your coat mean, if it does not mean that 


there is such a thing as the supernatural? 
What does your cursed collar mran, if it 
doesn’t mean there is such a thing as a 
spirit? ”’ 

At this moment Patricia comes in to 
add her entreaties, and for a while the 
action is held up to allow of a wildly im- 
probable and not very well written love scene 
between the two; but ultimately the Stranger 
goes into the garden to pray that he may 
find a natural, conjurer’s explanation for 
turning red lamps into blue; and while he is 
away, in some uncanny manner, the audience 
is made to feel that the room is full of un- 
seen devils. It is one of the most electrical 
scenes I have ever known on the stage; one 
caught oneself glancing sideways uneasily at 
one’s neighbour to see if he, too, showed 
signs of discomfort. At last the Stranger 
returns with an explanation which satisfies 
Morris, and the curtain falls on the beginnings 
of the love story of Patricia and the Stranger. 

Unquestionably the whole play is a 
plea for faith, Mr. Chesterton is clearly 
deeply sincere in his belief in the super- 
natural, though it does not follow that he 
insists on others believing: what he does 
insist on is that belief in something is essen- 
tial. The type of man he cannot stand is the 
Duke, who is so open-minded that he nullifies 
a subscription to a Vegetarian League by 
one of equal amount to the Anti-Vegetarians. 
He is the kind of man, we are told, who, 
“when you talk to him about the five best . 
breeds of dogs, always ends up by buying a | 
mongrel. The Duke is the kindest of men, 
and always trying to please everybody. He 
generally finishes up by pleasing nobody.” 

Incidentally, even those people who take no 
interest in the large question of Faith or 
Doubt may be advised to pay a visit to the 
Little Theatre, for they wilt spend an enter- 
taining evening with G.K.C. at his wittiest, 
interpreted by a remarkably able cast. 


TWOPENNY OPERA. 


OT long ago a working man came to the 
N Roya Victoria Hall in the Waterloo 

Road. with his small son of five. ‘‘ Here’s 
the third generation!’’ he said proudly, ‘‘ My 
father brought me to the ‘ Vic’ when I was a 
kid, and I hope this nipper will bring his own 
some day.” That story shows the affection 
which the people of South London feel for the 
wonderful place of entertainment which the 
energy and devotion of the late Miss Emma 
Cons secured for them. 

Everyone has heard of Miss Cons, but per- 
haps not everyone knows how nobly and 
devoledly, and with what success, she and her 
little band of enthusiasts laboured in the face 
of enormous difficulties to establish this oasis in 
the dismal district around the New Cut. In 
1880, when the work was begun, the Royal 
Victoria Hall had already a chequered and dis- 
reputable history. It started life as far back as 
1816 as the Royal Coburg Theatre, with first- 
class theatrical performances as its primary 
object, but by successive stages it lapsed from 
its high beginnings until in the fifties and 
sixties the Royal Victoria Hall, as it had been 
re-named, or the “‘ Vic” as it was popularly 
called, was a synonym for all that was dis- 
orderly. Things were at their worst in 1880 
when Lord and Lady Mount Temple and Miss 
Cons took counsel together and greatly daring 
opened the old theatre as a Temperance Music 
Hall. The conversion was too violent; at the 
end of a year there was a loss of £3,000 to be 
faced, and disaster was only averted by the 
munificence of Mr. Samuel Morley. But 
the corner was not turned until in 1587 the 
Charity Commissioners intimated that if the 
freehold could be bought they were prepared to 
make a substantial annual grant. With this 
hope in view the friends of the Hall set to work 
with renewed vigour; in less than six months 
#£:17,500 was subscribed, and the freehold was 
purchased, and for twenty-five years the “‘ Vic ” 
has been providing clean and wholesome enter- 
tainment to brighten the lot of one of the poorest 
and most squalid districts in London. 

It is a great work. Different nights of the 
week are allotted to Animated Picture Shows, to 
Science and Travel lectures by the best men in 
the country, and to Variety Entertainments. 
Friday night is devoted to Temperance, and 
every Thursday from October to May Opera and 
Symphony concerts are given. 

An opera night at the ‘‘ Vic’’ is an experience 
uot to be missed. The prices range from 2d. to 
2<., and the Hall, which holds something over 

2,000, is always crammed. It is an astonishing 
sight. Imagine, or preferably go to see for 
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yourself, a building as large as Queen’s Hall, 
packed with a dense mass of working men and 
women, listening with a keen appreciation to the 
‘* Swan Song ” in ‘ Lohengrin.” In the matter 
of quiet attention this audience could set an 
example to Covent Garden. From the moment 
the music begins not a sound is to be heard. 
Even the incautious whisperer is promptly sup- 
pressed. You wiil find all types—small shop- 
keepers, clerks, artisans, railway men, foreign 

waiters, all the grades down to the labourer 
with just enough in his pocket to pay for his 
ticket. He stands at the back of the gallery, 
smoking a clay pipe, and if you are lucky you 
can encourage him in the intervals to compare 
intelligently and critically the relative merits of 
famous Lohengrins. For many of these men 
have been coming week after week for many 
years; some even trudge every Thursday from 
distant parts of London, having only enough 
money for their admission; and they know their 
favourite operas by heart. ‘‘ Faust’’ and 
‘“ Carmen ” are the most popular, but Wagner 
runs them close, and ‘‘ Lohengrin ” and ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser ” always mean crowded houses. 

Miss Baylis, on whose shoulders has fallen 
the mantle of Miss Cons, relies, of course, largely 
on voluntary help, and it might be expected that 
the result would be amateurish. But what strikes 
one most, apart from the unexpectedness of the 
audience, is the quality of the performances. 
Good opera for 2d. sounds an absurd dream: it 
is real, solid fact. The band is more than com- 
petent and the general ensemble is excellent. 
As the prices of admission are so low, and only 
artists of good standing are engaged, it can 
easily be understood that the work cannot exist 
without liberal help from outside. The 
theatre, and the Morley Memorial College 
which has grown so romantically out of the 
theatre, have done, and are doing, work of 
inestimable value. But in thirty years many of 
Miss Cons’s first little band of enthusiasts have 
passed away; in July, 1912, a crushing loss was 
sustained in the death of Miss Cons herself, and 
now something in the nature of a financial crisis 
has to be faced, and the future of the ‘‘ Vic ” is 
threatened. The hall, the organisation, and the 
audiences are all there. Those whose lot is cast 
in happier places should see to it that want of 
funds should not terminate so noble an enter- 
prise, and if only one half of those who attend 
regularly opera and concerts in more fashion- 
able surroundings will send to Miss Lilian 
Baylis the cost of one evening’s enjoyment, the 
small sum that is needed would be raised with- 
out difficulty. The interest on £5,000 would 
provide the necessary amount to carry on the 
work. 
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A WHITE RANEE.* 


THE romance of the young English traveller 
who went to the help of the Malay Governor of 
Sarawak when rebellion was rife, and was be- 
sought by the quelled rebels to become their 
Rajah, is now so old a story that it is almost 
forgotten. In this delightful volume the wife of 
the second Rajah gives us the entrancing story 
of the people—Dyaks and Malays—the country, 
its customs, its fauna and flora. 

The Ranee—who is the sister of Harry de 
Windt, the explorer—when a girl iust out of 
school met and married the Rajah, over forty 
years ago. The journey to Borneo was not then 
what it is now. The poor young lady was very 
seasick, and, moreover, rats and cockroaches 
were lively and plentiful, so that it was a very 
tired-out girl who arrived at Kiiching. A few 
weeks afterwards the Rajah had to leave his 
young wife to go into the interior, and she, 
being ignorant of the Malay tongue, could com- 


*My Life in Sarawak. By the RANEE oF SARA- 
wak. (Methuen and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 


municate only with the native butler who knew 
a few words of English. She had early realised 
that she must make friends with the women 
of the country, so, with the butler’s help 
and armed with a dictionary, she determined 
to hold a reception. The butler under- 
stood the etiquette of the Court and, after many 
serio-comic troubles, the affair was arranged. 
The Ranee made a little speech :— 


_Datus, Daiangs, my friends (she said) I have sent 
for you because I feel lonely without you. I have 
come to live here and make friends with you all. J 
have waited for this day with great impatience, be- 
cause I know we shall love one another, and I feel 
sure if women are friends to one another they can 
never feel lonely in any country. 


Talip translated the speech at great length, 
and when he had finished, Datu Isa, the wife 
of Datu Bandar, the chief minister, bent for- 
ward, her eyes cast down, her hands palm 
downwards on her knees, and replied :— 


Rajah Ranee, you are our father, our mother, and 
our grandmother. We intend to take care of you 
and to cherish you but don’t forget that vou are very 
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young, and that you know nothing, so we look upon 
you as our child. When the Rajah is away, as I am 
the oldest woman here, I will look after you. There 
is one thing you must not do; I have heard of Eng- 
lishwomen taking the hands of gentlemen by the 
roadside. Now, Rajah Rance, you must not do that, 
and when you are sad vou must come to me, and I 
will help to lighten your heart. 


Afterwards the lady tried a little conversa- 
tion on her own account, with the help of the 
dictionary, and, to her great joy, made her grave 
visitors laugh, for, instead of saying ‘‘ sons,” 
she had used the words *' baby boys `° to an old 
lady of seventy. 

The Ranee says: “From that eventful day 
my home-sickness completely vanished, for I 
felt I had found my friends.’’ Just in the same 
flowing, artless language the whole story is told 
here by the Ranee—how Sarawak first became 
the possession of Rajah Brooke; how this won- 
derful experiment of independent autocratic 
government, unique in the world’s history, has 
prospered, and the measures by which the 
present ruler has carried out the aim of the first 
Rajah Brooke when he said: ‘“‘ If it please God 
to permit me to give a stamp to this country 
which shall last after I am no more, I shall have 
lived a life which emperors might envy.” 

The book is not all sunshine. It could not 
well be; but comic incidents abound. The 
Ranee must have been capable of adapting her- 
self to circumstances in a marvellous manner, 
and one can well understand that when health 
failed and she had to leave the country which 
had been so dear to her she felt a tightening at 
her heart and wondered how many ycars would 
elapse before she could return to the people of 
whom she says, ‘‘ They are the best friends I 
have in the world,’’ and because she so loves 
her people the Ranee has written this book to 
prevent the exploitation of them by company 
promoters and financial agents. 

Those who would like to get an idea of the 
marvellous colouring of the island vegetation 
should go and see the pictures at Kew which 
were painted by Miss North, who stayed for 
some time with the Ranee in Sarawak, when a 
friendship began which lasted until the death of 
Marion North. 


‘“ BRITAIN can only be taught the possibilities 
of aviation by means of the aero-model, and it is 
for the boys of Britain to undertake the task.” 
So writes ‘‘ Daedalus ” in an article on ‘‘ Model 
Aeroplane Flying as a Winter Sport,’’ which he 
contributes to the December number of The 
Boys’ Own Paper. Cricket, football, garden- 
ing, and several other interesting features are 
dealt with in this popular periodical for boys. 


OF REVIEWS. 


A LITERARY LABOUR LEADER.* 


THESE reminiscences of Mr. Frederick Rogers 
have in them a delightful and indefinable charm. 
There is a flavour about the book which recalls 
the delightful egotism of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.’’ There is the same variety of 
incident and of character, the same genius for 
friendship, the same iridescent atmosphere of 
illuminative sympathy. But O. W. Holmes was 
a medical man of letters, whose charm is solely 
personal. Mr. Rogers is a Labour leader, 
whose memories picturesquely reflect half a cen- 
tury of rapid movement in British history. Mr. 
Rogers’ life has been one of almost kaleidoscopic 
variety. Born in an Bast End slum, one of a 
family of seven, his father earning 15s. a week, 
taught at a dame school and a British school, 
baptised at ten, an ironmonger’s errand-boy at 
the same age, a sandwichman in the City, a 
Stationer’s assistant, a vellum bookbinder for 
more than a generation, a journalist, a Trade 
Unionist and strike leader, a school manager 
and a University Extensionist, one of the pro- 
moters of Toynbee Hall, founder of the Eliza- 
bethan Society, a pioneer of co-operation, 
organiser of the Old Age Pensions movement, 
secretary to Mr. Rowntree’s endeavour to muni- 
cipalise the drink traffic, an agent of the Im- 
perial Sunday Alliance; and yet, amid all his 
changes, a workman in heart and sympathy; in 
mind and taste a man of letters; in soul a 
theologian—rarely has any man filled such a 
variety of parts, or discharged so many func- 
tions with such eminent efficiency. His friend- 
ships have been as eclectic as his experience has 
been wide. The cameos he gives us of his 
workman friends are as lovingly and graphically 
drawn as those of the celebrities he has known. 
These glimpses of his times will be simply in- 
valuable to the historian of the future, forming 
as they do a mirror of the variegated life of 
London in the close of the roth and opening of 
the 20th centuries. Mr. Rogers says that he has 
tried to show the workman’s life as he has lived 
it and seen it lived. But the range of the 
reminiscences is vastly wider. He gives the 
impression that he regards his love of literature 
as the ruling passion of his life. The book 
itself reveals a yet deeper motive. It describes 
the pilgrimage of a soul in quest of religious 
certainty. The son of a saintly Baptist mother, 
the frequenter with fellow-workmen of coteries 
of Freethought, an enthusiastic disciple of 
James Allanson Picton, the religious instincts of 
the man at last found rest in the Anglo-Catho- 
licism of Father Stanton and Canon Brooke. He 
actually transcribes, as the ultimate conclusion 


*Labour, Life and Literature. By Frederick 
Rogers. (Smithy Elder -pp> 334. ys. 6d. net.) 


SOME NOTABLE Books. 


of his life, the Christology of an ancient 
Creed. Possibly his devotion to the Elizabethan 
Gramatists is responsible for Mr. Rogers’ 
failure to understand the catholicity of true 
Puritanism. The one flaw in the book is his 
unfairness to the Free Churches from which he 
has sprung-and to the Puritanism which alone 
has made his career possible. He finds in 
Charles Bradlaugh the logical outcome of the 
Puritan movement! But the fascination of the 
book lies. in the aroma of the soul of the author, 
of which every page is fragrant. 


BULWER LYTTON.* 


Tue Earl of Lytton gives us here the first 
complete and authoritative life of his famous 
grandfather. Sir Edward himself left his tre- 
mendous accumulation of papers to his son, with 
the desire that he should compile the biography, 
and a first instalment of two volumes, now out 
of print, appeared in 1884; but death intervened, 
and now, thirty years later, his grandson has 
fulfilled this inherited obligation. ‘The opening 
chapters of the book contain the autobiography 
of Bulwer Lytton, which he commenced, but 
only carried on until his first stay abroad in 182s, 
ending just as he had passed from youth to 
manhood, and so did not touch upon the troubles 
of his married life. 

In this volume Lord Lytton does his best to 
show that the blame was fairly equally divided. 
His grandfather was deficient in the petit soins 
so dear to a woman’s heart; the wife was sensi- 
tive and of a temper so passionate that, later 
on, she was for some time treated as being out 
of her mind. At Naples she amused herself 
with flirtations which led to stormy interviews 
with her husband. They had two children—a 
son and daughter; but the unhappy differences 
of the parents resulted in neglect of them on 
both sides. 

The first volume naturally deals most with the 
personality of the great author and the com- 
mencement of his literary work, and also con- 
tains his maiden speech on the Reform Bill as 
member for St. Ives, his first franked letter 
being sent thence to his mother. 

The second volume is most concerned with his 
‘ literary and political career. Beginning his 
Parliamentary life as a Whig, he returned to it 
in later life as a Tory. His summary of the 
Crimean War is keenly interesting, as were his 
ideas on Tariff Reform, and for all this the 
reader must go to the present biography. 
Needless to say, it is from his own novels that 


*The Life of Edward Bulwer, first Lord Lvtton 
(Two Vols.). By his GRANDSON. (Macmillan. 
30s.) 
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a fuller conception of his personality may be 
obtained; for though, as his grandson says, 
“ No character in them is exactly autobiographi- 
cal,” in most of his heroes there is some portion 
of himself. ` 


THE SOLDIERS’ FRIEND.* 


IT is impossible to read this noble Life by Sir 
Edward Cook without realising how much he 
must have been attracted by the marked per- 
sonality of the ‘‘ Lady-in-Chief ’’ and how at 
one he must have felt with her as paper after 
paper revealed Florence Nightingale more fully 
to him. Hence the extraordinary sympathy 
with which he pictures this marvellous woman, 
whether as the charming young housekeeper, 
the animated companion in an unusually large 
family circle, or the intensely religious soul 
who as a child was desirous of doing some 
definite work for God, and as a woman records 
that it was on May 7th, 1852, that she was con- 
scious of ‘‘a call from God to be a Saviour.” 

Sir Edward says her conviction of sin was 
intense, her hunger for righteousness one great 
craving, and to do all for the love of God her 
great ideal. l 

VOCATION, 


It is not possible to give here many details 
of the wonderful story unveiled before us. 
Sir Edward Cook shows us that the popular 
idea Which makes Florence Nightingale’s chief 
work that which she did during the Crimean 
War conveys an impression quite remote from 
the truth. In one sense it was her chief work, 
because it was that which constituted her a 
pioneer woman worker. For this craving soul 
was shut in by birth, circumstances, and the 
idea of her time that a young lady was a 
precious being to be sedulously guarded from 
contact with the world, with but one goal to be 
worked for—a suitable marriage. The mother 
of the early Victorian age considered it her 
highest disgrace that her daughter should 
remain unmarried. Living in physical comfort, 
the daughter of a rich man, Florence Nightin- 
gale could not rest satisfied. Her great idea 
was that only in a life of nursing or other ser- 
vice to the afflicted could her being find its end 
and scope. At that time most of the women 
actually engaged in nursing were unfitted by 
character for companionship. For them to be 
drunken was such a matter of course that the 
only question seemed to be how to keep them 
sober enough to give the medicines properly ! 
Small wonder was it that for a refined gentle- 
woman to join such a profession was for her 
people beyond everything unthinkable. 


*The Life of Florence 


Nightingale. 
Edward, Cook. 


By Sir 
(Macmillan. 2 vols. 


30s. net.) 
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For muny years she sought, and sought in 
vain, for permission to go through a course of 
training, and she was over thirty before she 
was permitted to stay for three months at the 
Institute at Kaiserswerth.» Indeed, it was not 
until her mental unrest had seriously affected 
her health that she got this permission. One 
sees clearly that in such a home as hers she 
was not a ‘‘ comfortable woman. ” 


IDEAS AS TO MARRIAGE. 


Miss Nightingale in those early days twice 
refused marriage—once because the proposal 
was from a cousin; the next, and possibly the 
only time she considered such a matter seri- 
ously, was because the lover, though intellec- 
tual and passionately loving her, was not in 
spiritual sympathy, for her ideal of marriage 
was that ‘‘ the highest, the only true love is 
when two persons—a man and a woman—who 
have an attraction for one another unite to- 
gether in some true purpose for mankind and 
God.” She suffered much in rejecting this 
friend, and there were moments when she was 
half inclined to repent of her choice of a single 
life. 

Meanwhile Miss Nightingale felt that every- 
thing she said or did was a subject of vexation 
to her sister, a disappointment to her mother, a 
worry to her father; yet all this suffering was 
really the preparation for her marvellous work. 
This began with the institution of a nursing 
home, was continued when the terrible scenes in 
the Crimea—of which this book gives us a pic- 
ture which must be painfully indelible to every 
patriotic and feeling heart—and further carried 
out when, having returned to London broken 
in health and depressed in soul, she was aroused 
to action again when the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny brought to her notice the fact that 
death from insanitation amongst our Indian 
troops was as frequent and as terrible in peace 
as had been the case during the Crimean War. 


ARMY HYGIENE. 


Thenceforward she set herself to work with 
all her organising power, intense concentration 
and determination, and with all the tact that 
her fight for ‘‘ her children ” in the Crimea had 
taught her to obtain for soldiers that care which 
up to then had been unexercised. 

Notwithstanding sleepy administrators, torpid 
Cabinet Ministers, the medical profession in 
downright opposition, she worked on until not 
only was a commission sent out to India, but 
the recommendations of that commission were 
carried out. : 

Not one page, not one line, of these volumes 
could be spared. It is necessary for us, who 
are nearing the hill-top of sanitation amongst 
the well-to-do, to look back to those earlier 
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days of incredible neglect. And not only in 
the Army. Do we realise that in the work- 
houses the sick were nursed (?) by other 
paupers, or that trained nurses were not 
invented? 

Space is wanting to tell of the ‘‘Lady of the 
Lamp,” as Sir Edward presents her, scrubbing 
brush in hand; or of the respected counsellor of 
Kings and Queens, Generals, and Cabinet 
Ministers. Florence Nightingale’s name will 
live for ever; but those who read Sir Edward 
Cook’s biography will have a greater admira- 
tion, a more stupendous respect, than even her 
own contemporaries could have had, for her 
works are ‘‘ beyond telling.” 


ANTARCTIC HEROES. 


When the brief outlines of the story of the 
tragedy of Scott and his companions were made 
known the whole world was thrilled with the 
heroism of their achievement and death. Now 
that Scott’s Journal is published in full we can 
appreciate more fully the way in which they 
battled against the overwhelming odds they had 
to face, and our admiration for their hardihood 
and tenacity of purpose is increased a hundred- 
fold. 

The diary, which is -published just as Scott 
wrote it, gives us a wonderful insight into the 
character of the leader, and shows that he was 
an ideal man both in making provision for dan- 
gers that could be anticipated and in heartening 
and encouraging his companions when they had 
to face dangers which could not be foreseen and 
for which no provision could be made. 

In examining the various expeditions under- 
taken we are struck by the fact that although all 
possible precautions were taken yet much had to 
be left to chance, and that the element of luck 
often determined their ‘success or failure. 
Several times various members of the parties 
were saved from death by a pure stroke of good 
luck when they were powerless to do anything 
to save themselves, and, again, one or other of 
the parties were nearly overwhelmed by a purely 
adventitious combination of unlucky circum- 
stances. The marvel is that so few lost their 
lives when we realise in what terrible positions 
they were often placed. 

The second half of the book gives us a fore- 
taste of the extremely valuable scientific results 
which the expedition has produced. No one 
can fail to be filled with more noble ideals and 
with greater pride of race when they read of the 
magnificent heroism with which Scott and his 
companions met their deaths. 


* Scolt’s Last Expedition.’’ 
2 vols. 42s. net.) 


(Smith, Elder. 


SOME NOTABLE Books. 


THE GARDENS OF THE SHALIMAR. 


A garden in old days with hanging walls, 
Fountains and tanks and rose-banked terraces 
Girdled by gay pavilions and the sweep 
Of stately palace-fronts. 

THE fragrance of the East and the glamour of 
past magnificence are brought to the reader of 
Mrs. C. M. Villiers-Stuart's charm- 
ing volume, Gardens of ihe Great 
Mughals (A. and C. Black, 12s. 6d. 
net), and the many coloured plates 
give an intimacy which mere letter- 
press is idle to suggest. 

The gardens of India were more 
than mere horticultural exhibits or 
even ‘“‘ paradise-like orchards,” for 
the Mughal princes associated gar- 
den and palace in one pleasing 
artistic whole, both alike designed 
for comfort and ease, and lending 
themselves to the fullest develop- 
ment of Oriental civilisation, 
whether as ‘house, court, or gar- 
den-tomb, as in the case of the 
world-famed Taj, where the gardens 
as originally planned formed an 
integral part of one great design. 
We must be ‘content to quote a 
description of the Nishat Bagh, the 
gayest of all Mughal gardens :— 


Its twelve terraces, one for each sign 
of the zodiac, rise dramatically higher 
and higher up the mountain side from 
the eastern shore of the lake. The 
stream tears foaming down the carved 
cascades, fountains play in every tank 
and watercourse, filling the garden with 
their joyous life and movement. The 
flower-beds on these sunny terraces 
blaze with colour--roses, lilies, gera- 
niums, asters, gorgeous tall-growing 
zinnias, and feathery cosmos, pink and 
white. Beautiful at all times, when 
autumn lights up the poplars in clear 
gold and the big chenars burn red 
against the dark blue rocky back- 
ground, there are few more brilliant, 
more breathlessly entrancing sights 
than this first view of Asaf Khan’s 
Garden of Gladness. 


Reflecting that ‘‘ gardening, and 
its interwoven architecture, go 
to the very root of national 
life,” the author proceeds to the main 
purpose of the book, and that is to utilise the 


opportunity which the building of New Delhi 


presents to enshrine the traditions of India‘; 
past. The wars of centuries have all served to 
destroy the conditions under which the Mughals 
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created their earthly paradises, ‘‘ only in Raj- 
putana and the lesser Native States something 
of the old skill lingers, something of the old fire 
smoulders. There it awaits the coming Indian 
renaissance,” and Indian ideals should find a 


‘lasting incorporation in the new city. ’ Mrs. 


Villiers-Stuart registers the hope that: “In a 
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A Zenana Garden. 
(In the Collection of the Gaekwar of Baroda.) 


vast continent where temples, churches, 
mosques, forts, and even palaces but serve to 
mark and divide men and creeds all might vet 
meet in a garden.” 

We are permitted by Messrs. Black. to repro- 
duce the charming illustration on this page; 


A Fair 


BOOKS IN BRIFF. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


The Life of Francis Thompson. By Everard Meynell. 
(Burns and Oates. 15s. net.) 

Few biographers have been more fortunate with 
regard to the material at their disposal than Mr. 
Mevnell. For not only is he a member of that gifted 
family whose friendship and appreciation meant 
so much to Francis Thompson, but he supplements 
his reminiscences with numerous extracts from 
the poet’s diaries and letters, and includes descrip- 
tions and criticisms of him by his family, masters 
and schoolfellows. Still, although the book is 
intensely interesting, there is a sense of something 
wanting, due partly to Mr. Meynell’s reticence, 
but principally to the fact that Thompson had not 
the gift of intimacy, and only in his own work did 
he reveal what he really thought and felt. 


Eugène de Beauharnais. By V. M. Montagu. (John 
Long. 15s. net.) 
This history of the man of whom Napoleon said 
“ Eugène has never caused me a moment’s 
sorrow,” is a sort of reconte of the various scan- 
dalous stories which arise whenever the names 
of Napoleon and Josephine come into the mind. 
Possibly in order to give a suitably dark back- 
ground to Eugéne, Josephine’s character is painted 
unnecessarily black. The.most interesting part 
of the story is the later half, giving many of the 


letters of Napoleon to his adopted son and those | 


from Eugéne’s devoted wife Augusta, daughter of 
the King of Bohemia. Their happy married life is 
a pleasing picture. 

Conspirator. By H. Noel Williams. 
(Methuen and Co. 15s. net.) 

The Duchesse de Chevreuse. By M. Louis Batiffol. 

(Heinemann. tos. net.) 

There has been such a revival of interest in those 
French stories upon which Dumas founded so 
many of his novels that it is scarcely astonishing 
to find two eminent publishers producing at practi- 
cally the same time histories of the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse—the little Duchess -whose pocket- 
handkerchief was so cherished by Aramis. Both 
detail her life of intrigue and adventure, that by 
Louis Batiffol containing in much greater detail 
the earlier life of Marie de Rohan and larger 
pictures of both her husbands. It would almost 
seem, too, that it is written from the French 
Catholic point of view, and not always in accord- 
ance with the usual traditions. For instance, it 
has always been supposed that Charles I. when 
Prince of Wales and travelling incognito with the 
Duke of Buckingham saw and fell in love with 
Marie Antoinette. Here we are told that the King’s 
first interview with his wife had not produced an 
agreeable impression on him—she was thin and 
puny in appearance and with but little beauty. 
Mr. Noel Williams gives us a much mote 
entertaining account of Buckingham and his 
attentions to Anne of Austria, but both agree in 
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pointing out the terrible mischief that Madame De 
Chevreuse worked upon the country which had the 
misfortune to have given her birth. The illustra- 
tions of Mr. Williams’ book are reproductions of 
valuable portrait paintings of Marie de Rohan’s 
contemporaries, while M. Batiffol’s book gives us 
also portraits and one or two historical pictures, 
but neither is a replica of the other. 


By Holbrook Jackson. 
(Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net») 

Mr. Jackson says in his introduction that he has 
reviewed only certain tendencies in art and ideas 
in this country, and though he has taken 1890 
to 1900 as his symbol period, he has occasionally 
gone backward, and sometimes of necessity for- 
ward. He emphasises the point that the so-called 
decadence of the last ten years of the century is 
not a fact. It was rather a period singularly rich 
in ideas, personal genius, and social will, em- 
phatically a new time, even journals taking that 
adjective into their title. He deals chiefly with 
books, pictures and their authors, explains 
Beardsley, Wild, and G.B.S., and has illustrated 
his volume from sources which are now somewhat 
difficult of access, such as the cover of the first 
volume of the Yellow book. 


Social and Political Reminiscences. By Lady South- 


wark. (Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The wife of a Paymaster-General and daughter of 
the Recorder of London—the one a Conservative, 
the other a Liberal—Lady Southwark has had a 
very varied life, even if always lived in quiet 
quarters. She recounts her reminiscences, grave 
and gay, of fifty years or more, which, although 
chiefly, as she says, records of small events, have 
an interest of their own. One of the laughable 
stories concerns the election of her father in Mary- 
lebone. Word had gone round that he was an old 
gentleman, and so a crowd of young medical 
students, who were brandishing sticks in a 
threatening way, were warned not to attack him. 
The crowd outside the building later on was so 
dense that a police-inspector suggested that Mr. 
Chambers should go over and not through the 
crowd, and he was lifted up and propelled along 
the heads of the people on all-fours. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


Political and Literary Essays (1908-1913). By the 


Earl of Cromer. (Macmillan. ros. 6d. net.) 
This is a series of essays on twenty-nine subjects 
contributed to The Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, The Nineteenth Century, and The Spec- 
tator. They were written between the years 1908 
and 1913, and in reprinting them no important 
alterations have been made. In the case of one, 
however, where Earl Cromer deals with ‘The 
Government of Subject Races,” he says, if the 
matter had to be treated now, many important 
issues not already alluded to would have to be im- 


All Men are Ghosts. 
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ported into the discussion, so rapidly have events 
moved in India during the last six years. Many of 
these essays were noticed in our columns when 
they first appeared, so it is only necessary at this 
period to call attention to the book. 


The Book Lover’s London. By A. St. John Adcock. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


london Past and Present. By W. J. Claxton. 

(George Harrop. ıs. 6d. net.) 

Two delightful books, the first being a companion 
to all the literature which deals with London. So 
that as we walk with the author down its many 
streets he tells us what Defoe, or Fielding, or 
Dickens, or Besant and many others did or said. 
The charm of the book grows upon one each time 
it is taken up, and the many illustrations by Fred 
Adcock help us to visualize the places which we 
have not the time, or perchance the opportunity, 
to visit. 

London Past and Present is simply written with 
the idea of interesting young people in the history 
of our great city, but its charm and flavour will 
satisfy those older children who love to wander 
and ponder over the past. The illustrations here, 
too, are most helpful, especially the map of London 
in 1593- 

By L. P. Jacks. 
and Norgate. ss. net.) 

A volume which has nothing to do with spooks as 

they are generally understood, but is a splendid 

jumble-pie of philosophy, hatred, shams, quaint 

imaginings, and pathetic stories. 


Arthur Rackham’s Book of Pictures. 
15s. net.) 

Forty-four of the artist’s delightful imaginative 
pictures, the first black and white sketches of some 
of which have been published before in periodicals. 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, in his introduction, 
gives in a running commentary unstinted praise 
for this collection of artistic dreams. 


Life of the Fly. By J. H. Fabre. 
Stoughton. 6s. net.) 
A book the charm of which does not appear at first 
sight, but grows as one reads, somewhat reseinbling 
the occasional conversation one has with a friend 
not seen daily. M. Fabre has simplified the ter- 
minology with the wish to induce the young to 
love natural history, and the translator, Mr. 
Teixeira de Mattos, has further simplified it, so 
that even the unlearned in insect life can catch 
some idea of the wonder and beauty uncovered 
here. Interwoven with the talks about the infinite 
variety of flies are insights into M. Fabre’s 
own history—naturally arising from some work 
which he is describing. The book is a romance, 
not only of the fly but of the author. He does not 
disdain to tell us how to preserve furs from moths 
or to eat mushrooms with safety, and lays much 
more stress upon these matters than upon his 
interview with the Emperor or with the great man 
who decorated him with the red ribbon. Thus, 
interwoven with the story of the fly is the storv 
of a man who never attained great fame or 


(Williams 


(Heinemann. 


(Hodder and 


The Diary of a Church-Goer. 


financial success, for whenever the cup of success 
was proffered to-him something occurred to dash 
it from his lips, yet the note of the whole is the 
happy cheerfulness of a contented mind. 


‘A Bookman’s Letters. By W. Robertson H. Nicoll. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. 6d. net.) 


This volume is a selection from the ‘* Correspond- . 
ence of Claudius Clear,’’ and contributions to the 
North American and Contemporary Reviews, etc. 
These delightful reviews of books and great per- 
sonalities, and the essays, such as that on the 
Pleasures and Advantages of Re-reading, make up 
a whole which will be a treasure in every house- 
hold, which may itself be read and re-read with 
pleasure and advantage. 


The Fairies Here and Now. By S. R. Littlewood. 


(Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 


A little pocket volume filled with musings repre- 
senting ‘‘ the sincere conclusions of an average 
educated English mind.” Mr. Littlewood pos- 
sesses an original charm which is not easy to 
represent. When he savs that Fairyland is 
human and universal, and no mere suburb of the 
nursery, and that the old, old faculty of imagina- 
tion is common both to grown-ups and children, 
he gives vent to a truism which one is apt to lose 
sight of. 


Gaicty and George Grossmith. By Stanley Naylor. 


(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Grossmith having declined to write his own 
recollections, Mr. Naylor persuaded him to talk 
them instead, and gives us here much of the 
champagne of life as well as its bubbling froth. It 
is iJlustrated with portraits of the various artists 
who have been colleagues of George Grossmith in 
England, France, and America, and is in fact a 
well-planned advertisement for the Gaiety. 


Fifty Caricatures. By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann. 


6s. net.) 


A pleasant reminder of some of the finest works 
of the incomparable ‘“ Max.” His works, which 
at first appear to be merely stiff and exaggerated 
lines, grow upon us the more we look at them. 
It is not only people he caricatures but things, and 
with such strength that one is almost inclined to 
pity his victims. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


(Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


net.) 
Notes written down week after week by a regular 
attendant at church, who is necessarily anonymous 
because as a quiet man he would rather that his 
neighbours did not know that ‘‘ a chiel was among 
them taking notes.” Like many another, the 
damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed are 
loathsome to him, neither does he agree with all 
of the Prayer Book doctrine; but the ability to go 
to church, enter into an atmosphere of calm, and 
be uplifted to God through the Christ of the Gospel 
is an influence so great that even disagreement 
with some of the doctrines taught cannot dispel it. 
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Love’s Final Victory. By “ Horatio.” 
Publishing Co., Rochester, N.Y.) 

This book contains the crystallised thoughts of 

many years on the subject of life here and here- 


(Austen 


after, confirmed by the reasoned sense of writer . 


and readers. The author’s name is not given, but 

v his book should be read and studied—its hearti- 
ness, holiness, and dignity of thought are valuable 
even to those who may not entirely agree with the 
writer. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL. 


Edinburgh Revisited. By James Bone. 
and Jackson, Ltd. §s. net.) 


Anyone desiring to give a Scot a gift-book should 


(Sidgwick 


present him with these delightful rambles through . 


Edinburgh, with its fine collection of quaint 
anecdotes, and permitted visits to tenements in 
the “ Auld Town” which few would have the 
chance of seeing with the eves of the body. The 
drawings, by Hanslip Fletcher, are a fit accom- 
paniment to the book. 


FICTION, 
A Handful of Days. By Hal D’Arcy. (John Long. 
6s.) 


A thoroughly commonplace subject is so treated 
here that it becomes an idvil. A man who craves 


for love and a home marries a woman who does ~ 


not particularly want either, and when the children 
come one boy is spoilt and the father exploited to 
satisfy the mother’s darling. Then the man gets 
the chance of a holiday in the village where his 
young life was passed, and meets a real woman. 


The Milky Way. By F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 


A Provençal proverb tells us that ‘‘ he who is light 
of heart and heel can wander in the Milky Way,” 
and here we get two young people who throw off 
conventionality and tramp together—not, as the 
heroine quaintly remarks, as brother and sister, 
but more like mother and son. They come very 
near to the border-line of circumspection, but keep 
out of mischief. 


Slave Stories in Rubber Seeking. 
(Walter Scott. 2s. 6d.) 


A collection of weird, terrible, or pathetic stories, 
each one having some reference to the question of 
“ rubber.” We get side-lights on the way in which 
motor-tyres and golf-balls are provided, and the 
slavery and cruelty which goes on in distant 
regions. As one of the characters says: ‘‘ With 
my living toiling men I make the road for the 
slave-gang, whilst this inhuman wretch marks it 
with the Milestones of the Dead.” 


A Holiday Engagement. By Beatrice Clay and 
Claribel Spurling. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


A jolly story of a holiday in Norway. Two women, 


the youngest about twenty-five, worn out with the 
work of earning a livelihood, hear that the elder 


By J. W. L. 
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friend has received a legacy of £1,000 ‘‘ to prevent 
her being a burden on her male friends.” They 
decide to have a good “ fling,” but not knowing 
Norwegian, and wishing to travel amongst the 
country people away from the ordinary Cook's 
travellers, advertise for a companion who, knowing 
Norwegian, will accompany them—expenses being 
paid. By a series of amusing contretemps, the’ 
only answer they receive turns out to be from a 
young man. In despair they decide to travel as 
two aunts and a nephew, and the fun for the on- 
looker who knows the secret can well be imagined. 


The Taming of the Terror. By H. Caulton Reeks. 


(Lynwood. 6s.) 
The terror is a vulgar bully who owns some cot- 
tages and tyrannises over the poor tenants. The 
description of the way he was tamed is full of fun. 


Exceeding Pleasant. By L. Oulton. (Lynwood. 6s.) 


Short sketches, some of which are reprints from 
The Tatler, The Ladies’ Companion, etc. Several 
are pleasantly unlike the usual run of short stories. 


` The Elusive Wife. By R. Penley. (John Long. 6s.) 


An amusing novel, starting with the well-worn 
idea of the marriage of a dving man to a wife 
hastily procured. Of course the man recovers, 
and has then to search for his wife. The. 
plot is old, but it is carried out in a stimulating 
fashion. 


Sowing Clover. By George Wouil. (John Long. 6s.) 


The story of a self-made man, who, as his father’s 
apprentice, had only received one shilling a week 
up to the age of twenty-one. Suddenly he throws 
off the father’s yoke and finds work with another 
shoe-mender; but the iron had entered into his 
soul, and his future life is distorted, so that a 
sordidness runs through a book the characterisa- 
tion of which is very clever. 


Because. By Maud Yardley. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


The novel opens with the return: to London of the 
young heroine and her older husband after the 
honeymoon. Within a few hours the girl finds her 
husband has had a mistress. A supposed friend, 
who covets the wife, makes the affair known, and 
bitter trouble is endured before the couple again 
come together. ` l 


The Business of Life. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(Appletons. 6s.) 


Mr. Robert Chambers cannot be otherwise than 
bright and amusing. His two chief characters are 
a gentleman, whose fortune has nearly dis- 
appeared, and a clever girl, who is a fine expert 
in armour, jade, and Chinese porcelain. At the 
opening of the story one realises that they are to 
be brought together in the end. But the complica- 
tion brought about by a woman whose name has 
been linked with that of Desboro’ in scandalous 
fashion, blackmailers in the guise of a fat poet 
and another intellectual scoundrel, keep the reader 
in suspense even after the marriage of the couple. 
The book is illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 
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Cupid Goes North. By Martin Swayne. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) | 


The laughable series of adventures of a lacka- 
daisical rich man and his indolent doctor cousin 
who go up to stay at a little fishing inn far north 
of Aberdeen. They have innumerable adventures, 
and return to town as engaged men. 


Cake. By Bohun Lynch. (John Murray. 6s.) 


A novel with very little plot, but a series of 
delightful character studies of a high-born husband 
and wife, who are preposterously poor, and some 
half a dozen people who come in contact with 
them. The real heroine is the pretty little secretary 
of a journalist, and she and the man she marries, 


for sheer love of the high-born couple, pursue their 


pedigree, and discover that they can claim a dor- 
mant barony. Why this enables them to eat their 
cake and have it, the reader will find out from the 
book. 


The Mystery of the Green Car. 
(Nelson. 2s.) 


A capital detective story, translated by Teixeira De 
Mattos, Vienna and Florence being the scenes of 
the plotting. 


Inchfallen. By E. Everett Green. 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 


The young wife of the Lord of the Manor is not 
told that he is a widower with three children until 
they are on their honeymoon. Arriving at her 
home, she finds, in addition, that the maternal 
aunts have prejudiced the children against her, and 
we have here the story of how the new mother won 
them over. 


By August Weissl. 


(Ward, Lock 


The Night of Memory. 
(Werner Laurie. 6s.), 


A dramatic novel, with the opening scene in 
Germany, where a man who, thirteen years before, 
had lost his memory was preparing in secret an 
aeroplane for the German Government. A storm 
arising, he shelters the heroine in his car. She 
has devoted her life to a sacred cause—the making 
plain the innocence of her father, accused of being 
a traitor, who died of the shock. The incidents 
leading up to the dénouement are often amusing, 
occasionally provoking. 


Young Eve and Old Adam. 
Long. 6s.) 


A scoundrel father, an ungodly aunt, and a some- 
what worn-out man, who eventually acts the 
gallant lover, play their parts in a tragic story of 
a young girl of hot passions, who agrees to pass 
“ faked ’’ notes, in pursuance of her intention to 
“ make a fight of it.” 


The Mischief-maker. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


A clever manipulation of a German Chancellor 
who nearly. succeeded in spoiling the entente 
between France and England, with a view of 
devouring England when the two countries were 


By E. B. D’Auvergne. 


By Tom Gallon. (John 


The Prince’s Shadow. 


The Winds of God. 


Maze of Scilly. By E. J. Tiddy. 


parted. It goes without saying that there is a 
large amount of detective interest and an unusual 
love story. 


By Mrs. Baillie-Saunders. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


A novel that goes with a swing from beginning to 
end. The plot concerns one of those Ruritanian 
princes who are exiled, become kings later, and 
make such very convenient heroes. 


Both Sides of the Road. By B. A. Clark. (Ward, 


Lock. 6s.) 


Nineteen stories told by a keen observer, gifted 
with humour which, though sarcastic, is also 
kindly. Five deal with the grim aspects of 
London povertv; of the others, the ‘“ Experiment 
of the ‘ Bald Barber,’”? “ The Consul,” and the 
cricket stories are the most unusual. 


An Officer and a ——. By E. D. Henderson. (John 


Long. 6s.) 


“ Thief’ is the word which fills in the blank in 
this story of a strong character gone wrong. The 
scenes take place in South Africa, and the devotion 
of the friend and the two sisters to whom the men 
are married show that, though a man may be 
rightly shamed in the eves of the world, real 
qualities mav remain and procure for him price- 
less love. The end leaves plenty of scope for 
imagination. 


By Hamilton Drummond. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


A thrilling story of the search for a treasure ship, 
in which the captain who directs affairs is a girl 
who has been a successful farmer, has a delightful 
lover, and only fares forth after the treasure 
because it was the dving command of her father. 
The circumstances are original, and so is the 
dénouement. 


Tide Marks. By Margaret Westrup. (Methuen and 


Co., Ltd. 6s.) 


“ Let the wind freshen a bit—one big wave comes 
in, goes out—you will find all the tide-marks gone 
and a clean wash of sand left.” Soin this effective 
and alluring story of the daughter of a gipsy 
mother and an ascetic poet, who has been taught 
by her moter that love must not enter her life, 
love does come in and washes out all the tide- 
marks left by the sad struggle of its heroine against 
poverty, toil, and malice. 


Laghlan’s Widow. By Mrs. Dinsley Leith. (Lyn- 


wood. 6s.) 


A sweet-natured, homely Scottish story, carrying 
on the life of Molly Lowe and her stepson and 
daughter until she comes to be cared for by the 
sweetheart of her girlhood. 


(John Long. 6s.) 


Fifteen fascinating short stories connected with 
the Scilly Isles, covering a period from 1707 to 
1862. The stories fare said to be true in fact, 
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though the characters ure imaginary. For in- 
stance, the story of the wreck of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel is given, but the legend woven round his 
ring is not directly attributed to him. 


The Players. By Sir William Magnay. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.. 6s.) 


A comedy in high life, which just escapes be- 
coming a tragedy. A peeress who, for a pecuniary 
consideration, intends to betray her niece into the 
hands of a dissolute man about town, pulls the 
strings, but luckily another hand snatched them 
from her. 


Otherwise Phyllis. By Meredith Nicholson. (Con- 
stable. 6s.) 


This is a capital American story, in which 
the heroine is a “ pickle,” and so every sort of 
mischief is ascribed to ‘‘ Otherwise Phyllis.” 
Phil and her father, «n author, lived in a some- 
what ramshackle fashion, the mother having 
eloped; their chief joy being to camp -out in the 
woods and live the free and unfettered open- 
air life. There are two quaint love stories 
—Phil’s own and that of ‘her father, who, 
through divorce, is free to marry again. 
The tragedy comes in when the mother 
returns to the neighbourhood to live, fascinates 
Phil, and shows the loving woman who had 
thought of joining her fate to Phil’s father that a 
marriage, though repudiated by both parties, may 
yet be a barrier to a second union. 


A Flutter in Feathers. By George Chater. (Wells 
Gardner. 6s.) 


A humorous account of the way in which two 
brothers, a sister and a friend, started a poultry 
farm out in the country, three miles from a station. 
.The pictures add to the fun 


Love and £200 a Year. By Mrs. Alfred Praga. 
(Werner Laurie. 2s. net.) 


A book of advice for two young people who, well 
educated and accustomed to a certain amount of 
luxury, decide to marry on £200 a year. A roman- 
tic thread runs through it all, and the advice 
given is first class. Possibly the recipes will not 
always be as successful in practice as they are in 
the book, but they are suggestive and useful. 


The Two Kisses. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


Here we have Mr. Onions laughing alternately at 
his readers and his characters. His heroine’s neck 
he likens to a slender bluebell stalk, whilst her 
shallow eyes are brown and hair like a vividly 
painted fir-cone. Most girls would demur at such 
a description. One can but hope that their author 
is also poking fun at his creations, for neither the 
girl artist with her contempt for the aunt, who 
marries at the age of thirty-eight, nor her 
womanish lover whose ideas of marriage are so 
philosophic, impress one as being real, but rather 
intended asa framework for Mr. Onions’s sarcastic 
exposition of the trend of modern thought. 


By Oliver Onions. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Evidence for Communication with the Dead. 


By Anna Hude. (Fisher Unwin. ros. 6d. net.) 


This clever compilation. of the evidence for and 
against communication with the unseen will be 
read with interest. It opens with the argument of 
Prof. Flournoy that the sole sources of most of the 
thediumistic communications are the result of 
imagination and cryptomnesia, the rest being due 
to such supernormal powers of man as telepathy, 
psychometry, and clairvovance—the assumption of 
participation by the dead being superfluous. He 
founds his opinion upon the examination of the 
mediums of Geneva. The conclusion is that an 
immense quantity of -what believing spiritualists 
accept as messages from beyond must fall beneath 
scientific criticism. The danger is that the golden 
grain in the big heaps of chaff may be overlooked. 

Mr. Hereward Carrington, in his Personal Ex- 
periences in Spiritualism (Wernie Laurie. 7s. 6d.), 
emphasises this in his plea for a psychical labora- 
tory. Science has penetrated the secrets of Nature 
because of the improvement in the mechanical 
instruments used in its study. In the realm of 
‘ psychics ” suitable instruments are necessary, in 
order that, instead of speculation, definite conclu- 
sions may be arrived at—registering balances to 
show the slightest gradation in the lighting of 
rooms, instruments for testing the ionisation of the 
air, etc., are needed. He leads up to a short plea 
at the end of the book, through Part I., which 
contains his earlier investigations into psychical 
phenomena, wherein time and again he has shown 
that many of the so-called poltergeist cases are 
shown to be fakes when investigated. In Part II. 
he gives account after account wherein the pheno- 


_ mena have been proved to be supernormal. 


Mr. James Coates, in his Has W. T. Stead Re- 
turned? carries the question further by giving a 
full account of the various séances in several 
countries at which communications from Mr. W. 
T. Stead have been received. There is a long list 
of contributors, amongst them Lady Archibald 
Campbell, Admiral Moore, Major-General Sir 
Alfred Turner, Mrs. Annie Bright, and Miss 
Scatcherd—people whose accounts are absolutely 
trustworthy. Miss Estelle Stead has written a 
preface, and in his introduction Mr. Coates sums 
up the evidence given in the book. Oddly enough, 
Miss Harper is always referred to as Mr. Stead’s 
private secretary; it should have been secretary of 
Julia’s Bureau. There are ten portraits, some of 
which are psychic. (Fowler and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


ke We can arrange to send any of the 


books noticed in “The Review of 
Reviews” to subscribers in any part of 
the world on receipt of the published 
price. All communications must be 
addressed to the Manager, “ Review of 
Reviews,” Bank Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Still they come | Delightfully told, with that mixture of common-sense and romance which appeals 
to this wide-awake generation, and all with pictures which emphasise the pleasure. Smaff wonder that 
we can only note in brief a few of this season’s gift books. 


STORIES FOR BOYS. 


Through the Veldt and Forest. By Harry Colling- 
wood. (Blackie and Son. 5s.) A story which has 
much of the vim of Rider Haggard. An Army man, 
who has bought a farm in South Africa and there has 
brought up his son, is attacked by natives, and he 
and his wife are slain. The time is early in the 
nineteenth century, before the Boers had finished 
trekking. The young daughter of a neighbour was 
carried off at the same time, and as soon as the hero 
is old enough he starts out to recover her, with 
adventures galore. 

Beyond the Dragon Temple. By Robert Hudson. 
(Nelson and Sons. 3s. 6d.) An exciting story of the 
thrilling adventures encountered on a search for the 
treasure of Prester John in Northern India. 

With the Dyaks of Borneo. By Captain F. S. 
Brereton. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. net.) This 
is the story of a youth who joined the Navy 
in the early days of Queen Victoria, and whose ship 
was sent to help James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, 
in his fight against the pirates who infested the 
rivers of Borneo. 

With Wellington in Spain, by the same author 
(Blackie and Son, 6s.), brings before the reader the 
tales of gallantry which took place in 1813. The hero 
goes through many escapades and gains high praise 
from Wellington himself. 

Turned Adrift. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d.) Owing to a mutiny on board, 
Mark Temple and some others are turned adrift from 
their ship, and the book deals with their numerous 
adventures after they are picked up by an American 
schooner. 

The Great Airship. By Captain F. S. Brereton. 
(Blackie and Son. 5s.) Tells how an airship more 
wonderful than any Zeppelin goes a trip round the 
world and its startling adventures. 

King of Ranleigh. By Captain Brereton. (Part- 
ridge. 6s.) A capital school story, one of the great in- 
cidents being a plot to set the school on fire, the hero 
being wrongfully accused of the crime. One of the 
boys is a good-humoured young Frenchman. 

Under Wolfe’s Flag. By Roland Walker. (Part- 
ridge. 2s.) The boyish heroes lived in the eighteenth 
century when Dame schools were in fashion, and 
went later on to Canada, partaking in the famous 
fight on the Plains of Abraham. 

Under the Spangled Banner. By Captain F. S. 
Brereton. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) A stirring 
tale of the Spanish-American War and the doings of 
the hero in Cuba. 

When East Meets West. By Percy F. Westerman. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) An exciting story of the 
invasion of Europe by Japan and China and the 
means taken to defeat them. 

With Bandit and Turk. By Tom Bevan. (Part- 
ridge. 2s. 6d.) A story for boys of topical interest, 
in which a young Englishman in Bulgaria on busi- 
ness fails to get away before the Balkan War. His 


adventures are many, and the horrors of warfare 
thrill as if they were told by an onlooker. 

Ian Hardy, Naval Cadet. By Commander E. 
Hamilton Currey. (Seeley, Seryice. 5s.) This is a 
capital story of the life of a small country boy from 
his early years until the time he becomes a success- 
ful young officer on board a ship. 

Paying the Price. By Gunby Hadath. (Partridge. 
ss.) Westborough is a great public school with a 
tine tone, and great sorrow comes upon it when the 
Captain of the Games is accused of the malicious 
destruction of the portrait of a master. Of course, 
he is innocent, and the school learns it in time. 

Three Henty books republished are: At the Point 
of the Bayonet, a tale of the Mahratta War; A 
Knight of the White Cross, a story of the siege of 
Rhodes; and The Tiger of Mysore, in which Tippoo 
Sahib figures. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. each.) 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

The Girl who Lost Things. By Lena Syack. 
(Partridge. 2s. 6d.) The things Rachael lost were 
her mother, father, and school friends, but the lost 
happiness came back to her after most interesting 
adventures. 

Rosemary the Rebel. By Dorothea Moore. (Part- 
ridge. 5s.) Rosemary was the motherless daughter 
of a great artist, and upon her father’s death is sent 
by her guardian to school. Not unnaturally, she 
thinks that guardian a ‘‘ beast,’’ but in the course of 
the story, which has a great many adventures in it, 
including capture by brigands, she learns to change 
her opinion. i 

The Youngest Girl in the Fifth. By Angela Brazil. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) A good school story for 
girls, telling of the troubles of Gwen Gascoyne, who, 


`- although removed into the Fifth when much younger 


than her classmates, and therefore disliked, manages 
to become one of the most popular girls in the school. 

Nora, the Girl Guide. By A. M. Irving. (Part- 
ridge. 2s. 6d.) A schoolgirl story, showing the use 
and value of the Girls’ Guide movement. 

Cousin Betty. By Geraldine Mockler. (Nelson. 
3s. 6d.) A cousin, having brought up three girls in 
luxury, dies without having made any provision for 
them, and all her possessions go to Cousin Betty, a 
girl who is teaching for a living. She wants to share, 
but their pride and hatred prevent for a long time 
the happiness of the quartette. 

A Girl of Galway. By Katharine Tynan. (Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d.) The much-loved daughter of a 
couple whose work is in India is sent to an old miser 
grandfather. Bertha hopes to reconcile him to her 
parents, who are in disgrace, and her many troubles 
and disappointments and final success are well told. 

The Story of Florence Nightingale. By Annie 
Matheson. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) This biography 
deals chiefly with the early life of Miss Nightingale 
and her Crimean labours. 
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The Loyalty of Hester Hope. By Bessie Marchant. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) A fine story of the 
adventures of two girls left to look after a farm in 
the wilds of British Columbia. 

The Leader of the Lower School. By Angela 
Brazil. (Blackie and Son. as. 6d.) A splendid 
school story for girls of the changes a little girl, half- 
colonial, half-Ameriean, brought about in an English 
school. 

The Daughter of the Manor. By Katharine 
Tynan. (Blackie and Son. 6s.) A little girl of 
seven is adopted by the lady of the manor and 
brought up in a lovely old house in the country. 
When her friend died the manor passed to another 
branch of the family and Sally went with it. 

The Adventurous Seven. By Bessie Marchant. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.) A good story of the 
adventures of seven children who went out alone 
to New South Wales in search of their father. 

The Girl’s Budget (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) is the second 
issue of a delightful collection of stories for girls by 
writers of fame. 


SUITABLE FOR YOUNGER BOYS 
OR GIRLS. 


Cousins.in Camp. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.) The story of five 
children who spent an exciting fortnight camping out 
in Westmorland with their aunt. 

The Fords of Hilton Langley, by Maude Leeson 
(Blackie and Son, §s.), tells of the romps and 
adventures of three families—cousins—who lived at 
Hilton Langley. 

Wet Magic, by E. Nesbit (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.), 
is a charmingly illustrated story in which three chil- 
dren and a mermaid princess have some astonishing 
magical adventures. 

The Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth Grahame. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) A delicious fable in which 
the Mole, Badger, Rat and Toad wander in the 
world discoursing wisdom. The unique picture of 
the Rat leading the huge grey horse is but one of the 
clever illustrations of Paul Bransom. 

The King’s Knight. By G. I. Whitham. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.) A story, for children of 
cight to twelve, of the doings of three children 
who lived in a northern castle during a Border raid 
in the reign of Edward III. 

Holidays at Waverlea.—By Jennie Chappell. 
(Blackie and Son. 2s.) A good story for children of 
eight to twelve of the fun and pranks of a little boy 
and his sister during a holidav in the country. 

The Little Grey Pedlar, by Newman Harding 
(Blackie and Son, 2s.), in which Sonso and Sansa 
have some traffic with gnomes and imps. 

The Hungarian Fairy Book. By Nandor Pogany. 
Ilustrated by Willie Pogany. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
This collection of Hungarian folk-lore is in some 
senses a picture of the earlier life of the chivalrous 
and imaginative Hungarian folk. The tales are 
many, and are supposed to be based on historical 
facts, so naturally fighting plays a very large part in 
them. They are unique in many ways, but are not 
without a flavour of the fairy stories so well known 
to the children. The illustrations are as original as 
the stories, 
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INSTRUCTIVE GIFT BOOKS. 


Pioneers in Tropical America. By Sir Harry 
Johnston. (Blackie. 6s.) This, like Pioneers in 
South Africa, published by the same firm, is one of 
a series of ‘‘ real adventures ” in which the daring 
and heroism of white men, and sometimes white 
women, stand out clearly against backgrounds of 
unfamiliar landscapes peopled by savage tribes and 
beasts, and so on. In describing the incidents the 
aim has been to give some idea of the scenery, 
animals, and vegetation of the new lands through 
which the pioneers passed. The scientific names of 
the plants or animals is given so that the reader may 
have to search further to find out the exact type 
alluded to. So far as is possible the unvarnished 
truth is told. Drake, for example, is named plainlv 
as cruel and most certainly piratical. 


Pioneers of South Africa describes the first white 
settlers and what they saw, the Portuguese, the 
Dutch; the journevs of Patterson and the missionary 
pioneers, Livingstone in particular. 


Heroes of European Nations, by A. Hope 
Moncrieff (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), starts with the Greeks 
and Trojans, and ends with Napoleon and Wel- 
lington. l 

The Sailors whom Nelson Led. By Edward 
Fraser. (Methuen and Co., Ltd. 5s.) The story of 
Nelson’s fights told largely from letters or diaries of 
men who either fought or witnessed the events. 


Wonders of Transport. By Cyril Hall. (Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d.) A very interesting book giving an 
account of the wonderful growth of the means of 
transport. 

Things to Make. By Archibald Williams. (Nelson 
and Sons. 3s. 6d.) A most useful and interesting 
book showing boys how to make all manner of 
things with the aid of simple tools. 


FOR THE BAIRNS. 
Messrs. NELSON’s one-shilling large print books of 
Thomas the Rhymer, Robin Hood, Dick Whitting- 
ton, and The Pixtes of Penzance are capital. 


AUGENER’S have also tiny illustrated shilling books. 
They are Mothers’, Aunties’, Grannies’ and Nursies’ 
Rhyme Books, such as Pat-a-Cake, See-Saw, etc. 


Messrs. Bvackik’s Annual (3s. 6d.) is as good as 
ever, and their 1s. 6d. books will delight the young 
ones, for they are informative as well as amusing, 
such as My Book About the Post Office, or the New 
Testament and Old Testament Stories. The pic- 
tured Rhymes of Three Playful Puppies (2s. 6d.), A 
Cat Alphabet; My Book of Pussies (6d.), are but a 
few of the picture books, with large print rhymes, 
which this firm issues. 


STEAD’s PusLisHinc House (Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, W.C.), as usual, makes an offer of a 
very attractive nature relating to inexpensive gifts 
for children, not onlv for Christmas, but also for 
such occasions as birthdavs, etc. In an advertise- 
ment on another page particulars are given, and to 
that announcement. we refer our readers. A post- 
card addressed to the firm will bring along an infor- 
mative circular dealing with this offer. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Missionary Motive. W. Paton ............... net 
Studies in New Testament Thought, Kev. B. K. 
Cunningham ; Science and Christianity, P. V. 
Bevan ; Studies in Christian Truth, Rev. H. R. 


Mackintosh © er ereenn eaea each 
Broad Church. J. E. Symes (Student 

Christian Movement) ............ (Methuen) net 
Which Temple Ye Are. A. H.W. ...... (Stock) net 


The Mending of Life. D. Harford...(Allenson) net 
Sackville College Sermons. Kev. J. M. Neale 
(Allenson) net 
Of Spiritism, ete. Hon. J. H. Harris (Griffiths) net 
The Last Gospel. F. Bevington ...... (Griffiths) net 
The Quest of the Spirit. G. Stebbins (Glaisher) net 
Stepping Stones to Spiritual Health. (W. J. Colville 
Power Bk. Co.) 
Life of Blessed Henry Suso. T. F. Knox 
(Power Bk. Co.) net 
The Christian Hell. H. B. Bonner | 
(Power Bk. Co.) net 
Mrs. Besant and the Present Crisis. E. Lévy 
(Heywood-Smith) net 
Modern Rationalism. Canon Henry Lewis 
(Heywood-Smith) net 
Miscellanea Evangelica. E. A. Abbott 
(Cambs. Univ. Press) net 


New Testament in Modern Speech. R. F. Wey- 


MOU o EEE seer E TIT (Clarke) net 
Chronicle of the Archbishops of Canterbury. A. E. 
MeRilliam, cccsentuceetstaticce seuss viens (Clarke) net 


Smith and the Church. H. H. Beattys 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Under the Redeeming Ægis. H. C. Mabie 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
A Little Book of Hebrew Wisdom 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Spiritual Thoughts. E. Brown, F.L.S. 

(Power Bk. Co.) 


TRAVEL AND SCIENCE 
The Conquest of the Desert. W. Macdonald. 


(I.aurie) net 
The Northern Sea. J.C. Taylor ...(Mathews) net 
A Winter in India. A. B. Spens 
(Stanley Paul) net 
Across the Barrier. H. A. Dallas (Kegan Paul) net 
Railway Romance. J. Scott (Hodder & Stoughton) 
The Realm of Nature. H. R. Mill ...... (Murray) 
Wonders of Land and Sea. C. E. Benson 
(Cassell & Co.) net 
My Camel Ride from Suez to Mount Sinai. A. W. 
SUTO iere N onde (Bennett) net 
Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. C. R. Gibson 
(Seeley, Service) 
The Recent Revolutión in Organ Building. G. L. 
Miller siekisessryeireri (Charles Francis Press) 
Planting in Uganda. H. H. Hunter, LL.D. 
(Longmans) net 
The Snakes of Europe. G. A. Boulenger 
(Methuen) 
HISTORY, POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY. 
The Heart of the Social Problem. R. Higgs 
(Dover Printing Co.) net 
The Dangers of Democracy. T. Mackay 
(Murray) net 
The Tariff Reform Mirage. W. E. Dowding 
(Methuen) net 
The Effects of Factory System. A. Clarke 
(J- Dent & Son) net 


1/6 


5/0 
10/6 


6/o 


2/6 
6/o 
3/6 


I jo 


Year Book of Social Progress, 1913-14... (Nelson) net 2/o 
The Land. Vol. 1., Rural 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 1/o 
Is Ulster Right? By an Irishman...(Murray) net 3/6 
Letter to the Right Hon. J. Burns, M.P. J. T. Dodd 


: (Murray) 0/6 
Case for Co-Education. C. Grant 
(G. Richards) net 5/0 


Guide to the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. John & 


S. Wormald ...........6... RAT (King & Co.) net sjo 
The Industrial Unrest and the Living Wage. Rev. 
Wo Temple aoii: (King & Co.) net 2/0 


The Government of Man. G. S. Brett 

(King & Co.) net 36 
Our English Land Muddle. F. Fox 

(King & Co.) net 2.0 
The World of Labour. G. D. H. Cole 

(Bell & Son) net 5.0 
Bureaucratic Government. B. Houghton 

(King & Co.) net 3/6 
Small Family System. C. V. Drysdale (Fifield) net 1jo 
Revolutionary Syndicalism. J. A. Estey 

(King & Co.) net 7/6 
The Efficient Age. H. Kaufman 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/0 

Before I Wed, or Young Men and Marriage. Sir T. 


CIOUStON eserse TA eas (Cassell) net 2/6 
What a Boy Should Know. Dr. A. T. Schofield and 
Dr. P. V. Jackson ................4. (Cassell) net 2/6 


Life and Its Beginnings. Dr. H. Webb 2 

(Cassell) net 2/6 
Statistics. Sir R. Giffen ............ (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Evolution of New Japan. J. H. Longford 


-> 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 1/0 
Macaulay’s History of England. Vol. I., Lord 
MaCaulay occtssocectncsmuncrteravaes (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs. E. R. Barker 
(Macmillan) net 12/6 
Robespierre and the Woman He Loved. H. Fleisch- 
MIAN essnee n n En tee tea i A (Long) net 12/6 
The Conquerors of Peru. H. M. Gilbert (Long) net 3/6 
Behind the Veil at the Russian Court. Count P. 
a E EE E ETE (Cassell) net 16.0 
England in the Later Middle Ages. I<. Vickers 
(Methuen) net 10’ 
S. Bernardino of Siena. A. G. F. Howell 


(Methuen) net 10/6 


The Occupying Ownership of Land. B. Tolle- 
mache, serniveoceri erines ia meas (Murray) net 2/6 
The Story of Trusts. M. E. Hirst 
(Collins? C. Type) net 1/0 
Greek Imperialism. W. S. Ferguson 
(Constable) net 8/6 
Some Main Issues. G. W. Steeves (Chapman) net 3/6 
Turkey in Agony. P. Loti ...(African Times) net 3/6 
Women of the Cell and Cloister. E. R. Whceler 
(Methuen) net 5/0 
England Since Waterloo. J. A. R. Marriott 
(Methuen) net 10/6 
The Queens of Aragon. E. L. Miron 
(Stanley Paul) net 16,0 
Indian Historical Studies. H. G. Rawlinson 
(Longmans) net 4/6 
In the Heart of Canada. W. Wood ...... (Briggs) $1.50 


The Shadow of Cromwell. E. Devereux $ 
(Stockwell) 6ʻo 


Toryism. K. G. Feilding .................. (Bell) net 2/6 
~Camp Fire Yarns of the Lost Legion. Col. G. 
Hamilton Browne eese eee (Laurie) net 12/6 
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King’s Government. R. H. Gretton...(Laurie) net 2/0 FICTION 
The Navy League Annual, 1913-14. A. H. Bur- Baker, J. The Inseparables (Chapman & Hall) net 2/o 
OVC = bplean EARS (Murray) net 5/o Bullock, E. L. Race of Castlebar ..... '... (Murray) 6/o 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION E i ay panh Ta EPEE ) st 
Dante for the People. G. Chaplin...... (Clarke) net 4/6 Coronet. The Wisdom of the Fool ......... (Long) 6/o 
George Borrow and His Circle. C. K. Shorter Ford, S. Btelka ~ cccccdedeaosiovcaceaaesetnevnees (Long) 6jo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 Fleming, N. Sparks that Brood ............... (Long) 6jo 
The Romance of an Elderly Poet. A. M. Broadley George, A. The Grand Seigneur ......... (Long) net 1/o 
_ and W. Jerrold ............4- (Stanley Paul) net 10/6 Gillespy, C. A. @uineveve.................. (S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Initiation into Literature. a r aant 7 ak ae Graham, W. The Pit of Corruption ......... (Paul) ° Jo 
Villiams, Norgate) net 3 Hodder, R. The Vampire ................00.65 Rider o 
The Vicar of Wakefield. O. Goldsmith a a ! e 


sm Lurgan, L., and R. Ganthony. A Message from 
(Williams, Norgate) 2/o Man coeire (Greening) net 1/o 
Prose Dramas. By Ibsen (Williams, Norgate) net 1/0 Prosper, J. The Mountain Apart ...(Heinemann) 6/0 
Hermann and Dorothea. V. Brandon (Laurie) net -3/6 Symons, A. The Knave of Hearts 
Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. By B. Sands and . : (Heinemann) net 5/o 
Hermann Lea.................. (Macmillan) net 7/6 Strindberg, A. The Growth of a Soul 
Loiterer’s Harvest. E. V. Lucas ......... (Methuen) 5/o (Heinemann) net 3/6 
ace O Tippett, Mr. H. Green Girl .................. (Long) 6/o 
University. Sir S. Lee...... (Smith, Elder) net 1/0 Theobald, M. B. The Missing Goddess ...(Bell) net 3/o 
How to Read Shakespeare. J. Stalker Wynne, M. The Secret of the Zenana...(Greening) 6/0 


(Hodder & Stoughton © Yardley, M. Beca re E ee ee eee Paul) 6/o 
Genius of Lord Alfred Douglas. W. S. Brown ce X as (ARDE 28 
(McQueen & Son) net 1/o MISCELLANEOUS 
Goldwin Smith i inions). A. Haul- : 
tain ......... pr E cipia ache) ee 18/0 How to Win at Auction Bridge. Cut Tsay, t 2/6 
Foliage. W. H. Davies ............... (Mathews) net 1/6 : i : Bie) RE. 2 
- Irish Poems. K. Tynan (Sidgwick & Jackan net First Steps in Collecting. G. M. Vallois ; 
More About Shakespeare Forgeries. E. Law (Laurie) net 6/o 
(Bell) net 3/6 Signalling. E. J. Solano ............... (Murray) net 1/o 
Montessori, ete. E. P. Culverwell......... (Bell) net 3/6 The Training of an Infantry Co. Major E. Kirk- 
What is Education? S. Leathes ......... (Bell) net 2/6 PACK sano raoa arre (Gale & Polden) net 2/6 
Practical Spoon Culture. A.C. Cox (Holland) net 1/o The Emancipation of English Women. W. L. 
Books to Read  .......... ccc cece cc cece ee es (Longmans) 0/6 Bleas. serene wedaswnee es teciamotes sae. (Nutt) net 3/6 
Jane Austen. F. W. Cornish ...... (Macmillan) net 2/o Plain Man and His Wife. A. Bennett 
The Merchant of Venice. A. Burleigh (Greening) 6/o (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Songs and Verses of Sheila. M. Doake Some Famous Buildings and their Story. A. W. 
(Burns & Oates) net 2/6 Clapham and W. H. Godfrey 
Blossoms from a Japanese Garden. M. Fendillosa (Technital Journal) 
(Heinemann) net 5/o Matriculation Directory ...... (32 Red Lion Sq.) net r/o 
Aphrodite and Other Poems. J. Helston Art in Spain. M. Dieulafoy ...... (Heinemann) net 6/o 


(Heinemann) net 5/o A Vision of Reconcilement. E. McQueen Gray 
Companionship. A. Warren............... (Long) net 2/6 


(Methuen) net 2/6 
Airs of the Harp. J. G. Hollins ......... (Long) net 2/6 Auguries. L. Binyon............... (Hzinemann) net 3/6 
Monologues. R. Middleton ............ (Unwin) net 5/o Out of the Deep. Effie de Bathe...... (Fowler) net 2/6 
Works of Tennyson. Hallam, Lord Tennyson Messrs. Nelson’s 1/0 Foreign Series comprises : 
(Macmillan) net 10/6 Cinq-Mars, Récits D’Un Soldat, La Croisee des 
Later Poems. E. Hickey ............ (Richards) net 1/6 Chemins, Juanita La Larga, La Hermana San 
Daffodil Fields. J. Masefield...... (Heinemann) net 3/6 ` Sulpicio, Honore de Balzac. — 


BYE-ELECTIONS. 


Nov. 4. North Cork: Mr. J. Guiney | 8. 


Reading © Owing to the vacancy|11. Keighley : Owing to his appoint- 
(O’B.) returned unopposed in 


; caused by the promotion of Sir ment as Solicitor-General, Sir 
ee of the late Mr. P. Guiney Rufus Isaacs (L.) to the office S. Buckmaster (L.) sought 
` Linlithgow A E of Lord Chief Justice a by- re-election with the following 
7. ow : g to the v : : : 
caused by the promotion of election was held. Result: result : 
Mr. Ure (L.) to the Scottish Captain L. Wilson (U). 5,144 Sir S. Buckmaster (L.) ... 4.730 
bench a by-election was held. Mr. G. P. Gooch (L.) 4,013 Lord Lascelles (U.) ... 3,852 
Result : Mr. J. G. Butler (Soc.) 1,063 Mr. W. Bland (Lab.) ... 3,646 
Mr. J. W. Pratt (L.) .. 5,615 
Mr: J. Kidd (U.) ... 5,094 


Unionist majority over Liberal majority over 
Liberal majority ye 52I Liberal ... —... 1,131 Unionist ... eat 878 


“TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Agriculture, Land: 

The Evolution of the English Land System, by 
J. A. R. Marriott, ‘* Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

The Tenures relating to Small Holdings, by J. W. 
-Greig, ‘‘ British Rev,” Dec. 

A Minimum Wage for Agriculture, by A. C. Pigou, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

Arusies: 

The Demand for Universal Service, by Hilaire 
Belloc, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

Soldiers at Twenty in France, by V. Debay, ‘' Nou- 
velle Rev,” Nov. 1. 

The New Organisation of the French Army, bv A. 
Touny, ‘* Nouvelle Rev,” Nov. 15. 

Housing Problems: 
The Daily Migrant, “ Englishwoman,” Dec. 
Food Supply: 

National Granaries, by Joseph, ‘ British Rev,” 
Dec. 

The Fallacy of an Imperial Food Supply, by J. D. 
Whelipley, ‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

Insurance, National: 

The Duty of Sickness Insurance of Home Workers 
in Germany according to the Recent Law, by H. 
Mattutat, ‘ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Nov. 13. 

Ireland: 

The Irish Enigma, by the Earl of Dunraven and 
Others, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

An Appeal to the Crown, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

The Constitutional Crisis, by J. A. Murray Mac- 
donald, ‘‘ Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 

The Conciliation of Ulster, by an Outsider, ‘' Fort- 
nightly Rev,” Dec. 

Home Rule and Irish Administration, by H. de R. 
Walker, ‘‘ Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 

Should the Unionist Party Compromise on Home 
Rule? by W. G. Howard Gritten, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Dec. 

James Larkin and the Nationalist Party, by J. M. 
Hone, ‘‘ Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 

Labour : 

The Future Relation of Capital and Labour, by 
John B. C. Kershaw, ‘“ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

Navies: 

Are Navy Estimates of £50,000,000 justified? by 
Excubitor, ‘‘ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

Our Naval Supremacy, by Lionel Jexley, ‘‘ English 
Rev,” Dec. 

The American Navy, ‘‘ Correspondant,” Nov. 10, 

Women: 

The Present Position of Woman Suffrage, by Philip 
Snowden, ‘' Englishwoman,” Dec. 

Abdication, by Mrs. Frederic Harrison, ‘ Nine- 
teenth Cent,” Dec. 

The Prospects of Women as Brainworkers, by 
Mrs. W. L. Courtney, ‘‘ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

Woman Suffrage in the United States, by J. O. P. 
Bland, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
Peace Movement, &c.: 
The Policy of an International Understanding. 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 
Chivalry in War, by Lieut.-Gen. 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 


Litzmann, 


Ill-treatment of Prisoners and Wounded in War, 
‘* Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 
Care of the Wounded in War, by Dr. G. Koeting, 
‘* Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 
Africa: 


The Neutralisation of Africa, by K. Dove, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 
The South African Union, by H. Grimm, 


“ Preussische Jahrbücher,” Nov. 
Armenia: 
Sidelivhts on the Armenian Question, by Rev. 
Harold Buxton, ‘* Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 
Russians in Armenia, by Noel Buxton, ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Cent,”’ Dec. 
Balkan States, &c. (see also Roumania, Servia, and 
Turkey) : 
The New Balkan Peninsula, by 
‘* Deutsche Rundschau,” Nov. 
The New Complications, by’ Commander de 
Thomasson, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,’’ Nov. 1. 
Bulgaria and Her Traducers, by H. M. Wallis, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 
France: 
The Radical Party and the Congress at Pau, by 


K. Frenzel, 


R. de Boyer Montégut, ‘' Correspondant,” 
Nov. 10. . 


The French Budget and Public Opinion, by E. 
Brousse, ‘“ La Revue,” Nov. 15. 

The Financial Abyss and the Fiscal Peril, by R. 
Lavollée, ‘‘ Correspondant,” Nov. 10. 

India: 

Indian Unrest and Its Treatment by Government, 
by Sir Henry T. Prinsep, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
Dec. 

Italy: 

The General Elections in Italy, by Thomas Okey, 

‘‘ Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 
Mahomedanism (see also Turkey) : 

The Future of Islam, by F. Mury, "“ La Revue,” 

Nov. I. 
Roumania : 

The Development of Roumania under King 
Charles and the Balkan War, by D. A. Sturdza, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 

The Reign of Charles I., by C. Radulescu-Motru, 
“ Rev. de Paris,” Nov. 1. 

Russians in Armenia, by Noel Buxton, ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Dec. 
Servia : 

The New Servia, by G. Gravier, ‘* Rev. de Paris,” 

Nov. 15. ' 
Turkey: 

The Renaissance of Turkey, by 

‘“ Nouvelle Rev,” Nov. 1. 


A. Gervais, 


WitH the December issue of Baily’s Magazine 
a century of volumes is completed. It started 
in 1860, and its first proprietors were Baily 
Brothers, of Cornhill. In 1889 the magazine 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Vinton and 
Co., who did not alter the general lines laid 
down by its founders, excepting to enlarge its ` 
scope. The present number contains a very 
fine portrait of Lord Ludlow. 


THE EVOLUTION OF HOME- 
MAKING. 


By DALE TRITTON. 


HE making of a home is an event. 

Our more remote ancestors did it 

with great love, much fumbling, 

but a common-sense which gave 

character and charm to everything 
they made. Our nearer relatives, spoilt by 
the proclivities of civilised life, made homes 
which were sadly tainted with pretentious- 
ness. Houses, big and little, took on an 
awful uniformity. One and all copied the 
same style of decoration. 

To-day we are thoroughly self-conscious; 
that is to say, we are not primitive enough 
to furnish merely with the simple object of 
being comfortable and safe, and yet are too 
sophisticated to feel it necessary to conform 
to one standard of taste. The population can 
no longer be divided into nobility and 
peasantry, nor even into lower, middle, and 
upper classes. We are multifarious to a 
degree, living in tenements, cottages, flats, 
studios, villas, mansions, and ‘‘ places.” 
And already our homes begin to show the 
effects of these new influences. 

According to those people who write books 
on furniture and decoration, we are full of 
artistic vice; but at least it seems that every 
day we learn to possess more of the courage 
of our convictions, of our incomes, and our 
particular methods of gaining a living. Ifa 
cottage is our domicile we buy cottage furni- 
_ ture, and endeavour to preserve the simple 


t 


atmosphere of this most modest of dwelling ' 


places. - The flat has a treatment of its own. 


Skill and ingenuity are taxed to their utmost 
in the utilization of space. Even Villadom, 
the most obdurately orthodox, is clearing its 
room, dismantling its windows, and learning 
to put utility before parade. Some women 
have actually dared to do away with drawing. 
rooms, and have substituted music rooms, 
studios, and common rooms instead. Already 
there is no longer one type of arrangement 
for every kind of home. 

This may be partly because circumstances 
have forced us into all sorts of different 
grooves, each one requiring to be lived in in 
a different way. Or another reason for our 
greater individuality is probably that the 
modern world is so rich, so varied; people 
with limited incomes find themselves catered 
for with increasing success every year. A 
miracle of energy is expressed in the ever- 
widening choice which confronts the modern 
home-maker. 

Not a single one of these signs of the times 
escapes that establishment which has dealt 
with the furnishing of English homes for 
over two centuries—Waring and Gillow. 
Robert Gillow made tables and chairs for the 
periwigged men and patched and powdered 
women of the late 17th century. In the 18th 
century he and his son were designing furni- 
ture for the bucks of that day; and later we 
find Thackeray writing: ‘* If you have credit 
with Messrs. Gillow you can get mansions 
splendidly montées and decorated entirely 
according toy your. own fancy.’ Three 
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enormous factories and suites of, magnifi- 
cent showrooms are needed to cope with the 
demands of 2oth century householders. 

All this gives Waring and Gillow an 
historical interest which too’ few people 
realise. One can interpret the whole story 
of English life, since Tudor days, from the 
furniture, draperies, and styles of decoration 
to be found within its walls. And it implies 
also about as comprehensive a knowledge 
of the arts of home-making as it is possible 
to possess. The showrooms form an ency- 
clopzedia in the life. | 

Would you know’ how an upper class 
family lived in Stuart times, of the way they 
kept their clothes and food, their manner of 
setting a dinner-table, the sort of beds and 


chairs they used, the kind of needlework that’ 


kept the women busy? The data is all in 
the Waring and Gillow Galleries. Would 
you like a-model of an Elizabethan house, 
correct in every detail, from the paved court- 
yard to the arrangement of the garden? The 
studio will make you one, design and colour 
it, and build it up in the proportions correctly 
to scale—a miniature home of the most 
finished order. Or would you discuss the 
decoration of a flat or cottage that is to ex- 
press all that is most modern, most com- 
fortable, and labour-saving ? Would you 
have it done for a specified sum, and that a 
very moderate one? Nothing is easier. 
Your tastes, your needs, your income will be 
made of the first importance by an expert 
who takes the matter in hand. He is used to 
all the problems, hesitations, and discussions 
which arise when a house, empty and cheer- 
less, is being made into a home. 

In a way this occupation becomes more 
complex every year. We have not only the 
furniture of our own day to choose from, 
but that of the wonderful cabinet makers of 
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past centuries. We are not just discovering 
the business of weaving, of pottery making, 
dyeing, colour-printing, and designing. 
Knowledge of all these arts and handicrafts 
has been mounting up with the years; and 
the home-maker of to-day is presented with 
a choice of detail that is bewildering in its 
variety. The great houses of business that 
present the modern world with the result 
of its energy, in such a wholesale manner, 
cannot do less than provide advisers who wili 
conduct the uninitiated through this wealth 
of production. I repeat, we are multifarious 
ourselves, in our modes of life and social 
standing, but no more so than the choice of 
things that may surround us in our homes. 

To choose with discretion is not an easy 
matter, without expert advice. One na 
longer trots round the corner to order a table 
to be made by the village carpenter. It is a 
case of different tables for different homes, 
different homes for different incomes, different 
tastes for different temperaments. All that 
has to be unravelled before a satisfying 
choice can be made. 


There are some extremely clear-headed 
people who know exactly what they want and 
set about getting it with the utmost dispatch. 
\s a rule such happy souls are amateur 
experts in decoration, where they are not 
merely pig-headed and ignorant. For such 
there are no problems in the making of a 
home. But the great Majority are waverers. 
Their likes and dislikes Sway this way and 
that like cornfields in a breeze, “ We know 
more or less what we want,” you hear them 
Say. It is true that in such wavering lies 
half the fascination of furnishing. It is all 
that is left to us of the slow, groping de- 
liberation of our ancestors which produced 
such lasting results. But this uncertainty, 
this gossiping state of indecision, must not 
be permanent. Sooner or later a conclusion 
must be formed. 


a 
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Any morning or afternoon in the week 
you may come upon people in the Waring 
and Gillow showrooms indulging in 
earnest conversation. It is usually a trio 
-—husband and wife and salesman. We 
have all done it; stood first on one leg and 
then on the other amidst a sea of furniture; 
or, sat on sofas before easels, looking amaz- 
ingly critical and judging the merits of 
drapery and colour. It is an enthralling pro- 
cess; one assumes an agony of mind which 
is not really there, because we feel that this 
quiet authority in the background, who 
handles his subject with such consummate 
ease, can always be relied on to give the proper 
hint at the proper moment. He has been 
gleaning information all the time of the kind 
of thing you need and like, and will take care 
that you do not choose something unsuitable 
if he can help it. For it isa rule of the House 
that nothing should be sold to a customer 
which is not likely ‘“‘ to give satisfaction ” in 
` the particular case in question. And this 
may mean a gentle reminder that something 
equally effective can be had at a lesser cost, 
or the client may be urged to a greater appre- 
ciation of fine work. | 

A good story is told in this connection of 
Richard Gillow, the son of Robert Gillow, 
who founded the firm in 1695. He wasa 
well-educated man, and had a justifiable 
belief in the quality of his goods. A noble- 
man called at the warerooms one day to ask 
the price of a table he had fallen in love with. 
“ Eighty guineas, my lord,” was the reply, 
given without hesitation. ‘‘ It is a devil of a 
price,’ remarked his lordship ruefully. 
‘‘ But, my lord, it is a devil of a table,” said 
Mr. Richard promptly. And whether the old 
aristocrat bought the piece of furniture or 
not, one feels certain that Gillow’s keen 
appreciation of its merits was extremely 
educative. 


It is intelligent salesmanship such as this 
that is so needful to-day. One wants advice, 
a sympathetic understanding of one’s state 
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of mind and purse. And, more than this, 
one likes to know that one is dealing with an 
expert, a man of Richard Gillow’s stamp, 
who will sell or not sell with cheerful convic- 
tion and unfaltering honesty. There is a 
feeling ever at the back of one’s mind that 
before making.a choice everything possible 
should be seen—a process which is as dis- 
tracting as it is interesting. ‘‘ Show me 
everything first of all, and then for pity’s 
sake give me your opinion,” is most people’s 
attitude of mind ! 

But buying for the home is a form of 
shopping that is unique. Three-quarters of 
the business must be done within the home 
itself. If, like snails, we could crawl to 
Oxford Street with our houses on our backs, 
then everything could be measured and fitted, 
matched and chosen, at the shop itself. This 
is impossible. Therefore the warerooms 
must be brought to the home. 

Quite half the success of the Waring and 
Gillow service lies in the fact that this side 
of the business has been organised with 
special care. Of course, all decoration has 
to be decided upon within the rooms them- 
selves, and it is often very silly to buy minor 
details of furnishing—such as electric light 
fittings, rugs, or sofa cushions—without first 
experimenting with samples in the rooms 
they are intended for. To telephone for an . 
expert to come and consult with one on one’s 
own premises is often a preliminary which 
saves a wonderful amount of time and 
trouble. 

People are so conscious of Waring and 
Gillow as a firm dealing with decorative 
matters of great magnitude and repute, that 
they often do not realise the attention it is 
also prepared to give to litile things. In fact, 
there is no matter, however seemingly. in- 
significant, connected with the furnishings, 
decoration, or renovation of the interior of 
houses, that it will not take in hand. 


There is, perhaps, more romance con- 
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nected with furniture than with any other 
business commodity. It is—or should be— 
a lasting thing, and in any case it always 
reflects the history of its age. Clothes come 
next, since they, too, play an important part 
in expressing the characteristics of their 
period. It is a mistake, then, to look upon 
Waring and Gillow, with its age and tradi- 
tions and world-wide influence, as being 
merely a shop—a firm of cabinet-makers and 
decorative artists. There is more of the con- 
secutive history of English homes within its 
walls than in the most famous museum. 
The window-curtain department could read 
you a homily on the tendencies of the day 
for more light and air and a greater hygienic 
simplicity with as much accuracy as a 
learned sociologist! Think of this when 
next you visit its crowded galleries. You will 
buy- then with more self-consciousness, 
realising that your home reflects yourself, 
and that you are part of the history of the 
great century in which you live. 


For one thing is certain: there is nothing 
of more importance than that our homes 
shall be beautiful—that is, reposeful, charac- 
teristic. The need of this is more than per- 
sonal—it is national; and, even more than 
national, it is racial. In this excessively 
hasty and complex life we are apt to be 
controlled atmospherically. If we live con- 
tinually with ugly things, they somehow 
begin to seem right; if in a circle that con- 
siders the very title L’Art Nouveau a pass- 
port to true beauty, then by such a standard 
does everything get judged. We are so sur- 
rounded to-day by different modes and 
mannerisms that it becomes quite difficult to 
remain uninfluenced by their wiles. But 
every time we succumb to the merely novel it 
means that our artistic sense is being drawn 
into a cul de sac. Sooner or later, a little 
bewildered, we shall grow out of this faulty 
taste and have to start again. And some of 
us have done this repeatedly—been en- 


thralled, convinced, then irritated; and, 
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when unable to bear with the disharmony 
in our surroundings any longer, restaged 
them once more. But one curiously interest- 
ing thing we can never fail to observe—we 
move always towards a greater simplicity, 
to a growing, if subconscious, appreciation 
all design. If only we have the pluck, the 
energy to move, to confess .our state of 
growth | 


It is easy, then, to see the personal im- 
portance of right furnishing; how about its 
national, and, looking still further afield, 
its racial urgency ? i 


English cabinet-makers and decorative 
artists are acknowledged to-day to be the 
finest in the world. Their influence is 
specially felt all over Europe. Wherever 
the'method of furnishing evolves, it shows a 
marked respect for our domestic, comfort- 
loving ‘tendencies. Even France is slowly 
sacrificing some of her sense of regality. 
The French salon is being superseded by 


‘the more homely English drawing-room. 


Bedrooms, on the whole, still wear their 
frou-frou air; but dining-rooms and libraries 
in France don’t blush to be, but rather pride 
themselves on being, entirely 4 l’Anglaise. 
And wherever you go—in India, China, 
Germany, New Zealand, Peru, Vancouver, 
South America—Waring and Gillow stand 
for English decorative art. Any travelled 
person interested in furniture will confirm 
this statement. 


And when we become more alive to the 
acute sensibility of children, we shall give 
greater thought to their surroundings, to the 
beauty of the things they. live with, to the 
colours that attract and repulse them. Then 
we shall treat ugliness in their environment 
as we now treat infectious illnesses, for we 
shall realise that only so can we expect them 
to grow up with that innate good taste with- 
out which no true culture is possible. This 
is the racial side of home-making, as yet 
almost unstudied. 


LANGUAGES AND 


HE London County Council have 
arranged a. series of Jectures jn 
French which will begin in January ; 
the German scries commenced October 11th. 
These lectures are free to L.C.C. teachers, 
but a registration fee of one shilling must be 
sent in with the application, forms for which 
will be supplied by the Education Officer, 
- L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 

The report for the exchange of children is 
very gratifying. The number of applications 
from September, 1912, to September, 1913, 
was very large. The number of exchanges 


arranged was sixty-seven, the majority being: 


_with France. Not every application came 
to a successful issue; sometimes they were 
sent too late to be arranged for before the 
holidays, and sometimes family reasons pre- 
vented the exchange being carried out. 
Seven of these exchanges were for longer 
periods than the holidays and nine families 
repeated former exchanges, than which no 
more satisfactory recommendation can be 
given. The devoted hon. secretary, Miss 
Batchelor, regrets that English people do 
not appreciate the advantage of this method 
of improvement so much as French and 
Germans do. She will be glad to send this 
year’s most encouraging report if a stamped 
addressed envelope be sent to Bedford Col- 
lege, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
A COMMON ALPHABET FOR INDIAN LANGUAGES. 
The Rev. J. Knowles, who has worked in 
India for many years, has devoted his later 
days to the endeavour to obtain Government 
help in simplifying the Indian educational 
difficulties by promoting a common alphabet 
for Indian languages. Those of us who have 
found our English alphabet a béte noire for 
the little ones, will sympathise when they 
understand that there are fifty or more differ- 
ent kinds of script in India, each requiring 
from five hundred to one thousand elaborate 
complicated types to print it. And yet in the 
whole of the one hundred and fifty languages 
and dialects used in India there are only fifty- 
three typical elementary sounds requiring 
separate letters. A widely signed memorial 
has been sent to the authorities praying for a 
Commission to investigate. Space will not 
permit adequate information, but a most 
interesting pamphlet has been prepared and 


is published by Mr. W. Christian, t, Susans 


Road, Easthourne. 


LETTER-WRITING. 


ESPERANTO IN HYDE PARK. 


Dr. Puizicsky has brought his most suc- 
cessful series of Esperanto open-air lectures to 
a close until next spring. He has given five 
hundred speeches during the last three years, 
and many eminent Esperantists, such as Félix 
Moschelles, Herr Silbernik (Dr. Zamenhof’s 
brother-in-law), and H. Bolingbroke Mudie, 
have spoken from his platform. Over twenty 
Esperantists of different nations have 
addressed large audiences through a transla- 
tor, and it may be said that the speakers on 
the Esperanto platform are no longer con- 
sidered to belong to the profession of 
‘“ crank.” It is probable that the example 
set by Dr. Phizicsky in Hyde Park will be 
followed in other towns next season. Mean- 
while the town of Plymouth invited him to 
pass a week-end there, and he spoke in the 
market-places of that town and Devonport 
with such eloquence that as a result some 
forty members joined the group. Open-air 
speaking does not usually appeal to our staid 
English folk, but Dr. Phizicsky has simply 
dragged them on to his platform, with the 
result that several have found that, unknown 
to themselves, they possess oratorical powers. 


EKLEz1a Lico. 


The last new league to be formed is that 
of the clergy and laity of the Church of Eng- 
land, who consider that the time has arrived 
to join in placing before the Church some idea - 
of the value of Esperanto in all which con- 
cerns international religious movements. An 
influential committee of clergymen has been 
formed, the hon. secretary being the Rev. 
A. J. Ashley, c/o. A. E. Furst, Esq., 20, 
Leyland Road, Southport. 


MIRINDA AMO. 


I have not much space to describe Mr. 
H. A. Luyken’s last novel, but it costs but 
2S., can be obtained from the British 
Esperanto Association, 133, High Holborn, 
and should not only be bought and read 
because of the pleasure such a fine novel 
gives, but because the style is so good, with- 
out being stilted—-there is much information 
about Oriental manners and the Rosicrucians 
—and, better still, because Mr. Luyken’s 
Christianity is sincere and his book betrays it. 

Business men are finding out the advantage 
of Esperanto as an advertising medium. In 
our advertising pages the advertisement of 
the firm of Holden and Co., sanitary boot- 
makers, will be Sēn 
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THE “ALABONE” TREATMENT 
- OF CONSUMPTION. 


ITS SUCCESS VERIFIED BY PHYSICIANS. 


PHYSICIANS’ TESTIMONIES AS TO ITS SUCCESS. 


` 


A rew weeks ago we brought to our readers’ notice the 
extraordinary success that had attended Dr. E. W. 


Alabone’s inhalation treatment of phthisis; since then ` 


overwhelming evidence of its curative value has been forth- 
coming; the most weighty of these evidences are naturally 
those given by members of the medical profession, and it 
is most gratifying to find their reports one and all declare 
‘the ‘‘Alabone’’? treatment performs what its discoverer 
claims for it, viz., that although not infallible, it is a 
curative treatment, and that in an enormous number of 
cases, the majority of which had been given up as perfectly 
incurable by well-known physicians attached to our Chest 
Hospitals, or sent home to die from sanatoria. The space 
at our disposal prohibits the publication of a tithe of such 
evidences, but we quote the following, which must convince 
the most sceptical that consumption can be, and is being, 
absolutely cured. 


Sir,—I look upon open-air treatment, as it is at present 
carried on, as a medical fad, which certainly involves 
great waste of valuable time, which should be utilised by 
a much more intelligent system of treatment for cure, and 
loss of money which often can be ill afforded by those who 
undergo it; besides this, it is sufficiently plain to me that 
it is actually dangerous to the life of the patient. 


No one has a higher opinion of the value of fresh air in 
the treatment of consumption than myself, but to expose 
patients with cavities in their lungs to draughts between 
open windows and doors in winter is, I consider, open air 
run mad. 


I am glad, however, that an opportunity has been given 
me to testify to the success which has attended Dr. 
Alabone’s treatment of phthisis. Z have seen cases of 
phihisis, with cavities, perfectly recover under his treal- 
ment, which does not include the possibility of danger of 
pneumonia or bronchitis from exposure to cold and damp 
air, nor does he advise the enormous excess of food which 
appears to be an important part of the open-air treatment. 

Faithfully yours, 
——, M.D., J.P. 


Dr. John H. Chandler, M.D., publishes an article on 
The Therapeutics of Pulmonary Tuberculosis,” in Zhe 
Medical Times, from which we publish the following 
extract :— 

‘In 1887 one Edwin W. Alabone, M.D., F.R.M.S., 
M.R.C.S., of Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, 
London, England, startled the doctors of Great Britain 
by stating that he had cured, was curing, and could 
continue to cure ‘consumption.’ The profession scoffed— 
the consumptives believed, and Alabone, in a few years, 
was able to exhibit a list of ‘cured patients, and patrons’ 


several yards long. Lord bishops, right reverends, dukes, 
lords, and simple baronets swore that Alabone was curing 
phthisis. At least a hundred ‘reputable practitioners ’ 
attested to the same thing. The fame of the ‘ Alabone 
cure’ spread, and in Brussels Alabone was presented with 
the diploma, ribbon, and decoration of the Red Cross, 
after having ‘cured beyond peradventure’ several con- 
sumptive citizens of that burg. Doctors in other countries 
adopted his methods, and succeeded extraordinarily. 
Honours and wealth came to him from all over the earth; 
but—the Council of the R.C.S. derided the man and his 
methods, and after a long and bitter fight expelled him 
from the college. Still the people who believed they had 
been phthisical and were now whole adhered to the man 
who had cured them, and in 1898 Dr. Alabone published 
the thirty-fourth edition (one hundred and _ forty-sixth 
thousand) of his book, ‘The Cure of Consumption,’ dedi- 
cating it to a Fellow of the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
and naming (by permission) several score of the best 
doctors in England as believers in, if not users of, his 
methods. Surely so much smoke could not arise without 
some fire. Every great discovery has been bitterly opposed, 
so thousands of educated people regarded Alabone’s treat- 
ment as specific and the man himself a martyr-benefactor. 
Indeed, how many would care to depend upon the 
universally lauded tuberculins, whether Koch’s or any of 
the still later varieties? The various sera also come—and 
go !—but the every-day doctor continues to ask, ‘What ts 
the most rational method of treating phthisis pulmonalis ?’ 
l am inclined to believe that if each man who asked that 
question could secure from a given treatment one-tenth 
the results Alabone and his followers obtained, he would 
unhesilatingly term tt the only rational method.” 


In addition to this, a great many physicians have placed 
themselves under Dr. Alabone’s care, with the happy result 


. that they are again in practice, and in perfect health. The 


same evidence is given by matrons and nurses at hospitals, 
many of whom have not only seen case after case recover, 
but have themselves been cured. 


Readers should obtain copies of "The Cure of Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, and Other Diseases of the 
Chest,” by Edwin W. Alabone, M.D.Phil., D.Sc., ex- 
M.R.C.S.Eng., Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, 
London, N. It is illustrated by numerous cases pronounced 
“incurable ” by the most eminent physicians. Now in its 
47th edition, 171st thousand, and can be obtained for 
2s. 6d., post free. Other works by the same author : 
“ Testimonies of Patients, with Comments on the Open-Air 
Treatment, price 1s.; ‘‘ Infamous Conduct,’’ price 6d.; 
“ How the Cure of Consumption is Suppressed,” price Is. ; 
and ‘“‘ Facts Regarding the Open-Air Treatment,” price 1s. 
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DIARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Oct. 31. Pardon granted by King 
George to driver Caudle, con- 
victed of manslaughter in con- 
nection with Aisgill railway 
disaster. 

Conversion into an Embassy of 
the Spanish Legation in Wash- 
ington announced. 

E!l! Guebbas appointed Grand 
Vizier to the Sultan of Morocco. 

1.—Immediate release of J. Lar- 
kin demanded at the Albert 

. Hall demonstration in aid of 
the Dublin strikers. 

Unveiling by Mr. Asquith of a 
statue of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman at Stirling. 

Award of the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine to Professor C. Richet, 

of Paris. 

3. State entry into Brunswick of 
Prince and Princess Ernst 
August of Cumberland, the 
new Duke and Duchess. 

4. Gitt of £50,000 to Prince Alex- 
ander of Teck by Sir R. Lucas- 
Tooth, as a nucleus of a fund 
for the national training of boys. 

Board of Trade Report for 1912, 
dealing with strikes, etc. issued 

French Budget for 1914 tabled. 

Collision between an express and 
a mail train at Melun; 41 
killed. 

Large majority for Signor Gio- 
litti announced as a result of 
the Election returns in Italy. 

Appointment of a Legislative 
Council for the Central Pro- 


Nov. 


vinces, India, sanctioned by 
Lord Crewe. 
Mandate issued by President 


Yuan Shih-Kai, dissolving the 
Democratic Opposition Party 
and depriving its members of 
their seats. 

New York Municipal Elections 
resulted in the return of Mr. 
J. P. Mitchel, “ fusionist,’’ as 
Mayor. 

Proposals for the encouragement 
of Land Settlement in Rho- 
desia issued by the Chartered 
Company. 

5. Meetings in London and else- 
where in support of the Caven- 
dish Association’s appeal to 
public school and university 
men for help in social work. 

Bavarian Regency ended by the 
Prince Regent, who proclaimed 
his accession to the Throne as 
Ludwig III. 

Russo-Chinese Treaty regarding 
Mongolia, signed at Pekin. 

6. Arrival in Dublin of “ free” 
labourers to discharge ships’ 
cargoes. 


lI. 


Natal-Transvaal frontier crossed 
by 3,000 Indians on a march 
of protest against the Immigra- 
tion Act; Mr. Gandhi, leader, 
arrested, but released on bail. 

Two Suffrage deputations re- 
ceived by Mr. Lloyd George at 
Middlesbrough. 

Destruction by earthquake ol 
Abancay, Peru; 200 killed. 
Installation of Alderman Sir 
Vansittart Bowater as Lord 

Mayor of London. 

Purchase of Box Hill for the 

nation by Mr. L. Salomons. 


Hendon-Brighton race won by 
airman Verrier. 

Renewal for a second period of 
five years of the Anglo-French 
Treaty of Arbitration con- 
cluded on October 14th, 1903. 


Close of Krupp trial in Berlin ; 
sentence of four months passed 
on Herr Brandt and fine of £60 
inflicted on Herr Eccius. 

Resolution condemning the Holt 
Report passed by a mass mcet- 
ing of postal workers at Bow. 

Lord Mavor’s Show Day cele- 
brated in London. 


Presentation of medals to sur- }- 


vivors and widows of the 
victims of the Scott Antarctic 
expedition at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 


* Mayors for the ensuing year 


elected throughout the Metro- 
politan boroughs. 

Anti-German rioting at Zabern, 
Alsace. 

End of the Kieff ritual murder 
trial: Mendel Beiliss was ac- 
quitted, but the jury decided 
that Yushinsky was murdered 
at Zaitseft’s factory. 

Return to Natal by rail of the 
Indian protest-marchers by the 
authorities and re-arrest of Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Suspension of three members for 
five years by the Stock Ex- 
change Committee as a result 
of the “introduction ” of the 
American Marconi shares. 


Earl Beauchamp appointed Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
For a flight from Paris to Warsaw, 
the Pommery Cup was defi- 
nitely adjudged to M. Brinde- 

jonc des Moulinais. 

Award of the Nobel Prize for 
Physics to Professor K Onnes 
of Leyden, and for Chemistry 
to Professor A. Werner of 
Zurich. 

Ratifications exchanged between 
Turkey and Britain concerning 
the Turko-Persian frontier. 


12. 


t4 


16. 


i7 


18. 


Sentence of nine months under 
the Natal Indenture Law 
passed on Mr. Gandhi, leader oí 
the Indian passive resisters. 

Opening of the International 
Conference on Safety of Life 
at Sca at the Foreign Office, 
London. 

Launch of battleship Benbow at 
Dalmuir. 

Owing to the dock and quayside 
labourers’ strike the Port of 
Dublin was closed except for 
passenger traffic. 

Accession of King Ludwig III. 
celebrated in Munich. 

Italy’s agrcement to the British 
proposal for the settlement of 
the Greco-Albanian frontier 
announced. 

Resolution to support Ulster 
against Home Rule passed by 
the National Unionist Associa- 
tion at Norwich. 


Release from Mountjoy Prison of 


Mr. Larkin, the Dublin strike 
leader. 

Treaty of Peace between Greece 
and Turkey signed at Athens. 
Award of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature to Mr. Rabindranath 

Tagore, the Indian poet. 

Railway accident in Alabama 
owing to the collapse of a 
bridge ; 20 killed. 

Opening of the Railways Commis- 
sion at Winchester House. 

Deputation to Mr. Birrell from 
the Bristol Trades Council on 
Dublin Labour Troubles. 

Further sentence of three months 
passed on Mr. Gandhi at 
Volksrust for violation of the 
Immigration Act. 

Arrival in London of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria and Consort on a visit to 
King George. 

Resolution condemning the Holt 
Report passed at a meeting of 
Postal workers at the London 

_ Pavilion. 

Opening of the Conference on 
Sweated Industries at Sunder- 
land House. 

Resignation of Lord O’Brien, : 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
announced. 

Deputation from the Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Societies to 
Mr. McKenna. 

Opening in Dublin of an Official 
Inquiry into the Housing of 
the Working Classes. 

Electoral Reform Bill passed by 
the French Chamber. 

Opening in Paris of the Inter- 
national Congress on Customs. 

Riotous outbreak among the 
Indian strikers at Ladysmith. 
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Never Gift so 
Welcome 


as this timely arrival of Waterman's 
{deal Fountain Pen. But it does not 
require an accident to illustrate the 
need of a Waterman's Ideal. The 
suppression of the ink-well is only one 
of the many advantages gained by 
using this perfect pen. It writes with 
ease the instant the iridium-tipped 
gold nib touches the paper ; it is non- 
leaking and can be carried in pocket 
ready to use when and wherever oc- 
casion demands the service of a pen. 


OBI EZ ANIN ec Lvd 
S NYNYILYM 


Any of your friends will be de- 
lighted to receive a Waterman's Ideal 
—the gift of a life-time’s helpfulness. 


NIBS TO SUIT ALL HANDS. EVERY PEN GUARANTEED. 


(The Nib can be changed by recipient if your choice be not right.) 
In Four Styles—Regular, Safety, Pump-filling, and Self-filling. In Silver and 
Gold for presentation, Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. Booklet Free 
from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, LTD., Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 
(New York: 173, Broadway.) 
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Id. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


20. 


Nov. 


„Resignation of Sir J. 


Deputation from the National 
Joint Committee of Post Office 
workers to Mr. H. Samuel. 

General strike of miners, as a 
protest against the eight-hour 
day, begun at Pas-de-Calais. 


Opening of the Austro-Hungarian 


Delegations by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 

Sentences of seven days passed on 
116 free and indentured Indian 
strikers at Durban. 

Anti-Welsh Church Bill demon- 
stration at the Albert Hall. 

Opening of the South African 
Nationalist Congress at Cape 
Town. 

Decree creating a Ministry of 
Wakfs, and converting the De- 
partment of Agriculture into a 
Ministry signed by the Khedive 
of Egypt. 


Opening ot the Mexican Congress 


by General Huerta. 

Manifesto issued by Mr. Larkin 
appealing to British Trade 
Unionists for support of the 
Dublin workers. 

Despatches from Lord Gladstone 
denying the ill-treatment of 
British Indian strikers issued 
by the Colonial Office. 


Opening of the Mary Curzon 
Hostel in King’s Cross Road 
by Queen Alexandra. 

Three Suffrage deputations to 
Mr. Lloyd George at Oxford. 
Non-stop flight from Montrose to 
Farnborough by Captain Long- 

croft. 

Secession of General Hertzog 
from the South African Party. 

Negro riot on the Rand ; 3 killed. 


Mr. Atherley-Jones appointed 
Judge of the City of London 
Court. 

Mr. G. A. Aitken appointed 
Children’s Friend by the Home 
Office. 

General return to work of the 
French miners. 

Fuller, 
Governor of Victoria. 

Meeting to inaugurate a national 
volunteer force for Ireland held 
in the Dublin Rotunda. 

Outbreak of hostilities between 
Indians and police at Esperanza, 
Natal; 4 Indians killed. 
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IO. 


II. 


I2. 


I3. 


15. 


Deputation from the Council of | 


County Territorial Associations 
to Mr. Asquith. 
Launch of the battleship War- 
spite at Devonport. 
Withdrawal of the Trieste 
Decrees prohibiting Italians 
from holding Municipal posts. 


SPEECHES 


1. Lord Sydenham, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, on Ord- 
nance Factories. 


10. 


General Botha, at Ny!stroom, on 
Rhodesia and the Union. 

Sir E. Holden, at Birmingham, 
on Gold War Reserves. 

Mr. Balfour, at Aberdeen, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Lord Haldane, at University 
College, on an Imperial Assize. 

Mr. F. E. Smith, at Stafford, Sir 
E. Carson in Belfast, and Mr. 
A. Chamberlain in Llanelly, on 
the Home Rule Bill. 

Lord Halsbury at Chelsea, Lord 
R Cecil at Kendal, Mr. A. 
Chamberlain at Newport, and 
Sir E. Carson at Inverness, on 
the Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. Bryce, at the Savoy Hotel, on 
Anglo-American Relations. 

Lord Curzon, at Cambridge, on 
Modern Parliamentary Elo- 
quence. 

Sir E. Grey, at Newcastle, on 
Foreign Policy. 

Mr. F. E. Smith at Reading, and 
Sir E. Carson at Perth, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. L. Harcourt, at Bradford, on 
Land Legislation. 

Lord Crewe, at Edinburgh, on 
Scotsmen and India. 

Sir E. Carson, at Dundee, on 
Home Rule. 

Sir R. Roblin, at Minnedosa, 
Manitoba, on Mr. H. Samuel. 
Mr. Lloyd George, at Middles- 
brough, on the Government's 

Land Policy. 

Mr. Asquith, at the Guildhall, on 
the Foreign Outlook. 

Mr. W. Churchill, at the Guild- 
hall, on the Navy. 

Mr. F. E. Smith, at Bedford, on 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


-= Mr. Lloyd George, at the National 


Liberal Club, on the Land. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Mr. H. 
Smith and others at Norwich, 
Sir J. Simon at Manchester, 
and Mr. J. Dillon at Devon- 
port, on Ulster and Home Rule. 

Mr. Bonar Law, at Norwich, on 
the Unionist Programme. 

Mr. Birrell, at Bristol, on the 
Release of Mr. Larkin. 

Mr. Redmond, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on the Claims of Ulster. 

Mr. W. Churchill, at the Alexandra 
Palace, on the Unionist Party. 

Mr. John Burns, at Melton Mow- 
bray, on the Irish Situation. 

Mr. Larkin, at Manchester, on the 
Dublin Strike. 

Mr. W. O'Brien and Mr. Healy, 
at Mitchelstown, on the Irish 
Nationalists. 

Mr. F. E. Smith, at Manchester, 
on the Release of Mr. Larkin. 
Mr. Redmond, at Northampton, 

on the Ulster Question. 

Lord Lansdowne at Brighton, and 
Mr. Dillon at Dewsbury, on 
Ulster. 


1g. 


20. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


2I. 
22. 


25. 


Mr. Larkin, at the Albert Hall, on 
the Dublin Strike. 

Mr. Redmond, at Birmingham, 
on Home Rule. 

Mr. A. Chamberlain, at Broms- 
grove, on Mr. Redmond. 

Mr. Lloyd George, at Oxford, on 
Government Land Policy. 

Mr. Bonar Law, at Birmingham, 
on Unionist Policy. 

Sir E. Carson at Birmingham, and 
Mr. Redmond at Alloa, on 
Home Rule. 

Viscount Haldane, at Caxton 
Hall, on National Defence. 

Mr. H. Samuel, at the National 
Liberal Club, on Liberalism and 
Imperial Policy. 

Mr. John Burns, at Caxton Hall, 
on Road-Pl 

Mr. Walter Long, at Melksham, 
on Land Reform. 

Mr. Birrell, at Bristol, on Home 
Rule. 

Mr. Percy Illingworth, at Leeds, 
on the Liberal Party. 

Lord Hardinge, in Madras, 
Indians in Africa. 


on 


OBITUARY 


. 30. E. Nettleship, oculist, 68. 


Sir W. E. Evans-Gordon, 56. 


. 3. Price Collier, American author. 


General S. Gruitch, ot Servia. 

Sir H. Rumbold, diplomatist, 84. 

Lady Darling. 

Sir R. Hunter, 69. 

Sir William H. Preece, 79. 

Dr. A. Russel Wallace, go. 

E. Alfieri, musical journalist. 

John Belcher, R.A. 

Sir Frederick Young, 96. 

A. E. Gaudron, aeronaut. 

C. W. A. Schloesser, musician, 83. 

Sir R. Solomon, High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa, 63. 

Rear-Admiral A. W. Gillett, 83. 

Sir F. W. Maclean, 69. 

Sir J. G. Davies of Tasmania, 67. 

Lady Strathcona, 88. 

S. J. P. Thearle, D.Sc,, 67. 

W. P. Courtney, 68. 

Prince Camille de Polignac. 

Kiamil Pasha, ex-Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, 84. 

Baron and Baroness Bode, of 
Sweden. 

A. Fischer, South African Minis- 
ter, 63. 

Sir George Barham, 77. 

Dr. E. W. Alabone, consumption 
specialist, 63. 

W. Y. Fletcher, F.S.A., 83. 

Mme. Mathilde Marchesi (Mar- 
quise de la Rajata de Castrone), 


gl. 
Prince Tokugawa, the last Shogun, 
Sir W. H. Bailey, 75. 
E. Lockroy, French journalist. 
Sir Robert Ball, astronomer, 73. 
C. E. Frazer, Australian Minister. 
M, Perreyon, aviator. 
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Father Christmas 


INF’S the seeing eye, the understanding heart. I know what’s 
good for them and what they’d like. There’s not a man 
who shaves who doesn’t need a CLEMAK. There's not 

a man who shaves who wouldn’t be better tempered for having 

one. No one gets cross with a CLEMAK. It’s sheer delight from 

| first till last. Nothing to do but lather one’s face and shave. 

And it’s all done in a couple of minutes. Then another minute sees 

the Razor cleaned, stropped, and away. So simple—and such a 

fine shave. Skin smooth as velvet. That’s why I say, ‘Give him 

a CLEMAK.’ You cannot get a better razor or choose a more 
useful gift whatever price you pay.” 


| | \ Clemak Razor and Seven Blades bad Neg 5/- 
i 


s—-— 


Combination Outfit, Stropping Machine, 
Hide Strop, with Clemak and Twelve 
MUMIA: Vas san ae us aa ae es N 


ee Of all Cutlers, Stores, &c., 
bee or post free from 

X De CLEMAK RAZOR CO,, 

Ss LS 5 

5 ae 17, BILLITER ST. 
ESN LONDON. ` 
| 
i 
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The Business Quarter 


OF iaia “REVIEW OF REVIENS 


PIONEERS OF THE NEW BUSINESS AGE. 


THE introduction of the motor car was hailed glider, etc. The volume is made complete by a 
as an elegant means of rapid transit for the series of chapters dealing in detail with the 
privileged few, and to-day the ha’penny fare mathematical and other vital matters which are 
has brought motoring to the service of the essential to a correct appreciation of the science 
humbler citizen; so the pioncer work 
of the flying men has done little but 
excite curiosity, and its novelty alone 
has secured it so great an attention 
from the Press; but who can prophesy 
what another decade will achieve in 
bringing the facilities of flying to the 
purposes of everyday life and business ? 

The history of the new art grows 
apace, and we welcome the splendid 
volume, Aviation, by Algernon E. 
Berriman (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net.), the 
well-known technical editor of Flight. 
The work is profusely illustrated and 
discusses the many subjects which are 
indispensable to a full appreciation of 
the art of flying. After giving the 
reader a general idea of the science, 
Mr. Berriman deals with the questions 
of Balance, Steering, Stability, Pro- we 
pulsion, Resistance, etc. A special The Seven-cylinder Gnome mounted on Aeroplane, 
section is devoted to the work of the 
pioneers whose experiments have made so many of aviation. By the courtesy of the publisher 
things possible, and the writer further reviews we are able to reproduce the accompanying 
the romance and early history of the balloon, illustration. 


TO OUR READERS IN CANADA. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS finds a welcome month by month in myriads of homes in Canada—the homes in numerous 
instances of those who have left the Old Country to better their fortunes in the Dominion. Letters constantly reach our 
office saying how keenly the arrival of the magazine is looked for. Should by any chance any delay occur in its 
delivery, a speedy inquiry comes to hand, wanting to know the reason for the delay in the receipt of what is regarded as 
a ‘‘letter from home.” 


Believing that there are many others in Canada who would be glad to receive THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS regularly, we 
are asking readers and subscribers in that country to assist us in achieving that object. Will they kindly send along the 
names and addresses of their friends and neighbours who would, in their opinion, like to become readers of the 
magazine? A copy will be sent post free to those so nominated. 


We rely upon the goodwill of our Canadian friends to do us this little favour. A form will be found on page xiii of the 
November issue which could be utilised for this purpose ; failing that, names -and, addresses on a sheet of paper would 
suffice. Feeling sure that our request will not be made in vain, thanks are tendered in advance. 
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